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the cornr ox" j.oihs miilute. 


The schoolboy, agape, at the tinsel 
splendour and seeming miracles of a, 
holiday pantomime, lung's for a peep 
behind the pasteboard parapets that 
lilt)itliis view. When the falling curtain 
puts a period to Clown’s malicious buf¬ 
foonery and to the blunders of perse¬ 
cuted and long sufferin'? Pantaloon, he 
marvels as to the, subsequent proceed¬ 
ings of I lie lit lie and agile, mimes uho 
have, so gloriously diverted him* lie. 
is tempted to believe, that Harlequin 
sleeps in Ins motley shin, that Colum¬ 
bine perpetually retains her graceful 
rose-wreaths and diaphanous muslin. 
He can hardly realize the relapse of 
such glittering apparitions into the 
prosaic humdrum of every-day life, 
and would gladly penetrate the veil of 
baize that shrouds from his eager eyes 
the mirth-provoking crew. Better 
that he should not. Sadly would his 
; bright illusions bide, sore be his dis- 
' "ntmeut, could he recognise the 
^^-—0 Harlequin in yon shabby- 
Qly) ,-ri^y 'pieman issuing from the 

- / 'and discern her of the 

> i 


privacy. The conceatojE ii^M| 
coveted, the f<irbiddeh 
sired. Keep an ap^j^pKilH 
and fancy converts .her ; wo’li 
it was the small key, the 
bunch, that, Bluebeard’s britfe 
longed to use. F01* the.,nip 
the Chronicles of Courts hay#- 
strong and peculiar attract l' 1 '' 
what avidity is swallow 
detail concerning prfai 
companions; how an: 
humble, many to obtain 
1 Ik; every-day life of t*. 
j trivileged few, to dive into the 
of palaces, and contemplate 
relaxation of the domestic ci 
who in public are envjt 
implying barrier of ees 
and dignity. In the g 
precise anil pungent j 
the bald and fulsome; 
court circular find' 
leant with strangh 
tiou and extent of. % 
ride, and the 
some infant " 
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Djafe^>^£beJcr- L tlian as a\ao» : # public 
Truth is' foty told of 
wQse who enjoy* rscek, or 
0 fright from! their favour. 'These 
' $pwi the reefs of flattery, as a 
$wse& coaaAier does upon those of 
rand disappointed ambition. And 
history affords us examples of 
fSI^Vivha, having, through miscon- 
^^•k»®)Bttisfortuite, lost the connte- 
L/rfC&bf their sovereign, resorled, to 
ain'his good graces, to shameless 
Jation and servile panegyric. 

Ns do hot include in any of the 
5e categories just named, the. 
cbor pf the book before us. Wo 
onld Ifot 'be justified in attribnting 
;\iat( 3 ®fei^ed motives his praises of his 
'“^tv'^trons; but believe, on the 
^ although familiar with 

fejMsno mere courtier. Had 
iij; inore pf one, his fortunes 
ItfBPW be letter. From a very 
;6gje,_ Monsieur Appert devoted 
•If to the prosecution of philau- 
ie plans and researches, having 
tmr chief objects the amelioration 
^f tbecondition of the lower classes, 
of convicts, the education 
and'that of children 
-isertion or vices of their 
left, destitute and un- 
. has frequently been em- 
,*„* French government, and 
.upied various important posts, 
yy neu only one-aud-twenty, Jie was 
appointed Erector of, a model-school 
for the army. With reference to his 
ibiffitoer schemes, he has published 
uffyftm&B- On the education of 
SoUfi@r»ai»l, orphans, on the prisons, 
whaoiiL: ,#»& Other correctional and 
institutions of France. 
*■ 'fstoWr.we'-httve nothing to do. 
waishitfbook is of a lighter and 


interesting character, 
ypibyws he held the office of 
" e Queen of the French, 
sistjSP-in-law, Madame 
;i ^\v!fhj?.'f<'ieh8rtfies of these, 

./asytoehaB presently' 

^;v^#tiiy''!pdaoeiy‘sc^e. To 
memhlp no fl*dary was at- 
Appeii peribnaed its 
es ^atuitqusiy, and es- 
' ff w«H?*»waajdcd by the 
•mod opinion of the 
ite served. His 


income from other sources was'ample: 
his position honourable, and even dis¬ 
tinguished ; liis friends, true or false, 
were reckoned by hundreds. But mis¬ 
fortune, swift of foot, overtook him in 
the zenith of his prosperity. Heavy 
pecuniary losses, chiefly resulting, as 
he implies rather than informs us, 
from ill-advised loans and generous 
assistance to unworthy persons, im¬ 
paired Ills means. Concerning his 
disgrace at court, he is more explicit, 
lie attributes it to the envy and in¬ 
trigues of courtiers, against whom, as 
a class, lie bitterly inveiglis. That 
his office vrtis one well calculated to 
make him enemies, if he conscien¬ 
tiously fulfilled its duties, is made 
evident by various passages in his 
book. During ten years that, lie 
was in the daily habit of seeing 
them, and of distributing the greater 
portion of their charities, the queen 
and Madame Adelaide, he tells us, 
never made him the slightest re¬ 
proach; but, on the contrary, in¬ 
variably approved liis proposals and 
requests, nono of which, he adds, 
tended to his personal advantage. 
The king, on various important occa¬ 
sions, showed great confidence in him, 
and a strong sympathy with his phil¬ 
anthropic labours. Nevertheless, the 
occult, but strong and persevering in¬ 
fluence employed against M. Appert, 
at last prevailed, and he was removed 
from the court, laden with eostlv pre¬ 
sents from the royal family, who 
assured him that they would never for¬ 
get, but alwajs acknowledge, his long 
and devoted services. After his dis¬ 
grace, he sold a villa he possessed at 
Neuilly, and left Fails, with the in¬ 
tention of founding an experimental 
colony of released convicts, ftul of the 
children pf criminal?}. Whether this 
experiment was carried out, and how 
far it succeeded, he does not inform us. 
He is now travelling in Germany, 
visiting the. schools, prisons, and mili¬ 
tary institutions, and writing books 
concerning them. The King of Prus¬ 
sia has received him favourably, and 
given him every encouragement; the 
sovereigns of Belgium, Denmark, Ba¬ 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, 
have written him flattering letters, 
and promised-him all facilities and 
assistance during dve stay he proposes 
making in their respectife donumoiis. 
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It was at Berlin, in the spring of tile 
present year, tlrat M._ Appert com¬ 
pleted, after very brief labour, 14a three 
volumes of Memoirs. Ho confesses 
that they were written in haste, and 
whilst, his mind was preoccupied with, 
the objects of Ids German tour. This 
is to be regretted, for the result proves 
that the work was tr»> quickly done 
to be well, done. The motive of his 
precipitation is unexplained, and we 
tire not told why it was necessary to 
complete, by the loth of March, a 
book destined to appear but in late 
autumn. Did the snail-wa<jm pace of 
the 1 German Intehdrucherrf need half a 
year for the printing of a thousand 
pages? Surely not; and surely M. 

Appert might have given himself a 



little more time,—have indulged us 
with more detail, — have produced, 
instead of a hasty outline, a finished 
picture. His materials were ample, 
his subject is most interesting; he is no 
novice in the craft of authorship. Be¬ 
sides his opportunities of observation 
at court, he has enjoyed the acquain¬ 
tance, in many eases the intimacy, of 
a vast number of notable persons, 

‘ military, diplomatic, scientific, lite¬ 
rary. M iniste’. s and deputies, peers of 
France and nobles of the old regime, 
generals of the empire and distin¬ 
guished f< ireigiiers, were reckoned upon 
his list of friends; many of them were 
regular partakers of his periodical din¬ 
ners at his Paris hotel and his Ncuilly 
villa. Jt was in his power, we are 
convinced, to have produced a first, 
rate book of its class, instead of these 
hasty and unsatisfactory sketches. 
Each night, he tell us, especially since, 
the year 18:i6, when he was first 
attach 
wrote 

the events of the day. And yet such is 
his haste to huddle over his work that 
he cannot wait to receive Ids volumi¬ 
nous memoranda and correspondence, 
bat trusts entirely to his memory. As 
’ far as it goes, this serves him pretty 
well. “ Whilst correcting the last 
page of these souvenirs, I have received 
the enormous mass of notes and auto¬ 
graph letters which ought to have 
boon Of great utility ra the composition 
of the book ; and, on referring to the 
various documents, I am surprised to 
find tint my memory has served me 
* * ‘ " ’* upon emery’ subset of into- 



l to the Orleans family, he 
own, before retiring to rest, 


rest, aadt 

in wbat 1 have written^* 
perhaps, to, rectify, 
should think, to ana- Monstem?^ 
pert’s notesi judging. ftom ;: on«l-n|;;'t 
verbatim specimens), wore betbfiaji“ 
and minute, and mu# inelsde 
many interesting particulars and i 
dotes of the remarkable persiAa? 
whom he came in contacfc dur& 
varied phases of. a busy ajnrtFbia 
life. Could lie not, without 
or breach of confidence, have atvett;’ 
more of such particulars?. 1 
uioirs would have gained in value 1 
he deferred their publication som^^|#i^ 
or fifteen years; for' then nianya' 
living would have di appeared 
scene, and he might have spojken'ft 
of things and persons eoneetfiiti^ : % 
lie now deems it prudent orj 
be silent. But personal, 
of the present PreadHoowt|;j 
when loosely and imperfectly S®t ! i 
cannot fail to command attention 
excite interest. And' much 
novel and curious may be culled-ft 
hi. Appert’s pages, although we np Ht f 
as we peruse them, that tlmy 


ha.vo suffered from top- great;,^*.,, 
and an overstrained discretion. ’V&0, 
M. Appert opens his fiwtnoif&’^th 
year 1807, in the prespwHfo^dS 


Napoleon, whose ardent admfr&H 
The earlier chapters of hiabocik,,r^|^^ 
to the Empire and the Sesio ^ ^ 
have less to recommend ; tl*eni'4fc 
later ones,, and we shaft;,! 
rapidly over. At the age - of:, 
became a, pupil of the imperial* 
of drawing. Here he* caanfiei 
first prizes, was made ’ ^ 1 

and hopes were held- o 
he should tukea share ft 
of the King of Hot*#* 1 
in 1812; the decliue af tljieih 
began, Russia had 
blow to Napokdhfo 
less power; — tflmjw 
professor were 

the return of ... 

Waterioov- he ; 

ship, on neco® 

Bonapartism; 
giving a lesscs , 
employed, to-'aijftft/T 
angles Of . 




pdrewt” 
he again' 
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n than that 
1 m> 4 once aspired. He 
"in the organization 
ilarjt and military schools, 
itf'Jlp'df mutual instraction. 
“hie was most successfhl; and 
tilth to the Minister of war 
pw»u that, in three years, one lmn- 
;red tfaousaiiH men might be taught 
>;t^adj:wiitej and cipher, at the small 


jXpiehse of' three hu ndred thousand 
fiftees, 02'haJf-a-erowu per man. In 
; 1820, ifltliough then only twenty-three 
vearsold, he whs intrusted with the 
ihlbeetif?a of the regimental schools 
of the royal ghard and first military 
/dfrisioin^ and Ins connexion with the 
may bought him acquainted with 
many of the Bonapartist plots at 
that tinierife^ Although often confided 
’|hhy ihe conspirators, who were aware 
of his attachment to tlic Emperor, he 
took share in none of then* abortive 
schemes for placing Napoleon the 
'Second on the throne of France; but, 
nevertheless/ ho was looked upon 
nd|h suspicion by the government of 
t^BotinbOns. Still, however, lie was 
permitted to become the director, 
WithOtft salary, of a school established 
-ih the prison at Montaigu, appropri¬ 
ated to military criminals. r J’o this 
prisoh/in'tho year 1822, were sent two 
non-commissioned officers, by name 
M&thhjti and Conderc, implicated in 
the cohspiracy fOr which General 13er- 
.t^n^'Iqst/his head. Yielding to liis 
’ and to the prayers of these 

Wd jotmg men, who were bent upon 
* hr suicide, M. Appert promised 
''••st.'their flight. lie did so, suc- 
ifflyV and the consequence was his 
o\yn imprispnment at La Force, where 
he "’%ae placed in the room subse- 
qinaitly octtipied by the poet lieranger. 
Pending hik trial, he had for servant 
a qelebrated thief of the name of Lord, 
Of Ifhoitt Yidocq, the thief-taker, more 
than onco makes mention in Ids curions 
39flrXN>!$,'vrho, for a robber, 
ai! very decent fellow, and who 
l&fcrjpno;Appert 'with the greatest 
pin^tnalily and fidelity, once had the 
alone and unassisted, save by 
dty, to stop a diligence 
ers/ With a skill that 
Ve 'Sade him an invaluable 
for a London or Paris 
/)|o^iferticte4- seVeiral ex- ■ 
a^y the size of life, 


and quite as natural—at lcasMn the 
dark. These he invested with the 
needful toggery — neither fresh nor 
fashionable, we presume, but serving 
the purpose. Finally, he fastened 
sticks, intended to represent mus¬ 
kets, to the shoulders of the figures/ 
which he posted in a row against 
trees bordering the high road. Up 
came the diligence. “ Halt! ” shout¬ 
ed DoiV, in the voice of a Stcn- 
tor; “ Halt,! or my men fire! ” The 
frightened driver pulled up short; 
conductor and passengers, seeing a 
row of figures with levelled fire-arms, 
thought they had fallen into the power 
of a whole army of banditti, and 
begged for mercy. Dove came for¬ 
ward in the character of a generous 
protector, sternly ordered his men to 
abstain -from violence and remain 
where they were, and collected from 
the trembling and intimidated passen¬ 
gers their purses, watches, and jewels. 

“ I forbid you to fire,” he shouted to 
Ids quaker gang, whilst pocketing the 
rich tribute ; u they make uo resist¬ 
ance ; I will have no useless blood¬ 
shed.” The conductor, delighted to 
save a large sum of money secreted in 
a chest, quietly submitted: the pas¬ 
sengers were too happy to got oil" 
-with whole skins, and the women 
thanked their spoiler, called him a 
humane man, and almost kissed him, 
out of gratitude.for his sparing tlieir 
lives. The plunder collected, the 
driver received permission to continue 
his journey, which lie did at full speed, 
lest the banditti should change their 
minds and forget their forbearance. 
T)ore made his escape unmolested, 
leaving his straw regiment, on picket 
by tlic road side, a searcemw, till 
daybreak, to the passing traveler. 

The few persons acquainted with 
M. Appert’s share in the "escape of 
Mathicn and Conderc, proved stanch 
upon Ms trial: nothing could be proved 
against him, and he was acquitted. 
The affair gave rise to long and bitter 
controversy between the Liberal and 
lloyalist newspapers. Of course M. 
Appert lost his place under govern¬ 
ment, and he now had Ml leisure to 
busy , himself with his philanthropic 
investigations. To these he devote^ 
liis time; but the police looked upon * 
him as a dangerous character, and, Ja ; 
May, 1823, orders tvere again issucicfc 
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for Ilia arrest. Forewarned, lie es¬ 
caped by the garden-gate at the very 
moment that his pursuers knocked at 
the front dooi\ The cause for which 
lie was persecuted, that of Bonapart¬ 
ism and liberal opinions—the anti- 
Bgurbon cause, in short—made him 
many friends, and he had no ditlicnlty 
in concealing himself, although pru¬ 
dence compelled him frequently to 
change his hiding-place. One of his 
first retreats was the house of La¬ 
fayette, then looked upon as an arch 
conspirator, and closely watched by 
the police, but who, nevertheless, 
afforded a willing shelter to young 
Appert. A happy week was passed 
by the latter in the hotel and con¬ 
stant society of the venerable general. 

“ I had his coachman's room, and a 
lively in readiness to put on, in case 
of an intrusion on the part of the 
police. I dined with him tvte-a-tu/e , 
and we spent the evenings together; 
the porter telling all visiters, except¬ 
ing relatives and intimate friends, that 
the general was at his country house of 
La Grange. 

“ Monsieur do Lafayette's conver¬ 
sation was most interesting,’his lan¬ 
guage well chosen, his narrative style 
simple and. charming; his character 
was gay uud amiable, liis physiognomy 
respectable and good. His tone, and 
every thing about him, indicated good 
.humour, kindness, and dignity, and 
the habit of the best society. He had 
the exquisitely polished manners of the 
old regime, blent with those of the 
Jiighest classes of the present day. I Iis 
vast information, the numerous anec¬ 
dotes of liis well-tilled life, his im¬ 
mense acquaintance with almost all 
the celebrated persons in the world, 
his many and curious voyages, the 
great events in which he had borne a 
leading part, the historical details that 
he alone could give on events not yet 
written down in history, constituted 
an inexhaustible conversational trea¬ 
sure, and X look upon it as one of the 
happiest circumstances of iny life to 
have passed a week in the intimacy of 
that, excellent and noble general.” 

AH, however, that M. Appert thinks 
proper tp record in print of these 
anecdotes, historical details, &c., con¬ 
sists, of a short conversation with M. 
I^fayestte, who, predicted, the final 
of the Bourbons, and the 


advent of a more liberal. 
things. In 1828, many besides, t 
fayette were ready with the Same pi 
pheey. M. Appert then asked * 
general whether, in the event v 
revolution, the Duke of Orleans,.ijfM 
appeared sincerely liberal, whp .en^sf^ 
raged the progress of art and sciep^® 
sent his sous to tho public' 
cultivated the opposition 
and was generally popular wii$it|« 
advocates of the progress, might _ppt 
become King of France. , .. 

‘“My dear Appert, 1 replied, the 
general, ‘ what you .say is very trite, 
and 3 myself greatly esteem the Duke 
of Orleans. -I beliovo him sincere lit 
his patriotism, his children are very 
interesting, his wife^is, the best, of 
women. But one can answer fbr no¬ 
thing in times of revolution, never¬ 
theless, the Duke would have many 
chances in his favour; and for my parr, 
were I consulted, I should certainly 
vote for him.’ 

“Seven years after tins cnyipu$ 
conversation, which I wrote down 
at tho time, General Lafayette still 
entertained, and expressed at , the. 
Hotel de Ville, the same opinion, of 
the Duke of Orleans, now King of 
the French.” •' ’ 

From Lafayette, M. Appert trana? 
ferred himself to the Duchess of Monte¬ 
bello, the ex-lady of honour and con¬ 
fidential friend of tho Empress Maria 
Louisa. In her hotel hd abode a 
mouth, and then went , into the coun¬ 
try. After a while, the police,, who, 
by not capturing him, had shown great 
negligence or impotence, discontinued 
their persecutions, and he was again 
able to appear in public: 

To arrive the sooner at the reign of 
Louis Philippe, M. Appert does little 
more than briefly recapitulate ,fhh; 
principal events of the last, few'yia-s 
of the Restoration, introducing, now* 
ever, here and there, a remark dr 
anecdote not unworthy of note. Takn 
the following, as a Frenchman’s opi¬ 
nion of the military promenade; of 
1823, and of its leader,, the*' 4 '' 


d’Angouleme. t i 

“ Ike battles were, tnnippd^tontt 
our troops showed tli^itsfgdSi,;biuiP' : 
as ever; but, in order # 
prince, sq much fuss was 
the military feats of this 
about the passage of a, 1 
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Sensible men 1 b Franco duke and duchess conducted, their il¬ 
lustrious visiters to the first step of 



nitf ^Europe, laughed to 
ft 1 noise for such small 
At % last the Duke of 
te. returned to Paris; entor- 
ayte -WKce given him, triumphal 
retectod, Louis XVHI. and the 
told him he Was the 
ea*e#t':Captain oif the age; the old 
(totals Of empire, now becf>mc 
fepurtfettr tttt 4 flatterers, added the 
. l|,eB«ie \^;,th<^r'praise to the royal 
cbiu&ehdations. “ The poor prince 
tatme .tb' Relieve that he really was a 
|p 4 at warrior. A lie, by dint of re- 
petitloa, adquircs the semblance of a 
truth;' ©sjwjteially when it flatters ouv 
self-ljJvo, cmr vanity and pride, llehold, 
then, Lonist Ariifine, Fih de France, 
U greater"-captain than Bayard or 
TarcUne. ’ -Napoleon I do not name ; 
Of him, tho Restoration It act made u 
ffoniem rritarquis, who had had the 
honour to serve, with some distinction 
rmd, ’bravery >* in the French army under 
orders of the primes, duriny the, 
relyk of H.X Louis XVf fl, Kitty of 
Jwande and 'Navarre. 

■ “ Before his departure for this 
fatftous waf, the Duke of AngoulemoV 
disposition was simple, modest, and 
hood 5 when he returned lie was sub¬ 
ject to absence of tniud and to fits of 
^'“*“^^ 11 ,' and. his understanding ap- 
Iweakened. Exaggerated praise, 
i dizay height, often turns the 
.head. • 

. v ' t f Louis XVUL, long a sufferer 
from the gout, at last died, and Mon- 
stKUB became king under the title of 
’-Charles' X. The priests and ultra- 
gdyalisis rejo iflgfl ; they thought their 
kingdom warfifee.” 

In: another piacp we find a descrip¬ 
tion of the personal appearance of the 
Valiant commander, who, duly dry- 
iiursed and tutored by his major-gene- 
ral, Count Guilleminot, won Imperish- 
jjfplg lapels in the great fight of the 
Troeadero. w Short in stature, and 
tOd* in the fh&e, his look was absent, 

• his liit aijkJ shape were ungraceful, 
i /Mhlegs’ short and thin.” MAppert 
, 'describes a visit paid by the duke, 
dauphin, to his cousins at the 
Royal. w This visit, a rare 
f.lasted ■ about twenty minutes, 
“the Duchess of Orleans, a«- 
o*wpg r ' fo^ataMislied etiquette, had 
dae^l. ! ':t3je dnupliine’s cloak, the 


the grand staircase. Here the dauphin 
had a fit of absence, for, instead of 
saying adieu,- he repeated several 
times 4 word of honour, word of hon our.’ 
The daupliinc took hold of his arm 
and they returned to their carriage.” 
This absent- man is next shown to, us 
in a very nnprincoly and unbecoming 
passion, for which, however, he re¬ 
ceived a proper wigging from his royal 
dad. The anecdote is worth extract¬ 
ing. 

“ The sentries at the gates of the 
chateau of St. Cloud had orders to 
allow no person in plain clothes and 
carrying a parcel, to enter the private 
courts ami gardens. One of the 
dauphin’s servants, not in livery, 
wished to pass through a door kept by 
the Swiss guards. The sentry would 
nol allow it, and the servant "appealed 
to the subaltern on guard, who was 
pacing up and down near the gate. 

‘ You may be one of Monseigneur's 
servants,’ the otlicor politely replied, 

4 and that, parcel may, as you say, 
belong to llis Rot al'I Ugliness, but I. 
do not know you, and I must obey 
orders.’ The iaequev got angry, was 
insolent, and attempted to force a pas¬ 
sage. Thereupon the officer, a young 
man of most estimable character, 
pushed him sharply away, and told 
him that If lie renewed the. attempt 
he should be sent to the guard-house. 

14 From his window the dauphin 
saw admission refused to his servant. 
Withoufrefleotjon or inquiry, ho ran 
down stairs like a madman, went up 
to the lieutcnaut, abused him violently, 
without listening to his defence, and 
at last so far forgot himself as to tear 
off his epaulets, arid threaten him 
w ith his sword. Then the officer, in¬ 
dignant at seeing himself thus dis¬ 
honoured in front of his men, when in 
fact he had done no more than his 
duty, took two-s. steps backwards, 
clapped hand-on hilt, and exclaimed, 

‘ Monseigneur, keep your distance!’ 
.fust then, the dauphinc, informed of 
this scene, hurried down, and carried, 
off her husband to his apartments. 

4 1 entreat you, sir,’ said she to the 
officer, 4 forget what has passed! You. 
shall hear further from me.’ 

44 The same evening the king was 
fold of this affair, which might hav« - 
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had very serious consequences, for all 
the officers of the Swiss guards wore 
about to send In thou- resignations. 
As cx-CoIonel-generai of the Swiss, 
Charles X. was loo ]>artial to them 
not to reprimand his son severely for 
the scandal lie had caused. *To make 
the matter up, mid give satisfaction to 
the corps of officers, he desired the 
dauphiiie lo send for the insulted lieu¬ 
tenant, and, in presence of that prin¬ 
cess, who anxiously desired to see her 
husband’s uupardonnblc act atoned for 
and forgotten, the king addressed the 
young officer with great affability. 

* S,ir,’ he said, * my son lias behaved 
most culpably towards you, and to¬ 
wards me, your former colonel-gene¬ 
ral. Accept these captain’s epaulets, 
which 1 have great pleasure in offer¬ 
ing Jjgu, and forget the past?’ With 
much emotion the dauphiuc added a 
few gracious words, and the officer, 
not without reluctance, continued in 
the royal guard as captain. The 
dauphin, who was good in the main, 
did not fail, the, next time he saw the 
iicav made captain, to offer him his 
hand in sign of reconciliation, and, by 
a singular chance, this officer was one 
of the last Swiss on duty with the 
royal family when it departed for 
Cherbourg on its way into exile.’’ 

How striking the picture of regal 
dignity here presented to us! The 
heir to the French throne scuttling hi 
his own palace, yard w r it,h a subaltern 
of foreign mercenaries, and rescued by 
his wife from possible chastisement at 
the hands of his opponent. dl'lie king 
compelled to apologize for his son’s 
misconduct, and almost to crave the 
acceptance of a captain’s commission 
as plaster for the wounded honour of 
the Swiss guardsman. There is an 
iinmistakoablo Bourbon character 
about the story. And truly, both 
in great tilings aud small, what a 
pitiful race of kings were those older 
Bourbons! Fit only to govern some 
petty Herman state of a few dozen 
square miles, where they might revel 
itt etiquette, surround themselves w ith 
priests and flatterers, and play by 
turns the tyrant and the fool. High 
time was.it that a more vigorous branch 


should oust tbcjji from , 

Francis, a Hqh*y * • 

The hour of ..their” 

hand, although they, -as 

blind to the approaching ,p^riL u ' $m£, 

little thought the gUtterihp , r • a 

gay' courtiers and loyal ■ 

thronged to BHeims to 

of Charles the Tenth, 

mony was the last sacrifice qffiapBtf 

the last descendant of Sri. Louiaj ”anM 

that the corpse of Louis XVlXI. would ' 

wait iu vain, in the regal vault at St. 

Denis, for that of his successor.* ’ 

In 1826, M. Appcrt, was elected 
member of the ltoyal Society of' 
Prisons, of which the Dauphin was 
president, aud about the same time| 
he became a frequent, visiter at the 
Falais Royal.' The Duke of Orleans 
took much notice of him, and begged 
him to pay particular attention to 
the schools and prisons upon his,.ex¬ 
tensive domains.. Madame. Adelaide 
(Mademoiselle d’Orloaus, as She was- 
then styled), desired his assistance 
for the establishment of a school. 
near her castle of Randan; and rite 
Duchess of Orleans craved his advioe 
in the distribution of her charities*. 
He passed some ,timp at, Randatv 
where the whole Orleans family were 
assembled, and he describes their 
rational, cheerful, and simple maimer 
of life. It was that of opulent am! 
well-educated country gentlemen, hos) 

]>itable, charitable, aud intellectuals 
Kingly cares had uot yet wrinkled 
the brow of Louis Philippe; jtejthcf 
had sorrow, anxiety, ami alarm ihrr 
rowed the cheeks of the virtuous 
Marie AmeJie. “At that time, botl) 
Mademoiselle and Monseigneur yfl&fa „ 
gay and cheerful. Wince royalty Jkw ,, 
replaced that life of princely retirer,; 
ment, I have never* seen theja en)oy 
such calm and tranquil days 11 ai’gbfc ; 
say, never such happy ones. 

Randan, M. Appert started, qn a tour 
to the south of Fi*auco, and;t0 tMjk' 
the galleys. When he returned,'!# 
Paris, lie undertook . tq assist■ 
Duchess of Orleans!and Ma#!prffia^||^'. 
in their charities; and from thffi.th h e , 
he saw them every two qr fchiiltoe d&ySj,' 1 
sometimos oftener. ; 


* According to old usage, each defunct King of Prance awaited, at the nhfen&fei; 
of the vault at St. Denis^the body of his success##, and ' 

final resting-place .till its arrival. •**> \ * sib-, vV-^iiqF 
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^Jglyl^ volution, Hie Orleans family Not overpleased at the. peasant’s 
, wereat Neuilly, and whilst the result reply, the duke asked no more ques- 
of, the- #ght between king and people tions, but continued his pedestrian 
^8, «|ill uncertain, the duke, appro- journey. Forty-eight ' hours after- 
pensive. of Violenco from tho royalist wards, however, he was at the Palais 
shut himself up in a little pa- Royal, with the men of July for his 
Villon id the park. There his wife and body-guard; and ten days later lie 
sjster secretly visited him, and took was King of the French. How far lie 
him the news as it arrived from Paris. owed his elevation to intrigues and 
From his retreat, he plainly heard the* manoeuvres of his own—how far he 
din of battle raging in the streets of had aimed at the crown which thus 
tho capital. On the 28th of July, a suddenly settled upon Ills brows—are 
canhou-ball, fired from Courbevoyc, questions that have been much dis- 
fqll near the palace, and at a short cussed, but never satisfactorily cluci- 
distance from the duchess and her dated. M. Appert’s opinion is worth 


sisterrin -law. There could be little 
doubt of the intention of the shot. 
This Circumstance made Mademoiselle 
think, that in their fury the royalists 
might attack Neitilly, and cany ofl‘ 
the family. Accordingly,, the duke, 
accompanied only' by liis faithful 
adherent Oudard, left his retreat, 
and crossed the country on foot to 
Eaincy, another of his seats, situated 
near Bendy. Tliis was on the 2'J.th 
the duke was <lvessed very 
simply, and wore a gray lmt with 
a trircolored cockade. As soon as 
the cannon shot was tired from 
■Com’beVoye, Mademoiselle said to 
the duchess, ‘‘My dear, we cannot 
stand by those people any longer; 
they maasacre the mob, and tire at 
us; we must take a, decided part.” 
Hastening to her wardrobe, she tore 
up several silk dresses, white, blue, 
dad red, made them into cockades, 
unJ distributed.them to the house¬ 
hold., From that moment, it is evi¬ 
dent, that if the royalists had had the, 
upper hand, the house of Orleans was 
ruined;,, 

On their way to Rainey, the duke 
and Oudgrd fell in with a peasant, 
digging his field as if nothing extra¬ 
ordinary was occurring. They asked 
him the pews. “ Mafoi, Monsieur ,” 
replied the man, “ they say that the 
people are thrilling the royal guard, 
that those stupid,J&urbonsbave run, 
and, that liberty will once more 
triumph,” 

“ AM the Pnke Of Orleans?” was 
,the nekt question, fl What do (lmy 
saypfhim ?” 

f "‘-^Np.donbt lie is with his cousins, 
not shown himself at his 
He’s no better than the 
talker, and nothing else.” 


recording. To us it appears a tem¬ 
perate aud rational one. 

“ I consider it proved that the 
Duke of Orleans did not, as many 
believe, work for the overthrow of his 
cousins. As a shrewd and 4;!ever 
man, he could not forget the chances 
given to his family by the retrograde 
policy of the Bourbons; he remem¬ 
bered that he had five sous, brought up 
in the public colleges, partaking tho 
intelligence and opinions of the rising 
generation, and therefore secure of 
public, sympathy; he bore in mind 
also, that (he Duke of Bordeaux, who 
alone stood above, his sons, in the 
sense of legitimacy, but far below 
them in (he opinion of the masses, 
was still very voting, and liable to the 
diseases of childhood. All these were 
so many motiv es for him to court that 
popularity which the Tuilevics each 
day lost. 1 le did not omit to do so. 
He showed himself cordial aud affable 
with till* popular members of the 
Chambers, adopted and sustained the 
system of mutual instruction, which 
was protected by the liberal section 
of the nation, in opposition to the 
priests, and founded schools on that 
plan on his estates. A generous pa¬ 
tron of artists aud men of letters, for 
political refugees, Poles, Greeks, and 
Italians, lie was ever ready to sub¬ 
scribe. In short, without conspiring, 
the Duke of Orleans did as much to 
advance the royal destiny of his family 
as the elder branch, by a completely 
contrary line of conduct, did to com- . 
promise theirs.” 

If these were the sole arts and con¬ 
jurations used by Louis Phfiippo ta > 
compass his ends, certainly no crown 
was ever more fairly come by $«n 
his. And verily so, uneasy-a station^. 
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so thorny a seat as that of King of 
the French, was scarce worth more 
active efforts; it would have been 
dearly bought by a sacrifice of honour 
and principle. The life of Louis 
Philippe is one of incessant toil and 
anxiety; his leisure is less, his work 
harder, than that of his meanest sub¬ 
ject. Late to bed, he rises early, 
rarely sleeping more than four hours; 
after a careful, but rapid toilet, his 
day’s labour begins, lie seldom 
breakfasts with his family; it would 
take too much lime; but has his fru¬ 
gal repast brought on a tray to the 
room where he happens to be. When 
he was Duke of Orleans, he read all 
the letters and petitions addressed to 
him, writing upon each an opinion or 
on order for the guidance of his secre¬ 
taries. • This practice he was of course 
obliged to discontinue when he be¬ 
came king. At the commencement of 
his reign, the number of letters and 
applications of various kinds, sent 
to the different members of the royal 
family, amounted to the astonishing 
number of a thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred u-day. Although, upon an 
average, not above fifty of these pos¬ 
sessed the least interest, or deserved 
an answer, the mere reading and 
classing of such a chaos of corres¬ 
pondence gave employment to several- 
secretaries. After a while, the flood 
of petitions abated, but M. Appert 
estimates them, in ordinary times, at 
six to eight hundred daily. Of the 
letters, only the important, ones .are 
hud before the King, who answers 
.many of them himself. He ex¬ 
amines the reports, projects, and 
nominations brought to him by his 
ministers, and, at least twice or 
■thrice a-woek, presides at the council- 
board. Private audiences, occupy 
much of Ins time; his conferences with 
architects, with the intendants of the 
civil list and of his private estates, 
am of frequent occurrence. The gal¬ 
leries of Versailles, and' the improve¬ 
ments at Fontainebleau—all inadeafter 
his plans, and in great measure under 
his personal superintendence—court- 
bajls and darners, diplomatic audi¬ 
ences, correspondence with foreign 
courts, journeys of various kinds, visits 
to the castle of Eu and to military 
camps —such are a portion of the in- 
numerable claims upon the time of the 


King of the French. But; by a deaf** 
beaded, active, and earnest maft, off-, 
dowed with the faculty of order, which?; 
Louis Philippe possesses hi a very-high; 
degree, much is to be got throughm'; 
a day of twenty hours; and, after; 
doing all that has been enumerated,/ 
and many other things of less import**' 
mice, the king still finds time to demote" 
to his family, for the necessary health-' 
fill exercise, and for the pernsal of the 
principal newspapers anti publications,' 
both English and fore gn. “ Each, 
morning, either before or after break- : 
fast, all the newspapers, political 
pamphlets, even caricatures, were laid, 
upon the table, and the king mid the 
princes were the first to read aloud the 
articles published against, them. They 
examined the caricatures, and passed 
them to the bystanders, saying, 1 What 
do you think of this V ’ *’ 

The taunt of parsimony has ever 
been prominent amongst the weapons 
of offence employed against the July 
monarchy by tlie French opposition 
press. The avarice of the Civil Lisfp 
the candle-end economies of the Cha¬ 
teau, the meagre clibre of Msde Mont¬ 
ali vet, have been harped,upon till they 
have become bywords in the mouths 
of the mob, always eager to detect the 
petty failings of their superiors. They 
have been a fertile subject of pun,. 
sneer, and witticism for those pasquin- ■ 
ading periodicals which care little for 
truth or justice so long as th' can 
tickle the popular palate, aur .up* 
their circulation; a perftv ^'ksure 
for.such loose and epheip' , ../ants as* 
the Charivari and the js-iamre, the 
Figaro and the Tintg&mre. Even 
graver journals, the dull and fanatical 
organs of the Legitimatlsts, have, ih-ft 
graver tone, made scornful retprdhe# 
to degrading and unkingly rfvartcd, 
whilst that witty monomaniac, the/ 
editor of the ie Mode” has launched ‘ 
the keen shafts of his unsparing ridi¬ 
cule against the mesgumerk Of the * 
usurping princes. It is easy* to gCt’■ 
up and sustain such a Cry aa ,'thifit* 
against which it would be bcncrtl&^iti 
dignity of the persons assailed, and of 
thbir newspaper organs, tb Contend'? - 
and, when supported by a 
of squib and jeer, daily 1 printed ' 
reading of a people vmo, :i: 

are most apt tb ptefer 
their friend, it is any thing bUfe iBj# 
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pif aftig tftat a fabrication should ac- 
quWetfedit, a falsehood l>e accepted 
ar i! trjtfl*/' "W6 believe there is no 
ground ‘for accusing the Orleans 
family of avarice. Time, they do 
not, in imitation of some of their pre¬ 
decessors, indulge in a- reckless pro¬ 
digality, and squander enormous sums 
upon profligate courtiers and lewd 
tvotnett. They better understand the 
proper distribution of their great 
\fealth. They do not gamble, or main¬ 
tain Petes' muisons , or establish a 
Purc-aux-rerfs, or commit any other 
of'the disgraceful extravagancies for 
which so many Bourbons have made 
themselves conspicuous, Jti this re¬ 
spect they have improved upon the 
traditions even of their own house. 
Louis Thilippe must be admitted to be 
a great improvement, both as a private 
and public man, upon his dissolute 
and disreputable forefathers, even by 
those bitter and malicious foes who 
convert liis habits of order and proper 
economy into a grave offence. \Vo 
learn from M. Appert to what extent 
bO sins in these particulars. To pre¬ 
serve his health, which is excellent, 
be lives very*simply. At dinner, lie 
raaffely eats any thing but soup and a 
iolid slice of roast beef; but the 
twenty-five or thirty persons who daily 
surround his board are subjected to no 
such frugal diet. The royal table is 
perfectly well served: the wines, es¬ 
pecially, are old and delicious, and 
the king takes as much care of < his 
guests as if he were a private gentle¬ 
man giving, a dinner. The iiitendant 
of the household submits each day’s 
bill of fare for the queen’s approval. 
Buch, at least, was the custom in the 
time of M. Appert, whose personal 
experience of the court, as far as we 
can judge from his Memoirs,—.for he 
is sparing of dates,—extends up to the 
year 1887. 

’ _ u The king takes particular care of 
Ids clothes; and 1 once saw him in a 
very bad humour because he had torn 
his’eoat against a door. The papers 
in his private study, the books iu his 
library, are arranged with great order, 
find he does not like to have their 
places changed in his absence. Whilst 
conversing, bis majesty amuses him¬ 
self by making envelopes for letters, 
and often makes those for the large 
patches serve twice, by turning 


them. He has tlifc habit'of wasting 
nothing, not even a thing of small 
value, that can again be made avail¬ 
able. He lo ves nei ther play nor field - 
sports: of an evening, in his domestife 
circle, lie sometimes amuses himself 
with a game at billiards, but seldom 
for long together; for it is very rare 
that he can get more than an hour to 
himself, uninterrupted by the arrival 
of important despatches, by the visits 
of ministers or foreign ambassadors.” 

W T e discern nothing very reprehen¬ 
sible in the harmless little peculiarities 
here enumerated. It may be stingy 
and unkingly to dislike being robbed, 
and in that case Louis Philippe is to 
blame, for wo are told that he keeps a 
watchful eye over the expenses of his 
household.. On the* other hand, he is 
generous to prodigality in the repairs 
and embellishments of his palaces and 
domains ; thus giving employment to 
many, and preparing for posterity 
monuments of his magnificence and 
of his princely encouragement of 
the artists and men of genius of Ids 
day. 1 fe has no abstract, love of gold, 
no partiality for gloating over money¬ 
bags : his expenses, on the contrary, 
often exceed his income, and entail 
debts upon his civil list and private 
fortune. He has an open hand for his 
friends, a charitable heart for the poor. 
Party feeling should not blind us to 
private virtue. Even those who least 
admire the public, conduct of Louis 
Philippe, who dislike his system of 
government, and blame his tortuous 
foreign policy, may, whilst censuring 
the couduct of the king, admit and 
admire 13ic good qualities of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

“ 1 remember,” says M. Apperi, 
when speaking of liic subordinate 
officers of the royal household, that 
one, of these gentlemen, having 
amassed, a great deal too rapidly, a 
certain competency, asked the king's 
permission to leave his service, and 
return to his own province, where an 
aunt, he. said, had left him a pretty 
income. ‘ L have not the least objec¬ 
tion,’ replied liis majesty; ‘ 1 only 
hope that I have not been vourunefe/’ ” 
And with this good-humoured remark, 
the heir, whether of dead aunt or 
living uncle, was allowed to retire 
upon his new-found fortune. Another 
anecdote, highly characteristic of him 
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of whom it is told, may here he intro¬ 
duced. The buiM-place ol‘ the house 
of Orjeans is at Dreux. From an 
exaggerated feeling of regard or friend¬ 
ship, or whatever it may be called, 
the dowager-duchess, mother of the 
king, inserted in her will an earnest 
wish, indeed an injunction, that her 
intondant, M. de Follcville', should, be 
buried in the outer vault; which pre¬ 
cedes that of the Orleans family, and 
that a slab with his name and quality 
should close his grave. The king duly 
complied with his mother's wish, but 
caused the inscribed side of the slab 
to be placed inwards, thus fulfilling 
the desire of the duchess without ex¬ 
posing her to tin 1 ill-natured comments 
of future generations. 

M. Appert takes us even into the 
royal bed-chamber. He does so with 
ali proper discretion, and we will 
venture to follow him thither. 

“ The king and queen alwn\ s occupy 
the same bed, which is almost as 
broad as it is long, but whose two 
halves are very differently composed. 
Ou one side is a plain horse-hair 
mattress, on the oilier an excellent 
feather-bed. The latter is for the 
queen. The princes and princesses 
are accustomed, like the king, to sleep 
on a single, mattress. There is always 
U light in their majesties’ apartment, 
and two pistols are placed upon a 
table near the hi rip." 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown !’’ In this instance, however, 
the pistol practice is the result pro¬ 
bably of an old habit rather than of 
any apprehension of a night attack 
upon the Tuilerios. We have passed 
the days when Kings were stabbed in 
then* beds or poisoned in their cups; 
and the attempts of the Fiese.his and 
Lecorrites do not appear to prey upon 
the robust health or dwell upon the 
imagination of their intended victim. 
With Marie Amelie it is very diffe¬ 
rent. The anxieties and sorrows she 
has experienced since 1830 have been 
terrible; and doubtless she has wished 
many times that her husband had 
never exchanged his retirement at 
Neuilly, his circle of friends at the 
.Palais Royal, for his present exalted 
but difficult and dangerous station. 
4i Ah! M. Appert,” she more than 
©nee exclaimed, “lie who invented 
the proverb, ‘Happy a a king.’ had 


certainly never worn a crown 
When we contemplate the careworn ; 
and suffering, but benevolent and in¬ 
teresting countenance of the virtuous 
Queen of the French, and call to ‘mind 
all her trials during the last fifteen 
years, the constant attempts on the 
king’s life, the death of the Princess 
Mary and of the much-loved Duke of 
Orleans, and the perils incurred by 
her other sons in Africa, how ©an wo 
doubt the sincerity of this exetoaa- ' 
tionV In unaffected piety, and in 
charily that blushes to be seen, this' 
excellent princess finds consolation, 
M. Appert becomes enthusiastic when, 
he speaks of her unassuming virtues* 
to which, however, his testimony was- 
scarcely needed. None, wo believe, 
not e\ cn her husband’s greatest, ene¬ 
mies, have ever ventured to deny them, 
“The queen disposes of five hun¬ 
dred thousand francs a-year for ail 
her personal expenses; and certainly 
she gives more than four hundred 
thousand in charity of all kinds. *M. 
Appert,’ she would sometimes say to 
me, ‘ give those five hundred frames 
we spoke of, but pnt them down upon 
next month's list, for the watery are 
bur. my purse is empty' ” Imposture, 
ingratitude, even the insolent form of 
tin 1 petitions addressed to her, fail to 
discourage her in her benevolent mis¬ 
sion. “ Madam,” an old Bonapartist 
lady one day wrote to her, “ if the 
Bourbons had not returned to France 
— for the misfortune of the nation — 1 
my beloved mistress and protectress, 
tin: Empress Maria Louisa, wbuld 
still be upon the throne, and I should 
not be under the humiliating neces¬ 
sity of telling yon that I ant without 
eat, and that the wretched mattresa 
upon which T sleep is about to*bo 
tIn-own out of the garret 1 iifhttbit, 
because my year's reut is unpaid! I 
dare not ask yon for assistance, for 
mv heart is with iny real sovereign,- 
mid I cannot promise yon ray grati¬ 
tude. If, however, you think proper 
to preserve a life winch, since <ha 
misfortunes of my country, has been 
so full of bitterness, I will accept & 
lorfn: I should blush to receive a gift. 
I am, madam, your servant, Ch^-r." 

Hero w as a pretty letter to set be¬ 
fore a queen ; 1 a mode of imploring 
alms that might well have disgusted 
the most charitable. But what wft£ 
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Mam Amalie's reply to the precious with the king, lier generosity and the 



opistle. i vShe was accustomed to open 
hurthe petitions addressed to her— 
" ^numerous indeed they were — 
fear own hand, and to write upon 
Of them instructions for M. 
Appert. When the impertinent mis¬ 
sive of the Ronapartist reached tiiat 
gentleman, the following lines had 
.been added to it:—“ She must be very 
.unhappy for slue is very unjust. A 
hundred francs to be sent to her im¬ 
mediately ; and I beg M. Appert to 
: make inquiries concerning this Indy’s 
circumstances.” M. Appert, indig- 
uaht the tone of the letter, ven¬ 
tured tO: remonstrate ; but the queen 
■ insisted, and even tripled her intended 
donation, incase it should be required 
by her . singular petitioner, whom her 
almoner accordingly proceeded to 
visit. “ I knocked at d wonn-eaten 
door, on the fifth floor of a house in 
the Rue St. Andre des Arts, and a 
lady dressed in black (it was her only 
gown,) opened it. 

■ , u * Sir,’ said she, much agitated, 
1 are you the commissary of police 
Couio to, arrest me tor my shameful 
letter to the queen ? You must for- 

f ive s ifte: 1 am so unhappy that at times 
bdeotoe deranged. I am sorry to have 
written as I did to a princess whom all 
tile poor call good and charitable.’ 

‘;Be not alarmed, madam,’ 1 re- 
' piled, taking her petition from my 
:peeket. ‘ Read her majesty's orders; 
^tkey will enable yon to judge, of her 
better than,, any thing 1 could tell 


Madame Q. read the affecting 
Wprtfsp added by the queen; then, 
bursting into tears, she pressed the 
papyri©\,her*Jipe* ‘Sir,’ she ex- 

.tplabbed, ‘ $ve me nothing, but leave 
nie.rtKs' hply relic. I will die of 
huugar with it upon my heart.’ 
i*Madame C. proving in all re- 
worthy of the queen’s gene* 
|tf, -IJjUsft her the three hundred 
ivrmUfy bat had much difficulty in 
preyaiiin^qn her to give up the peti- 
lj jtylfieb. I: still preserve with re- 
5 and veneration. This trait of 
of the ’ prench Is only one 
isam.” , 

,WS%Adelaide d’Orleans,vies in 
^th her sister-in-law *, and, 
1 ■ has „ no separate .esfcab- 

1$$!' Fans, 1 bat .lives always 



expenses of frequent jotuneys, and of 
a certain retinue which she is com¬ 
pelled to maintain, have sometimes 
caused her temporary embarrass¬ 
ments. “Thus is it,” she one day 
said to M. Appert, with reference to 
a loan she had contracted, “ that 
royalty enriches ns. People ask what 
the king does with his money, and to 
satisfy them, it would be neccssmy to 
publish the names of honourable 
friends of liberty, who, in consequence 
of misfortunes, have solicited and ob¬ 
tained from him sums of twenty, thirty, 
forty, and even of three hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. They forget all the extra¬ 
ordinary expenses my brother has had 
to meet, all the demands he has to 
comply with. Out of his revenues 
lie has finished the Palais Royal, im¬ 
proved the appanages of the house of 
Orleans, and 3 ef, sooner or later, all 
that propcrt) r will revert to the State. 
'When we returned to Prance, onr 
inheritance was so encumbered, that 
my brother was advised to decline, 
administering to the estate; but to 
that neither lie nor l would consent. 
For all these things, people make no 
allowance. Truly, M. Appert, wo 
know not how to act to inspire tho 
confidence which our opinions and our 
consciences tell us we fully deserve.” 

This was spoken on the 23d Janu¬ 
ary, 1832, and written down the same 
evening, by M. Appert. Madame 
Adelaide bad then been too short a. 
time a king's sister, to have become 
acquainted with the bitters as well as 
the sweets of that elevated position,— 
to have experienced the thorns that 
lurk amongst the roses .of a crown. 
Doubtless she lias since learned, that 
calumny, misrepresentation, and un¬ 
merited censure, art inevitable penal¬ 
ties of royalty, their endurance forming 
part of the moral tax pitilessly levied 
upon the-great ones of the earth. 

So liberal an ahpsgiver .as the 
Queen of the French, and one whoso,, 
extreme kindness of heart is so uni¬ 
versal fy r known, is of course peculiarly 
liable to imposition; and the principal 
duty of M. Appert, was to investigate 
the merits of the claimants on. the 
royal bounty, aiul to prevent it, as far, 
as possible,, from passing into, un* 
worthy* hands. For this office his 
acquaintance with the prisons apl 
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galleys, Avith tlie habits, tricks, and 
vices of the poor, peculiarly fitted 
him. lie discovered innumerable de¬ 
ceits, whose authors had hoped, by 
their assistance, to extract an unde¬ 
served dole from the coffers of the 
queen. Literary men, assuming that 
designation on the strength of an ob¬ 
scure pamphlet or obscene volume, 
and who, when charity Avas refused 
them, often demanded a bribe to ex¬ 
clude a venomous attack on the royal 
family from the columns of some scur¬ 
rilous journal; sham refugees from all 
countries ; old officers, whose cam¬ 
paigns had never taken them out of 
Paris, and aaIiosc red ribbon, given 
to them by VAutre , on the held of 
Wagram or Marengo, Avas put into 
their button-hole on entering the 
house, and hastily taken out on leav¬ 
ing it, lest the police should inquire 
Avhat right they had to its Avear : 
such Avcrc a lew of the many classes 
of impostors detected by M. Appert. 
One insatiable lady sent, regularly 
eA'cry day, two or three petitions to 
various members of the royal family, 
considering them as so many lottery 
tickets, sure, sooner or later, to bring 
a prize. She frankly confessed to 
M. Appert the principle she Avent 
upon. “Petitions,” she said, “like 
advertisements in the newspapers, 
end by yielding a profit to those 
who patiently reiterate them. Per¬ 
sons who constantly see my name, 
and hear that I have eighteen chil¬ 
dren, come at last, to pity and relieve 
my distress, which is real.” This 
woman was, as she said, in real diffi¬ 
culties, but nevertheless it avus im¬ 
possible to comply A\ r ith all her de¬ 
mands. When, by M. Appcrl’s advice, 
the queen and Madame Adelaide re¬ 
fused to do so, tins •Pertinacious peti¬ 
tioner got up a .melodramatic effect, 
borrowed from the Forte St Martin, 
or some other Boulevard theatre. She 
Avrote a letter, announcing that if she 
did not receive immediate assistance 
she had* made every preparation to 
suffocate herself with charcoal that 
same cvehing. “ Tiicu this good 
queen Avduld send for me., and say, 

* Mon Dicu I M. Appert, Madame it, 
is gohtg toltill herself. It 1$ a great 
crime, and tve' must prevent it. Be 
. st^gbod as to send her forty frapes.’ 
Ana {©'prevent tny raising objections 


to this too great goodness, her tnajesty- 
would add immediately, * I know Avhat 
you are about to say: that she de¬ 
ceives me, and will not kill herself; 
but if it did happen; God would not 
forgive us. It is better to be deceived 
than to risk such a misfortune.’" 

There exist regular-joint-stock com¬ 
panies, composed of SAvindlers leagued 
together for the plunder of the charit¬ 
able. Some of the members feign, 
misfortune and misery, and send 
petitions to the queen, the minis¬ 
ters, or to any one knoAvn as rich 
and benevolent; whilst others, well 
dressed and. decorated, assume the 
character of protectors of the un¬ 
fortunate, and answer for the respec¬ 
tability and deserts of their proteges. 
M. Appert describes a lodging rented 
by one of these companies. It might 
have furnished Eugene Sue with & 
chapter in his “Mysteries of Paris.** 
“ It consisted of two roOuis. In' one 
AAcre a av retched truckle-bcd, two 
broken chairs, an old table; the other 
Avas avcII furnished Avith excellent 
chairs, a mahogany table, and clean 
curtains. The door connecting the 
rooms avus carefully masked l;>y & 
hanging of old paper, similar to that-' 
of the outer one; the bed Avas a dirty 
straw mattress. The impostor wha 
occupied these lodgings received her 
visitors in the shabby room, and there 
she looked so miserable, that it was 
impossible to help relieving'her. Tim 
charitable person or persons'gone, she N 
transferred herself to tho inner apart¬ 
ment, and led a joyous file with her : 
confederates and fellow-petitioners. 
There are in Paris as many as fifty Of 
these immoral associations, wltioh the- 
police does not interfere with, bec4uBe» 
it finds most of their members serviced , 
able an spies.” The suMdc*dwl&# 
seems a favourite resource of< 
yell as female impostors. B.,., 

formerly in'the army, now it g4mbte* 
always carried two loaded pi^tolfl, at:,' 
his pocket, (the balls forgotten, yptyj; 
likely,) and when be camo ta 
for assistance, which was 
hundred times a-year, he 
threatened to blow out 
my room ; having left, he #tt 

to a newspaper for which? te||g|j 
publishing to Europe ‘ 

■ the royal ,ftmjly v and 

thoBo abou^th^be^imir^' 
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'I refused to yield 
;»* to* 'Mr. JR. changed hi* 

to-live, but with 

and, according to pro- 
\ fnj^ ytyfetTWttrtby man of letters wrote 
4ghfi»&.Ji*e ih&fc newspaper, and sent 
. attonymoiis'letters to the Tuileries.” 

princes, Italian pa- 
, ttMsi,; vi&frif&aa • of : all possible armies 
«aSj$ Imhjesv moustached to the eyes, 
^brir c^ats covered with crosses, their 
'btfehsts,'as they,affirmed, with scars; 
Mtl-de-cainps of half the kings and 

• gefierate in the world; wounded and 
fever-stricken soldiers from Algeria; 
-r-these , were a few of the false, 
titles to charity impudently advanced 
by “the -inob of rogues and impostors, 

. wliOs daily crowded hi. Appert’s auti- 
chamber, giving it the jispcct. of a 
guard-room or of the depot of some 
house of correction, and displaying in 
their tales of wo astonishiug address 
and ingenuity. And in spite of the im¬ 
mense army of gendarmes and police- 
spies; who arc supposed to envelop 
France- in the vast net of their vigi¬ 
lance—and win) certainly succeed in 

• rendering it asnnliko a landoflihorty 
> v as a free country w ell can be—in spite of 

the complicated passport system, hav¬ 
ing for one of its chief objects the check 
of crime and fraud, we find that these 
jail-birds “had always passports and 
certificates, and were often provided 
with letters of recommendation from 
persons of'rank and wealth, who found 
’ it easier to'sign their name than to 
dmw their purse-strings. 1 posse.-s 
more fchaii fifteen hundred letters ami 
‘notes, Jafge-and small, from peers of 
France, -generals, ex-ministers, and 
others, recommending petitioners; and 
sometimes, when I mot these com¬ 
plaisant patrons, they know not even 
' the name of those they had thus sup¬ 
ported. The visits of those illustrious 
•persons often lost me a great deal of 
time; and what astonished me beyond 
> measure was,: that the possession of a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty thou- 
'hand francs a-year did not' prevent 
' these rich misers from tormenting me. 
"Jlfiey would lose two or three hours 
'-^her-lb-au pay down a penny. The 
•'sdtt-iadaw of one of the richest 
v ^oj!Uietot’s iu France once wrote me 
ft- nsost lrumble and suppliant letter, 
Jhegg&gfiie to obtain from the- Queen 


ft grant of thirty francs-to one of his 
domestics, who, through old age, was 
compelled to leave his service.” Ami 
mapy an enemy did M. Appert make 
by noncompliance with the requests 
of the wealthy skin-flints, who sought 
to do a charitable act at another’s 
expense. The Queen and the Princess 
Adelaide often received petitions from 
ladies of Ihe court, who expatiated on 
the interesting and deserving charac¬ 
ter of those they recommended. Ne¬ 
vertheless, hi. Appert was always 
desired to inquire info the real merits 
of the case, and frequently Jbnnd that 
it was not one deserving of succour. 
Then the queen or princess would say, 
when next they were importuned on 
the subject, *• hly dear countess, M. 
Appert has been to see your ]>rotvgk\ 
lias made due inquiry, ’ and finds 
that we have many upon our list.-in 
far greater need of assistance. I am 
sorry, therefore, to be unable to com¬ 
ply a with jour wishes.” Here, of 
course, was au enemy for poor jVI. 
Appert, who certainly needs the 
approbation of bis own conscience as 
reward for having gratuitously held 
so thankless an office. His functions 
u ere no light ones, and took up nearly 
his whole t ime. 1 lis position relatively 
to the royal family compelled him to 
receive a vast number of persons of all 
ranks and classes, some of them of no 
very respectable description, but who 
were useful in procuring him informa¬ 
tion. Once or twice a month the 
Phrenological Society Held its sittings 
at his house. Hu ring one of these 
meetings two heads were brought into 
the room in a basket, and placed with 
great care upon the table. 44 I thought 
they were in wax ; the eyes were open, 
the faces placid. Upon approaching, 
I recognised the, fra taros of the as¬ 
sassins, Lacenuiro aild Avril, whom I 
had seen iu their dungeons. ‘l)o 
you find them like, M. Appert ? * said 
the man who had brought them. T 
replied iu the affirmative. 1 No won¬ 
der,’ said lie, 4 they are not more than 
four hours off their shoulders.-’ They 
were the actual heads of the two mur¬ 
derers.” Not satisfied with having 
the heads, our philanthvopical phreno¬ 
logist had the headsman. We have 
already referred to the less scientific 
but more convivial meetings held v afc 
M. Appert’a house, in the shape of 
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dinners, ,given eaelr Saturday, and To meet Samson ahd 
at which the guests were aU, in invited the late Lord Durham^«&;■' 
some way or other, men of mark. Bowring, De dony. the academician/ 
Sometimes the notorious Vidocq, and Admiral Laplaqe, and several others' 
Samson, the executioner of Paris— The executioner sat on Ms .right*, tbq 
son of the man who decapitated Louis policeman on his lefk and feethocca- 


the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and 
*o many other illustrious victims— 
took their places at M. Apperfs talde. 
When this occurred, all his friends 
were anxious lbv an invitation. The 
only two who declined meeting the 
thief-taker and the headsman, were 
the archbishop of Malines, and M. 
Arnault, of the French Academy, 
brother-in-law of Regnant dc St. 
Jean d’Augely, who was so influential 
a person in the time of Napoleon. 
There were others, howcior, whom 
M. Arnault disliked to meet. He 
had a great prejudice against writers 
of the romantic school, and espe¬ 
cially against Dumas, whom he called 
a. washed-out negro. If M. Appcrt 
wanted an abrupt refusal, lie merely 
had to say to him, “ Dine with me on 
Saturday next. I shall have Balzac 
and .Alexander Dumas.” Caustic in 
manner, but good and amiable, M. 
Arnault cherished the memory of 
Napoleon with a fidelity that did him 
honour. In the court of his house 
grew a willow, sprung from a slip of 
that at St. Helena. After 1R30, mis- 


sionally favoured him with a qpaflden- 
tial a parte. Samson was gmvo. 
serious, rather out of his 
amongst the grand seigneurs^ atf-shC’ 1 
called them ; Vidocq, qn the contrary, 
was gay, lively, and quite atjhis,eas$. 

“ 4 Do you know,’ said he, with a 
laugh, to the headsman, ‘I have often 
sent you customers when I was chief 
of the brigade, of safety ? ’ 

444 1 kno\f you have, M. Vidocq,’ 
replied Samson. Then, in a low voice 
to me, ‘Any where but in your house, 
sir, I should hardly like to dine in 
company with that joker. He’s a 
queer one.’ Almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, Vidocq whispered, ‘He’s a 
worthy man, that Monsieur Samson; 
but all tlie same, it- seems odd jto mo 
to sit at the same table'with him.”’ 
Very good, the spy; not bad, the 
hangman. In the conversation that 
followed, Lord Durham and the ac¬ 
complished Hermite de la Chaussde 
d'Antic took a share, and Samson gave 
some curious details concerning his ter¬ 
rible profession. He was on the. scaf¬ 
fold when Louis XVI. was executed. 


fortune overtook him, and M. Appcrt 
tried to interest t he king and Madame 
Adelaide in bis behalf. He was suc¬ 
cessful, and a librarian’s place was 
promised to his friend. But, the pro¬ 
mise was all that M. Arnault ever 
obtained. The ill-will or obstinacy of 
the minister, who had the power of 
nomination, is assigned by M. Appcrt 
as the cause, of the disappointment, 
which lie hesitates to attribute to 


44 We all loved the king in our fa¬ 
mily,” said ho, 44 ami when my father 
was obliged, according to orders, to 
take up the bead by the hair and 
show it to the people, the sight of 
that royal countenance, which pre¬ 
served all its noble and gentle ex¬ 
pression, so affected him that, be 
nearly swooned away. Luckily I was 
tlierts anil being tail, I masked him 
from the crowd, so that his tears-and 


lukewarmness on the part of his royal 
patrons. Louis Philippe is the last 
man, according to our notion of him, 
to suffer himself to be thwarted by a 
minister, whether in great or small 
things. lungs, whose position ex] wises 
them to so much solicitation, should 
be especially cautious iu promising, 
Strictly on their guard against the 
odious vice, too common, in the world, 
of lightly pledging and easily breaking 
their word. They", above all men, 
should ever bear in mind that a 
broken promise is but a lie inverted. 

* We return to M. Apperfs dinners. 


emotion, which in those days*might 
have sufficed to bring us to the guUIj- 
tiue in our turn, passed unobserved.” 
Presently Vidocq ventured a joke, 
concerning the headsman’s:office, 
which greatly offended him of 
axe, who muttered his displeasureja 
M. Apperfs ear. 44 That man is a» 
coarse as bailey bread,” was: ids 
remark: “ it is easy to sec be is not 
used to good society ; he does not be¬ 
have himself as I «fo/” -Poor' 
who receives about 
year for the performan 
lanclioly duties, was, i 
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well behaved. His appearance was 
so respectable, Ms black coat, gold 
’Chain, and frilled shirt, so irreproach¬ 
able, that on his first visit to M. 
Appert, that gentleman’s secretary 
took him for some village mayor on 
his way to a wedding, or about to 
.head a deputation to the king. Upon 
Lord Barham’s expressing a wish to 
see ti»e guillotine, he obligingly offer¬ 
ed to show it to him. hi. Appert 
gives an account of the visit. “ On 
the following Saturday, Lord Durham, 
accompanied by his nephew, heir, I 
believe, to his title and vast fortune, 
Came in his carriage to fetch me. He 
had told so many English of our in¬ 
tended visit, that we were followed 
by a string of vehicles, like tlio pro¬ 
cession to a funeral. On our way, 
Lofd Durham asked me if it were 
•ndtpossible to buy a sheep to try the 
guillotine upon. On my telling him 
that to do so would give just grounds 
fear severe criticisms, he did not press 
Ilia wish. On reaching the line dn 
Marais, I went alone into Samson's 
house. He was in a full dress suit of 
block, waiting to receive us. He 
conducted our party, at least fifty in 
number, to the banks of the Canal 
St-Martin, where, in a coaclimakor’s 
shed, the guillotine was kept. Here 
there was a fine opportunity for the 
display of a genuine English characte¬ 
ristic. Everybody wished to touch 
everything; to handle the hatchet and 
baskets, and get upon the plank w hich 
supports the body when tin; head is 
fitted into the fatal frame. Samson 
had had the guillotine repainted and 
put together, and bundles of straw 
served to show its terrible power.” 

At another dinner, to which Sam¬ 
son and Vidocq were invited, ilalzac 
and Dumas were present, and the 
talk was most amusing. For romance 
writers, the conversation of such men 
must possess especial interest and 
value. Of Vidocq, M. Appert speaks 
veiy highly, with respect both to his 
head and heart. lie began life as a 
soldier under Dtnnouriez, and was 
sent to prison for forging a passport. 
Endowed with peat intelligence and 
physical strength, and with a restless 
activity of mind and body, he made his 

S , and opened a negotiation for 
Bardotf, on wlikh condition he 
p| to reader great services to 


the police. His offer was accepted 
and he kept his. word. M. Appert 
considers his skill as a police agent 
unsurpassable. It is perhapsin gra¬ 
titude for that gentleman’s good opi¬ 
nion that Vidocq has bequeathed him 
his head, should he die first, for the 
purpose of phrenological investiga¬ 
tions. We find two or throe in¬ 
teresting traits and anecdotes of 
the thief-catcher. A report once 
got abroad that he had an only 
daughter to marry, and as he was 
supposed to be rich, he immediately 
received a host of offers for her hand, 
many of them from young men of 
excellent, family, but in needy cir¬ 
cumstances. Vidocq, who had no 
children, was vastly amused at this 
sudden eagerness for the honour of his 
alliance. Samson has two pretty 
daughters, who are well brought up 
and even accomplished, and who will 
probably marry the sons of the exe¬ 
cutioners of large towns. Hangmen, 
like kings, can only wed in their own 
sphere. u Samson, who was grateful 
for the politeness shown him by Lord 
Durham, thought it might please that 
uobleman to possess the clothes worn 
by .remarkable criminals, and offered 
to send them to me. Thus 1 had for 
some time in my possession tin; coats 
worn at their execution by i'ioschi, 
Laecnaire, and Alibaud. It was one 
of Samson's assistants who brought 
them, and each time I gave him fifteen 
francs as compensation, the clothes 
being his perquisites.” M. Appert re¬ 
lates many other curious particulars 
concerning French executioners, and 
gives a remarkable letter from Sam¬ 
son himself, relating to the guillotine, 
to- the punishment of branding, and 
to the old tax called iiarnt/e, which 
was formerly levied, to the profit of 
the headsman, on all grain and fruits' 
entering Paris. This tax gave rise 
to many disputes and discussions be¬ 
tween the country people and the 
men appointed to collect it, who re¬ 
ceived from tlie peasants the title of 
r nlets tie bourreau . From that time 
dates the French proverb, “ insolent 
as a hangman’s lacquey.” 

Of the four sons of Louis Philippe, 
M. Appert speaks In terms of very high 
praise, Doubtless they are all well* 
informed and accomplished princes, 
although, as yet, none of them have 
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given indieationsof striking talents or 
high qualities; possibly because they 
have lacked opportunities for their dis¬ 
play. ’’Not oiio of them enjoys the pres¬ 
tige and popularity of the late Duke of 
1 Orleans. The Prince de JoinvUlc, by 
Ws handsome person, and frank, off¬ 
hand manners, also by his &ntipafhj\ 
real or supposed, to the English, and 
by his occasional indulgence in abit of 
harmless clap-trap and rhodomontade, 
has acquired the favour and good opi¬ 
nion of certain classes of the French 
•people, who behold in him the man 
destined, at some future day, to 
humble the maritime power of England, 
and to take the British fleet into Brest 
or Cherbourg, as Gulliver towed the 
hostile men-of-war into the port of 
Lilipiit. We trust it will be long before 
he has an opportunity of displaying his 
prowess, or of disappointingthe expec¬ 
tations of his admirers: The Duke of 
Nemours, against whom nothing can bo 
-alleged, who has distinguished him¬ 
self in Algeria, and who is represent¬ 
ed, by those who best know him, as 
a man of sense and moderate views, 
fcealous for the welfare of his country, 
has been far less successful than liis 
nautical brother, in captivating the 
sympathies of the bulk of the nation. 
This can only be attributed to his 
manners, which are reserved, and 


thought to indicate pride; bnt this 
seeming haughtiness is said to disap¬ 
pear upon nearer acquaintance., yf'V 
the two younger brothers, the charafc- 1 
ters have yet to bp developed* It 
has been affirmed that tho natural 
abilities of tho Duke of Aumalo aro . 
superior to those of either of his 
seniors. As far as can bo judged 
by the scanty opportunities they have 
hitherto had of displaying them, the 
military talents of tno French princes 
are respectable. Their personal con-, 
rage is undoubted. But for the oppo¬ 
sition of the king and of their anxious 
mother, they would, according td M. 1 
Appert, be continually in Africa, 
heading and serving as examples to 
the troops. Bravery, however, whose 
absence is accounted a crime in. the 
private soldier, can hardly be made a 
merit of in men whose royal blood 
raises them, when scarcely beyond 
boyhood, to the highest ranks in the 
service. And the best wish that fan ‘ 
be formed on behalf of the princes 
of France, of their countiy, and of 
Europe, is that their military expe¬ 
rience may ever be limited, as, with 
some slight exceptions, it has hitherto 
been, to the superintendence of field* 1 
days, and the harmless manoeuvres of 
Mediterranean squadrons. 
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MILDRED; 
A Tale. 
Chap. IV. 


A ; row days afterwards the Bloora- 
Jtelds also and Miss Willoughby loft 
■ Brassels.for Palis. 

It is far from our purpose to follow 
ihetn Step by step upon their route. 
$?he little love-affair we have undcr- 
itsken to relate, lefids us a dance upon 
Continent; but we have no dispo- 
sitiGn to play the tourist one moment 
morn than is necessary; and as no 
Incidents connected with our story 
occpred la Paris, we shall not loiter 
< Jong even in that gayest and most, 
seductive of Capitals. He who knows 
Omaris—and .who does not?—and at 
all understands what sort of traveller 
■Mildred was, will easily conceive the 
deHght she felt in visiting the. public 
Monpmpntg, ancient and modern: in 
Observing its populace, so diversified 
And mobile in their expression, so 
sombre and so gay; in travelling the 
different quarters ol‘ a city which still 
retains in parts whatever is most pic¬ 
turesque in the structures of the middle 
ages, whilst it certainly displays what¬ 
ever is most tasteful in modern archi¬ 
tecture, and- which, in fact, in every 
sense of the word, is the most com¬ 
plete summary of human lift; that 
exists upon the face of the earth. 

What modem city can boast a point 
of view comparable to that which 
:;bm$ts upon the stranger as he enters 
#i tbe J?lace de la Concorde. ! What 
beautiful architecture to his right and 
to Ids left !—the Palais Bourbon , the 
distant Madeleine, the Chamber of 
Beptities—whilst. before hjm runs the 
long avenue of the Champs Elysdes, 
.terminated by its triumphal arch. 
No crowding in of buildings. 2 s 1 o 
Paricemng of the air. Here is open 
fj apace and open sky, trees and foim- 
tains, and a rivet flowing through the 
scene. There room to quarrel, no 
doubt, with some of its details. Those 
"two,- beautiful fountains in the centre 
* a^ebeautiful only at a certain rtwpect- 
.' ; ful distance; you must not approach 
.discoloured nymphs who are 
bach squeezing water out of the. body 
of the fish she holds in her anus. !N or 


can we ever reconcile ourselves to 
that Egyptian obelisk which stands 
between them; in itself admirable 
enough, but as much out of place as a 
sarcophagus in a drawing-room. Hut 
those and other criticisms of the like 
kind, are to bo made, if worth whilo, 
on after reflection and a leisure exami¬ 
nation ; the iirst view which the scene, 
as a whole, presents to the eye, is like 
enchantment. 80 at least Mildred 
thought, when, the morning after their 
arrival, (while the breakfast was 
waiting for her uncle,.-who was com¬ 
pensating himself for the fatigues of 
tlie journey,) she coaxed her aunt to 
put her arm in hers, and just turn 
round the, corner—she knew from the 
map where she was—and lake one 
look at it whilst the sun was shining 
so brightly above them. 

Nor are there many cities, however 
boastful of their antiquities, which 
present more picturesque views than 
meet the eye as, leaving the garden 
of the Tuilcries, you proceed up the 
river; and the, round towers, with 
their conical roofs, of the Palais dc 
Justice , rise on the, opposite banks, and 
you catch glimpses of Notre Dame. 
’fn London, the houses have crowded 
down to the edge of tin; water, and 
are standing up (0 their ankles in it, 
so that the. inhabitants may walk 
about its streets all their lives, and 
never know that a river is flowing 
through their city. From {ho centre 
of one of its bridges they may indeed 
assure themselves of ’tju; fact, and 
confirm, by their own observations, 
what they ligd learned in the geo¬ 
graphical studies of their youth, that 
London is built on tin. river Thames 1 ; 
but, even from this position, it is 
more wood than water they will see. 
The shipping, and the boats of all 
kinds, blot out the river, and so crush 
and overcharge it that it is matter of 
mauler liow it continues to exist and 
move under such a burden. It is 
otherwise ip Paris. There one walks 
along the quay, and sees .the river 
flowing through the city. • 
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In spite of its revolutions, of its 
innovations, of its impatient progress, 

_ there,, is much still in Paris to carry 
hack the thoughts of a visitor to anti¬ 
quated times. If the Madeleine is a 
Grecian temple, if he finds that roll-, 
gious ceremonies are performed there 
with an elegance and propriety which 
propitiate the taste of the profane, if 
they fail to satisfy the fervour of the 
devout — a short walk will bring him 
to the venerable, church of St. Germain, 
hard by the Louvre, where lie will 
encounter as much solemnity and 
antiquity as he can desire; an anti¬ 
quity, however, that is still alive, that 
Is still worshipping as it used to wor¬ 
ship. He will see at the further 
extremity of the church a dark, arched 
recess, imitative of a cavern or sepul¬ 
chre, at the end of which lies the 
Christ, pale and bleeding, visible only 
by tlie light of tapers; and, if lie goes 
to matins there, lie will probably find 
himself surrounded by a crowd of 
kneeling devotees, kneeling on the 
stone pavement before this mediaeval 
exhibition. Two distant ages seem 
to be brought together and made con¬ 
temporaries. 

Rut we will not be tempted to loiter 
on our way even at Paris; avc take 
post horses and proceed with our party 
to Lyons. 

A long ride, what an exceptional 
state it is!—Avhat. a chapter apart— 
Avhnt a parenthesis in life! The days 
avc pass rolling along the road are 
always dropped out of the almanack; 
we have lost them, not in the sublime 
sense of the Roman emperor, but 
fairly out of the calendar; we cannot 
make up the tale of (lavs and AA'eeks. 
We start—especially if it is in a foreign 
country that we are travelling—Avith 
how much exhilaration ! Every thing 
is new, and this charm of novelty l<>nds 
an interest to the most trivial things 
avc encounter. Not one of the least 
amusements,of travel is this passing, 
in easy and rapid review, the Avavride 
novelties widen the rend, the village, 
HJid the street that avo scamper through, 
present, to us. The changing costume 
of the peasant—the AAriiimsical, tradi¬ 
tionary head-dress of the women, 
which, whimsical as it is, retains its 
geographical boundaries with a con¬ 
stancy rarely found in any flora of 
the botanist — the oddly constructed 
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vehicles, carts fashioned upon all co%" 
ccivable plans, and drawn by horses^: 
or mules, or oxen harnessed and 
corated in what seems quite a ttias^f 
querading attire—these, and a thou-],:] 
sand other things, in their nature 
most common and familiar, claim ‘for* 
once the power to surprise us. All-they; 
common-place of* dally life eomesi'j 
before us, ■ - . 

“ Trick’d in this momentary wonderment, 4 *' 

Here, in the south of France, for in¬ 
stance, a cart-horse approaches you 
with a collar surmounted by a large 
upright horn, and furnished, moreover, 
with two long curving antennae branch-, 
ing from either side, which, with the 
gay trappings that he wears, giyo to 
an ohl Mend the appearance of some 
monstrous specimen of entomology',; 
you might expect him to unfold A. 
pair of enormous Avings, and take 
iligbt. as you adA r anoe, and not pass 
you quieliy by, as lie soon will, Sod¬ 
ding liis head in his old familiar style, 
ami jingling his bolls. While the 
mind is fresh, there is‘nothing which 
does not excite some transitory plea¬ 
sure. Hut AvJien the journey is felt 
to lie growing long—very long—what 
a singular apathy steals over us l 
IVe struggle against this encroaching 
1 orpor—we are ashamed of it—we 
rouse the mind to thought, we wake 
the eye to observation — all in vain. 
Those incessant Avheels of the carriage 
roll round and round, and Ave -are 
rolling on as mechanicallyas they. The 
watch, which we refrain from’' con¬ 
sulting too often, lest the interest of 
its announcements should bo abated*, 
is our only friend; we look at it Avfth 
a secret hope that it may have tra¬ 
velled farther than avo venture -to- 
prognosticate: we proclaim that £fc is 
just Iavo o’clock, and in reality expect 
that it is three, and- try to eheat ©»r- 
,selves into an agreeable surprise; We 
look, and the hands point precisely,a$ 
half-past one !• • ’ . % 

“What a bmtHesf-lihe' lop&i#g 
thing,” said Mildred, a$ she rotted' 
herself from this unwelcome toipor,. 
“seems the earth when it is, divide# 
into square fields, and. ettt iittopoven 
lurroAAs by the plough !—so 
a mere manufactory'for grgfr'; 

Avhen shall I see it-rise*/ 
the mountain? ” 
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d&ir Mildfcd,” said her aunt, 
gtetitly jogging her, “ do yon know 

- tlmrytjq arte talking in your sleep ? ” 
''^W*hsirG been asleep, my dear aunt, 

ii 'j,# something very like it, I know; 

I thought just then*-I was quite 
;t 'awake,, ,a was Mildred’s quiet reply. 

; - When the party reached Lyons, 
there was some little discussion as to 
the*route thcj r should take into Italy, 
Mildred had hoped to cross the Alps, 
and this had been their original inten¬ 
tion; blit the easy transit down the 
liver, by the steam-boat, to Avignon, 

} Vas a temptation Which, presenting 
Itself after the fatigues of his Jong 
jotiriiey from Paris, was irresistible 
to Mf. Bldomfield. He determined, 
therefore, to proceed into Italy by 
way of Marseilles, promising his niece 
that she should cross the Alps, and 
pass through Switzerland on their re¬ 
turn home. 

Accordingly, they embarked in the 
Steamer. Here Mr. Bloomfield was 
more at liis ease. One circumstance, 
.however, occasioned him a little alarm. 
He was watching, with some curiosity, 
the movements of two men who were 
•sounding the river, with long polos, 
on either side of the vessel. The rea¬ 
son of tliis manoeuvre never distinctly 
occurred to him, till he heard the bot¬ 
tom of tfic boat grating on the bed of 
the liver. “No danger!” cried the 

- man at the helm, who caught Mr. 
Bloomfield’s eye, as he looked round 
with some trepidation. “No danger!” 
muttered Mr. Bloomfield. “No danger, 
perhaps, of being drowned; but - the 
risk of being stuck here fast in the 
•midst of this river for four-and-twcuty 
hours, is danger enough.” After this, 
be watched the motions of these men 
with their long poles w ith less curio- 

' -sity, indeed, but redoubled interest. 

• It was in vain, however, that he 
endeavoured to communicate his alarm 
> Mildred, who contented herself with 
'imping, that if the boat really meant 
! to stop, it would take up a good posi¬ 
tion, and where the view was finest. 
With her tho day passed delightfully. 
The views on the Rhone, though not 
equal to those of the Rhine, form no 
>. fead introduction to tho higher order 
“4 k • scenery; and she marked this day 
ip her calendar as the first of a series 
iyhieh she hoped would be very long, 
of days spent in that highest and purest 
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excitement which tho sublimities of 
nature procure for us. On the Rhine, 
the hills rise from the banks of the 
river, and enclose it, giving to the 
winding stream, at swine Of its most 
celebrated points of view, the appear¬ 
ance of a lake. It is otherwise on the 
Rhone. The heights are ruder, grander, 
but. more distant; thoy appertain 
less to the river; they present bold 
and open views, but lack that charm 
of tenderness which hangs over the 
Ceiman stream. In sonic parts, a 
high barren rock rises precipitately 
from the banks, and, the surface having 
been worn away in great recesses, ouv 
party was struck with the fantastic 
resemblance these occasionally bore 
to a series of vast architectural ruins. 
A beautiful sunset, in which' the old 
broken bridge, with its little watch- 
tower, displayed itself to great advan¬ 
tage, welcomed Ihem to Avignon. 

Again, from Avignon to Marseilles, 
their route lay through a very pic¬ 
turesque country. One peculiarity 
struck Mildred: they were not so 
much hills which rose before and around 
her, as lofty rorkswliieh had been built 
up upon the plain—abrupt, precipitous, 
isolated—such as scorn more properly 
to belong to the bottom of the. sea 
than to the otherwise level surface 
over which they were passing. As 
their most expeditious conveyance, 
and in order to run no risk of the loss 
of the packet, our travellers performed 
this stage in tho diligence, and Mildred 
was not a little amused by the oppor¬ 
tunity this afforded of observing her 
fellow-passengers. It is singular how 
much accustomed we are to vegan! all 
Frenchmen as.under One. type; for¬ 
getting that every nation contains ail 
varieties of character within itself, 
however much certain qualities may 
predominate. Amongst her travelling 
companions was an artist, not con¬ 
ceited, and neither a coxcomb nor 
an abominable sloven, but natural in 
liis manners, and, as the iittle incident 
we shall have occasion to mention will 
•prove, somewhat energetic in lfis 
movements. In the corner opposite 
to him sat a rather elderly gentleman, 
travelling probably in sonic mercantile 
capacity, of an almost infantine sim¬ 
plicity of mind, and the most peaceable 
temperament in the world; but who 
combined with these pacific qualities 
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the most unceasing watchfulness after 
Ills oWu little interests, his own com¬ 
fort and convenience. The manner 
in which he cherished himself was 
quite amusing; and admirable was the 
ingenuity and perseverance he dis¬ 
played iu this object; for whilst quietly 
resolved to have his own way in every 
thing, he Was equally resolved to enter 
into collision with no one. He was 
averse to much air, and many were 
the manoeuvres that he played oil* 
upon the artist opposite, and on 1 he 
controller of the other window, that 
he might get them both arranged 
according to the idea which he had 
formed of perfect comfort. Then, in 
the disposition of his legs, whilst he 
seemed desirous only of accommodat¬ 
ing his young friend opposite, he so 
managed matters as to have his own 
limbs very comfortably extended, 
while those of his “young friend” 
were cramped up no one could say 
where. It greatly facilitated these 
latter manocm res, that our elderly 
gentleman wore large wooden shoes, 
painted black. JS2 o one could tread on 
his toes. 

Sedulous rs he was to protect him¬ 
self against all the iucouveniencies of 
the road, he seemed to have no desire 
to monopolize the knowledge he pos¬ 
sessed requisite to this end, but, on the 
contrary, was quite willing to com¬ 
municate the results of his travelling 
experience. He particularly enlarged 
on the essential services rendered to 
him by these very wooden shoes— 
how well they protected him from 
the wet-—how well from external 
pressure! He was most instructive, 
also and exact upon the sort of gar¬ 
ments one should travel in—not too 
good^ur travel spoils them—not too 
mucl^Pom, or too slight, for in that 
Case they will succumb under the 
novel hardships imposed upon them. 
Pointing to his own coat, he showed 
liow ■well it illustrated his principles, 
and bade the company observe of w hat, 
a stout and somewhat coarse material 
it was fabricated. Warming upon 
his subject, he proceeded to give them 
an inventory of all the articles of dress 
he carried with him in his portmanteau 
—how many coats, shirts, pantaloons, 
&c. &c. All this lie gave out hi a 
manner the most urbane and precise, 
filling up his pauses with a short dry 
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cough, which hatFuothing to do with;: 
any pulmonary affection, but waa^ 
merely an oratorical artifice—a modest; 
plan of his own for drawing the atten¬ 
tion of Ins hearers. , , 

Unfortunately he had not long sue-;', 
reeded iu. arranging matters to hit 
perfect satisfaction, when ajittleacci- 
dent robbed him of the fruit of.aU 
his labours. The artist, in his ener¬ 
getic manner of speaking, .and, for¬ 
getting that he had been induced by 
the soft persuasions of his neighbour 
to put up the window (an act which 
he had been led into almost uncon¬ 
sciously) thrust his elbow through the 
glass. Great was the consternation 
of our elderly traveller, and yet it was 
in the gentlest tone imaginable that 
ho suggested to the artist the pro¬ 
priety, the absolute necessity, that he 
should get the window mended at the 
next place where they would stop to- 
change horses. Mended the window , 
accordingly was. When the new 
glass was in, and paid for, aqd they 
had started again upon their journey, 
then the friendly old geutlcmau placed 
all liis sympathies at the command of 
the young artist. He was of opinion 
that he had been greatly overcharged, 
for the window—that he had paid 
twice as much as he ought, Nay, 
he doubted whether he ought to have 
paid auy thing at all — whether he 
could be said to have broken the win¬ 
dow—for, as he now began to remem¬ 
ber, lie thought it was cracked before. 

Mildred could hardly refrain from 
a hearty laugh at what she found to be 
as amusing as a comedy. 

First the town of Aix, then that of 
Marseilles, received our travellers. 
Of Aix, Mildred carried away one im¬ 
pression only. As they entered into 
the town with all the rattling yehe- 
mence which distinguishes the diligence- 
on such occasions, there stood before 
her an enormous erucifix, a colossal 
representation of the Passion,; and 
underneath it a company of show¬ 
men, buffoons of som# description, 
had established their stage, and were 
beating their drums, as French show¬ 
men can alone beat ‘them, and calling 
the crowd together with afi manner Of* 
noise and gesticulation. ; Strange 
juxtaposition! thought Mildred-—the 
crucifix and the mountebank! 
not the fault of the mountebank. 
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v , t$$0 e 3 c«ci v ablo taste is this which 
^hl'^Cwbdiib • energy display! That 
'fit only for the sanctuary—if 
ail for the eye of man, or for 
'Jpftory and desolate spots—is thrust 
iiipfcp' ‘-Streets and market-places, there 
■t0»3meot with ft perpetual desecration. 
That which harmonizes with one mood 
Only, the most sad and solemn of the 
human inind, is dragged out into the 
jmhlic square, where every part of life, 
all its comedy and all its larce, is 
: Necessarily transacted.. If the most 
revolting contrasts occur—no, it is 
hot the fault of the profane mounte¬ 
bank. 

’ Marseilles, with all its dirt ami fra- 
. grance, left almost as little impression 
Upon her mind. The onty reinem- 
, brance that outlived the day was that 
Of the peculiar dignity which seemed 
to have been conferred upon the mar¬ 
ket-women of the town. At oilier 
Jdaccs, .especially at Brussels, our 
patty had been not a little amused hy 
Inspecting the countenances of the old 
women who sat, tliiek as their own 
apples, round the (Jrande Place, or ou 
both sides of the street. What for¬ 
midable physiognomies! What pre¬ 
ternatural length of nofte! What 
terrific projection of the chin! But 
these sat upon the pavement, or on 
an upturned wicker basket.; a slool or 
a Id"w chair'that had suffered amputa¬ 
tion in the legs, was the utmost they 
■ aspired to. Here the market-w r omen 
•have not only possessed themselves 
of huge arm-chairs, but these arm¬ 
chairs are derated upon the broad 
Wooden table® that are covered w ith 
|he Cabbages, and cairots, and turnips, 
over which they thus magisterially 
Here they have the curule 
Manifestly they are the Aid’des 
Ctefeafes of the town. Our travellers 
did'not, however, see them in their 
f; they saw only down the centre 
i row of elevated chairs, 
^ originally of ivory, had eer- 
*QSt much of their brightness and 

S since tife time when the Homan 
^ had presented them. The 
t- was not sitting as they passed, 
following day saw them in the 
" >at bound for Genoa. In a 
bfe coasting the 



|s,«waftot; resist the opportunity 
3 -oe«prs of showing, by an 


example, how justly our Mildred may 
be said to have been a solitary travel¬ 
ler,- though in almost constant com¬ 
panionship. She Avas alone in spirit, 
and her thoughts were unparticipated. 
The steam-boat had been advertised 
to leave Marseilles at four o’clock iu 
the afternoon. 'Fhe clock had struck 
six, and it was still stationary in the 
harbour, — a delay by nu means un¬ 
usual Avitb steam-boats in that part of 
the world. Mildred stood on the 
deek, by the side of the vessel, watch¬ 
ing the movements of the various craft 
in the harbour. To her the delays 
which so often vex the traveller rarely 
gave rise to any impatience. She 
always found something to occupy her 
mind; and the passing to and fro of 
men in their usual avocations Avas 
sufficient to aAvakcu her reflection. 
At a little distauce from the steamer 
Avas a vessel undergoing some repairs; 
for which purpose it was ballasted 
doAvn, and made to float, nearly on 
one side. Against the exposed side; 
of the vessel, astride upon a planlc, 
suspended by a rope, swung a bare¬ 
legged mortal most raggedly attired, 
daubing its seams Avitli some most 
disgusting-looking compound. The, 
man swinging in this ignominious 
fashion, and immersed in the tilth of 
his operation, attracted the notice of 
Mildred. What an application, thought 
she. to make of a man! Tins folloAV- 
crenture of mine, they use him for 
Ibis! and perhaps tor such as this 
only ! They use his legs and arms— 
which ave sufficiently developed—but 
where is the rest of him V — where is 
the man Y He has the same humanity 
as the noblest of us : Avhat a \yaste of 
the stuff’, if it is worth any thing! 

This last expression Mildred^dmost 
unconsciously, ufteVed aloud,—WVhat 
a AA r aste of the stuff, if it is worth any 
thing!” 

“ My dear,' 5 said Miss Bloomfield, 
who sat beside her, “ it is nothing but 
the commonest pitch or tar. How 
can you bear to look at it V” 

“ Dearest'aunt,” said Mildred, ‘-‘I 
was not thinking of the pitch, but the 
man.” « * . 

“ What can you bo talking of, u»y 
child c t" said her aunt; iu utter amaze¬ 
ment. ■ ' ‘t-.‘ 

But there avus one behind them who 
appeared to have imdemtood MFhat 
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Mildred was talking of, anil who now, 
"by gome observation, made his pre¬ 
sence known to them. As she turned, 
she caught the eye of—Alfred Win¬ 
ston. 

They met this time as old acquain¬ 
tances ; and that glance of intellectual 
freemasonry which was interchanged 
between them, tended not a little to 
increase their feeling of intimacy. 

“And you too arc going into Italy ?” 
she said. “ But how is it that you 
select this route V ” 

“ I made an excursion,” he replied, 

“ last summer into Switzerland and 
the north of Italy* which accounts for 
my turning the Alps on this occa¬ 
sion.” 

The vessel now weighed anchor. 
Departure—and a beautiful sunset— 
made the view delightful. But day¬ 
light soon deserted them. Mr. Bloom¬ 
field came to take the ladies down to 
the cabin, where a meal, which might 
be called either dinner or supper, w as 
preparing. Mildred would rather 
have remained on deck; but as he had 
expressed his intention of doing so, 
she thought it better to descend with 
the rest. 

Amongst the company in the cabin 
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she immediately recognised, qtt&pf te? 
fellow-travellers of the provio]^,.dJB 
There was the elderly genfhanaa wnH 
his black wooden shoes, and his shm$| 
dry cough, gently but strenuously! 
chiding the garqan for his delay, „ 
these vessels the passage-money 
eludes provisions, so that, eat or ■notv 1 
you pay; and our experienced travel-*' 
ler, having taken due precaution, at* 
lie soon afterwards informed aU the 
company, not to dine, was very ex.-' 
cusa bly sumewhat impatient. Mildred 
was amused to find him supporting 
his character throughout with perfect 
consistency. Although every one but 
himself was suffering from heat, he—- 
anxious only for the public, good, and 
especially for the comfort of the ladies 
—maintained a strict watch upon both;, 
door and window, and would hay© 
kept both, if possible, hermetically 1 
closed. And as the waiters handed 
round the soup, or any thing thatwaa 
fluid, lie, with a. mild solemnity of. 
manner, warned them not to orroser 
his coat, not to sprinkle that excellent 
garment which was doubtless destined, 
under so considerate a master, to so© 
many years of service. 


ClLAVTKIt Y. 


Tiie next morning Mildred had 
risen with the dawn, leaving her aunt 
and the rest of the passengers locked 
in their slumbers. Wliat a dclightfid 
sensation awaited her as she rose from 
the close cabin hi’ the steamer, and, 
ascending upon deck, met the breeze, 
tlio sunrise, the dancing waters of 
the Mediterranean, and Bailed, at her 
side tlui mountain coast of Italy! Tt 
was Ine first time in her life she had 
seen the blue hill crested with the 
snowy summits of the more distant 
and lofty mountain,—a combination 
which the art of the paint# is daily 
attempting to imitate, but the etherial 
•effect of which it never can at all ap¬ 
proach. What an enchantment is the 
first view of the greater beauties of 
nature! The first lake —the first 

S ountain—the first time we behold 
© eternal snow, white as the summer 
cloud; but which passes ml away—is 
an era in cm existence,—-a first love 
its disappointment. Hie in¬ 


habitant of a mountainous country* 
though lie may boast his greater inti- 
• limey with uature, though he may 
have linked all the feelings of home 
with her grandeur and sublimity, ©an 
never know what the dweller in. the 
plain and the city has Mt, who, with 
matured taste, with imagination culti¬ 
vated by literature, stands, in all th© 
vigour of his mind, for the first time^ 
before the mountain i It fvas hut a. 
distant view of the Alps that MiidiSfd 
now obtained; but that snowy ridge 
against the blue sky—that movednot* 
that w as. not cloud—exercised an in¬ 
describable fascination over her."io.‘v 
Winston was also soon upon, deck; 
but, observing how well nhh ws©’ : em¬ 
ployed, he was careful not tbd$! 
her. He well khew^kow: 
was solitude, to the hi ghMtf, 
tion which eitherartor 
It is but a secondary or 
dtemeat * that ^ p**; 

restless 'to comaamsile^-itie ' 


il 
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T^e heart is but half full of its object, 
t|igV to complete its ploasiu-c, craves 
rayfympithy. 

; fit Was not till they were within 
ijtgnt of Genoa that he ventured to 
:,n^FPach the side of the vessel where 
she was sitting. 

vf Kbw,” said ho, with a .smile, “ it 
is permissible to talk. We approach 
tlic shore too near for picturesque 
effect: and the town of Genoa, seen 
hero from the bay, whatever tourists 
iri&y assert, is neither more nor less than 
what a-sca-port town may be expected 
to be ^ 

41 Yes,” said Mildred; “ I was just 
observing to myself that a hilly coast, 
delightful to him who is on it, and 
delightful to the distant spectator, is 
at a certain mid-way .station seen to 
great disadvantage. It has lost the 
cerulean hne—that colour laid in the air 
-—•that visible poetry which it had ap¬ 
propriated to itself; it has lost this 
enchantment of distance, and it i^ still 
too remote for the natural beauty of 
its. several objects to be perceived. 
These are dwarfed and flattened. 
The frees are bushes, mere tufts of 
green; the precipices and clifife are 
patches of gravel darker or lighter. 
For the-charm of imagination it is too 
near; for the effect of its own realities, 
too remote. And yet—and yet—see 
what a life is thrown over the scene 
by the shadow of that passing cloud, 
moving rapidly over the little lields, 
and houses, and tho olive groves! 
How it brightens all, by the contrast 
it forms with the stream of light which 
follows as rapidly behind it! I re- 
fract-r-I retract—Nature has a pencil 
wliicli never is at fault; which has 
always some touch iu reserve to kindle 
fevdry scene into beauty.” 

“ J?ut the Ttown- 

“ Oh, I surrender the town. Cer¬ 
tainly, if this is the view which tour¬ 
ists admire, they shall-never have the 
moulding of my anticipations. The 
sail by the coast has been delightful; 
but it is precisely here, in presence of 
this" congregation of ordinary build¬ 
ings, that, the pleasure deserts us,” 

“People,” said Winston, “have 
described Genoa tho Proud as if its 
palaces stood by the sea. They have 
combined, I suspect, in one view all 
that the exterior and the interior of the 
town had. presented to them. They 
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have taketf the little privilege of tam¬ 
ing the city inside out; just as if one 
should make up a picture of the ap¬ 
proach to London by the river Thames, 
by lining its banks with sections cut 
out of Regent’s Park. Rut here we 
arc at anchor, and shall soon be able 
to penetrate into this city of palaces-” 

They landed, and Alfred Winston 
assisted the ladies to disembark, but 
showed no symptoms of any intention 
to attach himself to their party. He 
did not even select the same hotel. 
Ilut as all travellers are seeing tho 
samesighls, visiting the same churches 1 , 
the same palaces, the same points of 
view, it was not possible for them to 
be long without meeting. Aiul these 
casual encounters seemed to afford to 
both parties an equal pleasure. 

We have seen that there was :i 
strain of thought in Mildred’s mind, 
which found neither sympathy nor 
apprehension witli her companions. 
Mr. Bloomfield was, indeed, more in¬ 
telligent than his sister; but his half¬ 
perceptions, coupled unfortunately 
with no distrust whatever of himself, 
made him the more tedious companion 
of the two; for lie would either inflict 
upon her some misplaced flippancy, or 
some wearisome common-place; which 
last he doubted not was extremely 
edifying to his niece. Good man! he 
little suspected that the great diffe¬ 
rence between himself anil his uioco 
consisted in this, that lie was indeed 
incapable of receiving any edification 
from her; whilst she, in her own 
silent way, would often extract from 
the chaff he dealt in, some truth for 
herself. Her responsive 41 Yes,” was 
often yielded in assent to a moaning 
other and higher than he was aware 
he had expressed. To her, therefore, 
tho intellectual sympathy which she 
found in their fellow-traveller was 
peculiarly grateful; it was as novel aa 
it was agreeable. 

If she ' had refused to be pleased 
with the applauded view of the bay of 
Genoa, she was unfeigncdly interested 
in the interior of the town. Nor, 
perhaps, is-there any town iu Italy, 
with the exception of Venice, which 
makes a more striking impression 
upon the traveller. He walks through 
a street of palaces, the painted fronts 
of many of which remind him of tho 
seeuos of the theatre—so that he can 
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hqjrilly believe blmself to be In a real 
town; lie sees the orange-tree upon 
the terrace above him, and its veri¬ 
table golden fruit hangs over his head 
—is hanging in the open air: he feels 
* he is now really in Italy! lie sees the 
light arcade running by the side of the 
palace, with its decorated arch, its 
statues, its vases; and as Up passes 
along the street, the open portico 
partly reveals the branching staircase, 
and the inner court, with its deserted 
galleries, and its now so solitary foun¬ 
tain. And as'he walks on—in strik¬ 
ing contrast—narrow, very narrow 
streets, at his right or at his left, 
descend upon him, dark and preci¬ 
pitous as a mountain gorge, bringing 
down the clattering mule, laden inge¬ 
niously enough with whatever is else¬ 
where stowed into a cart, or the 
antique sedan, the only vehicle in 
which a living man could navigate 
those straits. Then the multitude of 
priests and friars, black and brown— 
the white muslin veil thrown over the 
heads of the women, or the gaudy 
scarf of printed cotton substituted by 
the poorer sort (Miss Bloomfield ex¬ 
claimed, and very naturally, that they 
had got their bed furniture about 
their ears)—all this, and much more, 
which it is not exactly our purpose to 
describe, give to the* town an air of 
complete originality. The very decay, 
in some parts, of its antique state and 
grandeur, adds to its interest. One, 
looks into the deserted porch, deserted 
of all but that sleepy shoe-black, who 
has installed himself' in its shade with 
the necessary implements of his* call¬ 
ing; and one sees the fountain still 
bubbling up, still playing there before 
its only companion, that stained and 
mutilated statue, who looks on with 
how pensive, how altered, how de¬ 
ploring an aspect! 

The young priests, with their broad 
hats and well draped vests of spotless 
black cloth, Mildred thought the best 
dressed men she had any where seen. 
The finished dandy looks contemptible 
by the side of these. She could not pass 
the same compliment on the‘brown 
friar, corded mid sandeled, with liis low 
brow and his bare shaven croivn. In 
vain does lie proclaim that his poverty 
is voluntary, and most meritorious: he 
has a sad, plebeian aspect; - and even 
his saintly brother in black manifestly 
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looks down upon him, as they n\ect 
upon the pavement, as belonging to'! 
the democracy of their s&cred oi*der. 
Voluntary poverty 1 the faith in the 
existence of such a thing is rarer even 
than the thing itself; it is worn out; 
and in this age a mendicant friar can 
be nothing more than a legalised 
beggar, earning his subsistence (as 
the Chureli, we suppose, would ex¬ 
plain it) by the useful olliee of stimu¬ 
lating the charity of men ; there being 
in the natural constitution of society 
so few occasions for the pvactice of 
benevolence. 

Our fellow-travellers had met in 
the church of the Annunciation, one 
of the most gorgeous structures which’ 
the Catholic religion has erected for 
its worship. It would be almost im¬ 
possible for gilding, aud painting, and 
all the decorative arts, to produce any 
thing more splendid than the interior 
of this temple. Neither Versailles 
nor Rome has any thing to compete 
with the sumptuous effect which is here 
produced by these means. By drawing 
a red silk curtain across the upper 
windows, there is thrown over the 
gilding so rich a hue, that the roof 
and pillars glow as if with moltcii 
gold. High up, within the dome, 
there stand, in pairs, one at each side 
of every window, gilded statues; and 
these, in the red light tin-own upon 
them, look as if invested with flame. 
They reminded Mildred of some de¬ 
scription she had read in Southey’s 
Curse of Keftama. 

Winston was disposed to quarrel 
with the building as being too gor¬ 
geous ; but Mildred, who resigned 
herself more readily to genuine and 
natural impulses of pleasure, and Who 
at all times expressed the unaffected 
dictates of her taste, would not ac¬ 
quiesce iiifny censure of the kind. 

“ No,” she maintained, “ if the art¬ 
ist aim at being "gorgeous, he must 
stop at no half measures. There is a 
higher aim, no doubt, where form and 
proportion ought more strictly to’pre¬ 
dominate over colour, and all the 
splendour of marble and of gilding.^ 
But if he is resolved to dazzle us—if 
to be sumptuous is his very object, 
let him throw timidity to the winds; 
let him build—as he has doiiie here— 
in gold; let him paint—Us on this 
ceiling—in such glowing colours aaf 
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■ eve# tills roof of flame cannot over¬ 
power. Look up the dome; sec how 
those elouds arc rolling down upon 
■' iisl H 

1 f* •♦‘But,”, said Winston, still disposed 
to be critical, u there is something 
1 else in that dome which seems dis- 
"posed to tall; and which, from its 
\ nature, ought to manifest no such 
tendency. I)o you remark those 
small Corinthian pillars placed round 
tire upper part of the dome—Jiow they 
lean inward? A pillar is the last 
thing , which ought to look as if it 
needed-support,; yet the,sc evidently, 
unless fastened to the wall, would, by 
their own gravity, fall down upon us. 
This is surely contrary to t he simplest 
miles of taste, yet'it is not the first 
time I have observed in Italy this 
species of ornament.” 

* “ I acquiesce in your criticism,” 
said Mildred, with a smile; “now 
point me out something to admire." 

' They sat down quietly on one of 
the benches, placid there for the ser- 
* vice of the faithful, to survey at lei¬ 
sure this sumptuous ediiiec, ami let ils 
impression sink into their memory. 
But this pleasure was not a little 
interrupted by the devotees in their 
neighbourhood—dirty, rugged, squalid 
men and women, mumbling and spit- 
ring—spitting and mumbling. They 
were unreasonable enough to feel that 
the'devotion of these people was quite 
an intrusive circumstance. For such 
worshipped ! — such a temple ! — 
thought Mildred. They were jabber¬ 
ing their prayers, like idiocy, behind 
her. “ Let us move away, ” she 
Whispered. “After all,” said Win¬ 
ston, as they retired, “ it is for their 
idiocy, and not our admiration, that 
the temple is built.” 

On leaving this building they di¬ 
rected their steps towards The suburbs 
of the, town, and entered a church_ 
which, in its mildest appearance, 
formed a strong contrast with the one 
they had just visited. A level space, 

, before it, planted with trees, gave it 
the air of an English parish church. 
Neither the interior nor the exterior 
presented any architectural display. 

, Whilst Mr, and Miss Bloomfield were 
^walking up to t he altar, and taking, 
«8 ; .ia duty bound, a survey*of the 
whole building, Mildred and her com- 
i jptxdon lingered near the entrance, 


attracted by some monumental tablets 
set up against the walls. The bas- 
reliefs on one or two of these were 
remarkable for their beauty, their 
elegance and tenderness, and the in¬ 
scriptions accorded With them, and 
seemed full of feeling. 

“ I am glad,” she, said, “ we hap¬ 
pened (Renter here. I was beginning 
to be a little out of humour with my 
catholic brethren; but these tablets 
bring me back to a charitable and 
kindly mood.” 

Winston joined her in reading some 
of the inscriptions. 

“ It is really,” said he, “ the first 
time I can remember to have been 
affected by monumental inscriptions, 
or to have read them with any idea- 
sure or patience. Jn an English 
churchyard, the tombstone either 
preaches at you —-ami that with such 
an offensive dogmatism as none but a 
dead man would veil tore to assume — 
or it presents a fulsome collection of 
laudatory phrases, shovelled upon the 
dead with as much thought and con¬ 
sideration as wen* the dirt and day 
upon his cotliu. If verso is added, it 
seems to have been supplied, with the 
stone, by the stone-mason ; the coun¬ 
trymen of Milton — and not alone the 
poor and ignorant — seleel, to be en¬ 
graved on the enduring marble, some, 
pitiable doggerel that ought never to 
have been heard beyond the nursery, 
so that few iK'rsons stop to read the 
epitaphs in-our churchyards, unless 
in a spirit of mockery, and with 
the hope of extracting a jest from 
them.” 

“ For which reason, amongst others,” 
said Mildred, “1 generally avoid them. 
I would .respect the dead, — and the 
living in their affliction. But what a 
natural, humane, tender, and faithful 
spirit arc some' of these, written in 1 
And this beautiful figure of a young 
girl ascending to the skies, embracing 
the cross in her arms, — what a sweet 
piety it breathes! IIow well it bears 
out the inscription underneath, the 
conceit in which might otherwise have 
at least failed to please,— 

e fktta iu cielo quale parve in terra 
— un angelo. 

“ And here—how full of tenderness 
—how full of faith—seem these simple 
words I— 
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Qui dorme in pace 
la gentile o virtuosa giovine 
Maria, &c. 

Voleya all’ amplesso di Dio. 

• “ And till?, — 

O Gincvra, 

Unioo nostro tesoro ! 

Arridi a noi dal cielo 
cara angioletta, * 
e ne pvega da Dio 
novella prole chc ti somigli, 
a rcndere mono accrbo, 
il dolore della tua partita. 

“Earth and lloaven—how tiny 
mingle here!” 

“ is it poetry or religion that we 
arc readingV” said Winston. “It 
seems to me as if those people luul 
suddenly turned their poetry into 
faith.” 

“ Or have some of us been fuming 
out* faith into poetry? 1 believe,” 
added Mildred, “ that, in every mind, 
not utterly destitute of imagination, 
the boundaries of the two are not very 
rigidly defined. There is always some¬ 
thing of faith in our poetry, and some¬ 
thing of poetry in our faith.” 

They were now .joined by Mr. and 
Miss Bloomfield, who luid made their 
tour of the church ; and the whole 
party ret raced t heir sLej is towards their 
hotel. Winston felt that he had not 
once indulged Mr. Bloomfield in an 
opportunity of venting his lamenta¬ 
tions over the evils of travel, and the 
discomforts of foreign parts; lie there¬ 
fore asked that gentleman how he had 
found himself accommodated at the 
hotel at, which In 1 , had descended. 

“ Ay,” said Mr. BJoomlield, de¬ 
lighted to have a topic on which lie 
could feelingly expatiate, “ Descended! 
—’tis the -Frenchman's phrase. I know 
that I have ascended to my hotel, 
and to no trivial elevation. Why, t,be 
hotel itself does not begin till w here 
another house might end, and where 
it ends might be a problem for astro¬ 
nomers to calculate. 'The ladies got 
deposited somewhere beneath the 
clouds; but for myself I am really at 
a frightful altitude. I was conducted 
up a dark stone-staircase with an iron- 
bannister; after some time my guide 
branched off laterally through by¬ 
passages, with upglazed openings, 
having the most cheerless look-ont 
imaginable, and across damp landing- 


places contiguous to sinks, and whafi 
seemed wash-houses, and where you 
heard the perpetual dripping of water. 
All this lay in the road to my bed-r 
room; bnt the bed-room was hot 
reached yet. T had again to mount— 
to mount — till I was almost giddy. 
When at length i altuined the apart¬ 
ment destined for me — the only one, 
I was assured, vacant in the hotel—: 
and was left up there alone in it, X 
fell so removed from all human fellow¬ 
ship, all succour or sympathy from 
tin*, inhabitants of the earth below, 
that I do declare, if 1 had not been 
a lit f le initiated on the journey—if I 
had come direct from roy English 
home at Wimborne—and if, more¬ 
over, I was not here in character of 
protector to two ladies, and therefore 
bound to cany a bold luce in gll 
extremities — t do declare that 1 
should have thrown m> self down in 
utter despair upon the floor, and there 
lay till the, undertaker should come 
and take me down again!—it lAemed 
tin* only mode of descent that was at 
all practicable.” 

u Certainly it would be the easiest 
and the safest,” said Winston, humour¬ 
ing his vein of exaggeration. “ And 
yet it is hardly upon the floor that 
you would have thrown yourself— 
which being probably of painted tiles, 
would have, given you a cruel recep¬ 
tion. Yon would rather have chosen 
Captain Shandy’s attitude, when lie 
v as overw helmed with grief, and flung 
yourself face foremost upon the bed.” 

“ Very true. ■ And as to that, same 
bed, whethei*owing to the fatigue of 
my toilsome ascent, or to some good 
properties of its own, I must confess 
1 never slept on any thing more agree¬ 
able. Yet, on examination, 1 found 
it stuffed with the dried leaves of the 
Indian corn. Strange substitute fin* 
a feather bed! It' is inconceivable 
how comfortable T found it. And to 
be the dried leaves of Indian com — 
a sort of straw, in short. And the 
.next morning when f woke, and saw 
by daylight the light and elegant 
drapery of my bed, and looked up 
at the gaily painted ceiling—I sup¬ 
pose in this country, the pigeon-housea 
have their ceilings painted—I could 
hardly believe that I was in, an attic 
— raised even to the fifth power of att 
attic.” 
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■ When Alfred Winston mqunted to 
fit* wttie that night — ns Mr Bloom- 
Jield persisted m cullins every elevated 
dbrimtory —ho ought, if fatigue was 
Efficient to ensure it, to have slept 
SOUfidly too. But he did not. lie 
did not sleep at nil. And the result 
of this sleepless night was a, resolu¬ 
tion, 'which does not seem strictly con¬ 
sequent thereon,—a resolution to rtso 
"With the dawn, and leave Genoa 
immediately. 

The fact was, that this Mildred 
Willoughby was exercising over him, 
not, as is often sjfid, a fascination u for 
which lie coidd not account,” but one 
for which he conhl account too well. 
She realized all that he had ever pic¬ 
tured to himself of feminine charms, 
—his ideal of woman,—grace, beauty, 
tenderness, and a mind highly culti¬ 
vated. But he had not come to Italy 
to fall in love. Besides, what had he, 
In Italy or elsewhere, to do with love? 
It was a thing out of his calculation at 
all tidies and places, and just now 
more than ever. How could he sec 
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Italy — see any thing—-with this Mil¬ 
dred by the side of him ? lie would 
escape from this dangerous party. It 
was their intention, he had heard, to 
proceed to Pisa; he would start at 
once to Florence, and visit Pisa on 
his return. By this means be should 
get the start of them, and he would 
keep it. m 

By eight o’clock that morning ho 
was travelling on the road to Florence. 

The Bloomfield* were a little sur¬ 
prised at not encountering their agree¬ 
able companion again ; and at length 
concluded that he had taken his depar¬ 
ture. Rather abruptly, to bo sure, 
yet what claim had either on the other 
to any of the ceremonies Of social 
intercourse? They were mere tra¬ 
vellers, whom hazard had thrown 
together.' 

“ After all,” said Mr. Bloomfield; 
“ wc have never been introduced.” 

“ Very true,” said Miss Bloomfield, 
“ that never struck me.” 

Mildred was silent. 


ClIAPTEH VI. 


Winston so far succeeded in his 
deMgn, that by hastening from Genoa, 
and leaving Pisa unvisited, lie was 
enabled to view the galleries of Flo¬ 
rence without 1 being disturbed by any 
other beauty than that which looked 
on him from the walls, or lived in the 
Creations of the sculptor. From Flo¬ 
rence he had proceeded to Rome, and 
Md surveyed its antiquities and the 
marvel sot' art it contained, still undis¬ 
tracted by the* too fascinating Mildred. 

Bat although he had secured his 
sofitncle from interruption by a person 
likely to interest him too keenly, he 
# 0 s no# equally resolute, or equally 
SttecCssM, m keeping himfeelf aloof 
fixhn certain fellow-travellers with 
whbm he had scarce one thought or 
hue taste in Common, Our readers 
tony remember *a young lady whom, 
wb Attempted to describe, figuring not 

■ geoitsily pt the ball-room 
This damsel belonged 
rii 0 , in hear own way, was 
oddity,ai}(i who, indeed, 
nade responsible for the 
M%»ce of hdr daughter 
rim. W insisted upon 


it that, as all the world knew' they 
were travellers, just looking in, as it, 
were, as they w r ere passing through 
the town, they might very well go to- 
the ball in their travelling dresses; and 
as she was one of those who hold, 
rigidly to the prudent maxim that 
“ any thing was good enough to travel 
in,” these dresses were not likely, be 
the occasion what it might, to be re¬ 
markable for tbeir freshness. 

Mrs. Jackson was the widow of a 
citizen of London who had lately died ? 
leaving her and,her daughter a very 
ample fortune. " Now, "although Mr. 
Jackson had, ever since his marriage, 
been adding hundred to hundred by 
the sale of wax and‘tallow candles iti 
the city, yet had he continued to inhab¬ 
it the ssame little house at Islington 
into which he had first packed, himself 
with dear : Mra Jackson immediately 
after the honeymoon; nor had he, it» 
any one way, made an effort to’ cpj oy 
his increasing income.- An effort 
it would have been. What, more 
did Mre Jackson Want V - What' mere 
cduld he have enjoyed? TWfoOffiing 
took hhn to hiswarehOuse in thecity* 
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and the afternoon brought him back 
with an excellent appetite for an ex¬ 
cellent dinner, and quite sufficiently 
fatigued to enjoy that comfortable 
digestive nap, in which Mrs. Jackson 
also joined him; and from which he 
woke up only the better prepared for 
the hearty slumbers of the night. His 
wealth, had lie been obliged to spend 
it, would have added' to his discom¬ 
fort, instead of diffusing.over him, as 
it did, a perpetual pleasant glow of 
self-importauce. A larger and finer 
house, with the toil of receiving com¬ 
pany in it, would have distressed him 
beyond measure. It was bad enough 
to be compelled, occasionally, to take 
liis spouse to the theatre, or to a 
Christmas party: such enterprises 
were looked forward to with uneasy 
apprehension; and the gratification 
of having got over them was the only 
one they afforded him. Ills ledger— 
his newspaper—his dinner and a fire¬ 
side, quiet but not solitary, this was 
the summary of Ills happiness. Ills 
little wine-glass, as Boswell would 
have expressed it, was quite full; you 
would only have made a mess of it, 
and spoilt all. by attempting to pour 
in a whole tunibler-fidl of happiness. 

One daughter only had blessed llie 
nuptials of Mr, and Mrs. Jackson. She 
was still at boarding-school when her 
father died. But, after this event, 
her fond mamma could no longer bear 
the separation; and home she came, 
bringing with her that accurate and 
complete stock of human knowledge 
and female accomplishments which is 
usually derived from such establish¬ 
ments, namely, infinite scraps of every 
thing and every thing in scraps, with 
the beginning of all languages, of all 
arts, and all sciences. There was in 
her portfolio a map of China, faithfully 
delineated, and a group of roses not 
quite so faithM. She had. strummed 
one sonata fill sho played it with all 
the certainty of animal instinct^ 
and she had acquired the capability of 
saying,How d-ye do?” in at least 
three .several languages beside the 
English. , „ . ... , 

But, the iquM|f “ Jackson ” even the 
society of the accomplished Louisa 
OOUld. not compensate. The widow 
was very dull,,. Hof cojnfbrtable 
‘ wse at Islington ceased to, bring 
nfi>rt to; her; and she was torment¬ 


ed by a most unusual restlessness. 
Her daughter, who had heard |rom 
her favourite companion at the board¬ 
ing-school, of the charms of foreign* 
travel, — of tho romantic adventures, 
and the handsome counts and barons 
that arc sure to be encountered on tin? 
roiul, took advantage of this restless¬ 
ness to .persuade her mamma to take 
a tour on the Continent. After much 
discussion, much hesitation, infinite 
talking, and reading of guide-books, 
and exploring of maps—they started. 

Absurd! — impossible ! — exclaims' 
the intelligent reader*—that good Mrs. 
Jackson should commit herself and her 
daughter to all the casualties of.travcl 
without a male companion And for 
what purpose ? What pleasure could 
rocks and mountains, or statues and 
pictures, give to her, that would be 
worth the trouble of getting to them t 
Very absurd and quite impossible I 
we ourselves should, perhaps, have 
exclaimed, had we been inventing 
incidents, and not recording # mere 
sober matter of fact. But so it was. 
And, indeed, let any one call to mind 
the strange groups he has encountered 
—scrambling about the Continent, the 
Lord knows why or wherefore — and 
whatever -difficulty he may have, id- 
explaining Mrs. Jackson’s motives, 
he will have none in believing her 
conduct, were it twice as abs.urd. Of 
pleasure, indeed, she had little, and 
very much tribulation. To be sure 
she felt quite at home upon the steam¬ 
boat on the Rhine; — “it did?0re¬ 
mind her” of a trip she once took -to 
Greenwich with the dear departed. 
Ami then it was very amusing and 
instructive to both herself and her 
daughter to find out aU the places as 
tliey passed on that “ Banorama^bf th^ 
Rhine” which lay extended on their 
laps bef< >rc them. Being on tl% spot, 
they could study the map witfv singu¬ 
lar advantage. But it was not always 
they had a map of the countrjtyo look 
at, nor even any ,one to toll them 
names of the plages. The idea o£ s$%v 
ing a place and not knowingits. named 
—this always .puf Mrs. Jac&sob in ;* 
perfect fever: as well, she j 
shako- hands with tho i* 

and not know ft 

And,then, .what «he.,irapM^O^i!^( 
tell, from the atran^qh|landu^'v| 
put before, >a»4 tuasl tod 08$ 
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F, VrRhin her ? and that daily affliction 
'/ Imposed on her with such unneces¬ 
sary Cruelty —of eating her meat, with- 
ibtft vegetables, or her vegetables witli- 
meat? 

: Still on she went—bustling, elbow- 

ing, sighing, scolding, complaining— 

V but nevertheless travelling on. Being 
‘at Home, in the same hotel with 
Winston, and finding that lie had 
. stnswercd one or two of her questions 
' very civilly and satisfactorily, both 
,• she and her daughter had frequently 
applied to him in their difficulties. 

■ Junl these difficulties generally re¬ 
united from a lack of knowledge, so 
easily supplied, that it would have 
been meri churlishness to withhold 
the necessary information. 

. These difficulties, however, seemed 
to increase rather than diminish with 
their sojourn at Borne; and well they 
might. Louisa Jackson found them 
tire most convenient things imaginable. 
She had been all the. wny on the look¬ 
out fit adventures, counts, and barons, 
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there is a sort of ambulatory market, 
outrivalling all other markets, at least 
in the commodity of noise—a com¬ 
modity in which the populace of 
Rome generally abound. On .ap¬ 
proaching it you think some desperate 
affray is going on ; but the men are 
only parading and vaunting their dis¬ 
gusting fish, or most uninviting vege¬ 
tables. The merits of these they pro¬ 
claim with a perfect storm of vocifera¬ 
tion. Mrs. Jackson, who bad heard 
of revolutions on. the Continent, did 
not donbt for a moment but that one of 
these trightfiil things was taking place 
before her. She and her daughter hur¬ 
ried back with precipitation, haunted 
by all the terrors of the guillotine and 
the lamp-post. Louisa remembered a 
certain beautiful princess she had read 
of, who had been compelled to drink 
a cup of blood to save her father. 
'What if they should treat her ns they 
did the beautiful princess, and otter 
her such another cup, and force her to 
drink it, as the only means of saving 


and had hitherto met with'nothing of her mother V Her heroism did not 
the sort. But Alfred Winston was desert her. She resolved she would 


ass handsome as any count need be— 
why not fall In love w ith him ? A 
gentleman she was convinced he was *, 
of wealth she had sufficient, and to do 
her justice, had quite generosity 
.enOugh to be indifferent as to his pos- 
. sessions; and for the rest, she would 
^ let her eye, let her heart, choose for 
her. The brave Louisa! And her 
eye and her heart—w hich mean here 
pretty much the same thing—had 
made no bad selection. As she had 
mentally resolved to bestow herself, 

- and all her “ stocks, funds, and secu¬ 
rities,” upon our licit), and as sho had 
Wit epough to-see that her only hold 
*«pon him at present, was through his 
^ compassion for their embarrassments, 
she was determined to keep an ample 
,Sftppty of them on hand. 

' They came sometimes without being 
* galled for, and without the least col¬ 
lusion on her ,part. It was from no 
principle of economy, but from acu- 
rfpsity which could not bo gratified so 
well m any other' manner, that Mrs. 

; Jackson and her daughter occasionally 
' ventufed to thread their w r ay on lout 
;rimough the' streets of Romo. 1 On one 
expeditions they found tliom- 
||§g$TO in the .neighbourhood Of the 
''Opposite this building 


drink half. But as they were, hurry¬ 
ing away full of these Imaginary 
dangers, they rushed upon one of a 
more real, though less imposing de- 
script ion. It is no joke in the narrow 
streets of Rome, to meet with a string 
of carts drawn by huge oxen, wallow¬ 
ing along under their uneasy yokes. 
J ust such a string of carts encountered 
them as they turned one of the many 
narrow streets that conduct to the 
Pantheon. The enormous brutes went 
poking their spreading horns this way 
and that, in a manner very quiet per¬ 
haps in the animal's apprehensions, 
hut very alarming to those of Mrs, 
Jackson; huge horns, that were large 
enough, she thought, to spit an aider- 
man, and still have room tor her at 
the top. The two ladies, seeing the 
first of these carts approach, had 
drawm np close against the wail, and 
placed themselves on a little heap of 
rubbish to be more completely out of 
the way. To their dismay the line of 
these vehicles seemed to be endless— 
there was no escape—in that position 
they had to stand, while each brute 
as he passed turned his horns round 
to them, not with any ferocious inten¬ 
tion, but as if he had a, great curiosity 
to feel them, and examine their texture^ 
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—an attention which would have been 
highly indecorous, to say the least 
of it. 

What could Winston do, who en¬ 
countered them in this predicament, 
but ofter his escort? lie calmed their 
various terrors—both of mad bulls 
and of revolutions—rccouducted them 
to the Pantheon, and secured an ex¬ 
ceedingly happy day for one at least 
of the party. 

Winston had now been some time 
in Home, and with an inconsistency 
so natural that it hardly merits the 
name of inconsistency, lie found him¬ 
self looking about in the galleries and 
churches for Mr. Bloomfield and liis 
party, and with a curiosity which did 
not bespeak a very violent determina¬ 
tion to avoid them. He began to 
think that they lind lingered a long 
while at. Florence. lie had forgot 
the danger — he remembered the 
charm. 

One morning — having stolen out 
early and alone from his hotel—as he 
was engaged in viewing, for perhaps 
the last- time, the sculpture of the 
Vatican, he observed standing before 
the statue of the Amazon, a female 
figure, as beautiful as it, and in an 
attitude which had been unconsciously 
moulded into some resemblance of the 
pensive, queen-like posture which 
the artist has given to the marble. 
It was Mildred. He hesitated—he 
approached. She, on her part, met 
Mm with the utmost frankness. His 
half-uttered apologies were imme¬ 
diately dropped, lie hardly knew 
whether to be pleased or mortified, as 
she made him feel that the peculiar 
footing on which they stood tasked 
him to no apologies, no ceremonial, 
that he was free to go—niid withal 
very welcome to return. 

“ You are before the Amazon,” said 
tie: “it is the statue of all others 
which has most fascinated me. I 
cannot understand why it should bear 
the name it does. I suppose the 
learned in these matters have their 
fc&ions: J have never inquired, nor 
feel disposed to inquire into them; 
but I am sure the character of the 
statue is not Amazonian. That atti¬ 
tude—the right arm raised to draw 
aside her veil, the left hand •at its 
elbow, steadying it—that beautiful 
countenance, so full of sadness and of 


dignity—no, these cannot belong to an 
Amazon.” k ' , 

. “To a woman,” said Mildred, “it 
is allowed to be indifferent on certain 
points of learning; and, in such cases 
as this, I certainly take advantage to 
the full of the. privilege of my sex. I 
care not what they call the statue.- 
11 may have been called an Amazon 
by Greek and Homan—It may have 
been so named by tlte artist himself 
when he sent it home to his patron; 

1 look at it as a creation standing 
between mo and the mind of the 
artist; and sure I am-that, bear what 
name it may, tlie sculptor has em¬ 
bodied here all (hat his soid had felt 
of the sweetness, and power, and 
dignity of woman. It is a grander 
creation than any goddess J have seen; 
it has more of thought-” 

“And, as a consequence, more of 
sadness, of unhappiness. How the 
mystery of life seems to hang upon 
that pensive brow ! I used to share 
an impression, which I believe is vary 
general, that the deep sorrow which 
comes of thought-, the reflective melan¬ 
choly which results from pondering on 
the bitter problem of life, was peculiar 
to the modems. This statue, and 
others which 1 have lately seen, have 
convinced me that the sculptor of 
antiquity has occasionally felt and ex- 
pressed whatever could bo extracted* 
from the mingled poetry of a Byrou 
or a Goethe.” 

“It seems that the necessity of 
representing the gods in, the clear 
light of happiness and knowledge, in 
some measure deprived the Greek 
artist of one great, source of sublimity. 
But it is evident,” continued Mildred, 

“ that the mysterious, with its atten¬ 
dant sorrow, was known also to him. 
Tlow could it be otherwise?-. Qh. 
what a beautiful creation is tl^S we" 
stand before! And what an art ft 
is which permits us to stand thus 
before a being of this high ord^r, and* 
note all its. noble passions 1 FVoga. w 
the real life we should turn our eyoa 
away, or drop them, abashed, 
the ground. Here is more than 
and we may look on it by the hour, , 
mid mark its graceful sorrow,- its 
queen-like, beauty, and this pyer- 
mastered grief which we Shay winder 
at, but dare not pity.” 

They passed ou to other statue^:- 



$2 Mildred; 

They paused before the Menander, 
sitting in his chair. “ The attitude,” 
said she, “ is so noble, thatrthc simple 
chair becomes a throne. But still 
how plainly it is intellectual power that 
aits enthroned there! The posture is 
imperial; and yet how evident, that it 
is the empire of thought only that he 
governs in 1 ” 

“ And this little statue of Escula- 
piua,” she added, “kept me a long 
while before it. The healing sage — 
how faithfully is lie represented f 
What a sad benevolence I acquainted 
with pain—compelled to inflict even 
in order to restore.” 

They passed through the Ilall of the 
Muses.’ 1 

, How serene are all the Muses! ” 
said Winston. “This is as it should 
be., Even Tragedy, the most moved 
of aB, how evidently her emotion is one 
pf thought, not of passion ! Though 
!' She holds the dagger in her down-dropt 

* hand, how plainly Ave see that she lias 
mot used it! She has picked it up 
ftpm the floor after the fatal deed was 
perpetrated, and is musing on the 
fdrrible catastrophe, and the still more 
terrible passions that led to it.” 

They passed through th cllall of the 

* Animals ; but this had comparatively 
little attraction for Mildred. Her 
companion pointed out the bronze 

’ centaur for her admiration. 

u Ifou must break a centaur in half," 
said she, “ before I can admire it. 
And, if I am to look at a satyr, pray 
. let Jhe goat’s legs be hid in the bushes. 
I cannot embrace in one conception 
these fragments of man and brute. 

, Come with me to the neighbouring 
gallery; I wish toshoVyou a Jupiter, 
aBpated at the further end of it, which 
made half a Pagan of me this morning 
u& I stood venerating it.” 

* b The head'of your Juiiiter,” said 
Winston, ,as they approached it, “is 
surpassed, I think, by more' than one 

* bust of the same god that we have 
^already seen; and I find something of 

stiffness or rigidity in the figure; but 
^ htopressmn makes, as a whole, 

^ > **Tt .will g^jAV wonderfully on you 
«s jrn look at ft,” said Mildred, 
fci'! *f|Iow well it typifiesal! that a Pagan 
flps'^jald-conceive of rile supreme rider 
skies, thp. controller of the 
§$ powers .of nature, the great adhfinis- 
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trator of the Avorld avIio has the Fates 
for his council! IJis pOAver irresistible^ 
but no pride in it, no joy, no triumph. 
He is without passion. In his right 
hand lies the thunder, but it reposes 
on his thigh; and his left hand rests 
calmly upon his tall sceptre sur¬ 
mounted by an eagle.. In his counte¬ 
nance there is the, tranquillity of un¬ 
questioned supremacy; but there is 
no repose. There is care; a constant 
Avakefidness. It is the governor of a 
nature avIiosc elements liaAe never 
known one moment’s pause.” 

“ 1 sec it iis you speak,” said Win¬ 
ston. Winston then proposed that 
they should go together and look at the 
Apollo; but Mildred excused herself. 

“ I have paid my devotions to the 
god,” she said, “ this morning, Avhcu 
tlie eyes and the mind were fresh. I 
Avould not •willingly displace the im¬ 
pression that 1 now carry away for 
one which would be made on a 
fatigued and jaded attention.” 

“Is it not godlikeV” 

“ Indeed it is. I was presumptuous 
enough to think I knew the Apollo. 
A cast of the head—esteemed to lie 
a very good one—my uncle had given 
me. I placed it in my own room; 
for a long time it was the first thing 
that the light fell upon, or n>y eyes 
opened to, in the morning; and in iny 
attempts at crayons 1 copied it, I be¬ 
lieve, in every aspect. It seemed to 
me therefore that on visiting, the 
Apollo I should recognise an old ac¬ 
quaintance. Ho such tiling. The 
east had green me hardly any idea of 
the statue itself. Tiiere was certainly 
no feeling of old acquaintanceship. 
The brow, as I stood in front of the 
god, quite overawed me; involuntarily 
1 retreated for an instant; you Aviil 
smile, but I had to muster my courage 
before I could gaze steadily at it.” 

“Iain not surprised; the divinity 
there is in no gentle mood. Hoav ma¬ 
jestic! and yet how lightly it touches 
theearth 1 It is buoyant with godhead:” 

“ What strikes me,” continued Mil¬ 
dred, “ as the great triumph of the 
artist, is this very anger of the god. ft 
is au anger, which, dike .the aranv he 
has shot from his bqwy spends itself 
entirely upon Ids victiitti; there is mo 
recoil, as in human passion, upon, the 
mind of him'who feels it. There,, is 
no jar there. The lightning strike 
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down — It tarries not a. moment in the 
sky above.” 

Wo are giving, we are afraid, in 
these reports of Mildred’s conversa¬ 
tion, an erroneous impression of the 
speaker. We collect together what 
often was uttered with some pauses 
between, and, owing to a partiality to 
our heroine, wo are more anxious to 
report her sentiments than those of 
her companion. She is thus made 
to speak in a somewhat elaborate 
style, very different from her reaT 
maimer, and represented as rather t he 
greater talker of the two ; whereas 
she was more disposed to listen than 
to speak, and spoke always with the 
greatest simplicity—with enthusiasm, 
it is true, but never with effort, or 
display of diction. 

The delight which Winston ex¬ 
perienced, (having already surveyed 
them for and by himself,) in re¬ 
tracing his steps through the marvels 
of Rome with such a companion, is 
indescribable. The pictures in the 
Borgliese, and other palaces, broke 
upon liim with a second novelty, and 
often with a deeper sentiment. But 
was there no danger in wandering 
through galleries with one ]>y his side 
to whose living beauty the beauty on 
tlie canvass served only to draw re¬ 
newed attention and heightened ad¬ 
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miration ? If he fled at Genoa, why 
docs he tarry at Rome? There are 
some dangers, alas 1 that are seen the 
less the greater they become. Ho 
was standing with her before that 
exquisite picture in tlie Borghese 
palace representing the Three Ages* 
a youth is reclining in the centre, arid 
a nymph is playing to him upon two* 
flutes. He had, seen it before, but'ho 
seamed now to understand it for the , 
first time. “ How plainly,” he mur¬ 
mured to himself, 11 is youth the all of 
life! How plainly is love the all of ! 
youth!” 

As he was how somewhat familiar 
with Rome, he could be serviceable to 
the Bloomfield party in the capacity of 
cicerone. They were pleased with 
his services, and he found every day 
some incontrovertible reason why ho*’ ' 
should bestow them. The embarrass-, 
monts of Louisa Jadcson and, her 
mamma were quite forgotten; nor' 
could tlieir difficulties excite a mete 
ment’s compassion or attention. In 
vain did Louisa,sigh; no inquiry was 
made into the cause of her distress, 
Jn vain did she even, with plaintive , 
voice, ask whether, “ being a Protes¬ 
tant, she could take tM veil, and be,, 
a nun ?” the question was unheeded, 
and its deep significance nnperceivetU 
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th«'Com«roii coa- gnbhss Homer’, tmidentessof feeling 
forthpre-eniimmt Virgil, and .sublimity df thought Mil- 
the.wagnitua* of * ton, does impetuous daring charaetei’- 
fcyhaive: eSeciAl,, ike Eugene, consummate, generalship 


m* 'AmmB&wb ■ of - i the; • talents 
W,»^l«JOd*s-Eiigette, Marl- 

fc, v ^re^erkikvNapoleou, and 

gtoni - It 4s Jbawfto say which 


§ v$eek they "have rendered to 
reSfieet^ye, countries, or the 
impress their deeds have Mi 
an affairs: AJ1 had difficulties 
tit. serious to . contend with, 
o»staot£is j^parently insurmountable 
?to V :Qf6rc(xmfy and all proved hi the 
f|nd' Mctocbua over them. All have 
«|iiia|rtalij!ted their .names, by exploits 
far exceeding those recorded of other 


ike Eugene, consummate. generalship 
Marjlxuotifi^' tedbitiitable firmness 
Frederick, lofty genius Nhpoieon, un¬ 
erring, wisdom Wellington. Great¬ 
ness. in the military, as in every other 
art, is to be attained only by strong 
natural talents, persevcriixgly directed 
to one object, undistraeted by other 
pursuits, undivided! by inferior ambi¬ 
tion. ,'Ibo men who bavo risen to fher 
highest eminence in war, have done 
so by the exercise of faculties as.groat, 
and the force of genius :ts transcendent, 
as that, which formed a Homer, a 
Bacon, or a Newton* Success doubt¬ 
less .commands the admiration of the 


moh*fA^' have left |heir effects durably multitude; military glory, captivates 
imprinted. id thesuhsequent fate‘of the unthinking throng; but to those 


balance of power, the salvation of the . masters, is a sense of the difficulties 

1 _ 1 * ^ ,1 1. n . « „ ■ F - _ . » 


•merely die ffisftuue.of the countries to to the same age, often acting in the 
which they belonged, but the general same army, and sometimes command- 
v ucstjfues of Europe, and througli it of ing alternately with Marlborough, was 
thehitjnaurace. ' a general of an essentially different 

),m A faithful picture, in a few character. A descendant of the House 

!; pagesv : of such men, may seem a hope- of Savoy, -born at Paris, in IOCS, and 
hf#J6,?mid tO vtlieir merits.an invidious originally destined for the church, lie 
, f -A. brief summary of the chief early evinced a ropuguance for theo- 
actions of those of them to ordinoiy logical studies, and, instead of his 
readers least known, is, however, in- breviary, was devouring in secret 
* dispfttsableto lay a fpundationfor their Plutarch's lives of ancient heroes, 
comparison with those, w hose deeds His figure was slender, aud ios eonsti- 

f a as-household |w>rds. ■ It is not im- tution at first weak; but these disad- 
ssiblo*to .convey to those, who ate vantages*, which caused Louis XIV.. 
niliar with their exploits,-a pleasing -tp refuse him a regiment, <from an 
$(f' thbir leading features, and opinion that lie was not equal .to its 
$akent.points of diflferenco; to those duties, were Soon overcome by the 
p ig) are not; to give some idea, of the ardour of his mind. Immediately 
^pleasure whictethcir study is calculated setting, out for Vienna; he entered the 


<tbeir achievement#; a peculiar ifepress pronounced sentence of banishment on 


nhan on the painter’s aanfass orj; tlte’d.thctr ebuhtry.rwJI re-enfer France 
^|pet ^ lines, in ^ail their * actions.,, .JkgB. m ^pjte “of hftuV” said. Ejagepe; j*»d hd* 
a#grandeftr of conception disfp# yas more than onic good,^ his 



oat of .thewarof the-Saooe»j5^i^;'j6|| 
duties, • 

measured his • strength, 
success, In the pbansVsJf'-- 
with the scientific; al£Utfo$©f! 
.Carina*,' and the learaed % 

Of Marshal • Villeroi, ' ;' 
whom he' made prisoner 
nocturnal attackoh Cremona , in Ifify 
In 1704, he was transferred to Si 
north of the Alps, to unitewlth Mart? 
borough in making head 
the groat artoy of Marohal 
which was advancing,#! so throaten^ 
ing a manner, 4kreo|m Bavarian and 
he shared with the illustrious Ei^HwhJr 
man the glories of Blenheim, wSi^ 
at once delivered Germany, anddfmris 
ed the French armies with tjis&riffif 
behind the Rhine; 'then common tog 
that steady friendship,, and shfotsto 
and mutual regard, betwemt .fchOse ilrj 
lustrious men, which eontilmed ifo- 
broken till the time of, tbeifdOatt, 
and is not the’ least honourable tridtf 
in the character of eaclf. fifth the 
want of his protecting arm wMIOtig 
felt in Italy: the great abilxtk|j Of the 
Duke de Vemtome had * well-nigh 
counterbalanced fhdro< all the advan¬ 
tages of the allies in Germany • add 
the issue of the 1 war rn^thosplaipS Of 
Piedmont continued doubtful tin the 
glorious victory of Eugene, OH the 
7th Sept. 1700, when hcstOriued tlie. 
French intrenchmCnts around Tnrfo, 
defended by eighty thousand men, 
at the head of tJiirty thousamhon^, 
and totally defeated Marshal Margin 
and the Duke 1 of Oceans, with such 
loss, that the French spnies were 
speedily driven across the Alps* 
Eugene was now received in , the 
most flattering manner at Vienna: 
the lustre of his exploits hod pufjp 
silence, if Potato, shaffie,., tte maitej; 
nity of his enemies; “ f imllabut'pne 
fault to find Witt you,”-said $$ Emr 
pfcror when he was first presented to 
. him after bis victor;# ** imd ^ai ft 
.that yon expose yourself tod. hfoch.* 
He was next placed at tte hdad%f 
ttc Imperial armies in Flanders; ahd 
sliared with Marlborough in toe con¬ 
duct, as he did in the gldftds, of ^ude- 
paVde and Malpjaqnet. v Intrusted 
i With the comniand on the dorps wMcf 
dksieged Eille, he Was'penefcratetl Wftfc 
J»e. utmost btoniraffoti for Marshal 


word. lift gehios for war was not 
\ methodical or scientific like that of 
Tatonne or Mariborough, nor essen¬ 
tially chivalrous like that of the Black 
Prince or the Great CTondd.' It was 
mOreakin to the terrible swdfep of the 
Tartar chiefs; it savoured more of 
oriental dhrfog. 1 .0e was as prodigal 
of the blood of his soldiers as Napoleon; 
but, unlike him, ho never foiled to ex¬ 
pose his own with equal readiness in 
the fight, lie did not reserve his-at¬ 
tack in person for .the dose of the 
affray, like the French Emperor, but 
was generally to bo seen in the fire 
from the very outset. It was with 
’‘difficulty he could 1)e restrained ’ from 
heading the*first assault of grenadiers, 
or leading on the first cliargo of horse. 
His first distinguished command was 
in Ttaly, in 1691, and his abilities soon 
gave his kinsman, the Duke of Savoy, 
an ascendant there over tte French. 
But it was at the great battle of 
55enta, on the Tcife, where he sur¬ 
prised and totally defeated Cara-Mus- 
tapha, at -the head of 120,000 Turks, 
that his wonderful genius for war first 
shone forth in its foil lustre; He 
there killed 20,000 of the enemy, 
drove 10,000 into the river, took their 
whole artillery and standards, and 
entirely dispersed their mighty array. 

, Like Nelson at Copenhagen, Eugene 
had gained this glorious victory by 
acting in opposition to lift • orders, 
which^ were positively to avoid a ge¬ 
neral engagement. This circumstance, 
joined to the envy excited by his un¬ 
paralleled triumph, raised a storm at 
Court against the illustrious general, 
and led to his being deprived of his 
command, and even threatened with 
a court-martial. The public voice, 
however, at Vienna, loudly condomn- 
, ed such base ingratitude towards so 
great a benefactor to the imperial clp- 
minipns: the want of his directing 
eye Was speedily felt in the cam¬ 
paign with the Turks* and the Em¬ 
peror was obliged to restore him to 
his command, which, lie, however, 
only agreed <*o accept bn befog given 
carte bMnche for tte conduct of the 
war. *The peace of Carlo w^te, ifo, 
1699. between t^e Inipejirifels M&tfl 
the Ottopums, so&ii after refltorMddm 
,H » pacifhL lifl, 

history, in which, above anygother, 
he,4#gh^ , Bht 6n*tltfe IWeahfog 
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Boufflci*s, and evinced ttic native 
generosity of his disposition, by the 
readiness with which he granted the 
most favourable terms to the illustri- 
- ons besieged chief, who had with equal 
1 okill and valour conducted the defence. 
When the articles of capitulation pro¬ 
posed by Boufllers were placed be¬ 
fore him, he sad at once, without 
- looking at them, “ I will subscribe 
v them at once: knowing well yon 
Would propose nothing unworthy of 
you and me.” The delicacy of his 
subsequent attentions to his noble 
Prisoner evinced the sincerity of his 
admiration. When Marlborough's 
‘ influence at the English Court was sen- 
^Imy declining, in 1711, he repaired to 
iaondou, and exerted* all his talents 
t'l'tjtotjl address to bring the English 
council back to the common cause, 

, and restore fds great rival to his for- 
, m.er ascendency with Queen Anno. 
When it was all in vain, and the 
'^Epglish armies withdrew from the 
coalition, Eugene did all that skill 
gnd genius could achieve to make up 
for, the great deficiency arising from 
the withdrawal of Marlborough 'and 
ids. gallant followers; and when it had 
become apparent that he was over¬ 
matched by the French annies, he 
was tfye first to counsel his Imperial 
master to conclude peace, which was 
dpne^nt llasladt on the fitli March, 
1714. . 

c •* Great as had been the sen*ices tlien 
performed by Eugene for the Impe¬ 
rialist!*, they were outdone by those 
whieh he subsequently rendered in 
* the wars willi the Turks. In truth it 
v was .fie who first effectually broke 
their power, , and for ever delivered 
Europe from the sabres of the Os- 
j&anlis, by which it had been inces¬ 
santly threatened for three hundred 
years. Intrusted with the command 
, of the, Austrian army in Hungary, 
sixty thousand strong, he gained at 
JPeterw.ardin, in 1710, a complete 
j?ieto*y over an hundred anil fifty' 
thousand Turks. This glorious suc¬ 
cess led him to resume the offensive, 
and in the following year he laid siege, 
with forty thousand men, to Belgrade, 
the great frontier fortress of Turkey, 
,jn presence of the whole strength of 
the Ottoman empire. 1 The obstinate 
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resistance of the Turks, as famous 
then, as they have ever since been, in 
the defence of fortified places, joined 
to the dysenteries and fevers usual on 
the marshy banks of the Danube in 
the autumnal months, soon reduced 
his effective force to twenty-five 
thousand men, white that of the 
enemy, by prodigious efforts, had 
been swelled to an hundred and fifty 
thousand around the besiegers’ lines, 
besides thirty thousand within the 
walls. Every thing presaged that 
Eugene was about to undergo the 
fate of Marshal* Marsiu twelve years 
before at Turin, and even his most 
experienced officers deemed a capitu¬ 
lation the only way of extricating 
them from their perilous situation. 
Eugene himself was attacked and 
seriously weakened by the prevailing 
dysentery: all seemed lost in the 
Austrian camp. It. was in these cir¬ 
cumstances, with this weakened and 
dispirited force, that lie achieved one 
of the most glorious victories ever 
gained by the Cross over the Crescent. 
With admirable skill he collected 
his little army together, divided it 
into columns "of attack, anil though 
scarcely able to sit on horseback 
himself, led them to the. assault of 
the Turkish mtronehments. The re¬ 
sult was equal to the success of 
Caesar over the Gauls at the blockade 
of Alesia, seventeen centuries before. 
The innumerable host of the Turks 
Avas totally defeated—all their artil¬ 
lery arid baggage taken, and their 
troops entirely dispersed. Belgrade, 
immediately after, opened its gates, 
and has since remained; with some 
mutations of fortune, the great fron¬ 
tier bulwark of Europe against the 
Turks. The .successes which he 
gained in the following campaign of 
1718 were so decisive, that they en¬ 
tirely broke the Ottoman power; and 
lie was preparing to march to Con¬ 
stantinople, when the treaty of Pas- 
sarowitz put a period to his conquests, 
and gave a breathing time to the ex¬ 
hausted Ottoman empire.* 

From this brief sketch of v his ex¬ 
ploits, it may readily be understood 
w hat was the character of Eugene as 
a general. He had none of the me¬ 
thodical prudence of Tgrenne, Marl- 
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borough, or Villara. His genius was 
entirely different: it was more akin 
to that of Napoleon, when lie was 
reduced to counterbalance inferiority 
of numbers by superiority of skill. 
The immortal campaigns of 1796, in 
Italy, and of 1814, in Champagne, 
bear a strong resemblance to those of 
Eugene. Like the French Emperor, 
his strokes were rapid' and forcible ; 
bis coup-d'ail was at once quick and 
just; liis activity iudefatigable; his 
courage undaunted; his resources 
equal to any undertaking, lie did 
not lay much stress on previous ar¬ 
rangements, and seldom attempted 
the extensive combinations which 
enabled Marlborough to command 
success; but dashed fearlessly on, 
trusting to his own resources to ex¬ 
tricate him out of any ditliculty — to 
his genius, iti any circumstances, to 
command victory. Yet was this dar¬ 
ing disposition not without peril. His 
audacity often bordered on rashness, 
his rapidity on haste; and he re¬ 
peatedly brought his armies into situa¬ 
tions all but desperate, and which, to 
a general of lesser capacity, unques¬ 
tionably would have proved so. Yet 
in these difficulties no one could exceed 
him in the energy and vigour with 
which lie extricated hinjself from the 
toils: and many of his greatest vic¬ 
tories, particularly those of Turin and 
Belgrade, were gained under circum¬ 
stances where even the boldest officers 
in lus army bad given him over for 
lost. He was prodigal of the blood 
of his soldiers, and, like Napoleon, 
indifferent to the sacrifices at which 
he purchased his successes; but lie 
was still more lavish of liis own, and 
never failed to share the hardships 
and dangers of the meanest of his 
folloVefs. He was engaged in thir¬ 
teen pitched battles, in all of which 
he fought like a common soldier. He 
was in consequence repeatedly, some¬ 
times dangerously, wounded; and it 
was extraordinary “ that his life 
escaped his reiterated perils.” lie 
raised the Austrian monarchy by his 
triumphs to the very highest pitch of 
glory, aud dually broke the power of 
the Turks, the most pcnpveriug and 
not the least formidable of its enemies. 
But the enterprises which his genius 
prompted the cabinet of Vienna to 
undertake, were beyond the strength 


of the hereditary states; aud for 
nearly a century after, it achieved 
nothing worthy, either of its growing 
resources, or the military renown 
which he had spread around its annals. 

Fukdkrick II., sumamed the 
Great, with more justice than that 
title has elsewhere' been applied In 
modem times, was bom at Berlin on 
the 24th January, f712. His educa¬ 
tion was as much neglected as ill-di¬ 
rected. Destined from early youth for 
the military profession, he was in the 
first instance subjected to a discipline 
so rigorous, that he conceived the 
utmost aversion for a career in which 
he was ultimately to shine with such 
eclat, and, as his only resource, throw ' 
himself with ardour into the study of 
French literature, for which lie retained 
a strong predilection through the whole 1 
of his subsequent life. Unfortunately 
bis education was almost entirely 
confined to that literature. , That of 
his own country, since so illustrious, 
had not started into existence. Of 
Italian aud Spanish he was ignorant, 
lie coulcl not read Greek; arid with 
Latin his acquaintance was so imper¬ 
fect, as to lie of no practical service 
to him through life. To this unfor¬ 
tunate contraction of his education his 
limited taste in literature, in subse¬ 
quent life, is chiefly to be ascribed, 
lie at first was desirous of espousing 
an English princess; but Ms father, 
who was most imperious in his dispo¬ 
sition, decided otherwise, and he was- 
compelled, in 17133, to many the,Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth of Brunswick. This 
union, like most others contracted 
under restraint, proved unfortunate; 
and it did not give Frederick the 
blessing of an heir to the throne. 
Debarred from domestic enjoyments, 
the young prince took refuge with 
more eagerness than ever in literary , 
pursuits ; the chateau of Rhinsberg, 
which was his favourite abode, was 
styled by him in liis transport the 
“ Palace of the Muges;” and the 
greatest general and most hardy sol¬ 
dier of modem times spent some years 
of his youth in corresponding with 
Mauportnis, Voltaire, and other French 
philosophers, aud in making indifferent 
verses and madrigals, which gave no 
token of any remarkable genins. He 
had already prepared for the press a 4 
book entitled “ Refutation of the 
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Prince of Machiavel," when, iu 1740, 
the death of his father called him to 
the throne, its duties, its dangers, and 
its ambition. 

The philosophers were in transports, 
when they beheld “ one of them¬ 
selves," as they styled him, elevated 
to a throne: they flattered themselves 
that lie would continue his literary 
pursuits, and acknowledge their influ¬ 
ence, when surrounded by the attrac¬ 
tions, and wielding the patronage of 
the crown. They soon found their 
mistake. Frederick continued through 
life his literary tastes: he correspond¬ 
ed with Voltaire and the philosophers 
through all his campaigns: lie made 
French verses, in his tent, after tracing 
out the plans of the battles of Leutlion 
and Kosbach. But liis heart was in 
his kingdom: his ambition was set 
on its aggrandizement: his passion was 
war, by which alone it could be 
achieved. Without being discarded, 
the philosophers ami madrigals wore 
soon forgotten. The finances and the 
army occupied his whole attention. 
The former wore in admirable order, 
and his father had even accumulated a 
large treasure which remained in the 
exchequer. The army, admirably 
equipped and disciplined, already 
amounted to 60,0UO men: lie augment¬ 
ed it to 80,000. Nothing could exceed 
the vigour he displayed i n c\ cry depa rl- 
ment,‘ or the unceasing attention ho 
paid to public affairs. Indefatigable 
day and night, sober and temperate 
in his habits, he employed even arti¬ 
ficial means to augment the time 
during the day he could devote to 
business. Finding that ho was con¬ 
stitutionally’ inclined to more sleep 
than he deemed consistent with the 
full discharge of all his regal duties, 
he ordered his servants to w aken him 
at five in the morning-; and if words 
were not effectual to rouse him from 
his sleep, he commanded them, on pain 
of dismissal, to apply linen steeped in 
cold water to his person. This order 
was punctually executed, even in the 
depth of winter, till nature was fairly 
subdued, and. the king had gained the 
#me he desteM from his slumbers. 

Itv^iAnot logfc before he had an 
opportunity of evincing at onee the 
vigour and unscrupulous character of 
- k&hjittd. The ErapererCharles VI. 
saving died on the 20th October, 1740 , 


the immense possessions of the house 
of Austria devolved to liis' daughter, 
since so famous by the name of Maria 
Theresa. The defenceless condition 
of the imperial dominions, consisting 
of so many different and discordant 
states, some of them but recently 
united under one head, when under 
the guidance of a young unmarried 
princess, suggested to the neighbour¬ 
ing pow'ers the idea of a partition. 
Frederick eagerly united with France 
in this project, lie revived some old 
and obsolete claims of Prussia to 
Silesia; but in his manifesto to the 
Euro]man powers, upon invading that 
province, he was scarcely at the pains 
to conceal the real motives of liis 
aggression. “It is," said he, “an 
army ready to take the field, trea¬ 
sures long accumulated, and perhaps 
the desire to acquire glory.” lie was 
not long in winning tlie battle, though 
it was at first rather owing to the 
skill of his generals, and discipline of 
liis soldiers, than liis own capacity. 
On the loth April, 1741, the army 
under his command gained a com¬ 
plete victory over the Austrians, at 
Moll Witz, in Silesia, which Jed to the 
entire reduction of that rich and im¬ 
portant province. The king owed 
little to his own courage, however, on 
this occasion. Like Wellington, the 
first essay in arms of so indomitable 
a hero was unfort unate. I le fled from 
the field of battle, at the first repulse 
of his cavalry; ami he w r as already 
seven miles off, where he was resting 
in a mill, when he received intelligence 
that his troops had regained the day; 
and at the earnest entreaties of Gene ¬ 
ral afterwards Marshal Schwerin, he 
returned to take the command of the 
army. Next year, however, he evinced 
equal courage ami capacity in the battle 
of Czaslau, which he gained'over the 
Prince of Lorraine. Austria, on the 
brink of nun, hastened to disarm the 
most formidable of her assailants; 
and, by a separate* peace, concluded 
atBrcslauon June 11,1742, she ceded 
to Prussia nearly the whole of Silesia. 

This cruel loss, however, was too 
plainly the result of necessity to be 
acquiesced #1 without a straggle by the 
Cabinet of Vienna. Maria Theresa 
made no secret of her determination 
to resume possesskwr ef the lost pro¬ 
vince on* the first convenient oppor- 
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tunity. Austria soon united the whole 
of Germany in a longue against Fro- 
ilerick, who had no ally but the King 
of France. Assailed by such a host 
of enemies, however, the young king 
was not discouraged, and, boldly as¬ 
suming the initiative, he gained at 
Ilohenfriedbcrg a complete victory 
over his old antagonist the Prince of 
Lorraine. This triumph was won 
entirely by the* extraordinary genius 
displayed by the King of Prussia: “it 
was one of those battles,” says the 
military historian, Guibert, ‘"where 
a great master makes every thing 
give way before him, and which is 
gained from the very beginning, be¬ 
cause he never gives the enemy time 
to recover from their disorder.” The 
Austrians made great exertions to 
repair the consequences of this dis¬ 
aster, and with such success, that in 
four months Prince Charles of Lor¬ 
raine again attacked him at t he head 
of 50,000 men near Sour. Frederick 
had not 25,000, but with those he 
again defeated the Austrians with 
immense loss, and took nj> his win¬ 
ter quarters in Silesia. So vast 
were the resources, however, of the 
great German League, of which 
Austria was the head, that they were 
enabled to keep the field during whi¬ 
ter, and even meditate a coup-de-wain 
against the king, in his capital of 
Berlin. Informed of this design, Fre¬ 
derick lost not a moment in antici¬ 
pating it by a sudden attack on his 
part on his enemies. Assembling his 
troops in the depth of winter with 
perfect, secrecy, he surprised a large 
body of Saxons at Naumborg, made 
himself master of their magazines at 
Gorlitz, and soon after made his tri¬ 
umphant entry into Dresden, where 
he dictated a glorious peace, on 25th 
December, 1715, to his enemies, which 
secured, permanent!}", Silesia to Prus¬ 
sia. It was full time for the Impe¬ 
rialists to come to an accommodation. 
In eighteen months Frederick had 
defeated them in four pitchm battles, 
besides several eomliats^ taken 45,000 
prisoners, and killed or wounded an 
iiqual number of his enemies. His 
own armies had not sustained losses 
to a fifth part of this amount, and the 
chasms in Ids ranks were more than 
compensated by the multitude ©f the 
prisoners who enlisted under Ms ban¬ 


ners, anxious to share the fortunes of- 
the hero who had already tilled Europe 
with his renown. 

The ambitious and decided, and, 
above all, indomitable character of 
Frederick, had already become conn 
spicuous during these brief campaigns. 
His correspondence, all conducted by 
himself, evinced a vigour and tran- 
chant style, at that period unknown 
in European diplomacy, but to which 
the world has since beeo abundantly 
accustomed in the proclamations of 
N aj lolcon. Already he spoke on every 
occasion as the hero and ^ the con¬ 
queror—to conquer or die was his 
invariable maxim. On the eve of his 
invasion of Saxony, he wrote to the 
Empress of Russia, who was endea¬ 
vouring to dissuade him from that, 
design :—“ I wish nothing than the 
King of Poland (Elector of Saxony) 
but i o punish him in his Electorate, 
and make him sign an acknowledg¬ 
ment of repentance in his capital.” 
During the negotiations for peace, he 
wrote to the King of England, who 
had proposed the mediation of Great 
Britain:—“These are my conditions, 
r vv ill perish with my army before 
departing from one iota of them: if 
the Empress does not accept them, 

I will rise in my demands.” 

The peace of Dresden lasted ten 
years; and these were of inestimable 
importance to Frederick. Ilo em¬ 
ployed that precious interval in con¬ 
solidating his conquests, securing tho 
affections by protecting the. interests 
of his subjects, and pursuing every 
design which could conduce to their 
welfare. Marshes were drained, lands 
broken up and cultivated, manufac¬ 
tures established, the finances* were 
put in the best order, agriculture, as 
the great staple of the kingdom, sedu¬ 
lously encouraged. His capital was 
embellished, and the fame of Sis ox-' 
ploits attracted the greatest and most 
celebrated men in Europe. Voltaire, 
among the rest, became for years his 
guest; but the aspiring genius and' 
irascible temper of the military mo¬ 
narch could ill accord with the vanitw 
and insatiable thirst fur praise in fiWw 
French anther, and they parted with 
mutual respect, but irretrievabid 
alienation. Meanwhile, the strength 
of the monarchy was daily increasing 
under Frederick's wise and provident 
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administration. The population nearly 
reached 6,000,000 of souls; the 
cavalry mustered 30,000, all in the 
highest state of discipline and equip¬ 
ment ; and the infantry, esteemed 
with reason the most perfect in Eu¬ 
rope, numbered an liundrod -and 
twenty thousand bayonets. These 
troops had long been accustomed to 
act together in large bodies; the best 
training next to actual service in the 
field which an army can receive. They 
had need of all their skill, and dis¬ 
cipline, and courage, for Prussia was 
ere long threatened by the most for¬ 
midable confederacy that ever yet had 
been directed in modem times against 
a single State. Austria, Russia, 
France, Sweden, and Saxony, united 
in alliance for the.purpose of parti¬ 
tioning the Prussian territories. They 
had ninety millions of men in their 
dominions, and could with ease bring 
four hundred thousand men into the 
field. Prussia had not six million 
of inhabitants, who were strained to 
the uttermost to array a hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants—and even 
with the aid of England and Hanover, 
not more than fifty thousand auxi¬ 
liaries could be rciicd on. Prussia 
had neither strong fortresses like 
Flanders, nor mountain chains like 
Spain, nor a frontier stream like France. 
It was ehielly composed of fiat plains, 
unpi’otected by great rivers, and sur¬ 
rounded on all Sides by its enemies. 
The contest seemed utterly desperate; 
there did not seem a chance of escape 
for the Prussian monarchy. 

Frederick began the contest by one 
of those strokes which demonstrated 
fehe strength of his understanding and 
the vigour of his determination. In¬ 
stead of waiting lobe attacked, he car¬ 
ried the war at once into the enemy’s 
territories, and converted the - re¬ 
sources#!' the nearest of them to his 
own advantage. I laving received au¬ 
thentic intelligence of the signature of a 
ti-eaty for the partition of his kingdom 
by the great powers, on 9th May 1756, 
lie suddenly entered the Saxon terri¬ 
tories, made himself master of Dresden, 
•ad shut up the whole forces of Saxony 
in the intrenched camp at Pima. 
Marshal Brown having advanced at 
the head of 60,000 men to relieve 
them, he encountered and totally de¬ 
feated him at Lowositz, with the loss 


of 15,000 men. Deprived of all hope 
of succour, the Saxons in Pima, after 
having made vain efforts to escape, 
were obliged to lay down their arms, 
14,000 strong. The whole of Saxony 
submitted to the victor, who thence¬ 
forward, during the whole war, con¬ 
verted its entire resources to his own 
support. Beyond all question, it was 
this masterly and successful stroke, in 
the very outset, and in*the teeth of his 
enemies, adding abovo a third to his 
warlike resources, which enabled him 
subsequently to maintain his ground 
againstjbhc desperate odds by which he 
was assailed. Most of the Saxons taken 
at Pima, dazzled by their conqueror’s 
fame, entered his sendee !• the Saxon 
youth hastened in crowds to enrol them¬ 
selves under the banners of the hero of 
the North of Germany. Frederick, at 
the same time, effectually vindicated- 
tin* step he lmd taken in the eyes of all 
Europe, by the publication of the secret 
treaty of partition, taken in the archives 
at Dresden, in spite of the efforts of 
the electress to conceal it. Whatever 
might have been the case in the former 
war, when he seized on Silesia, it was 
apparent to the world, that he now, at 
least, was strictly in the right, and 
that his invasion of Saxony was not 
less justifiable on the score of public 
morality, than important in its conse¬ 
quence i to the great contest in which 
he was engaged. 

The. allies made the utmost efforts to 
regain the advantages they had lost. 
France, instead of the 24,000 men she 
was bound to furnish by the treaty of 
partition, put 100,000on foot; theDiet 
of Ratisbon placed 60,000 troops of 
the empire at the disposal of Austria; 
but Frederick still preserved the as¬ 
cendant. Breaking into Bohemia, in 
March 1757, lieMofeated the Austrians 
in a great battle under the walls of 
Prague, shut up 40,000 of their best 
troops in that town, and soon reduced 
them to such extremities, that it was 
evident, not succoured, tlrcy must 
surrende# The cabinot of Vienna 
made the greatest efforts for their re¬ 
lief. Marshal Daun, .whoSe cautious 
and scientific policy were peculiarly 
calculated to thwart the designs, and 
baffle the audacity of Ids youthful an¬ 
tagonist, advanced at the head of 
60,000 men to their relief. Frederick 
advanced to meet them with less than 
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20,000 combatants. Ho attacked the 
Imperialists in a strong position at 
Kolin, on the 18th July, and, for the 
first time in his life, met with a bloody 
defeat. His army, especially that 
division commanded by his brother, 
the prince-royal, sustained severe 
losses in the retreat, which became 
unavoidable, out of Bohemia; and the 
king confessed, in his private corre¬ 
spondence, that an honourable death 
alone remained to him. Disaster ac¬ 
cumulated on every side. The Eng¬ 
lish and Hanoverian army, his only 
allies, capitulated at Closlersevcn, and 
left the French army, 70,000 strong, 
at liberty to follow the Prussians; the 
French and troops of the empire, with 
tho Duke of Richelieu at their head, 
menaced Magdeburg, where the royal 
family of Prussia had taken refuge; 
and advanced towards Dresden. The. 
Russians, 00,000 strong, were mak¬ 
ing serious progress on the side, of 
Poland, and had recently defeated 
the Prussians opposed to them. Tin- 
king was put to the ban of the empire, 
and the tinny of the empire, mustering 
40,000, was moving against him. 
Four huge armi'.s, each stronger than 
Ins own,, were advancing to crush a 
prince who could not collect 30,000 
men round his banners. At that pe¬ 
riod he carried a sure poison always 
with him, determined not to fall alive 
into the bauds of iiis enemies, lie 
seriously contemplated suicide, and 
gave vent to the mournful, but yet 
heroic, sentiments with which he was 
inspired, in a letter to Voltaire, termi¬ 
nating with the lines— 


Pour moi, menace de naufrage, 
Je dois, en a fir on taut l’orage 
Penser, vivre et mourir en roi. 


Then it wsis that the astonishing 
vigonr and powers of his mind shone 
forth with their full lustre. Collecting 
hastily 25,000 men out of his shat¬ 
tered battalions, he marched against 
the Prince of Soubise, who, at the 
head of 60,000 French and troops of 
the empire, was advancing against 
him through Thuringia, and totally 
defeated him, with the loss of 18,000 
men, on the memorable field of Ros- 
bach. Hardly was this triumph 
achieved, when he w r as called, with 
his indefatigable followers, to stem the 
progress of the Prince of Lorraine and 


Marshal Datin, who were making tho 
most alarming progress In Silesia. 
Schwcidnitz, its capital, had fallen: 
a largo body of Prussians, under the 
‘Duke de Bcvorn, had been defeated 
at Breslau. That rich and important 
province seemed on the point of falling 
again into the hands of the Austrians, 
when Frederick reinstated his affairs, 
which seemed wholly desperate, by 
one of those astonishing strokes which 
distinguish him, perhaps, above any 
general of modern times. In the depth 
of winter he attacked, at Louthen, 
on the 5th December, 1757, Marshal 
Daun and the Prince of Lorraine,—who 
had 60,000 admirable troops under 
their orders,—and, by tho skilful ap¬ 
plication of the oblique method of at¬ 
tack, defeated them entirely, with the 
loss of 30,000 men, of whom 18,000 
were prisoners! It was the greatest 
a ietory that had been gained in Europe 
since the battle of Blenheim. Its 
effects were, immense: the Austrians 
were driven headlong out of Silesia; 
Sclnveidnitz was regained; the King 
of Prussia, pursuing them, carried the 
war into Moravia, and laid siege to 
Olmutz: and England, awakening, at 
the voice of Chatham, from its un¬ 
worthy slumber, refused to ratify the 
capitulation of Closterseven, resumed 
the, war on the continent with more 
vigour than ever, and intrusted its 
direction to Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who soon vi vailed Turenne 
in the skill and science of his method¬ 
ical warfare. 

But it was the destiny of the King 
of Prussia — a destiny which dis¬ 
played his great qualities in their full 
lustre — to bo perpetually involved in 
difficulties, from tho enormous nume¬ 
rical preponderance of his enemies, or 
tho misfortunes of the lieutenants to 
whom liis subordinate armies were 
intrusted. Frederick could* not be 
personally present every where at the 
same time ; and wherever he was 
absent, disaster revealed the over¬ 
whelming superiority of tho force by 
which he w as assailed. The siege Of 
Olmutz, commenced in March 1768, 
proved unfortunate. The battering 
train, at the disposal of the king, was 
unequal to its reduction, and it became 
necessary to raise it on the approach 
of Daun with a formidable Austrian 
army. During this unsuccessful imip- 
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turn into the south, the Russians had 
been making alarming progress in tho 
north-east* where the feeble force 
opposed to them was w<$l-nigh over¬ 
whelmed by their enormous superio¬ 
rity of numbers. Frederick led back 
the flower of his army from Olmutz, 
in Moravia, erossed all Silesia anti 
Prussia, and encountered the sturdy 
barbarians at Zorndorf, defeating 
them with the loss of 17,000 men, an 
advantage which delivered tho eastern 
provinces of the monarchy from this 
formidable invasion; dearly purchased, 
however, by the sacrifice of 10,000 of 
his own best soldiers. But, during the 
king’s absence, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
whom he had left in command of 
16,000 men, to keep Marshal Daun 
in cheek, was well-nigh overwhelmed 
by that able commander, who was 
again at the head of 50,000 comba¬ 
tants. Frederick tiew back to bis 
support, and, having joined his brother, 
took post at Hohenkirchen. The posi¬ 
tion was unfavourable: the army in¬ 
terior to tho enemy. “If Daun does 
not attack ns here,” said Marshal 
Keith, “ he deserves to be hanged.’’ 
“ I hope,” answered Frederick, “ he 
will be more afraid of us than the rope.” 
Tho Austrian veteran, however, saw 
his advantage, and attacked the Prus¬ 
sians, during the night, with such skill, 
that lie, threw them into momentary 
confusion, took 150 pieces of cannon, 
and drove them from their ground, 
with tho loss of 7000 men. Then it 
was that the courage and genius of 
the kiug shone forth with their full 
lustre. Though grievously wounded iti 
■ the conflict, and after having seen his 
belt generals fall around hint, lie rallied 
his troops at daybreak,—formed them 
in good order behind the village which 
had been surprised, and led them 
leisurely to a position a mile from the 
field of conflict, where, he offered battle 
to the enemy, who did not venture 
to accept it. Having remained two 
days in this position to re-organize his 
troops, he decamped, raised the siege 
of Niesse, and succeeded in taking 
up his winter quarters at Breslau, in 
the very middle of the province he 
( had wrested from the enemy. 

The campaign of 1759 was still 
more perilous to Frederick; but, if 
possible,, it displayed bis extraordinary 
talents in still brighter colours, lie be¬ 


gan by observing the Austrians, nrider 
Daun and the Prince of Lorraine, in 
Silesia, and reserved his strength to 
combat the Russians, who were advanc¬ 
ing, 80,000 strong, through East Prus¬ 
sia. Frederick attacked them at Gun- 
nersdorf, with 40,001) only, in an 
intrenched position, guarded l>y 200 
pieces of cannon. The first onset 
of tin* Prussians was entirely suc¬ 
cessful : they forced the front line of 
tho Russian intrenchnicnt, and took 
72 pieces of cannon. But the situa¬ 
tion of tin* king was such, pressed on 
all sides by superior armies, that he 
could not stop short with ordinary 
success; and, in the attempt to gain a 
decisive victory, he had well-nigh lost 
all. The heroism of his troops was 
shattered against the strength of the 
second lino of the Russians; a large 
body of Austrians came up to their 
support, during the battle, and, af¬ 
ter having exhausted all the re¬ 
sources of courage and genius, he, 
was driven from the field with the 
loss of 20,000 men and all his artillery. 
The Russians lost 18,000 me# in this 
terrible battle, the most bloody which 
had been fought for conluriesin Europe, 
and were in no condition to follow 
up their victory. Other misfortunes, 
however, in appearance overwhelm¬ 
ing, succeeded each oilier. General 
Mchmcllau capitulated in Dresden; 
and General Finch, with 17,000 men, 
was obliged to lay don n his arms in 
the defiles of the Bohemian mountains. 
All seemed lost; but the king still 
persevered, and the victory of Minde-t 
enabled Prince Ferdinand to detach 
12,000 men to his support. Tim 
Prussians nobly stood by their heroic, 
sovereign' in the hour of trial; now 
levies supplied the wide chasms in liis 
ranks. Frederick's great skill averted 
all future disasters, and the campaign 
of 1759, the fourth of the war, con¬ 
cluded with tiie king still in possession 
of all his dominions in tho midst of 
the enormous forces of his enemies. 

'Plte campaign of 1700 began in 
March by another disaster at Land- 
sliecli, where, ten thousand Prussians 
were cut to pieces, under one of his 
generals, and the important fortress 
of Glalz invested by the Austrians. 
Frederick advanced to relieve it; but 
soon remeasured his steps to attempt the 
siege of Dresden. Daun, in his turn, 
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followed him, alul obliged the Prussian 
monarch to raise the siege; and ho re¬ 
sumed his march into Silesia, closely 
followed by three armies, each inoje 
numerous than his own, under Laudon, 
Daun, and Lacey, without their being 
able to obtain the slightest advantage 
over him. Laudon,"the most active 
of them, attempted to surprise him; 
but Frederick was aware of his design, 
and received the attacking columns 
in so masterly a manner, that they 
were totally defeated, with the loss 
of 12,000 men. Scarcely had he 
achieved this victory, when lie had 
to make head against Lacey, with¬ 
stand Daun, repel an enormous body 
of Russians, who wore advancing 
through East Prussia, and deliver 
Berlin, which had been a second time 
occupied by his enemies. Driven to 
desperate measures by such an unpa¬ 
ralleled succession of dangers, lie ex¬ 
tricated himself from them by the ter¬ 
rible battle and extraordinary victory 
of Torgau, on November 3, 1761, in 
which, idler a dreadful struggle, he 
deteate<W)aim, though intrenched to 
the, teeth, with the loss of 26,000 men 
—an advantage dearly purchased by 
the loss of 18,000 of his own brave 
soldiers. But this victory saved the 
Prussian .monarchy : Daun, severely 
wounded* in the battle, retired to 
Vienna; the army withdrew into Bo¬ 
hemia ; two-thirds of Saxony was 
regained by the Prussians; the Rus¬ 
sians and Swedes retired ; Berlin was 
delivered from the enemy; and the 
fifth campaign terminated with the 
unconquerable monarch still in pos¬ 
session of nearly his whole dominions. 

The military strength of Prussia was 
now all but exhausted by the unpa¬ 
ralleled and heroic efforts she had 
made. Frederick has left us the fol¬ 
lowing pictnro of the state of his king¬ 
dom and army at this disastrous pe¬ 
riod:— “ Our condition at that period 
can only be likened to that of a man 
riddled with balls, weakened by the, 
loss of blood, and ready to sink under 
the weight of his sufferings. The 
noblesse was exhausted, the lower 
people ruined ; numbers of villages 
burnt, many towns destroyed; an 
entire anarchy had overturned the 
whole order and police of govern¬ 


ment: in A word, desolation was 
universal. The army was in no 
better situation. Seventeen pitched 
battles had mowed down the flower of 
the officers and soldiers; the regiments 
were broken down and composed in 
part of deserters and prisoners: order 
had disappeared and discipline relaxed 
to such a degree that the old infantry 
was little better than a body of newly- 
raised militia.”* Necessity, not less 
than prudence, in these circumstances, 
which to any other man would have 
seemed-desperate, prescribed a cau¬ 
tious defensive policy ; and it is 
doubtful whether in it bis greatness 
did not appear more, conspicuous than 
in the holder parts of bis former 
career. The campaign of 1761 passed 
in skilful marches and countermarches, 
without his numerous enemies being 
able to obtain a single advantage, ■ 
where the king commanded in person, 
lie was now, literally speaking, as¬ 
sailed on all sides: the immense 
masses of the Austrians and Russians 
were converging to one point; and Fre¬ 
derick, who could not muster 40,000 
men under his banners, found himself 
assailed by 120,000 allies, whom six 
campaigns had brought to perfection 
in the military art. It seemed impos¬ 
sible, he could escape: yet he did so, 
and compelled his enemies to retire 
without gaining the slightest advan¬ 
tage, over him. Taking post in an 
intrenched camp at Bunzelwitz, forti¬ 
fied with the utmost skill, defended 
with the utmost vigilance, lie suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining himself and 
providing his troops l'or two months 
within cannon-shot of the. enormous 
masses of the Russians and Austrians, 
till want of provisions obliged them to 
separate. “ It lias just come to this,” 
said Frederick, “whowill starvefirstV” 
He made liis enemies do so. Burning 
with shame, they were forced to retire 
to their respective territories, so tluit 
he was enabled to take tip his Winter 
quarters at Breslau in Silesia. But, 
during this astonishing struggle, dis¬ 
aster had accumulated in other quar¬ 
ters. Ilis cam]) at Bimzelwitz had" 
only been maintained by concentrating 
in it nearly the whole strength of the 
monarchy, and its more distant pro¬ 
vinces suffered severely under the 
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drain. Schweidnitz, tLc capital of in the content. France, exhausted 
Silesia, "was surprised by the. Aus- and defeated in every quarter of the 
trians, with its garrison of 4000 men. globe by England, could render no 
Prince Henry, after the loss of Dies- aid to Austria, upon whom the whole 
den, had the "utmost difficulty in main- weight of the contest fell. It was 
taifling himself in the part of Saxony soon apparent that she was over- 
which still remained to the Prussians: matched by the Prussian hero. lie- 


in Silesia they had lost all Init Glogau, 
Breslau, and Neisa $ and, to complete 
his misfortune, the, dismissal of Lord 
Chatham from office in England, had 
led to the stoppage of the wonted 
subsidy of £750,000 a-year. The 
resolution of the king did not sink, 
but his judgment almost despaired of 
success under such a complication of 
disasters. Determined not to yield, 
he discovered a conspiracy at his 
head-quarters, to seize him, and de¬ 
liver him to his enemies. Dreading 
such a calamity mere titan death, lie 
carried with him, as formerly in similar 
circumstances, a sure poison, intended, 
in the last extremity, to terminate his 
days. 

“ Nevertheless,” as he himself said, 
“affairs which seemed desperate, in 
reality w r cre not so; and perseverance 
at length surmounted every peril,” 
Fortune often, in real life as well as 
in romance, favours the. brave. In t lie 
case of Frederick, however, it would 
be unjust to say he was favoured by 
Fortune. On the contrary, she long 
proved adverse to him; and he re¬ 
covered her smiles only by heroically 
persevering till the ordinary chance of 
human affairs tamed in his favour. J le 
accomplished what in serious cases is 
the great aim of medicine; he made 
the patient survive, the disease. In 
the winter of 1701, the Empress of 
Khssia died, and was succeeded by 
Peter III. That prince had long 
conceived the most ardent admiration 
for Frederick, and he manifested it 
in the most decisive maimer on his 
- accession to the t krone, by not only 
withdrawing from the alliance, but 
uniting his forces with those of Prussia 
against Austria. This great event 
speedily changed the face of affaire. 
The uriited Prussians and Russians 
Tinder Frederick, 70,000 strong, retook 
Schweidnitz in the face of Daun, who 
had only 60,000 men; and, although 
tile'sudden death of the Czar Peter 
jA a few pionths deprived him of 
the aid erf his powerful neighbours, 

. yet Russia »took no farther part 


lieved from thee load which had so 
long oppressed him, Frederick vigor¬ 
ously resumed the offensive. .Silesia 
was wholly regained by the king in 
person: the battle of Freybcrg gave liis 
brother, Prince Henry, the ascendant 
in Saxony ; and the. cabinet of Vienna, 
seeing the contest hopeless, were glad 
to. make peace at llubertsbourg, on 
15th February, 176.1, on terms which 
left Silesia and liis whole dominions 
to the King of Prussia. 

lie entered Berlin in triumph after 
six years' absence, in an open chariot, 
with Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
seated by liis side. No words can 
paint the enthusiasm of the spectators 
at the august spectacle, or the admira¬ 
tion with which they regarded the 
hero who had filled the world with 
his renown. It was no aa offer they 
were proud of their sovereign. His 
like had never been seed in modern 
times. He had founded and saved a 
kingdom. lie had conquered Europe 
in arms. With six millions of sub¬ 
jects he had vanquished powers pos¬ 
sessing ninety millions. He had 
created a new era in the art of war. 
Ilis people were exhausted, pillaged, 
ruined; their numbers had declined a 
tenth during the contest. But what 
then ? They had come victorious out 
of a struggle unparalleled in modern 
times: the halo of Lentheu and Ilos- 
bacli, of Zorndorf and Torgau, played 
round their bayonets ■, they were in¬ 
spired with the energy which so 
speedily repairs any disaster. Frede¬ 
rick wisely and magnanimously laid 
aside the sword when he resumed the 
pacific, sceptre. His subsequent reign 
was almost entirely pacific ; all the 
wounds of war were speedily healed 
under his sage and beneficent ad¬ 
ministration. Before his death, his 
subjects Avcre double, and the national ( 
wealth triple wliat it had been at * 
tlic commencement of his reign: and 
Prussia now boasts of sixteen millions 
of inhabitants, and a imputation in¬ 
creasing faster in numbers and re¬ 
sources than any other state in Europe. 
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No laboured character, no studied 
enlogiuta, can paint Frederick, like 
this brief and simple nan-alive of his 
exploits. It places him at once at 
the head of modern generals,—if Han¬ 
nibal be excepted, perhaps of ancient 
and modern, lie was not uniformly 
successful: on the contrary, he sus¬ 
tained several dreadful defeats. Hut 
that arose from the enormous supe¬ 
riority of force by which he was 
assailed, and the desperate state of 
his affairs, which were generally so 
pressing, that a respite even in one 
quarter could be obtained only by 
a victory instantly gained, under 
whatever circumstances, in another. 
What appears rashness was often in 
him the. height of wisdom. He could 
protract the struggle, only by strong 
and vigorous strokes and the lustre 
of instant success, and they could not 
be dealt out without risking receiving 
as inanj-. The fact of his maintaining 
the struggle against such desperate 
odds proves the general wisdom of 
his policy. No man ever made more 
skilful me of an interior line of com¬ 
munication ^or flew with such rapidity 
from one threatened part of his 
dominions to another. None ever, 
by the force of skill in tactics ami 
sagacity in strategy, gained such 
astonishing successes with forces so 
inferior. And if some generals have 
committed fewer faults, none - were 
impelled by such desperate circum¬ 
stances to a hazardous course, and 
none had ever so much magnanimity 
in confessing and explaining them for 
the benefit of future times. 

The only general in modern times 
who can bear a comparison with Fre¬ 
derick, if the diiliculties of liis situa¬ 
tion are considered, is Napoleon. It 
is a part only of his campaigns, how¬ 
ever, which sustains the analogy. 
There is no resemblance between the 
mighty conqueror pouring down the 
valley of the Danube, at the head of 
180,000 men, invading Russia with 
500,000, or overrunning Spain with 
300,000, and Frederick the Hreat with 
.80,000 or 40,000, turning every way 
against quadruple the number of Aus¬ 
trians^ French, Swedes, and Russians. 
Yet a part* and the most brilliant part 
of Napoleon’s career, bears a close 
resemblance to that of the Prussian 
hero. In Lombardy in 1796, in Saxony 


in 1813, and in the plains of Cham-. 
paigne in 1814, lie was upon the whole 
inferior in force to his opponents, and 
owed the superiority which he gene¬ 
rally enjoyed on the point of attach 
to the rapidity of his movements, and 
the skill with which, like Frederick, 
he availed himself of an interior line of 
communication. His immortal cam¬ 
paign in Franco in 1814, in particular, 
where he bore up with 70,000 men 
against 250,000 enemies, bears the 
closest resemblance to those which Fre¬ 
derick sustained for six years against 
the forces of the Coalition. Rapidity of 
movement, skiU in strategy, and the 
aide use of ail interior line of commu¬ 
nication, were what enabled both to 
compensate a prodigious inferiority of 
force. Both were often to appearance 
rash, because the affairs of each were 
so desperate, that nofciiiug could save 
them but an audacious policy. Both 
were, indomitable in resolution, and 
preferred ruin and death to sitting 
down on a dishonoured throne. Both 
were from the outset of the struggle 
placed in circumstances apparently 
hopeless, aud each succeeded in pro¬ 
tracting it solely by his astonishing 
talent and resolution. The fate of 
the two was widely different: the one* 
transmitted an honoured and aggran-, 
(li/.ed throne to his successors; the 
other, overthrown and discrowned, 
terminated his days on the rock of St. 
Helena. But success is not always 
the test of real merit: the verdict of 
ages is often different from the judg¬ 
ment of present times, llaunibal 
conquered, has left a greater name 
among men than Seipio victorious. 
In depth of thought, force of genius, 
variety of information, and splendour 
of success,' Frederick will bear no 
comparison with Napoleon. But 
Frederick’s deeds as a general were 
more extraordinary than those of the' 
French emperor, because he bore up 
longer against greater odds. It itfthc 
highest praise of Napoleon to say, 
that lie did in one campaign—his last 
and greatest — what Frederick had 
done iii six. 

If the campaigns of Eugene and 
Frederick suggest a comparison with 
those of Napoleon, thoBe of Marl¬ 
borough challenge a parallel with those 
of the other great commander of op- 
day—Wellington. Thejr political and 



'^re>x« in many re- 
'*M IW#.' : Both combated at the 
^ ^ loroea of an alliance, com- 
dfarimilar nations, actuated 
A^ separate interests, ■ inflamed by 
h )IpiStihbfr passions. .Both had the 

difficulty, in soothing their 
ipi||MiBiesand stifling their selfishness; 
Ml both found themselves often more 
^Bepously impeded by the allied cabi- 
neesmtbeirrear, than by the enemy’s 
.forces in, their front. Both wero the 
"general* of a nation, which, albeit 
covetous of militaxy glory, and proud 
hr warlike refiown, is to the Jast de- 
, gree impatient of previous. preparation, 
and foets' at the cost of wars, which 
its political position renders una¬ 
voidable, .oi its' ambitious spirit had 
readily undertaken. Both were com- 
4 polled, to husband the blood of their 
soldiers,, and spare the resources of 
their governments, from the con¬ 
sciousness that they had already been 
strained to the uttermost in the cause, 
and that any farther demands would 
render the war so unpopular as 
speedily t* lead to its termination. 
4®rhe ; career of both occurred at a 
time ' >yhen political passions were 
strongly roused in their country; when 
^tjthp.war in which they were engaged 
ft wa»"-Waged against tho inclination, 
In. appearance at-least, against 
VSwtSteresta of a large and powerful 
party at home, which sympathized 
from political feeling with their ene¬ 
mies, and were,,ready to decry every 
Jmeoess aiyl magnify eveiy disaster of 
their own arms, from a secret feeling 
>-fi*hat their party elevation was identi- 
-*4ied rather with the successes of the 
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situations were widely different., Marl- 
borougli had never any difficulties 
approaching those which beset Wel¬ 
lington tp struggle with. By great 
exertions, both on his own part and 
that of tho British and Dutch govern¬ 
ments, his forco was generally equal 
to . that with which he had to 
contend. It was often exactly so. 
War at that period, in the Low Coun¬ 
tries at least, consisted chiefly a 
single battle during a campaign, fol¬ 
lowed by the siege of two or three 
frontier fortresses. Tho number of 
strongholds with . which tho country 
bristled, rendered any farther or more 
extensive operations, in general, 
impossible. This state of matters 
at once rendered success more 
probable to a general of superior 
abilities, and mado it more easy 
to repair disaster. No vehement 
passions had been roused, bringing 
whole nations into the field, and 
giving one state, where they had 
burnt the fiercest, a vast superiority 
in point of numbers over its more 
pacific or less excited neighbours. 
But in ail these respects, the circum¬ 
stances in which Wellington was 
placed, were not only not parallel— 
they were contrasted. From first- to 
last, in the Peninsula, he was enor¬ 
mously outnumbered by the enemy. 
Until the campaign of 18J.fi, when his 
force in the field was, for the firsttime, 
equal tp that of the French, the su¬ 
periority to which he was opposed was 
so prodigious, that the only surprising 
thing is, how he was not driven into 
the sea in the very first encounter. 

While the French had never 


enemy .than with those 1 of«their own 
(; cpttnftymen. The Tories were to 
JdariboroiKfh precisely what the Whip 
Were to 'Vfodfingfon* Both were op¬ 
posed the, armies of the most 
'* pOwgrfid monarch, led by the most 
renowned generals of Europe, whose 
.fonses^pfoponderating over the adjoin¬ 
ing •states,' had come' to threaten the . 
liberties ofi all Europe; and at length 
produced a general coalition to restrain 
the ambition from which so much 
. leirisaent had already beeh expert 
- eased;.! 1 - , * 

But whiledn thedd fefpects the two 
British |»ero«s were placed very much 
. fln.i.tite s«fod circumstances, in other 
^atticuitirs, not less material, their 


less than 200,000, sometimes as 
many as 200,000 effective troops at 
.their, disposal, after”providing for all 
their garrisons and communications, 
the English general had . never mqre 
than 30,000 effective British and 
20,000 Portuguese around lus stan¬ 
dard. The french were directed by 
tfie Emperor, who, intent on the sub¬ 
jugation of the Peninsula, and wielding 
,the inexhaustible powers of “the con¬ 
scription for the supply of lus armies, 
cared not though he lost 100,OG$men, 1 
so as ho purchased succesl hy thjnr 
sacrifice in every campaign. JWel*-; 
fiugton was supported at homes bj*a 
government, which, raising its soldttis 
by voluntary enrolment, could'with 
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difficulty supply * dfcain;efTfi,000 
men a-ycar from theb raufes,:, and 
watched by a. party * which decried 
every advantage, and magnified every 
disaster, in order to induce tile eutiro 
withdrawal of the troops from the 
Peninsula. Napoleon sent into Spain 
a host of veterans trained in fifteen 
-years’ combats, who had. carried the 
French standards into every capital of 
Europe. Wellington led to this en¬ 
counter troops admirably disciplined, 
indeed, but almost aU unacquainted 
with actual war, and who had often 
to learn tho rudiments even of 
the most necessary field operations 
in presence of the enemy. Marl¬ 
borough’s troops, though heteroge¬ 
neous and.dissimilar, liad been trained 
to tlusr practical duties in the preced¬ 
ing wars under William 111., and 
brought into the field a degree of ex¬ 
perience noways inferior to that of 
their opponents. Whoever weighs 
with impartiality those different cir¬ 
cumstances, cannot avoid arriving at 
the conclusion that as Wellington's 
difficulties were incomparably more 
formidable than Marilwrough’s, so 
his merit, in surmounting them, was 
proportionally greater. : 

Though similar in many .respects, 
so far as the general conduct of their 
c.ampaigns is concerned, from the 
necessity 'under which both l&boured 
of husbanding the blood of their sol¬ 
diers, the military qualities of Eng¬ 
land's two chiefs were essentially dif¬ 
ferent, and each possessed some 
points in which he was superior to the 
other. By nature Wellington was 
more daring than Marlborough, and 
though soon constrained, by necessity, 
to adopt a cautious system, he con¬ 
tinued, throughout all his career, to 
incline more to a hazardous policy. 
The intrepid advance and fight at 
Assaye; the crossing of tho Douro 
and movement’on Talavcra in 1809; 
the advance to Madrid and Burgos in 
1I8J 2; the actions before Bayonne in 
1813; the desperate stand made at 
* Waterloo in 1816—place this beyond 
a 'doubt. * MarHjfoi’ough, never lia- 
bo "much ^n" the, success of a 
‘•si^gfo Enterprise iwho ever aimed at 



eompaariag' his- olgeote by ? 
combination,' .-rather r ihfa%;;. ( 
them on the. ebaauce artas#*^ ,. 
lington was a mixtmmofTNienifo w?. 
Eugene: Marlborough 
foction of the' 

No man could fight jnoire 
gallantly than Marlborough: b&‘.W 
lent and rapidity of eye,, in thefta^ 
were, at least, equal ,to:his skill ifi, 
strategy and previous combination.^ 
But he was not partial tO iSuch despot 
rate passages at arms, and never jo*, 
sorted to. them, but from necessity or 
the emergency of a ltappy opportu¬ 
nity for striking a blow. Tht* proof 
of this is decisive. Marlborough, 
during ten campaigns, fought only 
five pitched battles. Wellington in 
seven lbnglit fifteen, in every one of 
which he proved victorious.* 

MaiiUorough’s consummate gene¬ 
ralship, throughout lus whole career, 
kept him Out of disaster. It whs said, 
with justice, that he never fought a 
battle ■« liich he did not gain, nor laid 
siege to a town which he did not take. 
He took above twenty fortified places 
of the first order, generally in ffrfiP 
seuce of an enemy’s army; superior to 
his own. Wclliiigton’s holder dispo¬ 
sition more frequently involved hijBdigi' 
peril, and on some occasions caused 
serious, losses to Ids army’} but 
were tbepHce at which heptirchaledhm 
transcondent successes. ButWeUing- 
ton's bohter strategy gained- for him 
advantages which the more circum¬ 
spect measures of his predecease); 
never could have attained* t Marl¬ 
borough would n^ver, with ‘*carecly| 
any artillery, have hazarded the at tach 
on Burgos, nor incurred the,periio»s 
chances of the retreat from that town *, 
but he never would have-delivered tlie 
South of the Peninsula ifi a single 
eampaigu, by throwing hiiq^elf, witj^ 
40,00(1 men, upon the commumcathx 1/ 
in the North, of 200^00. " 
to say winch was the greater generai, 
ifi their merits hi the- Md afope are 
Considered ; but AVellingfrm’s, -Sun- 
cesscs were the more vital to his comb* 
try, .for they delivered it frogaa $ye 
greater peril; and they wen$ mie 
honourable to Irffnaelf, for thevwea® 

....• * *• - ~ Sb \ . 


; Vimiara, tho Douro, TaJavera, Busaoo, VuerttSs <fH)noro, 
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SfcWeved against' greater odds. And 
Ms fame, in future times, will be pro- 
$&*tomsliy brighter; for the final 
overthrow of Napoleon, and destruc¬ 
tion of the revolutionary power, in a 
Single battle,' present an*object of sitr- 
r passing interest,-to which there is no¬ 
thing to history 4 perhaps, parallel, and 
jrhich, to the latest generation, will 
fascinate the minds of men. 

? The examination of the compara- 
ffA merits of those two illustrious 
generals, and the enumeration of the 
, tiptoes of their glorious triumphs, sug¬ 
gests one reflection of a very peculiar 
kiitd. That England is a maritime 
power, that the spirit of her inhabi¬ 
tants is essentially nautical, and that 
the sea is the element on which her 
power has chiefly been developed, 
need toi told to none who reflect on 
toe magnitude of her preseut colonial 
empire, and how long she has wielded 
the empire of the waves. The French 
areihe first to tell us that her strength 
is confined to that element; that she 
h?;'ht land, only a third-rate power; 

C " .that the military career does not 
, the gemus of her people. How, 
theft, has it happened that England, 
the oaujpcal power, and little inured 
toria&d operations, has inflicted greater 
pppudS ffpou France by military suc- 
jhsb®, than any .other power, and that 
In almost all the pitched battles which 
Rations have fought, during 
five centuries, the English have proved 
victorious ? That England’s military 
force is absorbed in the defence of a 
colonial empire which encircles the 
.tearth, is indeed certain, and, in every 
i*»ge, the impatience of taxation in her 
people has starved down her cstab- 
li|ihmcnt, during peace, to so low a 
poiuyt, as rendered toe occurrence of 
disaster, in the first years consequent 
jpli the freaking put of, war, a matter 
of certainty; while the military spirit 
.of its neighbours has kept theirs at 
toe level winch ensures early success. 
Yet with, all these disadvantages, amt 
with a population whiclj, down to tlje 
dose of the last war, was little more 
than half that of France, she has in¬ 
flicted far greater land disasters on her 
redoubtable neighbour than all the 
military monarchies "of Europe put 
together. 

EftgUsh armies, fqr 120 years, ra¬ 
vaged France: they have twice taken 
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its capital; an English king was 
crowned at Paris: a French king rode 
captive through London; a French 
emperor died in English captivity, and 
his remains were surrendered by Eng¬ 
lish generosity. Twice the English 
horse marched from Calais to the 
Pyrenees'; the monuments of Napo¬ 
leon in the French capital at this mo¬ 
ment, owe their'preservation from 
German revenge to an English general. 
All the great disasters and days of 
mourning for Franco, since the battle 
of 1 Tastings,—Tenchebray, Creasy, 
Poitiers, Azincour, Vemeuil, Blen¬ 
heim, Oudeuarde, Kamilics, Malpla- 
quet, Minden, Quebec, Egypt, Tala- 
vera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthos, 
the Pyrenees, Waterloo, — were all 
gained by English generals, and won, 
for the most part, by English soldiers. 
Even at Fontenoy, the greatest vic¬ 
tory over England of w hich Franco 
can boast siuee Hastings, every regi¬ 
ment irr the French army was, on 
their own admission, routed by the 
terrible English column, and-victory 
was snatched from its grasp, solely by 
want of support on the part of the 
Hutch and Austrians. No coalition 
against France has ever been success- 
fid, in which England did not take a 
prominent part; none, in the end, failed 
of gaining jis objects, in which she 
stood foremost in the fight. This fact 
is so apparent on the surface of history, 
that it is admitted by the ablest French 
historians, though they profess them¬ 
selves unable to explain it. 

Is it that there is a degree of hardi¬ 
hood and courage in the Anglo- 
Saxon race which renders them, with- 
out the benefit of previous experience 
in war, adequate to the conquest, on 
land, oven of the most warlike Conti¬ 
nental military patiobs? Is it that the 
quality of dogged resolution, determi¬ 
nation not to be conquered, is of such 
\ r alue in war, that' it compensates 
almost any degree of inferiority in the 
practical acquaintance with w r hr? Is 
it that the North brings forth a bolder 
race of men than the South, and that* 
other things being equal, the people*, 
in a more, rigorops ebmate will van* 
quish those in a more genial?" Is It* 
that the free spirit which; ill eVelfy’ 
age, has distinguished,, the English 
people, lias Communicated a degree of * 
v igour and resolution to their warlikQ 
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operations, which lias rendered them so 
often victorious in land lights, albeit 
nautical and commercial in their ideas, 
over their military neighbours V Or is 
it, that this courage in war, and this 
vigour-in peace, and this passion lbr 
freedom at all times, arise from and are 
but symptoms of an ardent and aspir¬ 
ing disposition, imprinted by Nature 
on the races to whom was destined tiie 
dominion of half the globe V Ex;>c- 
rienco has not yet determined to which 
of these causes this most extraordi¬ 
nary fact lias been owing; but it is 


one Upon which our military neigh¬ 
bours, and especially the French, would 
do well to ponder, now that the popu¬ 
lation of the British isles will, on the 
next census, be thirty millions. If 
England has done such things in Con¬ 
tinental warfare, with an army which 
never brought fifty thousand native 
British sabres and bayonets into the 
field, what would be the result if na¬ 
tional distress or necessities, or a 
change in the objects of general de.-ire, 
were to send two hundred thousand ? 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF ’HIE TH-UIUS. 
Part II. 


-Rushing along, leaving innume¬ 
rable chimneys behind pouring out 
sempiternal smoke; the air filled with a 
perpetual dank ofhannners, the crash¬ 
ing of enormous wheels, and jangling 
of colossal chains ; every human 
being within sight being as black as 
a negro, and the gust from the shore 
giving the closest resemblance to a blast, 
between the tropics. Our steamer 
played her part handsomely in this 
general effort to stifle the population, 
and threw columns of smoke, right 
and left, as she moved through the 
bends of the river, thick enough to 
have choked an army <Tf coal-heavers. 
I am as little of a sentimentalist as 
any man ; I have always prouounoed 
Rousseau an impostor. 1 regretted 
that the pillory has been abolished in 
the days of the modern novelists of 
France ; but I was nearly in a slate 
of suffocation, anti some allowance 
must be made for the wrath of as¬ 
phyxia. As I looked on the fuliginous 
sky, and the cineritious earth, on the 
ember-coloured trees, and half vitrified 
viUas, the whole calcined landscape, 
I involuntarily asked myself, what is 
the good of all this hammering, forg¬ 
ing, <and roasting alive ? Is man to 
be made perfect in the manner of a 
Westphalia liam? or is it to be the 
crowning glory of a nation, that she 
is . the great nail-maker to the civilized 
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globe V Is her whole soul to be ab¬ 
sorbed in the making of chain-cables 
and cut! on-twist V Are all her aspira-. 
lions to breathe only linsey-wolseyV' 
Yorkshire broadcloth, and Birming¬ 
ham buttons? Are the cheeks of her 
maids to grow pallid, for the sake of 
clothing the lower portion of a Hindoo 
mountaineer in flannel, and the fore¬ 
head of an African savage in book- 
muslin? Or are our men, by pa tore 
the finest race in the world, to be 
crippled into the physiognomy and 
faculties of baboons, merely to make 
shawls for the Queen of Madagascar, 
or slippers for the great Mogul?. 

I was startled, by an universal run 
towards the head of the Steamer*-' 
Men, women, children, lap-dogs, and 
all rushed lorn ai d, followed by an ava¬ 
lanche of bandboxes, which, heaped 
half chimney high, had heaved witli a 
sudden lurch of the helm, and over¬ 
spread the deck with a chaos of eaps, 
bonnets, and inferior appendages to the * 
toilet. In the cloud of smoke above, 
around, and below, \yc had as nearly 
as possible run ashore upon the Mo 
of Dogs. The 1 captain, as all the re¬ 
gular reports on occasions of disaster 
say, behaved in this extremity u With a 
coolness, a firmness, and a sagacity 
worthy of ail admiration.” He had 
made nine hundred and ninety-nine 
voyages to Margate before; it was 
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therefore wholly impossible that ho drowned, was not a shareholder hi the 
could have shot the head of his vessel,andhovean antipathytoconrts- 
chip into the mad of the loft bank of martial, 1 turned from the brawling' 
the Thames on his thousandth trau- of the present, to the bulletins.of the 
sit. The fact, however, seemed rather past, and thought of Dog-land in its 
against the theory. But as I was not glory. 


THE ISLE OF DOGS. 

“ On Linden udwn the sun v-ers low /* 


Ten thousand years the Tsle of Dogs, 

Lay sunk in mire, and hid in logs, 

Hats, cats and bats, and snakes and frogs — 
The tenants of its scenery. 


Ts T o pic-nic parties came from town. 

To dance with nymphs, white, black, or brown, 
(They stopped at Greenwich, at the Crown, 
Neglecting all its greenery.) 

Dut Dog-l^nd saw another sight, 

When serjeants cried, u Eye- left, eyes rigid,” 
And jackets blue, and breeches white, 

Were seen upon its tenantry. 

Then tents along the shore were seen. 

Then opened shop the gay Canteen, 

And floated flags, inscribed,— u The Queen.” 
All bustle, show, and pennautry. 

There strutted laughter-loving Pat, 

John Hull (in spirits rather flat,) 

And Donald, restless as a rat, 

Three nations in their rivalry. 

There bugle rang, and rattled dram, 

And sparkled in the glu,-s the rum, 

Each lienr thinking of his plum, 

The prize of Spanish chivalry. 


At last, Bluc-Pcter mast-high shone, 

The Isle of Dogs was left alone, 

The bats and rats then claimed their own 
By process suffe and summary. 


The bold battalions sail'd for Spain, 
Soon longing to get homo again, 
Finding their stomachs tried in vain 
To live on Spanish flummery. 


A cloud of smoke, which the wrath 
of JEolns poured upon our vessel, 
as a genets) contribution from all the 
forges along shore, here broke my 
reverie, by nearly suffocating the 
ship’s company. But the river in this 
quarter is as capricious as the fa¬ 
shions of a French milliner, or the 


loves of a figurante. We rounded 
a point of land, emerged into blue 
stream and bright sky, and left the 
whole Cyclopean region behind rud¬ 
died with jets of flame, and shrouded 
with vapour, like arc-rehearsal of the 
great fire of Loudon. 

I had scarcely time to rejoice ra 
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the consciousness that I brcathcrl 
once more, when my ear wa.s caught 
by the sound of a song, at tJic fore¬ 
part of the deck. The voice was of 
that peculiar Kind, which once be¬ 
longed to the stage coachman, (a 
race now belonging alone to history,) 
—--strongwithout clearness; full with¬ 
out force; deep without profundity, 
and, as Sydney Smith says, “ a great 
many other things without a great 


many other things or, as Dr. Fttrr 
would tell mankind, — “ the product 
of nights of driving and days of in¬ 
dulgence ; of facing the wintry storm, 
ahd enjoying the genial cup, the labours 
of the Jehu; ami the luxuries.of the 
Sybarite,” — it was to Moore’s me- 
Indy, — 

-“ My dream of life 

From morn till night, 

Was love, still, love.” 


THIS SOXG OF TIIE MAIL-COACTTMAN. 


Oh, the days were bright 
When, young and light, 

I drove my team, 

My four-in-hand 
Along the Strand, 

Of bloods the cream. 

But time flies fast; 

Those days are past, 

The ribbons arc a dream : 

Now, there’s nothing half so quickiu life 
As steam, still, steam. 

The Bristol Mail, 

Is hut a snail, 

The York stands still. 

The Liverpool 
!Is but a stool — 

Ail gone down hill. 

Your lire you poke, 

Up springs j our smoke. 

On sweeps the lievy stream: 
Now, there’s nothing half so i (uickiu life 
As steam, still, steam. 

Along the sky 
The sparkles fly, 

You fly below,— 

You leave behind 
'l'inie, tide, and wind, 

Hail, rain, and snow. 

Through mountain cores 
The engine snores, 

The gas lamps palely gleam : 

Oh, there’s nothing half so quickm life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You see a liill, 

Yon see a mill, 

A bit of sky ; 

You see a cow, 

Yon see a plough, 

All shooting by. 

The romantic disappears from the 
world every day. Canals and docks 
now vulgarize this tract of the shore, 
and the whole scene will yet undergo 
the fate of Billingsgate. But it' has a 


The cabins prance, 

The hedgerows dance, 

Like gnats in Evening’s beam : 
Oh, there’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You hear a sound, 

You feel a bound, 

You all lbok blue. 

You’ve split a horse, 

A man’s a corse. 

All’s one to you. 

Upon the road 
You meet a load, 

Jn vain you wildly scream. 

Oh, there’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You come full front 
Upon a hunt, 

You'hear a yell; 

You dash along, 

You crush the throng, 

Dogs, squires, pell-mell. 

You see a van; 

The signal man 

Is snugly in a dream. 

Oil, there’s nothing half so quick in Iitb 
As steam, still, steam. 

You see a flash, 

♦ You feel a crash. 

From toe to chin. 

You touch a bank, . 

You top a tank, 

You all plump in. 

You next engage 
The. three-mile stage, 

And long for my old team, 

Your trial’s o’er, you trust no more. 
To steam, steam, steam! „ 

story as rpmantic as that of Borneo 
and Juliet; excepting the masquerade, 
the moonlight, and the nightingales of 
Verona. 
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The Isle, flies from me, au<l I must 
give but the outline. 

The daughter of the old Baron dc 
Bouvrayc, one of the followers of 
William the Norman, and lord of the 
country for leagues along the northern 
shore of the Thames, was the court 
beauty of the time. With the Nor¬ 
man dignity of form, she had the 
Saxon beauty of countenance; flu- the 
Baron had wedded a Saxon heiress. 
The charms of the Lady Blanche do 
Bouvrayc, were the theme of the 
whole race of troubadours; and the 
most popular poem of Guido de 
Spezzia was writ ten on the incident 
of her dropping her wimple at a court 
ball. It. was said that she had a 
thousand lovers; but it is certain, 
that 'suitors crowded from every part 
of Christendom to claim her hand—a 
number probably not diminished by 
the knowledge that she was to succeed 
to the immense possessions of the 
barony. 

But, to the sorrow of some, the in¬ 
dignation of others, and the astonish¬ 
ment of all, the Lady Blanche laughed 
at the ■ idea of love. William, not 
accustomed to have his orders dis¬ 
puted, commanded the beautiful heir¬ 
ess to fall in love with somts out; or 
other without a moment’s delay. But 
she laughed at the herald who bore 
the command, and bade him tell his 
master, that though armies might be 
commanded, and crowns conquered, 
Blanche de Bouvrayc would he neither. 
William was indignant, and ordered 
the herald to prison for a month, and 
to be fed on bread and u atcr, for the 
audacity of bringing back such an 
-answer. But the lady was unchanged. 
The Baron remonstrated, and de¬ 
manded whether she was prepared Jg, 
see his line extinguished, autl ms 
lands go to ‘strangers. She laughed 
and said, that as the former could not 
be while she Jived, and the latter 
could take place only after she was 
deal, she saw no reason why she 
should concern herself on the subject. 
The abbess of the famous convent of 
tire Celestines, near the ford of the 
I, where the town of lipm- 
. ford has since grown up, was sent to 
argue with her. But her answer was 
the question, “Why had.not the abbess 
, herself married?" Her father confessor 
was. next sent to her. But she spor¬ 


tively asked him, “ Where were his 
wife and children ?’* — a question 
which, though put in all innocence, 
so perplexed the good father, that, not 
desiring to bo the penitent instead of 
the confessor, he returned with all 
possible speed to his convent. 

Yet the Lady Blanche's eye often 
exhibited the signs of weeping, and 
her cheek grew pale. All was a pro¬ 
blem, until a handsome youth, the son 
of a knight on the Kentish shore, v. as 
seen one night touching a theorbo 
under her window, and singing one of 
the Tuscan love songs, which the ti-ou- 
badours had brought into England. 

This was enough fur the suspicions 
of the Baron. The young minstrel 
was seized, and sent to join the Cru¬ 
saders then embarking for the Holy 
Land; and the lady was consigned to 
the Baron's castle in Normandy. As 
Shakspcare said four hundred years 
after, 

The coin sc of true lovo never does run 

smooth. 

It would lake the pen and song of ton 
troubadours to tell the ad\ entiires of 
the lady and the youth. In the 
fashion of the age, they had each con¬ 
sulted an astrologer, and each had 
been told the same foil nne, that they 
should constantly meet, but be con¬ 
stantly separated, and finally be 
happy. 

In Normandy, tin Baron’s castle 
and the lady had fallen together 
into the hand! of the troops who 
had rebelled ajainst William, when 
a band of the crusaders on the 
march, commanded by her lover, 
rescued her. The lady was next 
ordered to take, tip her abode in a 
convent in Lombardy, of which her 
father's sister was the abbess. The 
vessel in which she embarked was 
driven up the Mediterranean by a 
storm, and wrecked on tho shore 
where tho army of the crusaders was 
encamped. Thus tho lovers met 
again. By the Baron’s order, tho 
lady returned once more to Europe; 
but when in sight of the Italian coast, 
tho felucca was captured by an Alge¬ 
rine, and, to her astonishment, she 
found in the pirate’s vessel her lover, 
who had been wounded and taken 
prisoner in battle with the Saracens, 
Suit! sold iuto slavery. Again they 
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were separated; the lady was ran¬ 
somed by her father; and the lovers 
seemed to have parted for ever. 

But the stars were true. The 
lover broke' his Moorish chains, and 
the first sight which the lady saw on 
her landing at Ancona, was the fugi¬ 
tive kneeling at her feet. 

I hasten on. As the vessel in which 
they sailed up the Thames approached 
the baronial castle, they saw a black 
flag waving from the. battlements, and 
heard the funeral bell toll from the 
abbey of the Cclestines. The Baron 
had been laid in the vault of the 
abbey on that day. Their hopes wero 
now certainty: but the lady mourned 
for her father; and the laws of the 
church forbade the marriage for a year 
and a day. Yet, this new separation 
was soothed by the constant visits of 
her lover, who crossed the river daily 
to bask in the smiles of his betrothed, 
who looked more beautiful than ever. 

The. eve of the wedding-day ar¬ 
rived; and fate seemed now to be 
disarmed of the power of dividing the 
faithful pair; when, as the lover was 
passing through a dark grove to re¬ 
turn to the Kentish shore for the last 
time, he was struck by an arrow shot 
from a llu'cket, fainted, and saw no 
more. 

The morning dawned, the vassals 
were in array, the bride was in her 
silk and vehet drapery, the bride’s 
maids had their flower-baskets in their 
hands, the joy-bells pealed, a hundred 
horsemen were drawn up before the 
castle gates,—all was pomp, joy, and 
impatience,—but ho bridegroom came. 

At length the mournful tidings were 
brought, that his boat had waited for 
him in vain on the evening before, 
and that his plume and mantle, dabbled 
with blood, had been found on the 
sands. All now was agony. The 
bank, the grove, the river, were 
searched by hundreds of eager eyes 
and hands, but all in vain. The 
bride cast aside her jewels, and vowed 
to live and die a maid. The castle 
was a house of mourning; the vas¬ 
sals returned to their homes: all was 
stooping of heads, wringing of hands, 
and gloomy lamentation. 

But, as the castle bell tolled 
midnight, a loud barking, was heard 
at the gate. It was opened; and the 
favourite wolf-hound of the bride¬ 


groom rushed in, making wild bounds, 
running to and fro, and dragging the 
guard by their mantles to go forth. 
They followed; and he sprung before 
them to the door of a hnt in a swampy 
thicket a league from the castle. 

On bursting open the door, they 
fonnd a man in bed, desperately torn, 
and dying from his wounds* At the 
sight, the noble hound flew on him; 
but the dying man called for a con¬ 
fessor, and declared that he had dis¬ 
charged tiie arrow by which the murder 
was committed, that he had dug a 
grave for the dead, and that the dog 
had torn him in’the act. The next 
demand was, where the body had been 
laid. The dying man was carried oil 
the pikes of the guard to the spot; 
the grave was opened; the body was 
taken up; and, to the astonishment 
of all, it was found still with traces of 
life. The knight was carried to the 
castle, restored, wedded, and became 
the lord of all the. broad acres lying 
betweecn the Thames and the Epping 
hills. 

He had been waylaid by one of his 
countless rivals, who had employed a 
seif to make him the mark for a cloth- 
yard shaft, and who, like the Irish 
felon of celebrated memory, “saved his 
life by dying in jail.” The dog was, 
by all tin; laws of chiyaliy, an uni¬ 
versal favourite while Jiving; and when 
dead, was buried under a marble 
monument in the Isle ; also giving his 
namethe territory; which was more 
than was done for liis master; and 
hence the title of the Isle of Dogs. Is 
it not all written in Giraldus Cam- 
hrensis ? 

-Enter Limeliouse Beach.—The 

sea-breeze comes “ wooingly,” as we 
♦wind by the long serpent (teach; the 
Pool is left behind, and we see at last the 
surface of the river. Hitherto it has 
been only amagnifiedFleet-ditch. The 
Thames, for the river of a grave 
people,- is one of the most frolicsome 
streams in the world. From London 
Bridge to the ocean, it makes as many 
turns as a hard-run fox, and shoots 
round so many points of the shore, that 
vessels a few miles off seem to be like 
ropemakers working in parallel lines, 
or the dancers in a quadrille, or Mr. 
Green’s balloon running a race with 
his son’s (the old story ofDiedalus and 
learns renewed'in the 19th century) ; 
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or those extravaganzas of the Arabian 
Slights, in which fairy ships arc hold¬ 
ing a regatta among meadows strewn 
With ciysolit.es and emeralds, for prim¬ 
roses and the grass-green turf. 

But what new city is this, rising on 
the right ? What ranges of enormous 
penthouses, covering enormous ships 
on the stocks! what sentinels parad¬ 
ing ! what tiers of warehouses! what 
boats rushing to and fro! what life, 
tumult, activity, and clank of ham¬ 
mers again ? This is Deptford. 

“ Deep forde,” says old Holinsliod, 
“ alsoo called the Goldeno Strandc, 
from the colour of its brighte sandos, 
the wliiche veriiie do shine like now 
golde under the crystallc waters of the 
Raveusbourne, which here lion eth to 
old Father Thamis, even as a yoimge 
daughtero doth loviuglie fly to the 
embrace of her aged parent#.” 

But Deptford has other claims on 
posterity. Here it was that Peter 
the Great came, to learn the art of 
building the fleets that were to cover 
the Buxine and make the Crescent 
grow pale. At this moment 1 dosed 
my eyes, and lived in the penultimate 
year of the 17th century. The scene 
had totally changed. The crowds, 
the ships, the tumult, all were gone ; 
Isaw an open shore, with a few wooden 
dwellings on the edge of the water, 
and a single ship in the act of build¬ 
ing. A group of slii] > carpenters w ere 
standing in the foreground, gazing at 
the uncouth fierceness with w^icli a 
tail wild figure among them was driv¬ 
ing bolts into the keel, lie wore a 
common workman’s coat and cap ; but 
there was boldness in his figure, and 
a force in his movement, which showed 
a superior order of man. His coun¬ 
tenance was stern and repulsive, bull* 
stately; there was even a touch* of 
insanity in the writhings of the month 
and the wildness of the eye; but it 
did not require the star on the cloak, 
which was flung on'the ground beside 
him, nor the massive signet ring on 
his hand, to attest his rank. 1 saw 
there the most kingly of barbarians, 
and the most barbarian of kings. 
Than# I &w Peter, the lord of the 
daaert, of the Tartar, and of -the polar 
'■world. 


' s : While 1 was listening, in fancy, to 
the Song of the Steppe, which this 
pit operative was shouting, 



rather than singing, in the rude joy 
of his work, 1 was roused by a cry of 
“ Deptford!—Any one for Deptford? 
Ease her; stop her! ” 

I sprang from the bench on which I 
had been reclining, and the world 
burst upon me again. 

“ Deptford—any one for Deptford?” 
cried the captain, standing on the 
paddle-box. None answered the call, 
but a whole fleet of wherries came 
skimming aloug the surge, and threw a. 
crowd of fresh passengers, w ith trunks 
and carpet-bags numberless, on board. 
The traveller of taste always feels him¬ 
self instinctively drawn to one object 
out of the thousand, and my observa¬ 
tion was fixed on one foreign-featured 
female, who sat in her* wherry wrapt 
up in an envelope of lhvs and possess¬ 
ing a pair of most lustrous eyes. 

A sallow Italian, who stood near 
me, looking over the side of the vessel, 
exclaimed, “ F.vnxi . Pkli.mkm.o, ” 
and the agility with which she 
sprang up the steps was worthy of 
the name of that most 'celebrated 
daughter of “the muse who presides 
over dancing,” as the opera critics 
have told us several million times. 

The sallow Italian wib passed with 
a smile of recognition, w hich put him 
in good spirits at once. Nothing vi\i- 
fies the tongue of a foreigner like the 
memory of the Coulisses, and lie over¬ 
flowed upon me with ti*»- history of this, 
terrestrial Terpsichore. It happened 
that he was in Ilome, at the time of that 
memorable levee- at which Fanny, in 
all her captivations, paid her obeisance 
at the Vatican; an event which noto¬ 
riously cost a whole coterie of prin¬ 
cesses the bursting of their stay-laces, 
through sheer envy, and on whose 
gossip the haul'ton of the “Eternal 
t’itv ” have subsisted ever since. 

The Italian in his rapture, and with 
the vision of the dunsouse still shining 
before him at the poop, began to 
improvise the presentation. Ail the 
world is aware that Italian prose slides 
into rhyme of itself,—that all subjects 
turn to verse in the mind of the Italian, 
and that, when once on bis Pegasus, 
he gallops up hilt and down, snatches 
at every topic iu Ids way, has no 
mercy on antiquity, and would intro¬ 
duce King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, dancing a quadrille with Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria. 
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THE PBESENIATIOS. 


The month was September, 

The day I remember, 

(’Twas the conge of Clara Novello), 

I saw troops under arms, 

Dragoons and gendarmes, 

Saluting sweet Fanny Felliuello. 

At St Peter’s last chime 
A choruS sublime 

(By-thc-by, from Bossini’s Otello), 

Was sung by Soprani, 

In homage to Fanny, 

The light footed Fanny Pellmello. 

As she rush’d on their gaze, 

The Swiss-guard in amaze, 

Thought they might as well stand a Martello ; 
All their muskets they dropp'd, 

On their knobs they all popp'd, 

To worship sweet Funny Pellmello. 

To describe the • lunseuse , 

Is too much for my muse ; 

lint if ever I tight a k ‘ duello,” 

Or quarrel at mess, 

It vill be, to possess 

Such a jew el as Fanny Pellmello. 

On her brow a tiara, 

Like the lady’s in Lara, 

Or a portrait of thine, liiandello ; 

With a twist and a twirl. 

All diamond and pearl, 

In bounded sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

All the men in the cowls, * 

Were startled like owls, 

When the sunbeam first darts in their dell, O; 
As she flash'd on their eyes, 

All were dumb with surprise — 

All moon-struck with Fanny Pellmello. 

As she waltzed through the hall, 

Kone heard a foot fall, 

All the chamberlains stood in a spell, O ; 
While, silent as snow, 
yhe revolved on her toe, 

A la Psyche—sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Whom she knelt to within 
1 can’t say, for my sin ; 

Those are matters on which I don't dwell, 0 ; 
But I know that a Queen 
Was nigh bursting with spleen 

At the diamonds of Fanny PeUmcllo. 

Wei*e I King, were I Kaiser, 

I’d have perish’d to please her, 

Or dared against gll to rebel, 0 ; 
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I’d have barter’d a throne 
To be bone of thy bone, 

Too exquisite Fanny Pcllracllo. 

If Faris had seen 

Her pas seul on the green, 

When the goddesses cainc to his cell, O, 
Forgetting the skies, 
lle'tl have handed the prize 

To all-conquering Fanny Pellmello. 

Achilles of Greece 
Though famed tor caprice, 

Would have left Greek and Trojan in hello, 

Cut country and king, 

Anil gone off on the wing 

To his island with Fanny Pellmello. 

Alexander the Great, 

Though not ovei- sedate, 

And a lover of more than I’ll tell, O, 

Would have leam’il to despise 
All his Persians’ black eyes, 

And been faithful to Fanny Pellmello. 

Mare Antony’s self 
Would have laid on the shelf 

His Egyptian so merry and mellow; 

Left his live hundred doxies, 

And found all their proxies 

In one, charming Fanny Pellmello. 

The renown'll Julius Ca\sar, 

With nose like a razor, 

And skull smooth and bright as a shell, O, 
Would his sword have laid down, 

Or pilfer'd a crown, 

At thy bidding, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

His nephew Augustus, 

Not famous for justice, 

(Unless when the gout made him bellow,) 

IIis nose would have curl'd 
At the, pomps of the world, 

For a cottage with Fanny Pellmello. 

The Emperor Tiberius, 

(A rascal nefarious,) 

Though all things on earth he would sell, O, 
Would have bid Rome adieu, 

.To the Alps flown with you, 

And play’d shepherd to Fanny Pellmello. 

That Bluebeard, young Nero, 

(Not much of a hero. 

For a knave earth lias scarce seen his fellow,) 
Though Ids wife he might smother, 

Or hang up Ids mother, 

Would have worshipp’d sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Nay. Alaric the Goth, 

Though he well might be loath 

Ilia travelling baggage to swell, 0, 
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Would have built you a carnage,— 

Perhaps otter’d marriage, — 

And march’d off with Fanny Fcllmello. 

Fat Leo the Pope, 

In tiara and cope, 

Who the magic of beauty knew well, O, 

Would have craved your permission 
For your portrait, by Titian, 

As Venus—sweet Fanny Pellmello. 


The Sultan Mahmood 
Who the'Spaliis subdued, 

And mow’d them like, corn-fields so yellow, 
Would have sold his llaram, 

And made his salam 

At thy footstool, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Napoleon lo Grand 

Would have sued for thy hand, 

Before from liis high horse he fell, O; 

He’d have thought Josephine 
Was not fit to be seen, 

By thy beauties, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 


-But the Thames, like the world, is 

full of changes. As the steamer ran 
close in under the right shore, I ob¬ 
served a small creek, as overgrown 
with sedge, as silent and as lonely as 
if it had been hid in a corner of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay. It was once called Julius 
Cjesar’s bath, from the tradition, that 
when marching at the head of the 
Tenth Legion, on a visit to Cleo¬ 
patra, then resident in Kent! he 
ordered his whole brigade to wash the 
dust from their visages preparatory to 
appearing before her majesty and her 
maids of honour. But this w as the 
age of romance. An unwashed age 
followed, and the classical name gave 
way to the exigencies of things. The 
creek was called tin*, “ Condemned 
Hole,” and was made the place for iin- 
‘ pounding vessels caught, in the act of 
smuggling, which were there secured, 
like other malefactors, in chains. It 
may not unnaturally be concluded, 
that the spot was unpopular to the 
tribe of gallant fellows, who had 
only followed the example of Greek, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman; and who 
saw the beloved companions of many 
a daring day and joyous night (for if 
the sailor loves his ship, the smuggler 
adores her) laid up under sentence of 


firewood. By that curious propensity, 
which makes the fox so often fix his 
burrow beside the kennel, the sur¬ 
rounding shore was the favourite resi¬ 
dence of the smuggler; and many a 
broad-shouldered hero, with a visage 
bronzed by the tropic sun, and a heart 
that would face a lion, a fire-ship, or 
any thing but his wife in a rage, was 
seen there taking his sulky rounds, 
and biting his thumb (the approved 
style of insult in those days) at the 
customhouse officers, who kept their 
uneasy watch on board. ‘ With some 
the ruling passion was so strong, that 
they insisted on being buried as near 
as possible to the spot, and a little 
churchyard was thence established, fuff 
of epitaphs of departed gallantry ana 
desperate adventure—a sort of Buc¬ 
caneer Valhalla, with occasional 
sculptures and effigies of the sleepers 
below. 

Among those the name of Jack Brad- 
well lived longest. The others exem¬ 
plified w hat Horace said of the injus¬ 
tice of fame, they “wanted a poet” 
to immortalize them; but Jack took 
that office on himself, and gave the 
world an esquisse of his career, in the 
following rough specimen of the Dept¬ 
ford muse of 1632 : — 


EPITAPH. 

Fullo thirtie yearcs, I lived a smuggler bolde, 
Dealing in goode Schiedam and Englishe golde. 
My lmnde was open, and my hcartc was lichte; 
My owners knew my wordc was honour bnglite. 
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In the West Indies, too, for seven long yeares, 

* * I stoutlie foughtc the Denis and the Mounsecrs. 

Commander of the tight-built sloop, the Sharke, 

Late as the owle, and early as the larke, 

I roamed the sea, nor eared for title or winde, 

And left the (fuarda Costas all beliiiade. 

Until betrayed by woman’s flattering tongue, 

Jn San Domingo my three mates were hung. 

I shot the Judge, forsook the Spanish Maine, 

And to olde Englande boldlie sailed again e. 

Was married thrice, and think it rather harde, 

That I should lie alone in this church'-ante. 


But the march of mind is fatal lo sen¬ 
timent. A few years ago all ves¬ 
tiges of Jack w ere swept away. A 
neighbouring tanner had taken a 
liking to the spot, purchased it, 
planted his*pits in it, and earned oft’ 
Jack's monument for a chimney-piece! 

-But wlmt hills are tin>se edging the 

horizon, green, soft, and sunny. 1 
hear a burst of sonorous bells— 

Over this wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Ho; Milton’s bells are monastic; 
the solemn clang of some huge cathe¬ 
dral, calling the bretliren to vespers, 
and filling the air with the melancholy 
pomp of the antique cloister.—These 
are gay, glad, tumultuous, a clang of 
joy. It is the Queen’s accession. 
Mags are flying on e\ cry ship and 
steeple, and I hear a distant cannon¬ 
ade. The guns of Wool wieh arc firing 
in honour of the day. 

And what palace is looming on my 
right? Greenwich Hospital. A facade 
worthy of Greece; ranges of Corinthian 
columns; vast courts expanding in 
front; groves and green lulls in the 
rear; mid on the esplanade, a whole 
battalion of one-legged or one-armed 
heroes, foamed in, line, and, as we 
arrive, giving three cheers to the 
“ glory ” of her Majesty. 

I leave the chroniclers to tell, that 
this noble establishment was founded 
by William the Dutchman, of free¬ 
dom-loving and French-hating me¬ 
mory ; that the call for public muni¬ 
ficence was answered, as such calls 
always are, by England; and that at 
this hour it pensions nearly forty thou¬ 
sand brave veterans as any in the 
world. 

What magnitude of benevolence was 
ever equal to this regal and national 
benefaction ? In what form could 
public gratitude have evc»been more 


nobly displayed ? Or by what means, 
uniting the highest charity to the most 
just recompense, could comfort have 
been more proudly administered to the 
declining days of the British seaman. 
In the long course of a liumbvd and 
fifty years, w hat thousands, and tens of 
thousands, must have been rescued, by 
this illustrious benevolence, from the 
unhappiness of neglected old age! To 
what multitudes of brave old hearts 
must it have given comfort in their 
distant cottages, and what high recol¬ 
lections must the sight of its memo¬ 
rials and trophies revive in the men 
who fought under Rodney and Howe, 
frit. Vincent and Kelson! Those are 
the true ewdences of national great¬ 
ness. Those walls are our witnesses 
to posterity, that their fathers had not 
lived in vain. The shield of the coun¬ 
try thrown over the sailor and the sol¬ 
dier. against the chances of the world 
in liis old -age, is the emblem of a 
grander supremacy tlum ever was 
gained by even its irresistible spool'. 

-But the steamer lias made a dash 

lo the opposite bank, and we glide 
along tin* skirts of a small peninsula, 
marked by u slender stone pillar, 
where the border of Essex begins. 

At this spot, a couple of hundred 
years ago, a mayor of London had 
been liangei l; for what reason, Elkanali 
Settle, the city laureate, does not aver, 
further than that ‘‘wise people ditle.red 
much ou the subject,"—some imagin¬ 
ing that it was for bigamy; others, 
that it was for having, at a great 
banquet given to the king by the cor¬ 
poration of spectacle-makers, mistaken 
the royal purse for his own ; but the 
chief report being, “that liewas hanged 
for the bad dinners which he gave to 
the, commoii-councilmen.” The lau¬ 
reate proceeds to say, that at this spot, 
whenever the mayor of London went 
down with the Companies in tlieir visi- 
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tation of tlie ■boundaries, the barges aldermen, knelt on the deck, and tho 
all made a solemn stop. Tho mayor, chief chaplain, taking off his cap, re- 
(he was not yet a lord,) with all the peated this admonition:— 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

Of a sinner’s death beware. 

Liveth virtue, livetli sin 
Not without us, but within. 

Man dotli jnever think of ill, 

While he feedeth at his will. 

None doth seek his neighbour’s coin, 

When he sooth the sirloin. 

No man tonoheth purse or life, 

While, he thus doth use his knife. 

Savoury pie and smoking haunch 
Make the hungry traitor staunch. 

Claret spiced, and Malvoisie, 

From ill Spirits set ns free, 

Better far than axe or sword 
Ts the City’s well tilled board. 

Think of him once hanging there, 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

('hams. —Beware, Beware, Beware! 

Tho various corporate bodies chant- pick, up to a service of plate for a 
<;d the hist, line with unanimous devo- royal visitation, 
tion; the mayor and aldermen then Blackwell is a little, city of taverns, 
rose from tlieir knees, and the whole built by white-bait, as the islands in 
pageant moved jii to Blaokwall to the South Sea are built by the coral 
Dixie. insect. The scenery is a marsh, 

Who has not heard of BlackwallV backed by the waters of a stagnant 
more fashionable for three months in canal, and lined with whitewashed 
the year than Almaeks itself for the warehouses. It is in fact a transfer 
same perishable period; fuller than of Wapping, half-a-dozen miles down 
Bond Street, and with as many charm- the Thames. But Blaokwall disdains 
ing taverns as Nogout Street contains the picturesque ; it scorns exterior 
“ 11 lunation shops,"’ (so called by charms, and devoirs itself to the solid 
Lady J. the most riante wit of the merits of the table, and to dressing 
day,) those shops where one can pin 1 - white-bait with a perfection unrivalled, 
chase every thing that nobody wants, and uurivalable in the circumference 
and that few can pay for. Empo- of the terrestrial globe, 
riuins, as they name themselves, brii- Blaokwall deserves to be made im- 
liant collections of all that is dazzling mortal, and 1 gave it a passport to 
and delightftd, from a filigree tooth- posterity, in an Ode. : 

ODE TO BLACK WALE. 

Let me sing thy praise, Blacku all! 

Paradise of court amt city, 

Gathering in thy banquet-hall 

Lords and cockneys—dull, and witty. 

Spot, where ministers of state, 

Lay aside their humbug all; 

Water-souchy, and wliite-bait, 

Tempting mankind to Biackwall., 

Come, ye Muses, timeful Nine, 

Whom no Civil List can bribe, 

Tell me, who come here, to dine, 

All the great and little tribe, 
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Who, as summer takes its rounds, 

O’er Whitechapel, or Whitehall, 

From five shillings to five pounds, 

Club for dinner at Blackball. 

There the ministerial Outs, 

There the ministerial Ins, 

One an emblem of the pouts, 

T’other emblem of the grins; 

All, beneath thy roof, are gay, 

Each forgetting rise or fall. 

Come to spend' one. honest day,- 

All good fellows, at Blackwall. 

There I sec an old Premier, 

Very like a u Lord at nurse,” 

Rather near, rather near, 

Dangling a diminish’d purse. 

Grieving for the days gone by, 

When he had a “ house of call,” 

Every day his tish and pie. 

Gratis —not like thine, Blackwall. 

There I see an Irish brow. 

Bronzed with blarney, hot with wine, 
Mark'd by nature tor the plough. 
Practising the “ Superfine.” 

Mumbling o'er a courtly speech, 
Dreaming of a palace Ball, 

Things not quite within his reach, 

Though quite asy at Blackwall. 

There the prince of Exquisites! 

O’er liis claret looking .sloppy, 

(All the ladies know, “ he writes,” 
Bringing down the price of poppy, 
Spoiling much his scented paper, 

Making books for many a stall,) 

Sits, with languid smile. Lord Vapour, 
Yawning through thy feast, Blackwall. 

By him yawning sits, Earl Patron, 

Well to artists {too well) known. 
Generous as a workhouse matron, 
Tender-hearted as a stone: 

Laughing at the pair, Lord Scoffer 
"Whispers faction to F—x M—le. 
Ashing an “ official offer,” 

Ainsi va le monde Blackwall. 

But, whence comes that storm of gabble, 
Piercing casement, wall, and door, 

All the screaming tongues of Babel V 
’Tis the “ Diplomatic corps,” 

Hating us with all their souls, 

If the knaves have souls at all. 

I'd soon teach them other roles, 

Were I Monarch of Blackwall. 

Then, I hear a roar uproarious! 

-“ There a Corporation dine,” 

Some are tipsy, some are “ glorious,” 
Some are bellowing for wine; 
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Some for all their sins are pouting, 

Some beneath the table fail; 

Some lie singing, some lie shouting,— 

Now, farewell to thee, Blackwall. 


-Stopped for five minutes at the 

handsome pier, waiting for the arrival 
of the railway passengers from Lon¬ 
don. The scene was animated; the 
pier crowded with porters, pie-men, 
wandering minstrels, and that in¬ 
genious race, who read “ moral les¬ 
sons” to country gentlemen with 
their breeches’ pockets open, and 
negligent of their handkerchiefs. 

-Stepped on shore, and, tempted by 

the attractions of one of the taverns, 
ordered a bottle of claret, on the 
principle of the parliamentary ma¬ 
chines for cleansing the smoke-con- 
vcying orifices of our drawing-rooms. 
The inconceivable quantity of fuli¬ 
ginous material, which 1 had swal¬ 
lowed In my transit down the river, 
would have stifled the voice of a 
prirna donna . The claret gave me 
the sense of a recovered faculty, and 
sis I inhaled, with that cool feeling of 
enjoyment which salutes the man of 
London with a consciousness that sea- 
breezes are in existence, I had leisure 
to glance along a vista of superb 
saloons, which would have better 
suited a l’asha of Bagdad, than the 


payers of the income tax in the din¬ 
giest and mightiest city of tho known 
world. 

Yet all was not devoted to tho self¬ 
ish principle. In a recess at the end of 
the vista was a small bust—a sort of 
votive offering to the “memory of 
Samuel Simpson, formerly a waiter in 
this tavern for the space of fifty 
years,” this bust having been 
“ here placed by-his grateful master, 
Th om as 11 ai mncrslcy. 1 ’ 

I am proud to have seen, and shall 
be prouder to rescue, the names of 
both those Blackwall worthies from 
oblivion. -They have long slept with¬ 
out their fame; for the bust is dated 
a/d. 1714, the year which closed 
the existence of that illustrious queen, 
Anna, whose name, as Swift rather 
saucily observed, like her friend- 
si lips, 

Both backward and forward was always 

the tame. 

An honour shared in succeeding ages 
only by tho amiable Lord Glonelg. 

But inscribed on the pedestal was 
an epitaph, which I transferred to my 
memoranda, 


Bacchus ! thy wonders fill the wondering world ! 
Thrones in the dust have by thy cups been hurl’d. 
Yet, still thou had’st lor mankind one surprise : 
There was one honest drawer ! and here lie lies. 
Sam Simeon, of the Swan, who, forced to wink 
At drinking hard in others, did not drink. 

A man who, living all his life by sots, 

Yet fairly drew, and fairly fill’d his pots. 

Steady and sure, his easy way held on, 

Nor let his chalk score tiro, when called for one. 

If man’s best study is his fellow man. 

Reader, revere this hero of the Can. 

’Twere well for kings, if many a king had been 
Like him who sleeps beneath yon Churcliyard-grecn. 


“ There is not!ling new under the 
sun,” saith Solomon; and as the Into 
Lord Mayor said, “ I am quite of Solo¬ 
mon’s opinion.” Here is Crabbe, fifty 
years before be was bom. Here is 
Ills pomp and bis particularity; bis 
force and liis facility; liis pungency 
and bis picturesque. Is the. theory of 
transmigration true? and has the 


Blackwall tavern-keeper only reap¬ 
peared in the Rutlandshire parson? 
Let the antiquarians settle it among 
them. I leave it to occupy the life ot 
some future llitson, to poison some 
future Stephens with liis own ink; and 
to give the whole race of tho Malones 
the shadow of an excuse for their 
existence in this world. 
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But, I hear the snort of the lOcomo- Yot human beings actually live at 
tive; T see the cloud of steam rushing Purtioct! actually eat, drink, and sleep, 
towards the pier; <The bell rings, the with this volcano beside their pillows; 
chaos of trunks and passengers is Essox picnics are eaten within sight of 
rolled on board. T follow, and Black- this earth-shaker. Nay, balls have 
wall fades in the distance, as the poets boon given ; and creatures, calling 
say, “like a dream of departed joys.” themselves rational, have danced 

--Came in sight of a promontory, quadrilles, with the salient temerity 

Purfleet, flanked by an immense row of the incurably insane. What a 
of dark-roofed ominous-looking build- short-sighted and saltatory'thing is 
mgs,—these are the gunpowder depots human nature! ' 
of the navy and army of the empire. Among the changes produced by tho 

I pretend to no exclusive poltroonery; new importation of passengers, it was 
but T must acknowledge that I highly my fate to be placed beside tho 
approved of the speed which carried Authoress; who did me the honour of 
us past them. If they had blown up thinking me worthy of her notice, and 
at the moment, in what region of the who rapidly admitted me into tho 
atmosphere should we have been, most unbounded confidence, respecting 
steamer and all, in five,seconds after, flu* merits of her own performances, 
Yet, how many things might have and tho demerits of all the world of 
turned our whole cargo into gas and authorship besides. 1 listened with 
carbon at theinstant? a flash of light- the most profound submission; only 
ning; the wire of a Voltaic machine, lilling up the pauses, when she stopped 
apparently as harmless as a knitting to take breath; by a gesture of acqtti- 
needle in the hands of an old spinster; oscence, or that most valuable of all 
the spark of a peasant’s pipe; the words, “ Yes.” She “had met mo,” in 
scrape of a hob-muled shoe! Within a hundred places, where T was not 
a hundred yards of ns there lay, in conscious of having ever been; and 
“grim repose,” a hundred thousand “ recognised my style.” in a hundred 
barrels of gunpowder. We might have volumes which' 1 had never read. In 
lighted them from the sparks of our short, she was charmed with me; and 
funnel, aud committed an involuntary confessed, after half an hour of the 
suicide on the most comprehensive most uninterrupted eloquence on her 
3 calc. . side; that “ though evidently cautious 

But we should not have perished of givinir an opinion,” I should thenee- 
nnknown. As the maid, in Schiller's forth be ranked by her, among the most 
famous Monologue, sings,— brilliant eonversatiomdi^ts of the dnv. 

Even in the solitudes Mmt T acknowledge, that I forgot 

Of the Transfitlantic woods, ^ expeditiously as I learned, and, 

Where the elk and bison stalk, excepting one recollection, all was a 

Men of that dark day should talk. blank by diiujtr time. 

Old men by their fireside sitting, Bntwe/woTnet onCe before, in a scone 

Maidens in the sunset knitting, which, on afterwards casually turning 

Still should think of that dark day. over some papers, T found recorded 

Till the’world itself grew gray. 0! , those scraps of foolscap, and in 

If the magazine at Purfleet were to those snatches of rhyme, which argue, 
explode, the Thames would be routed I am afraid, a desultory mind. So he 
out of its bed, and carried into Tun- it. T disdain to plead “not guilty'’ 
bridge Wells; Woolwich would be a to the charge of perfection. I make 
cinder, Gravesend an ash-pit, Chatham no attempt to exonerate myscll of tho 
a cemelerv, Blackwall a nonentity, cardinal virtues. 1 write poetry, be- 
the Tunnel a tomb, and one half of cause it is “ better behaved ” than 
the mighty metropolis itself but a re- prose ; and in this feeling I give tho 
collection. ' history to a sympathizing world. 

TOE POET’S AUCTION. 

As T stroll’d down St. James’s, T heard a voice cry, 

“The auction’s beginning, come buy, sir, come buy.” 

On a door was a crape, on a wall a placard, 

Proclaiming to earth, it had lost its last bard. 
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In I randbled, and, climbing a dark pair of stairs, 

-Found alt the blue-stockings, all giggling in pairs; 

The crooked of tongue, and the crooked of spine, 

All ugly as- Hecate, and old as the Nine. Tol do rol. 

There were A, B, C, D,’s—all your “ladies of letters,” 

Well known for a trick of abusing their betters ; 

With their beaus! the old snuffling and spectacled throng, 

Who haunt their “ soirees" for liqueurs and souchong; 

There was “dear Mrs. Blunder,” who scribbles Astronomy— 

Miss Babble, who “owns” tin* “sweet” Talcson Gastronomy; 

Miss Claptrap, who writes the “Tractarian Apologies,” 

With a host of old virgins, all stiff in the ologics. 

Tol dc rol. 

There sat, grim as a ghoul, the sublime Mrs. Tomb, 

With rouged Mrs. Lamp, like a corpse in full bloom, 

And the lmckney-eoacli tourist, old Mrs. Bazaar, 

Who lauds every ass with a ribbon and star; 

Describes every tumble-down SchJoss, brick by brick, 

And quotes her flirtations with “ dear Melternich;" 

With those frolicsome, ladies w ho visit harfuns, 

And swallow, like old Ladv Mary, their qualms. 

Tol do rol. 

There was, dress’d << la Chirkqfaw, Miss C'hesapoak, 

Who makes novels as naked as “ nymphs from the Greek;” 

Airs. Myth, with a chin like a Jew's upon Ilermon ; 

Mrsj. Pulf, who reviewed the arch bishop’s last sermon ; 

Miss Scamper, who runs up 1 lie .Rhine twice a-yoar, 

To tell a., how Germans smok** pipes and swill beer. 

All the breakfasting set: for the bard “ drew a line,” 

And ask’d the Magnilicoes only, to dine. 

Tol do rol. 

There stood old Viscount Bungalow, hiding the fire, 

As blind as a beetle, the great picture-buyer; 

With Earl Dilettante, stone-deaf in both ears, 

An opera-fixture these'last fifty years; 

Little Dr. de Bongemont, the famous Mesmeric, f; 

Who cures all the girls by a touch of hysteric; 

And Dean Dismal, court-chaplain, whose pathos and prose 
Would beat Meaner himself at producing a doze. 

Tol de rol. 

And there, with their eyes starting out of their sockets, 

A tribe, whose light lingers 1 keep from my pockets, 

Messiu/rs /os Attaches, all grin and moustache, 

With their souls in full seen! lor our heiresses’ cash. 

Four eminent lawyers, with first-rate intentions 
Of living the rest of their lives on tlieir pensions, 

With six heads of colleges, hurried to town, 

To know if -Sir Bob, or Lord John, would go down. 

Tol de rol. 

“ Here’s a volume of verse,” was the auctioneer’s cry. 

“What! nobody bids !—Torn, throw that book by. 

Though it cost the great author one Jialf of his file, 

Unplagued (1 beg pardon) with children or wife. 

Here’s an Epic in embryo, still out of joint, 

Here’s a bushel of Epigrams wanting the point, 

With a lot of Impromptus, all finished to fit 
A dull diner-out with extempore wit. 


Tol do rol. 
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“ Here’s a sonnet, inscribed ‘ To the Shade of a Sigh.’ 

A ‘ Lament’ on ‘ Tlie Death of a Favourite Fly 
And, well worth a shilling, that sweetest of lays— 

To the riband that tied up a ‘ Duchess’s stays.*’ 

Here’s a note from a Yonng-Eugland Club, for a loan. 

Lord B-’s famous speech on 4 The Sex of Pope Joan,’ 

With the bard’s private budget of II—11—d House storie 3 , 

Of Tories turned Whigs, and of Wliigs turning Tories. 

Tol do rol. 

44 What! nobody bids! Must I shut up the sale? 

Well; take all the verses at so much per bale! 

1 come to the autographs:—One from the Duke, 

Assigning the cause for cashiering his cook; 

A missive from Byr-n,—a furious epistle,— 

Which proves that a bard may pay 4 " dear for his whistle 
With letters from geniuses, sunk iu despair 
By the doctrine, that 4 l’oets should live upon air.’ 

Tol do rol. 

44 A scrap from Bob Bums, to d—n the Excise, 

Where they sent him to perish—(a word to the wise;) 

A line from Sir W-lt-v, in anguish and debt, 

To thank his good king for u-hat never came get; 

A song from the minstrel <>f minstrels, T-m M—re, 

To laud his 4 dear country’ far keeping him poor; 

With a praver from old Coleridge, in hope that his bones 
Might escape all the humbug of ■ National stones!’ 

Tol de rol. 

44 Here’s a note to T-m C-mpb-11, (indorsed, 4 From a Peer,') 

To mulct Income-tax from fib hundred a-year; 

Pinn’d up with a note from his CJtef to his Grace, 

That he 4 must have live hundred, or throw up his place;’ 

Here’s an epitaph written by Hayden's last pen- 

Poll! Genius may die in a ditch fir a den! 

The country wants none of it, female or male, 

So, as no one bids sixpence, I'll shut up the sale.” 


Tol de rol. 
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« Yicux soldat , 6eZe,” is a 

French proverb, implying an ex¬ 
ceedingly low estimate of the mental 
acuteness of the veteran soldier. We 
do not know that English soldiers are 
quicker wittcd than French ones; 
better educated we know they arc 
not, except, as we love to believe, in 
what pertains to push of bayonet. 
Hut in how much more flattering terms 
is couched the popular opinion in this 
country, concerning the capacity and 
v it of the man of musket and sabre. 
On this side the Channel, to be an 
“old soldier” implies something re¬ 
markably knowing—a man quite “np 
to snuff,” and a trillc above it. “ He’s 
too old a soldier for that,” signifies 
that the “ he ” is a very sharp and wary 
dog, the last fellow to be taken in or 
made a fool of. “ He came the old 
soldier over me,” is a common cant 
acknowledgment of Inning met more 
than one's match — of having been 
overreached or outwitted. Other 
similar phrases are there, familiar to 
most ears, and unneeessary to cite. 
They concur to show a prevailing be¬ 
lief, that a long habit of scarlet—we 
mean no pun — and familiarity with 
pipeclay, or else the many vicissitudes 
and much experience of life they 
argue, polish the soldier’s faculties to 
a particularly sharp point, and remove 
from his character each vestige of the 
unsophisticated, as effectually as lie 
himself, with sand and oil-rag, would 
rub all stain of rust from scabbard or 
barrel. There is exaggeration in this 
notion. It is not unusual to find in 
veteran soldiers a dash of naive sim¬ 
plicity, even of childish credulity, co¬ 
existent with much shrewdness and 
knowledge of the world. For this 
incongruity, let physiologists account; 
we shall not investigate its causes. 
The remark applies to soldiers of most 
countries; for, with certain shades of 
difference, derivable from climate, 
race, and national customs, tike sol¬ 
dier is the same (‘very where. The 
original material is various, but the 
moulds in which it is fashioned are to 


a great extent identical. Divide tho 
whole population of Europe according 
to trades and professions, and in the 
military class shall the least diversity 
be found. 

We strongly suspect that Baron 
von llahden,~ whose “Wanderings” 
we noticed in a previous number of 
this Magazine, and from whose agree¬ 
able pages we propose again to glean, 
is a fine example of the compound 
character above described. On duty*, 
none more matter-of-fact than he, 
none more prompt and keen in con¬ 
duct and language; but, suspend the 
activity of camps and dangers of the 
light, remove him for a moment from 
his battalion’s ranks and the routine 
of service, and behold! he builds uj> 
an idyl about a peasant girl and cow; 
or, better still, and more fully con¬ 
firming our opinion, treats you with 
all gnmty and deep conviction to a 
spice of the supernatural. Of bis 
ghostly gambols we will forthwith 
give a specimen. 

It was in the month of October, 
1812, that a party of young cadets, of 
whom the baron was one, left Bres¬ 
lau for Berlin, there to pass their 
examination as officers. The ordeal 
to which the aspirants hastened was 
severe and dreaded, and the journey 
was no very soothing preparation for 
the rigours of the examiners.' Her¬ 
man roads and diligences wore far less 
respectable then than now, and tlielnm- 
bering carriage in which the cadets, 
in company with Polish Jews, market- 
women, baskets, bags, and blankets, 
prosecuted their journey, was a bone- 
setter of most inhuman construc¬ 
tion. Its wooden lining was clouted 
with nails, compelling the travellers 
to preserve a rigid perpendicular, lest 
a sudden jolt should diminish the 
number of their teeth, or increase that 
of the apertures of their heads. About 
midnight this modem barrel of Rcgulbs 
reached a large town, and paused to 
deposit passengers. The halt was of 
some duration, and the cadet® dis¬ 
persed themselves about the streets. 


Wandentnqen dues alter Soldatcit. Von Wilhelm, Baroa von llahden. Berlin, 

late. 
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of them, designated by the Baron 
; under the initial Yon L., did not re¬ 
appear till the post-hom had sounded 
its fourth signal, when lie camo up 
la-haste mid agitation and threw him¬ 
self into tlio carnage, which inime- 
dSately drove off. The next day this 
youth, who had been silent and gloomy 
since the halt of the previous night, 
was taken grievously ill, a misfortune 
attributed by Jiis comrades to a plen- 
-tiftd breakfast of sour milk and sau¬ 
sages. On their return from Berlin, 
however, Yon L., whose health was 
still delicate, and depression visible, 
flowed, on passing the scene of their 
midnight halt, symptoms of uneasi¬ 
ness so strong as to excite suspicion 
that his illness had had some extraor¬ 
dinary cause. That this suspicion 
was well founded, he, at a later period, 
confessed to Baron von Kahden, who 
tells' the story in his friend’s own 
words. 

“ Being very thirsty,” said Von L., 
“ I lingered at the great fountain on 
the market-place, and there I was pre¬ 
sently joined by a young peasant 
girl, carrying a great earthen pitcher. 
We soon became great friends. It 
was too dark tor me dearly to dis¬ 
tinguish the features of my little 
Bebecca, but I nevertheless readily 
complied with her tittered invitation 
to escort her home. Arm in arm we. 
Wandered through the narrow by- 
.. afreets, till wo reached a large garden, 
having a grated door, which stood half 
open. %IIere the damsel proposed that 
we should part, and nimbly evaded 
my attempt to detain her. She ran 
from me .with suppressed laughter. 
I eagerly followed, soon overtook 
her, and, by* flatteiy and soothing 
words, prevailed on her to sit down 
h beside me upon a bank of soft turf 
h in the shadow of overhanging trees. 
Here, for a short quarter of an hour, 
,,We toyed and prattled, when I was 
roused from my boyish love-dream 
by the distant sound of the post-horn. 
I sprang to my feet; at the same 
instant, with a peal of shrill wild 
laughter, my companion disappeared. 
My light and joyous humour suddenly 
checked, Hooked about me. I was 
now better able to distinguish sur¬ 
rounding objects; and with what inde¬ 
scribable hortor did f recognise in the 
.Sttpposod garden a churchyard, in the 


turf bank a grave, in the sheltering 
foliage a cypress. And now all that 
related to the maiden seemed so 
mysterious, her manner occurred to 
mo as so strange and unearthly J How 
I found out tho gate of the cemetery, 
I know not. I remember stumbling 
over the graves and rushing in the 
direction whence the postilion’s horn 
still sounded, pursued by echoes of 
scornful laughter. Shuddering and 
breathless, I at length rejoined my 
comrades, but the impression made 
upon me by that night’s adventure has 
never been effaced." 

So much for the Baron’s friend. 
Now for the Baron himself, who re¬ 
lates all this, bo it observed, with a 
myst commendable solemnity, im¬ 
plying conviction of the supernatural 
nature -of his comrade’s adventure. 
“ With reference to this unnatural 
occurrence,” he says, “ I frequently 
met my friend during the war and tho 
early years of the peace, bu*' never 
without that incident recurring to me, 
and flic more so, as from that day 
forward, melancholy settled upon Von 
L.’s manly and handsome countenance, 
lie strove, with indifferent success, as 
it appeared to me, to combat Ids de¬ 
pression by dissipation and worldly 
pleasures ; but the expression of his 
dark eye was ever one of severe mental 
sufferin g. 11 e never married or partook 
of the peaceful joys of domestic exis¬ 
tence. Dining the Wav of Liberation he 
distinguished himself by daring courage 
and reckless exposure of his life, was 
repeatedly wounded, and died sud¬ 
denly at the age of thirty, in the full 
bloom and strength of mahhood. He 
is still well remembered as a gallant 
officer and thorough soldier. 

“Whilst on a visit to* the town of 
N., a few years ago, my evening walk 
frequently led me, in company with 
a much esteemed friend, to the church¬ 
yard where Yon L., after his short 
and melancholy career, bad at last 
found repose. During one of these 
walks, my companion related to me 
the following story:—At the hour of 
twelve, upon three successive nights, 
the sentry, whose lonely post was 
adjacent to the cemetery, had chal¬ 
lenged the rounds, as they approached 
through the deep shadow of an 
arched gateway. To his question, 
‘Who makes the rounds?’was eaeh 
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time replied, in deep sepulchral tones, 
‘ Captain von L.’ and at the same 
Instant tip.'visionary patrol vanished. 
So runsthe guard-room tale.” Which 
the Baron is sufficiently reasonable to 
treat as such, although he assures his 
readers that, even after an interval of 
thrce-and-thirty years, he does not 
write down the details of his melan¬ 
choly friend’s adventure with the 
mysterious aquaria without something 
very like a shudder. In a collection 
of Mahrchen this very German story 
might have been accepted as an 
endurable fragment of imaginative 
diablerie, but coming thus in the 
semi-historical autobiography of a 
hero of Leipzig and Waterloo, and 
Knight of the Iron Cross, it certainly 
subjects the writer to the application 
of the uncomplimentary French pro¬ 
verb already cited. 

As a boy—and during Ids German 
and French campaigns, lie was but a 
boy—^kron von Ilahdcn showed an 
odd mixture of the manly and the 
childish. Cool and brave in the fight, 
bearing wounds and hardship with 
courage and fortitude, the loss of a 
trinket made him wee]); an elder 
comrade’s rebuke rendered him down¬ 
cast and unhappy as a whipped school¬ 
boy. Scarcely had ho joiiujd his re¬ 
giment, when he was admitted to the 
intimacy of a Lieutenant Patzynski, 
an experienced officer and crack 
duellist. It was a mode amongst the 
young officers, when sitting round the 
punchbowl, to outer into contracts of 
brotherhood. The process was ex¬ 
ceedingly simple. The glasses clat¬ 
tered together, an embrace was given, 
and thenceforward the partakers in 
the ceremony addressed each other in 
tho second person singular, in sign of 
intimacy and friendship. Emboldened 
by the palrouage of the formidable 
Patzynski, and heated by a joyous re¬ 
past, Von Rahden one day approach¬ 
ed Lieutenant Merkatz, who was con¬ 
siderably his senior both In rank and 
years, and proffered him the fraternal 
embrace. “ With thq greatest plea¬ 
sure, my dear* boy,” replied Merkatz, 
who had observed with some disgust 
the.forward bearing of the unfledged 
subaltern, “-but on one condition, 
xou shall address me as Sit, and I 
will call .you Er.” The former 
being the jnost respectful style of 


address, the latter slighting and eves 
contemptuous, only nsed to servants 
and inferiors. Cowed by this unkind, 
if not undeserved reproof, Von Rah- 
den retreated in confusion. Subse¬ 
quently he met many unpleasant 
slights and rebuffs from Merkatz; but . 
they did him good, and his persecutor 
eventually, became his warm friend* 
This, however, was not till the recruit 
had proved his manhood in many a 
hot fight and sharp encounter. “ For¬ 
ward,” said the stem Prussian soldier 
on the field of Lutzon, when, borne 
back bleeding from tho foremost liue 
of skirmishers, lit) met Von Rahden 
hurrying to replace him. “Forward, 
boy! Yonder will you find brothers l” 
Tu the smoke of the battle, not in the 
fumes of the <orgie, were the esteem 
and friendship of Germany’s tried 
defenders to be conquered. After the 
baltle of Kulm, Von Rahden bought 
a French watch, part of a soldier’s 
plunder ; and his pride and delight in 
this trinket were, according to hia 
own confession, something quite child¬ 
ish. 11 is comrades, with whom he 
was a favourite, bore with his exulta¬ 
tion. Merkatz alpuc showed a dispo¬ 
sition to check it. He had assumed 
the character of a surly Mentor, re¬ 
solved, apparently, to cure his young 
comrade of his follies, and drill lum 
into a man. lie now assured Von 
Rahden that if lie did' not leave off 
playing with, and displaying, hie. 
watch, lie would knock it oat of his 1 
hand the very first opportunity. This 
soon presented itself. Whilst bi¬ 
vouacking in the mountains of Bo¬ 
hemia, the two officers chanced one 
night to be seated near each other at 
the same fire, and Von Rahden, for¬ 
getting his companion’s menace, re¬ 
peatedly pulled out his watch, until 
Merkatz, with a blow of a 11 

shivered it to pieces. “ Although, 
in general, when my comr]ul*§ r 
jokes displeased me, 1 was r@ftdy 
enough to answer them with my* 
sabre, on this occasion I was*’ so i 
astonished and grieved, that hjiferst 
into tears, and retreated to my*couch 
in the corner of the hut, where £ sob¬ 
bed myself to sleep.” Thi$ whim¬ 
pering young gentleman,, however, 
was tho same who, ohly a few day Q 
previously, in the hottest inomOzf 
•of the battle of Kulm, had led his 
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*ffash, encouraging them by voice and 
Used,' up to the very muskct-muzales 
jQlf the parapeted Frenchmen, and 
^rho, twice already, had been wound¬ 
ed amidst the foremost of the com¬ 
batants. At tho fight of May, too, 
idthough that was somewhat later, 
his bravery was such as to attract the 
notice of Prince Augustus of Prussia. 
The men of his battalion were weary 
and exhausted by a hard day’s com¬ 
bat, when, suddenly and unexpect- 
, ediy, they were again ordered forward 
Into a fierce fire of artillery. They 
murmured and hesitated, and for a 
moment refused to advance. “ Upon 
lids occasion, I was fortunate enough 
to contribute, by niy boyish and joy¬ 
ous humour, for which the men all 
liked me, and by my contempt of 
danger, in restoring courage and con¬ 
fidence. -Shot and shell flew about 
us, and the younger soldiers were 
hard to keep in their l'auks. I ran 
forward thirty or forty paces to the 
front, and several shells happening to 
fall close to me without bursting, I 
laughed at and cut jokes upon them. 
At list the men laughed too, and 
came willingly forward. Sueh little 
incidents occur in far less time than 
it takes Jo toll of them. Bo it was 
here; but we had effected what we 
wanted — the men were in better 
humour. I had no idea that Prince 
Augustus had observed my behaviour, 
which was certainly rather juvenile; 
and when I saw him standing near 
me, I was ashamed and drew back; 
but ho called out to me, and said, 
in a loud voice, 4 Very good! very 
good! Lieutenant Haliden,’ apd then 
Spoke a mu' words to Count Iteichen- 
bach. From that day I found great 
favour with our illustrious geilferal-of 
brigade. ► The first proof of it was 
the IromCross.” 

Yoif Rahdcu’s* final reconciliation 
gfttl^ Merkatz took place under the 
enemy’!' fir©. It was the day after 
Montuiifail, **ml Blueher’s corps 
d’atpvie; after *■ gallantly protecting 
SSiothj^’s# bdaten «troops from Grou- 
tbj^ic^ralry, itplf retreated towards 
Wmyto.* At about half a league from 
that f>kce, whilst, marching along a 
fan b£tweeu vineyards, the 
fjtapidn tirailleurs ^attacked tJieni,* and 
wfifry, patrols , came in to inform tho 
marshal that Etoges- was occu¬ 


pied by the enemy. But the Barou 
Shall tell the story himself. 

. “ In darkness, surrounded by foes, 
ignorant of tho ground we manoeuvred 
upon, a handful of men against a 
powerful force, and our old Father 
Blucher, with the elite of his*generals, 
in danger of being taken—all this 
made np an alarming picture. But 
the greater the need, the prompter 
the deed. In an instant it was de¬ 
cided to throw out skirmishers into the 
vineyards, whilst tho battalions, form¬ 
ed close and compact round the Field- 
marshal, should cut their way along 
the road. “Count Reichcnbach gave 
his orders accordingly; and his adju¬ 
tant, Lieutenant Merkatz, who sat 
chilled and weaiy upon his horse, 
turned mechanically to me, and desired 
me to extend my skirmishers on the 
left of the road. This was beyond a 
joke: 1 had been skirmishing the 
whole day, perpetually under fire, and 
hard at workplace nine in thjjknora-' 
iHg. 'fired to death, I had been 
heartily glad to rejoin my battalion, 
and now I was ordered out again into 
the cold dark night, and on the most 
uncertain service. All my old grudge 
against Merkatz recurred to me, and, 
as it was not my turn for the duty, I 
answered him in loud and’ marked 
tones, ‘ Order out somebody else, 
and don’t be too lazy to ride to the 
next company.’ When, however, 
Count Reichenbach turned round, and 
with some displeasure desired me to 
speak less loud in the neighbourhood 
of the Gcneral-in-chicf, I became more 
complying, and only argued that my 
large cloak, which I carried rolled 
over my shoulder, would hinder me in 
the vineyards. ‘ Give me the cloak 
here,’ replied Merkatz :< ‘ I am freez¬ 
ing upon my horse.’ What could I 
do? Time pressed; so venting my 
ill humour in a few grumbling words, 

1 threw my cloak to the adjutant, and 
hurried with my skirmishers to the 
vineyard., I had takpn but a few 
steps, however, when an arm was 
thrown round nie. It was that 
of Merkatz. . ‘ Listen, Rahden,’ 
said lie; ‘ before we part, perhaps for 
ever, become my brother for life, and 
let us forget all past unkindness.' J 
replied by a hearty embrace, for 1 
had long esteemed Merkatz as on© of 
the bravest of. my comrade!, and, 
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elated at the atonement he now made 
me for having refused my friendship at 
the commencement of the previous 
■campaign, I pressed forward ellcer- 
fully into the fight.” 

The French cavalry had been seve¬ 
ral hours in possession of Etoges, 
had removed the railings from the 
wells, and sawn the timbers of a 
bridge which crossed a broad and 
muddy stream. As soon as the 
Prussians set foot on it, it broke 
down, and hn awful confusion en¬ 
sued. The panic was aggravated 
by the darkness, and by the fire of 
ftic enemy, who biased at the Allies 
from behind trees and houses. In at¬ 
tempting to jump the stream, You 
Rahden fell in, and all his efforts only 
sank him deeper in the mud. A 
number of soldiers, who had also 
missed the leap, struggled beside him, 
involuntarily wounding each other 
with JJijir fixed bayonets. Von Rah- 
den fPrc himself up for lost. “ 1 
uttered a short prayer, ga\c one 
thought to ‘my distant home, and 
awaited the death-blow. My senses 
had already half left me, when I 
heard a well-known voice exclaim, 
* Lieutenant, where arc you?* With 
a last effort I raised myself, and 
saw Schmidt, my sergeant of skir¬ 
mishers, peering down into the ditch. 
He held out his musket. I seized it 
with the grasp of desperation, and the 
brave fellow tlragged me up. Barefoot, 
and covered with mud, I followed in 
the stream of fugitives. So great 
was the hurry and disorder of life 
flight, tbit if the enemy had sent a 
single squadron after us, thousands 
of prisoners must have been taken. 
It seems incomprehensible that they 
did not pursue; but I thiuk I may 
safely affirm, that a young Russian 
officer, whose name I do not know, 
savtd the army by bis presence 
of milSI, In a loud voice, he shout¬ 
ed several times, ‘ Barabanczek ! 
Barabanczek I’ which means a drum¬ 
mer. A number of drummers and 
buglers gathered around him and 
beat and blew a charge. The French 
did not suspect the stratagem; and 
supposing that reinforcements were 
looming up under cover of the night, 
they would not risk, by a pursuit, the 
advjinlage they had already gained. 
My friend,Merkatz, was amongst the 


prisoners taken upon that disastrous* 
evening; but he soon managed to 
escape, leaving bejiind him, however 
his own horse, and my Warm and 
much prized cloak.” 

A terrible campaign was that of 
1833-14; and the man who had made 
it, from Lutzen to Paris, might well 
style himself a veteran, though his 
whole military career were comprised' 
in the short ten months of itsrdura- 
tion. What incessant fighting! not 
occasional battles, with long intervals, 
varied by insignificant skirmishes, 
but a rapid succession of pitched and 
bloody fields. "No rest or relaxation, 
or pleasant repose in comfortable 
quarters, but short rations and the 
bivouac’s hard couch as sole solace 
for the weary and suffering soldier. 
The hardships of the allied armies 
arc briefly, but frequently and im¬ 
pressively adverted to by Baron von 
Rahden. As if the ravages of lead 
and steel were insufficient, disease 
and exposure added their quota to the 
harvest of death. “ Although in the 
height of summer,” says the Barori, 
speaking of the month of 4$tgust, 
3813, “ we had had, for 'three days 
past,' uninterrupted rains, and the fat 
black soil was so soaked, that our 
progress was painfully difficult. We 
could bivouac only in meadows, and 
on the uncut coni. In follow or stub¬ 
ble fields wo must have lain iu 
mud. We were vcryyill fed; Jhe^ 
commissariat stores were far in rear, 
detained in the mountain passes, and for 
several days our only nourishment 
consisted of wild fruits, potatoeffand 
turnips, which the men dug tip in the 
•fields. Our clothes and equipment', 
to the very cartoucli-boxes, were wet 
through, and not a ray of sun, a tree 
or house, or even a bivouac fire, wa? 
there for warmth or Shelter.’’ 4 With’ 
vermin also, bequeathed tb them 
often by their Cossack allies^ the 
Pnissians were grievously tolmenteo. 
“ In our camp, by 0 mumCtz * in 
mia, where wc passed spfri#dayu, 
had rain and other dbivouhc^cafomatieiS 
to- put up with. 'The stra^-h^ratd 
out to us had already been «10pff|jrai|^ 
and the consequence was, aniifv&tojK 
, of onr clothes and person^ by 
small creeping thingp of.» yefir 
pleasant description. „ Whethof Nifty 
were of Austrian or Russian existmn 
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-I am tmable to state; nor did 
'ft uiUCh matter: we succeeded to 
iphemi Looking out of my hut. one 
i idptorning, I saw a man issue ft-om one 
;> of the straw-built shods occupied by 
; the soldiers, and run, wringing his 
^ hands, to an adjacent wood. I fol¬ 
lowed him, to prevent mischief, and 
i recognised an old friend and fellow 
CadeL Von P. He was in the greatest 
despair. The soldiers had turned him 
#ut of their temporary abode. The 
poor fellow swarmed with vermin. 
X succeeded in calming him, fetched 
him clean linen, and, after a careful 
examination of his clothes in a 
neighbouring oat-fiehl, lie- returned 
with me to my hut, which he thence¬ 
forward inhabited. Should the Russian 
commandant of the Polish fortress 
of Czenstochau chance to read these 
pages, and xemember the above inei- 
. dent, let him give a friendly thought 
to his old brother in anus," who will 
soon again have to speak’ of tho brave 
Von P., of the Second Silesian Regi¬ 
ment.” If, in the rugged Bohemian 
tnountains, hardships were to be anti¬ 
cipated, iy the plains of Champagne 
things might have been expected to go 
better. If possible, they went worse. 

• <v To speak plainly,” says the Baron, 
referring to tho campaign in France, 

. which commenced very early in tlie 
year, “ filth* and ordure were our 
couch; ram. ice, and snow, our cover- 
f ing; half-iww cow’s flesh, mouldy 
biscuits, and sour wine lees, our 
nourishment; for heart and mind, the 
’ sole relaxation Was shot, and blow, and 
8taf>. Some one has said, ‘ Make war 
With angels for twenty j r ears and they 
wtU become devils.’ To that I add, 
„ * Six months of such a life as then 
led, and men would iurii into beasts.’ ” 
Little wopderif soldiers thus situated 
greedily seizeor each brief opportunity 
Of enjoyment. The cellars of Ai and 

* Jfpeniay paid he#y tribute to the 
thirsty Xorthenj Wam’ors. We are 
told of one instance Where a whole 
division 6f the allied army was unable 
to maurehf and an^important military 

. operation had to be suspended, in e®n- 
^etjuithce of a Pantagruelian debauch 
ata ^chateau near (Salons, where 
^hampa^ie bottles, by tens of thop- 
werc down. Prussian 

/f^ Mnscovite gullets. T)jc sactdng 
, unr ^their cellars, however, was not the 


only evil endured at the hands of the 
invaders by the unlucky vine-growers. 
Wood was scarce, the nights were 
very cold, and the sticks upon which 
the vinca were trained, were pulled up 
and used as fuel. Sometimes, in a 
single night, many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of these echalas were thus de¬ 
stroyed, cveiy one of them being 
worth, owing to the hardness ami 
rarity of the wood required for them, 
at least two sous. Their second visit, 
to France hardly entered into the an¬ 
ticipations'of the reckless destroyers, 
or they would perhaps have had more 
consideration for that year’s vintage!* 

From a host of anecdotes of Baron 
von Ralulen’s brother-officers, we select 
the following as an interesting and 
characteristic incident of Prussian 
camp-life three-and-thirty years ago. 
It is told in what the Baron calls his 
poetical style: 

“ My captain, a Pole by bjgh, was 
brave as steel, but harsh andvWlgh as 
the sound of his name. He was defi¬ 
cient in the finer feelings of the heart, 
in philanthropy, and in a dne appre¬ 
ciation of the worth of his fellow-men. 
Although a good comrade to us yonug 
officers, he was a tyrant to his infe¬ 
riors. His envy and jealousy of his 
superiors he barely concealed under 
an almost exaggerated courtesy. Such 
was Captain von X. 

“It was the eve of the battle of 
Leipzig, and a violent gnat of wind 
had overthrown the' fragile bivouac- 
huts, at that time our only protection 
from the cold and wot of the October 
nights. The rain foil in torrents, and, 
in all haste, the soldiers set to work 
to reconstruct their temporary shelter. 
The more cunning and unscrupulous 
took advantage of the prevailing con¬ 
fusion to consult their own advantage, 
without respect to the rights of others. 
The objects which they coveted,* and 
occasionally pillaged, would?"' under 
other circumstances, have been of 
little wortli: they consisted of straw, 
branches, and stakes, invaluable in 
the construction of our frail tenements. 
As in dnt 3 r bound, onr military archi¬ 
tects first built up the captain’s hut, 
within which he took refuge, after or¬ 
dering me to tfhnain outside and pre¬ 
serve order. As junior officer of 
the company, this fatigue-duty fairly 
fell to me, in like manner a& the first 
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turn for an honourable service belonged 
to the senior; but, nevertheless, I felt 
vexed at the captain’s order, aud 
could not h.elp wishing him some small 
piece of ill luck. My wish was very 
soon realized. 

14 Our major’s hut, more carefully 
and strongly constructed, had resisted 
the hurricane: it stood close beside 
that of the captain. The major was 
long since asleep and snoring; but his 
servant, a cunning, careful dog, was 
still a-foot, and watched his opportu¬ 
nity to get possession of a long bean- 
stick, to be used as an additional prop 
to the already solid edifice under which 
his master slumbered. The nnlucky 
marauder had not remarked that this 
stake formed one of the supports of 
the captain’s dormitory, lie seized 
and pulled it violently, and down came 
the lint, burying its inmate under the 
ruins. There was a shout of laughter 
from the spectators of the downfal, 
and tmki the Pole disengaged himself 
from the wreck, cursing awfully, and 
rushed upon the unfortunate fellow 
■who had played him the trick. Pale 
find trembling, the delinquent awaited 
his fate; but Jhl» cry of terror brought 
him assistance from his master, who 
suddenly stopped forth in his night¬ 
dress, a large gray cavalry cloak 
thrown about him, and a white cloth 
bound round his head. The major 
was an excellent and kind-hearted 
.man, loved like a father by his men, 
but subject to occasional fits of uncon¬ 
trollable passion, which made him lose 
sight of all propriety and restraint. 
'Without investigation, he at once took 
his servant’s side against the captain, 
in which he was certainly wrong, seeing 
that his worthy domestic had been 
caught in tin? very act of theft. lie 
snatched the bean-stick from the man’s 
hand: the captain already grasped 
the other end; and, for some minutes, 
there Jtficy were, major and captain, 
pulling, and tugging, and reeling about 
the bivouac, not like men, but like a 
brace of unmannerly boys. Myself 
and the soldiers were •witnesses of this 
singular encounter. Accustomed to 
regard our superiors with -fear and re¬ 
spect, we now 7 beheld them in the most 
childish aud ludicrous position. As¬ 
tonishment kept us motionless and 
silent. At last the,'captain made a 
violent effort to wrest the pole from 


his antagonist: the major held firm* * 
aud • resisted with all his strength; ;< 
when, suddenly, his opponent let go 
his hold, and our major, a little round 
man, measured his length in the mud. ‘ 
In an instant lie was on his feet again. 
Throwing away the bean-stick, and/} 
stepping close up to his .opponent, 

‘ To-morrow,’ said he, 4 we will settle 
this like men: .here we have been 
fools*, and you, captain, a malicious, 
fool.’ * M 

“ 4 I accept your invitatiou wUa 
pleasure,’ replied the captain, ‘ and 
trust our next meeting will be with 
bullets. But, for to-day, the pole is 
mine.’ And lie seized it triumphantly. 

“ 4 Certainly; yours to day,’ re¬ 
torted the major. 4 To-morrow wo 
will fight it out upon my dirty cloak.’ 

“ The morrow came, and the battle 
began, not, how*ever, between major 
and captain, but between French and 
Prussians. Silent wo stood in deep 
dark masses, listening to the music of 
the bullets. 4 Finn and steady 1’ was 
the command of our little major—of 
the same man who, a few horn's be¬ 
fore*, had played so childish a part. 
Skirmishers were called in, and a 
charge with the bayonet ordered. 
The foe abandoned his first position. 
Animated by success, we attacked the 
second. Our battalion lmmed on from 
one success to another, and my gallant 
captain was ever the first to obey, in, 
the minutest particular, the orders of 
our famous little major. The noble* 
emulation between the two brave fel¬ 
lows was nnmistakpable.. In their 
third position the'French defended 
themselves with unparalleled obsti¬ 
nacy, and our young soldiers, in spite 
of their moral superiority, were com¬ 
pelled to recode. 4 Forward, my fine 
fellows!’ cried the {major; 4 Follow me. 
men! ’ shouted the captain, and, Seizing 
the sinking standard, whose bearer had 
just been shot, 1$ raised it on high,, 
aud dashed in amongst the foe. "WMk 
a tremendous 4 Hurra 1 \ the wh&e line 
followed, and Napoleon’s. 4 Yieilfe 
Garde r was forced,,to a speedy retreat. 

“ Hie nuijor gazed in adintr&jqn at 
his bitter opponent of the preceding 
day. Calling him to him, he clasped, 
him m his arms. For a moment' the. 
two men were enveloped in,the cloak* 
upon which they were to have.fought. 
Words cannot describe that scone. 
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cannon-ball boomed, from early mom till late ,at night, 


Suddenly a cannon-ball boomed 
IratOlpli ,tl|p air, and, lo! they lay 
figmphe ground, shattered and lifeless, 

f onclliation their dying thought. 

$ fight over, andeur bivouac estab¬ 
lished in a stubble-field, wc paid them 
:-^ the last military honours. Fifty men, 
a|l that 'remained of my company, 
V followed their bodies, and a tear stood 
in every eye as wc consigned the gal- 
\ lant fellows to one grave.” 

_ With bitter and ill-suppressed rage 
m the military portion of the French 
nation, after a brief but busy cam¬ 
paign^ see themselves compelled to 
submission, their emperor an exile, 
tfieir hearths intruded upon by the 
foreigners who, at Jena and Wagram, 
Austerlitz and Marengo, had quailed 
and fled before their conquering eagles. 
Resistance, in a mass, was no longer 
td be thought of: the French army 
was crushed, crippled, almost annihi¬ 
lated, but its individual members still 
sought opportunities of venting their 
fury upon the hated victors.. By sneer, 
aha.slightingWord, and insulting look, 
th^y strove to irritate and lure.them 
td the lists; and them provocations, 
even the more indirect ones, rarely 
failed of effect. On the duelling- 
ground, as in the field, steady German 
courage was found fully a match for 
■ the brio and presumption of these 
, French spadassins. After, the capitu¬ 
lation of Paris, You Rahdeu’s regiment 
was sent into country-quarters at 
Ajnions, and they were but a few days 
' in the town before the ill-smothered 
antipathy between Gaul and German 
* Woke out into a flame. 


hundreds of officers, of all arms, sat 
in the caff, drinking, playing, and 
sighing. 

Happening one forenoon to be 
^orderly-officer, 1 received sovoral 
complaints from soldiers concerning 
the younger son of (he family upon 
whieh they were quartered. He had 
returned homo only the day before, had . 
shown himself very unfriend ly towards 
the men, and did* his utmost to irri¬ 
tate their other hosts against them. 
Uikm inquiry, I found the complaint 
to be just, and that a young and hand¬ 
some man, of military appearance, 
was doing all in his power to excite 
ill-will towards us. After several 
warnings, which were unattended to, 

I was compelled to arrest and put him 
in the guard-room, menacing him with 
further punishment. This done, I 
joined my comrades at the cafe. 

“ That day our favourite nlacc of 
resort presented an unusual Aspect. 
A regiment of French hussars, on its 
march westwards, had halted for the 
night at Amiens, and upwards of 
twenty of the officers were now seated 
in the coffee-house. There was a good 
deal of talk going on, but not so much 
as usual; aud the division between 
the different nations was strongly 
marked. To the right the hussars 
had assembled, crowded round three 
or four tables; on the other aide, of 
tine saloon sat fifty or sixty Prussian 
infantry officers. The situation waat 
not the most agreeable, and there was 
a mutual feeling of constraint. Pre¬ 
sently there came to the coffee-house 


“.When we were fairly installed in (by previous arrangement, as I am 
oitr , quarters, aud the first little fully persuaded) one of those Italian 
squabbles and disagreements between pedlars, for the most part spies aud 
„ town’s-people and soldiers had been. thieves, of whom at that time great 
settled* chiefly by jhc good offices of numbers were to be mot with in France- 
* the authorities, we officers gave our- and other parts of the Continent, 
selves up to the pleasures of the place, Stopping at the glazed door opening* 
amongst which a large and elegant into the street, he offered his wares 
not to be forgotten. In this for sale. Soon one of the hussar offi- 
coffee-houae the tables were of marble, core called to him in excellent Ger- 


thc walls covered with mirrors, the 
windows and doors of plate-glass, in 
gdf frames. All was gold and glitter, 
and the dames de comptoir might, 
from their appearance, have been fash- 
. ionable ladiea, placed there to lead the 
conversation. All this wgs very new 
attractive, and well calculated to 
us young men. Accordingly, 


man, and asked him if he had any 
pocket-books to sell. He wanted one, 
he Baid, to note down the anfiiversa- 
ries of the battles of Jena, Austerlitz, 
& c. Although tins inquiry was mani¬ 
festly a premeditated insult, we Prus¬ 
sians remained silent, as if waking 
to sec what would come next. The 
pedlar supplied the demands of the 
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Frenchman, ancl was about'to leave 
the room, .whon one of'bur officers, 
Lieutenant von Sebottendorf, of the 
23d infantry-regiment, called to him 
in his turn, and observed, in a loud 
voice, that he also required a pocket-* 
book,-wherein to mark the battles of 
Bossbach, the Katzbaeh, and Leipzig. 
The names of Kossbach and Leipzig 
served for a signal. As by word of 
command, the hussars sprang from 
then’ chairs and drew their long sabres; 
we followed their example, and bared 
our weapons, which for the most part 
were .small infantry swords. In an 
instant a mfelde began; the French 
pressing upon Sebottendorf; we de¬ 
fending him. At the same moment 
the hussar trumpets and our drums 
sounded and beat in the streets. As 
officer of the day, those sounds called 
mo away. With great difficulty I got 
out of the caffi, and hurried to the 
, main-guard, which was already me¬ 
naced by the assembled hussars. I 
had just made my men load with ball- 
cartridge—wo had no other'—when 
lucidly several companies came up and 
rescued me from my very critical posi¬ 
tion. Nothing is more paiuful than 
to be compelled to use decisive and 
severe measures in such a conjuncture, 
at the risk <# one's acts being disap¬ 
proved and disavowed. 

“Meanwhile, in the coffee-house, 
a somewhat indecorous fight went on, 
the minors and window's were smash¬ 
ed, and the scuffle ended by the offi¬ 
cers forcing each other out into the 
street. All these affronts naturally 
would have to be washed out in J»h*.od. 
In a quarter of an hour our battalions 
were drawn up in the market-place: 
the general commanding at Amiens, 
and who. just then happened to bo 
absent, had given the strictest orders, 
that, in case of such disturbances, we 
were not to use our anus till the very 
last extremity. We were compelled, 
therefore, patiently to allow the French 
to march through our ranks, on fqot 
and with drawn sabres, challenging 
us to the fight, as they passed, not 
with words, certainly, but by their 
threatening looks. Amongst them I 
saw, to my great astonishment, the 
young civilian whom I had that morn¬ 
ing put in confinement, and who now 
assed several times, before me, in 
oasar uniform, and invited me to fol¬ 


low him. In the confusion of the fim, 
alarm-, lie had escaped from the gtfard-" 
room, put on regimentals, and nqw 
exhaled his vindictiveness hi muttered 
invectives against hie and the detested 
Prussians. Of course I could hot leave 
my company; and, hadT been able, 
it would -have been very foolish to 
have done so. . 

“In a short half-hour the French 
and Prussian authorities were assem¬ 
bled. The hussars received orders to 
march away instantly, and wo were 
to change our quarters the nex| day. 
Before w'c did so, however, rendez¬ 
vous was'takenTmd kept by several 
hussar officers, on the one hand, and 
by Lieutenant Sebottendorf', his se¬ 
cond, Merkatz, add six others of our 
regiment, on the other, to fight the 
matter out. Sebottendorf and his 
opponent, who had commenced the 
dispute, also began the fight. They 
walked up to the barriers, fixed at 
ten paces; the Frenchman’s shot 
knocked the cap oft' the head of our 
comrade, who returned the fire with 
such cool and steady aim, that his. 
opponent fell dead upon the spot. 
Another hussar instantly sprang for¬ 
ward to take his turn with Merkatz. 

I looked about for my young anta- ' 
gonist; but no one had seen him 
since the previous day, nov did the 
French officers know whom I meant; 
so it is possible that, favoured by tine 
confusion of the-previous day, he had 
donned a uniform to which he had no 
right. There w-as no more fighting,* 
however. After long discussions and 
mutual explanations, matters were 
peaceably arranged. The officer who 
had caused the strife, aJone bore the 
penalty.. He was carried away by 
his comrades, and wo repaired -to 
our new cantonments. The brave..' 
Von Sebottendorf had vindicated 
with fitting energy and’decision the 
fame mud honour of the Prussian ' 
officer.”., : 

The mouth of February, 1815, wit¬ 
nessed the return to Germany of Voil 
Rahden’s battalion. A soldier's-hotrip 
is wherever the quarters are best f and. 
it was with manyregrets that the Bgrofr 
and his comrades left the pleasant can¬ 
tonments and agreeable hospitalmr 
of gay and lively France, for the. dtm 
fortress of Magdeburg. The Baton 
shudders a* the bare recollection of- 
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the unwelcome change, and of the 
subsequent reduction of his regiment 
to the peace, establishment. Nor, 
according to his account, did any very 
hearty welcome from their civilian 
countrymen console the homeward- 
bound warriors for stoppage of field- 
allowance and diminished chance of 
promotion. They were received coldly, 
if not with aversion. Instead of good 
quarters and wholesome food, bad 
lodgings and worse rations fell to their 
share. Stale provisions, the lea v mgs, in 
Some t instances, of the foes than whom 
they had delivered Germany, were 
deemed good enough for the conquerors 
Of Kulm and Leipzig. Fatigue duties 
replaced opportunities of distinction, 
economy and ennui were the order of 
the day, and, amongst the disappoint¬ 
ed subalterns, for whom the war had 
finished thr too soon, but one note 
was heard, a sound of discontent am} 
lamentation. It was the first oppor¬ 
tunity these young soldiers had of 
learning that the man-at-arms, prized 
and-cherished when his services arc 
needed, is too often looked upon in. 
peace time as a troublesome encum¬ 
brance and useless expense.. 

Suddenly, however, and most unex¬ 
pectedly, came the signal for renewed 
activity. On the 29th of March, inte- 
ligence reached Magdeburg that Napo¬ 
leon had escaped from Elba, and, after 
a triumphant march of twenty days, 
had resumed his soat upon the imperial 
throne. Joyfixl news for the ambi¬ 
tious subaltern, eager for action and 


Liege; to the great surprise of all, 
for his death had been reported, and 
his name struck off the strength. The 
officers gave him a dinner*—the men 
welcomed his appearance on parade 
with a triple hurra. Happy in these 
proofs of liia fellow-soldiers’ esteem, 
he looked forward joyfully and confi¬ 
dently to the approaching struggle. 

It soon came. In the night of tlie 
15th June the alarm sounded: Bil¬ 
low’s corps hastily got under* aims 
and marched to the assistance of Prince 
JBluchcr. From three in the morning 
till one in the afternoon they advanced 
without pause or slackening; then a 
short halt was ordered. The souud 
of Blucher’s cannon was plainly hoard. 
He was hard pressed by the French ; 
but a burning sun and a ten hours’ 
march had exhausted the strength of 
Bulow’s troops; rest and refreshment 
were indispensable. It was not till 
eleven at night that they reached Gem- f 
bloux, and there met the old field- 
marsh id's disordered battalions in full 
retreat from the disastrous field of 
Ligny. 

t )f the battle of Waterloo, the Baron 
of course saw but the dose. Never¬ 
theless he had a little hard fighting, 
and received a wound nt the taking 
of Planchenoit, which" was full of 
French troops, principally grenadiers 
of the guard. “ The order was given, 
‘The second regiment will take the 
village by storm.’ My brave colonel 
was the first man in the place; but he 
was also the first killed: a shot from 


advancement; less pleasant tidings to a window knocked him over. Not- 
the old officer, who believed his cam- withstanding this loss, in an iustant 
paigns at an end, and hoped tranquilly w e were masters of the village. At 
to enjoy his well-earned promotion, its further extremity was the ehureli- 
Cockade and sabre instantly rose in yard, surrounded by a low wall, and 
public estimation; and those who, a occupied by two battalions of the old 
day previously* had cast sour glances Imperial Guard. Hats' off! he who 
it the neglected soldier, now lauded has fought against them will know 
Ms valour and encouraged his aspira- how to admire them. Lake a swarm 
turns. Forgetting the toils aiftl perils of bees, my regiment, whose ranks 
of recent campaigns, old Blucher’s had got disordered during the short 
legions joyflilly prepared for another fight iu the village, dashed forward 
bout with the Frenchman. Once more with lowered bayonets against the 
theraarefa wa$ ordered Rhine-wards; cemetery . We were within fifty 
had, oa the 18th April, Yon Rahden paces of it. ‘ Shoulder arms P tried 
and his battalion crossed that river at the French commander. More than 
ihrenbreitstein. once .had'the guardsmen found this 

• Aa accident, tite overturn of sear- sign of contempt profit them, by con- 
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in*five minutes the churchyard was 
ours. Scarcely had we won, when we 
again lost it. Thrico did it change 
hands, and the ground was heaped 
with dead. The third encounter was 
terrible—with the bayonet, just below 
the lime trees that shaded the ceme¬ 
tery gate. We officers took the mus¬ 
kets of the fallen, and fought like 
common soldiers. Some of the. French 
officers followed onr example; others, 
standing in the foremost rank, did 
fearful execution with point of sword. 
Hern fell my dearest friend, thrust 
through the heart •, l sprang forward 
to revenge his death, when a bronzed 
hero of the Pyramids shot me down.” 
The Abound was not very severe; and, 
although the ball could not be ex¬ 
tracted, the Baron, after a month’s 
stay at Brussels, was able to rejoin 
his battalion, then quartered in Nor¬ 
mandy. Thence, early in August, he 
marched to Paris, to take share in the 
grand eeremony of blessing the colours 
of the Prussian regiments. 

“ On a splendid summer’s day, (2d 
September, 1815,) 25,000 to 80,000 
Prussians, comprising the whole of the 
guards, six infantry and six cavalry 
regiments of the line, were formed up 
in the Champ de Mars in one great 
square. In its centre, was an altar, 
composed, military fashion, of drums, 
■and covered with red velvet, upon 
which lay the Iron Cross. The Em¬ 
perors -Alexander and Francis, our 
noble king, and all the generals of the 
Allies, stood around and listened 
bareheaded to the impressive thanks¬ 
giving offered up by Chaplain Offels- 
meyer. Hero the colours of the 
various regiments, surmounted by the 
Iron Cross, and having the Alliance 
ribband—white, black, and orange— 
and the ribband of the medal cast out 
of captured artillery for * Prussia’s 
brave warriors ’ fluttering from their 
staves, received, in the hands of om- 
king and his imperial friends, a high 
and rare consecration.” As the bless¬ 
ing was spoken over the lowered 
colours, a numerous park of artillery 
fifed a royal* salute, and then, in re¬ 
view order, the troops defiled before 
the King of Prussia. “ When the 
infantry of the line had passed, the 
officers were allowed to fall out and 
look on, whilst the guards andgrena- 
diem matched by. it was a splendid 


sight, especially at the moment when 
the two emperors, at the head of their 
Prussian grenadier regiments, low¬ 
ered swords, and paid military honours 
to our King.” The honours of the day 
were for Frederick William the Third; 
and the sovereigns of Russia and^ 
Austria, Baron von Rahdeft tells its, 
reined back their horses and kept a 
little in rear, that they might,, not 
seem to appropriate a share of them.- 
“ Only one soldierly figure,' astride, 
proud” and stately, upon a splendid 
charger, had taken post on the same 
line with the King of Prussia, some 
twenty paces to his right. Alone, and 
seemingly unsympatliizing, he beheld, 
with thorough British phlegm, the 
military pageant. It was the l)uke 
of Wellington, the bold hero of East¬ 
ern fight, the prndent general in the 
Peninsula, the fortunate victor of 
Waterloo. Accident and the crowd 
brought me close to his horse’s breast ; 
and, with the assurance of a young 
man who feels himself an old and 
experienced soldier, I contemplated 
his really lofty, and proud, and noble 
appearance. I should find it veiy 
difficult to describe the Duke as he 
then was. Not that one line has 
been effaced of the impression stamped 
upon my memory whilst I stood for 
move than half an hour scarce throe 
paces from his stirmp. Rut tame and 
feeble would be any portrait my pen 
conld draw of the flashing eagle eye, 
the hawk’s nose, the slightly sarcastic 
expression of the pointed chin, and 
compressed, seemingly lipless, mouth. 
His hair was scanty and dark; neither 
moustache nor whisker filled and 
rounded his thin oval physiognomy, 
llis high forehead,'that noblest feature 
of the masculine countenance, I could 
not see, for a long narrow military 
hat, with a rather shabby plume, waft 
pressed low down upon his brows. 
For two reasons, however, the im¬ 
pression the English leader that day 
made upon me, was not the. moat 
favourable: I was vexed at * hia 
placing himself thus intentiouffiRr 
apart from, and on the same line w$tn 
my king; and then it seemed 6a 
me unnatural that his depfirtakWft 
should be. so stiff, his bust somaftfelie- 
like, and that at such W mnmiaBfc idja 
features should not onee be^nse^mt*- 
mated, or his eye gieamapprovaL^ 
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^;'«*Thfe was not the last sight ob- 
by fche'Pnfssfyn lieutenant of 
tha 'British field-marshal! In 18&5 
Baron rtm Rahden canie to London. 
JDfirfhg t^e siege of Antwerp, he had 
'nerved $us a volunteer -under Gcnehil 
^ChaSs^, and had drawn' a large mili¬ 
tary mkm or .plan of the defence of 
law citadel. This-he Jiad dedicated to 
fh§ King of Holland, and now wished 
, tb ‘confide to an. English engraver. 

To facilitate*his views, Chasse gave 
- him an introduction to the Duke. -We 
will translate his account of the in¬ 
terview it procured him. He went to 
Apsley House in Dutch uniform, his 
Iron Cro as and medal, and the Prus- 
sianorder of St. Anne, upon his breast, 
the latter having been bestowed upon 
him for his conduct at Waterloo, or 
La^Belle Alliance, as the Prussians 
style it. He was introduced by an 
old domestic, who, as far as he could 
judge, might have been a mute, into 
•a spacious apartment. 

’ “I had waited almost an hour, and 
became impatient. I was on the point 
Of seeking a servant, and causing my¬ 
self to be announced a second time, 
when a small tapestried door, in the 
darker part of the saloon,, opened, and 
a thin little man, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, dressed in a dark blue frock, 
ditto trousers, white stockings, and 
■low shoes with buckles, approached 
without looking at. me. I took him 
for a servant, a steward, or some such 
person,* and inquired rather quickly 
whether I could not have the honour 
to be announced to the Duke. The 
next instant I perceived my blunder; 
the little stooping man suddenly grew 
a head taller, and liis ?agle eye fixed 
itself upon ine. I at once recognised 
my neighbour on the Champ de Mars. 
Bother eujoying my confusion, as 
I thought, the Dute again turned 
to the door, and, without a word, 
signed to me to follow him. When 1 
entered the adjoining room ho had 
already taken a chair, with his back 
to the light, and he motioned me to a 
seat opposite to him, just in the full 
dare from the plate-glass windows. 
We convoked in French; I badly, the 
Duke after a very 1 middling fashion. 
With tolerable clearness 1 managed to 
^kplain what, bad brought me to Lon¬ 
don, and to crave the Duke’s gracious 
protection. In reply the Duke said 


that * He greatly esteemed General 
Chhss^, Who had fought bravely at 
Waterloo tinder his orders: that he 
was pleased with bis defence of Ant¬ 
werp,’ &c. At last he asked me ‘ by 
whom my plan;’, which lay upon the 
table beside bmp andwhich.be neither 
praised nor found' fault with, 1 was to 
be engraved!’ ' * * 

> .* L * Chez M.„ James Wyld, gdographe 
(hi rqi / was toy somewhat over-hasty 
answer. 

“ (Jdoyraphc de sq Majestd Britan- 
' nique' said the Duke, by way of cor¬ 
rection. 

“ A few more sentences were ex¬ 
changed, doubtless of veiy crooked 
construction, as far as I was con¬ 
cerned, —for 1 was a good deal em¬ 
barrassed ; and then I received my 
dismissal. 

“ The Gdographe de sa Majestd Bri- 
tannigue told me, some weeks after¬ 
wards, that the Duke had been to him, 
had bought several military maps and 
plans, and, as if casmtlly, had spoken 
of mine, which hung iu the shop, had 
said that lie knew me,” &c. 

Notwithstanding the Duke’s kind 
notice and patronage, Captain von 
Kahden takes occasion to attack his 
grace for an expression used by him 
in the House of Lords in 18116, during 
a debate on a motion for the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the arfuy. 
The Duke maintained that such pun¬ 
ishment was necessary for _ the pre¬ 
servation of discipline; and on the 
Prussian army being cited as a proof 
of the contrary, he 'referred, in no 
very flattering terms, to the state of 
discipline of Bluchcr’s troops in 1815. 
There was some talk about the matter 
at the time, and an indignant answer 
to the Duke's assertion, written by 
the German general, Von Grolman, 
was translated in the English journals. 
Baron von Kahden himself, as he tells 
ns, took advantage of being in London 
on the anniversary of Waterloo; 1836,, 
to perpetrate a little paragraph scrib¬ 
bling, in certain evening papers, with 
respect to the battle, and to the shard 
borne in it by old Marshall Vob- 
waebts and his men; That the 
campaigns of 1813-15 were most cre¬ 
ditable to Prussian courage and pa¬ 
triotism, none will dispute; that the 
discipline of the Prussian army was. 
then by no means first-rate, is equally 
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positive. “Nay, its mediocrity is easy 
to infer from passages in. Baron von 
Ballpen’s own nook. Without affirm¬ 
ing it to have been at the lowest ebb, 
it was certainly not such as could 
find approval with onO who, for - five 
years, had ranged tho Peninsula at the 
head of the finest troops in Europe. 
As to wlio won the battle of Waterloo, 
the discussion of.that question is long 
since at an end. The BarOn claims'a 
handsome share of tho glory for his 
countrymen, and insists, that if they 
were rather late for the- fight, they at 
least made themselves very useful in 
pursuit of the beaten foe. “ If their 
discipline had been so very bad,” he 
says, “they could hardly, on the 
second day after a defeat, have come 
up to the rescue of their allied breth¬ 
ren.” The arrival of the Prussians was 
certainly opportune; but, had they not 
conic up,, there cannot be a doubt 
that Wellington, if he had done no 
more, would have held liis own, and 
maintained the field all night: for he 
commanded men who, according to 
his great opponent’s own admission, 
“ know not when they were beaten.” 

“ Old General TJluohev was a sworn 
foe of all unnecessary wordiness and 
commendation. ‘ What do you extol? ’ 
he once said, to put an end to the eido- 
giums lavished on him for a gloriously 
won victory. ‘It is my bolduess, 
Gneiscnau’s judgment,- and the mercy 
of tlie Great God.’ Let us add, and the 
stubborn courage and perseverance of 
a faithful people and a bravo army. 
W i thout these thoroughly national qua¬ 
lities of our troops, such great results 
would never have followed tho closing 
act of tlic mighty struggle of 1813, 
1814, and 3815. General Gneisenau’s 
unparalleled pursuit of the French 
after the battle of La Bello Alliance, 
could never have taken place, bad not 
our troops displayed vigour and powers 
of endurance wonderful to reflect upon. 
The instant and rapid chase com¬ 
manded by Gneisenau was only to 
cease when the last breath and 
strength of man and horse -were ex¬ 
hausted. Thus was it that, by day¬ 
break, .on the 19th June, lie and his 
Prussians found themselves at Frasno, 
nearly six leagues from the field of 
battle, which they bad left at half¬ 
past ten at night. Only a few squad¬ 
rons had kept up with, him; all the 


infantry remained behind *, but * tho 
French army that had fought 90 
gallantly at Waterloo and La Belle 
Alliance, was totally destroyed.” ^ 
Tho battle won, a cornier was In¬ 
stantly despatched to the King of 
Prussia. Tho person chosen, to £on- 
vey the glorious intelligence w»sf 
Colonel von Tlnie, notv a general, comf 
mantling the Ithine district. From 
that officer’s narrative of his jourifey, 
tlic Baron gives some interesting 
extracts. , * 

“ In the course of the fight,” Von 
Thile loquitur , “ I had lost sight of 
my servant, and. of my second hor$e, 
a capital gray. The brown charger I 
rode was wounded spid tired,, and it 
was at a slow pace that I started, to 
endeavour to reach Brussels that 
night. A Wurtembcrg courioDtttad 
also been scut off, the only one, be¬ 
sides myself, who carried the good 
news to Germany. Whilst my weary 
steed threatened each moment to sink 
under my weight, the Wurtemborger 
galloped "by, and with him went my 
•hopes of being the first to announce 
the victory to tlic king. Suddenly I 
perceived my gray trotting briskly 
tow ards me. 1 wasted little time in 
scolding my servant; I thought only 
of overtaking the Wurtemborger. 

“ At Brussels I learned from tile 
postmaster that my fortunate rival 
had left ten minutes before me, in. a 
light carnage with a pair of swift 
horses. I followed: close upon his 
heels every where, but unable to 
catch him up. At last, on the evening 
of the third day, I came in sight of 
him; his axle-tree was broken; his 
carriage lay -useless on the road. I 
might have dashed past in triumph; 
but I refrained, and offered to take 
him with me, on condition that I 
should lie the first to proclaim the 
victory. lie joyfully accepted the 
proposal; and 1 was rewarded for my 
good nature, for he was of great ser¬ 
vice to 111 c.” ' * 

Von Thile expected to find the 
king at Frankfort-on-tlic-Slainbut 
lie had not yet arrived, and, the 
colonel continued liis hurried journey, 
by Heidelberg and Fulda, to Naum- 
berg. ' , , 

“Fivo days and nights unceasing 
fatigue and exertion had exhausted 
my strength, but nevertheless Xpuslied 
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forward, and on the following morn¬ 
ing reached Naumberg on the Saal. 
In the suburb, on this side the river, 
€ fell in with Prussian troops, return¬ 
ing covered with dust and in very 
Indifferent humour, from a review 
passed by the king. At last then I * 
was at my journey’s end. They asked 
nao what news J brought: all expected 
some fresh misfortune, for only an 
hour previously intelligence of the de¬ 
feat at Ligny had .arrived, and upon 
pasade the kpg had been ungracious 
and out of temper. I took good care 
not Jto breathe a word of my precious 
se^reL and hurried on. In the further 
suburb I ihet the king’s carriage. We 
stopped i I jumped out. 

“ ‘*Ymtr majesty! a groat, a glorious 
victory! apoleon annihilated; a hun - 
dre# and-fifty guns daptured!’ And 
I handed him a paper containing a few 
lines in Prince Bluclier’s handwriting. 
The king devoured them with fiis eyes, 
and cast a grateful tearful glance to 
Heaven. 

“ ‘ Two hundred cannon, accord¬ 
ing to this,’ was his first exclamation, 
In tones of heartfelt delight and satis¬ 
faction. 

“ I followed his majesty into the 
town. The newly instituted assembly 
of Saxon States was convoked, and 
the king made a speech announcing 
.jftbe vidbry. And truly 1 never heard 
such speaking before or since. I was 
ordered to go on to Berlin with my 
good news. This was in fact unneces¬ 
sary, for a cornier had already been 
despatched, but the king knew that my 


family, from which I had been two- 
years separated, was at Berlin, and ho 
wished to procure me the pleasuro of 
seeing it. For that noble and ex¬ 
cellent monarch was also the kindest 
and best of men.” 

Soon after Waterloo, Baron von 
Rahdcn appears to have left the ser¬ 
vice ; for he informs us, that between 
1816 and 1830 he made long residences 
in Russia, Holland, and England. 
Perhaps he found garrison,life an un¬ 
endurable change from the stir and 
activity of campaigns, and travelled 
to seek excitement. Be that as it 
may, fifteen years’ repose did not ex¬ 
tinguish his martial ardour. The 
echoes awakened by the tramp of a 
French army marching upon Antwerp, 
were, to the veteran of Leipzig, like 
trumpet-sound to trained charger, and 
he hurried to exchange another shot 
with Ills old enemies. Having once 
more brought hand and hilt acquaint¬ 
ed, he grieved to sever thorn, and 
when the brief struggle in Belgium 
terminated, hq looked about for a fresh 
field of action. Spain was the only 
place wherp, bullets were just then 
flying, and thither the Baron betook 
himself, to defend the cause of legiti¬ 
macy under Cabrera’s blood-stained 
banner. Concerning his travels, and 
his later campaigns, he promises his 
readers a second and a third volume; 
and the favourable reception the first 
has met with in Germany, will doubt¬ 
less encourage him to redeem his 
pledge. 
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LAITENBERO’S ANCT.O-SAXONS. 
THE HEPTARCHY. 


We are willing to acknowledge, 
without blindly-exaggerating, our ob¬ 
ligations to the mdn of learning of 
Germany, in several branches of art 
and science. We owe them some¬ 
thing in criticism, something in philo¬ 
sophy, and a great deal in philology. 
But in no department have they de¬ 
served better of the commonwealth 
of letters, than in the important pro¬ 
vince of antiquarian history* where 
their erudition, their research, their 
patience, their im’partialtty, are invalu¬ 
able. Whatever subject they select 
is made their own, and is so thoroughly 
studied in all its circumstantial details 
and collateral bearings, that new and 
original views of the truth are sure to 
be unfolded, as the fixed gaze of an 
unwearied eye will at last elicit light 
and order out of apparent darkness 
and conftision. 

The writer, whose chief work is 
now before us, cannot and would not, 
wo know, prefer a claim to the fore¬ 
most place -among those who have 
thus distinguished themselves. That 
honour is conceded by all to the name 
of Niebuhr, a master mind who stands 
unrivalled in his own domain, and 
whose discoveries, promulgated with 
no advantage of style or manner, and 
in opposition to prejudices long and 
deeply cherished, have wrought a re¬ 
volution in the study of ancient 
history to which there* is scarcely a 
parallel. But among those who arc 
next in rank, Dr. Lappenberg is en¬ 
titled to a high position. His present 
work is one of the vmy best of a series 
of European histories of great merit 
and utility. He • has given freslr 
interest to a theme that seemed worn 
out and exhausted. He has brought 
forward new facts, and evolved new 
conclusions that had eluded the obser¬ 
vation and sagacity of able and in¬ 
dustrious predecessors. He has treated 
the history of a country, not his own, 
with as much care and correctness, 
and with as true a feeling of national 
character and destinies as if he had 
been a native; while he has brought 
to his task a calmness of judgment, 


and freedom from prejudice, as well aa 
a range of illustration from cx'traneoM 
sources, which a native could scarcely 
be expected to command. Tk mttsi 
now, we think, be granted, that the 
best history of Saxon England—the 
most complete, the most judicious, 
the most unbiassed, and the most 
profound, is the work of a foreigner. 
It must, at the same time, be said that 
Lappenberg’s history .could not have 
exhibited this high degree of qxcel- 
lcuce, without the ample assistance 
afforded by the labour!} of our cou^ry- 
men who had gone before him, aW of 
which their successor has freely taken, 
the use and frankly acknowledged the 
value. 

The history and character of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, have em¬ 
ployed the pen of the most illustrious 
among our native writers. One of 
our greatest poets, and one of om; 
greatest masters of prose, — Milton 
and Burke—have felt the Attraction 
and importance of the subject, at the 
same time that they have given evi¬ 
dence to its obscurity and difficulty.* 
In later times men of less genius, but * 
of more acquaintance with the tinfls 
and topics involved in the inquiry, 
have added greatly to ‘our knowledge 
of those important events and institu¬ 
tions in which the genns of our pre¬ 
sent government and national disposi¬ 
tion are to be found. But Saxon 
England can only be thoroughly 
understood by means of aids and 
appliances, which have been seldom 
possessed in any eminent degree by 
the general run of our antiquarian 
writers. A thorough familiarity with 
the Anglo-Saxon language and litera > 
aturc is obviously the first requisite: 
yet this attainment was scarcely to 
be met with till within a few years' 
back, and even now, we fear that it 
is confined to a narrow circle, and that 
the able men who have made progress 
in this arduous path, lament that they 
have so slender and so scattered a 
train of followers. If wo can suppose 
inquirers studying Roman history, 
without being able to conjugate a 
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3L.a$n verb, or to gather more than 
* a dim suspicion of a Latin author's 
‘ meaning, we shall luive a case nearly 
Analogous to the condition and achieve¬ 
ments of our Saxon scholars in the 
“Clast, and evon in part of the present 
century. t Another qualification for 
the successful cultivation of this field 
; of study, is an intimate acquaintance 
With the analogous customs and tra¬ 
ditions of kindred countries, an ae- 

S l&hment which few Englishmen 
till lately pretend to possess, 
r but without which, a great deal of 
, What occurs in opr own early history 
must^eem senseless and unintelligible. 
The key to many apparent mysteries 
,in English antiquities, is often to be 
found in something which has been 
more clearly developed elsewhere, and 
whjjRi may even yet survive in a 
Banish song or saga, or a German 
proverb or superstition. 

In these respects, our kinsmen 
. across the water havo undoubtedly 
iibe advantage of us; and to most of 
them the subject of English history 
. canned be alien in interest or barren 
of atmiction. It is impossible for an 
enlightened native or neighbour of 
continental Saxony, to tread the 
’ southern shore of the North Sea, and 
think of tlu> handful of his country¬ 
men. who, fourteen centuries ago, em¬ 
barked for Britain from that very 
Strand, without feeling the great re- 
, suits involved iti that simple incident, 

, and owning the saci-ed sympathies 
which unite him with men of English 
blood. He may well remember with 
. wonder that the few' exiles or emigrants 
Who thns W'cnt forth on an jobsenre 
and uncertain enterprise earned in 
i* their bark the destinies of a mighty 
"moral empire, which was one day to 
fill the world with the glory of the 
Saxon name, and to revive the valour 
and virtue of Greece aucl Rome, with 
. a new' admixture of Teutonic honour 
and Christian purity. He may well 
kindle with pride to admire the emi¬ 
nence to which that adventurous 
colony has attained from such small 
beginnings, and to consider hbw much 
the old Germanie virtues of truth and 
honesty, and home-bred kindliness, 
shave conduced to that marvellous rc- 

M t^anlt; while perhaps the less pleasing 
ffSfbought muy at times overshadow his 
* ( $whd> that his country, great as she is, 


has in some things been outstripped 
by her descendant, and that the best 
excellencies and institutions of ancient 
Germany may have been less faith¬ 
fully preserved and lessmobly matured 
in their native soil than in the favoured 
island to which some shoots of them 
were then transplanted. 

If some such feelings prompted or 
encouraged the writer of these vol¬ 
umes to engage in his work, Dr. Lap- 
penberg had other facilities to aid 
him in the task.' He had been sent 
to Scotland in early life, and had 
studied at our metropolitan university, 
where he is still kindly remembered 
by some who will be among the first 
to peruse those pages. His residence 
in this ancient city of the Angles, and 
liis visits to the most interesting por¬ 
tions of the island, must have formed 
a familiarity and sympathy w ith our 
language, manners, and institutions 
which would afford additional induce¬ 
ments and qualifications to undertake 
a history of England. He has dis¬ 
tinguished himself by other valuable 
compositions of a historical and anti¬ 
quarian character, and particularly by 
some connected with the mediasval 
jurisprudence and history of his na¬ 
tive city of Hamburgh. But his 
reputation will probably be most 
widely diffused, and most permanently 
preserved, by the admirable work 
which is the subject of our present 
remarks. 

The labours of Mr. Thorpe, so well 
known as one of the very lew accom¬ 
plished Saxonists of whom we can 
boast, has now, after much discour¬ 
agement, placed the Anglo-SaJcon 
portion of Lappenberg’s history prithin 
the reach of English readers, and has 
given it a new value by his own addi¬ 
tions and iUustqgions. The transla¬ 
tion ought to be found in the library 
of every one among us who professes 
to study the history or to patronize 
the literature of his country. 

The invasion or occupation of Eng¬ 
land by German tribes is involved in 
an obscurity, which does not disap¬ 
pear .before a rigorous examination of 
its traditional details. On the con¬ 
trary, the more we. consider it the less 
certainty w'e oan pronounce as to the 
truth. That on the departure of the 
Romans in tlie fifth century, a full 
and continuous stream of Germanic 
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■population found its way Into Britain, 
and that ore long the Invading race 
gained the ascendant, and planted 
lirraly in the soil their laws, their lan¬ 
guage, and their institutions, are facts 
, established by a cloud of witnesses, 
and by that real evidence which law¬ 
yers consider superior to testimony. 
But how, or.at what exact date this 
process commenced, under whose 
leadership or auspices it was carried 
on, and with what rapidity, or 
through what precise channels the 
tide flowed, are matters of more diffi¬ 
culty, on which, from the want of 
authentic materials, it is idle to dog¬ 
matise, however unpleasant it may be 
to remain in doubt. There is no 
want of ancient narratives of these 
supposed events; but though ancient 
as to us, they are neither so near the 
time to which they refer, nor so clear 
and consistent with probability, and 
with each other, as to command im¬ 
plicit deference. 

I)*, Lappenberg, leaning perhaps too 
readily to the German theory of 
mytlies, secs little in the history and 
achievements of llengist and Horan 
which can be considered authentic. 
Mr. Thorpe, on the other hand, is less 
sceptical, and while directing our 
notice to the*fact that the northern 
tribes occasionally submitted to the 
command of double, leaders, lie has 
adduced in evidence the ancient 
poetical celebrity of llengist as a 
Jntisli hero. -The episode from 
Beowulf, which lie has inserted and 
ably translated in a note, is interest¬ 
ing and important in this view. But, 
after all, we confess that our mind 
remains in a state of suspense. We 
think the proof sufficient neither to 
justify a belief in the existence of the 
two chiefs, nor to authorise us in con¬ 
signing them to non-entity; and we 
hold it an important duty iu histori¬ 
cal criticism to proportion our conclu¬ 
sions precisely to the premises from 
which they? are deduced. Where 
there is good evidence, we should be¬ 
lieve; where the evidence is inco¬ 
herent or impossible, we should ^dis¬ 
believe. But there are conditions of 
a historical question where wo can 
legitimately arrive at no opinion 
either way, and where we .must be 
content to leave the fact in uncer¬ 
tainty, by a verdict of not proven. 

VOL. LXI. NO. OCCLXXV. 
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There is no historian, we think, Who" 
mentions T fen gist or llorsa, until at 1 
an interval of two or throe hundred 
years after their supposed eta; and 
what sort of interval had, thus 
elapsed? A period of pagan ob¬ 
scurity, passed by the invaders,in 
incessant conflicts, for a home and. 
habitation, or for existence itself,—a 
period of which not a relic even of 
poetical tradition lias survived, and 
in which the means of recording events, 
or of calculating time, were wholly 
different from our modem apparatus, 
and are too little, known to let us 
judge of their'snfliclenry. The cele¬ 
brity of llengist in the old Saxon 
epics, but in which he is neyer, we 
think, connected with the invasion of 
England, appears to be a dnultlqgcdgcd 
weapon, and may even account for 
his name being taken as a convenient 
stock to hoav a graft of later romance. 
If we add to all this the tendency of 
the age to fiction and exaggeration, 
the marks of a fabulous character, so 
forcibly pointed out by Lappenberg 
la the recurrence of certain fixed 
n u mbers-or periods of years, chiefly on 
an octonhry system, as distinguished 
by conspicuous events, ' the divine 
genealogies attributed to' the heroes, 
ami the resemblance in iucidout to- 
similar traditions in other ages or 
scenes,* we shall easily see the un¬ 
steady footing on which the question 
stands, and be obliged to own, that, 
if our belief must be renounced in 
Romulus and Remus, we can scarcely 
go to the stake for llengist and Horsa. 
It is remarkable, that while the Roman 
brothers are said to bear one and tho 
same name in .different forms, the 
appellations of the Anglo-Saxon lead¬ 
ers are also so far identical, as each 
signifying the warlike animal wjbjch 
is said to have been, emblazoned on 
the Saxon banner. , 

It. should bo satisfactory to our 
West-Brhish brethren, that Lappen¬ 
berg secs no reason to distrust the ex¬ 
istence of the illusfrious Arthur, but 
he admits too readily the questionable 
discovery of his grave. 

“ The contemporary who records the 
victory at Bath gained by Ins countrymen 
iu the first year of his life, and who bears 
witness of its consequences after a lapse 
of forty-four years,surnamefl the 
Wise, considers it superfluous to mention 

v 
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; the name of the far-fatoOd victor; bat 
ishfcs Wide-spread work, and the yet more 

* wjde-apread extracts from it in Beda, 
‘ feftye reached no region in which, the 
f'tome of King Arthur bad not outstript 

■them, the noble champion who defended 
the liberty, usages, and language of the 
’ ancient (country from destruction by 
savage enemies $ who protected the cross 

* against the Pagans, and gained security 
to the churches most distinguished for 
their antiquity and various knowledge, 
to which a considerable portion of Europe 

, owes its Christianity and some of 
its most celebrated monasteries. Called 
to such high-famed deeds, he needed not 
, tb® historian to live through all ages more 
brilliantly than the heroes of the chroni¬ 
cles, among whom he is counted from the 
time, of Jeffrey of Monmouth; Jnri, not 
to mention the works which, about the 
year 720, Ercmita Brita,nnus' is said to 
have composed on the Holy Graal, and 
mi the deeds of King Arthur, the rapid 
.epread of Jeffrey’s work over the greater 
part of Europe, proves that the belief in 
the hero of it was deeply rooted. In 
the twelfth century a Greek poem,recently 
restored to light, was composed in cele¬ 
bration of Aythnr and the heroes of the 
round table. Still more manifestly, how¬ 
ever, do the numerous local memorials, 
whidh throughout the whole of the then 
Christian part of Europe, from the Scot¬ 
tish hills to Mount Etna, bear allusion 
tq the name of Arthnr; while on the 
other hand, the more' measured venera¬ 
tion of the Welsh poets for that prince, 
‘ who esteem his general, Geraint, more 
highly than the king himself, and even 
relate that the latter, far from being 
, always victorious, surrendered Hampshire 
and Somersetshire to the Saxons, may 
be adduced as no worthless testimony 
fbr the historic existence of King Arthur. 
Even those traditions corccrning him, 
which at the first glance seem composed 
fn determined defiance of all historic 
truth,—those which recount the ex¬ 
pedition against the Romans on their 

* demand of subjection from him,—ap¬ 
pear not totally void of foundation, 
when we call to mind that a similar ex¬ 
pedition actually took place in Gaul; 
and are, moreover, informed, on the most 
unquestionable authority, of another 
undertaking in the year 468, on the de- 

4 mand of Anthemius, by the British general 

* Riotbamuq, who led twelve thousand 
Britons acjoW the ocean againet the 
Visigoths in Gaul, and of his battles on 
■the Loire. This very valuable narrative 

■gives us some insight into the connexions 
resources of those parts of Britain 
winch had not yet befca afflicted with the 
Saxon pirates. 


“ Arthur fell in a conflict on the river 
Camel, in Cornwall, against his nephew, 
Medrawd ; his death was, however, long 
kept secret, and his countrymen waited 
many years for his return, and h;S pro¬ 
tection against the Saxons. The dis¬ 
covery of his long-concealcd -grave in the 
abbey of Glastonbury, is mentioned by 
credible contemporaries, and excited at 
the time no suspicion of any religions or 
political deception. Had the king of- 
England, Henry the Second, who caused 
the exhumation of -the coffin in the yeai 
1181), wished merely, through an artifice, 
to conviuce the Welsh of the death of 
their national hero, ho would hardly him¬ 
self have acted so conspicuous a part on 
the occasion. Poem and tradition bear 
witness to the spirit and his ashes, and 
the gravestone to the life and name of 
Arthur. Faith in the existence of this 
Christian Celtic Hector cannot ho shaken 
by short-sighted doubt, though much 
must yet be done for British story, to 
render 'the sense latent in the poems of 
inspired ■ bards, which have in many 
cases reached us only in spiritless para¬ 
phrases, into the sober language of hintorio 
criticism.” 

It appears not unlikely, that 1 ho 
period tixed by the traditions for the 
arrival of the ’Saxons does not truly 
indicate the. first settlement of their 
countrymen on our shores. In East 
Anglia", (Norfolk ami Suffolk,) as well 
as in Northumbria, ami perhaps inde¬ 
finitely to the u^rtb-east, successive 
colonies of German immigrants had 
probably found a home on islands 
at the mouths of rivers, or on barren 
tracts of sca-hcach, along a thinly 
peopled and ill cultivated country. 
The cautious and tentative occupa¬ 
tion of the shore thus taken, may 
have ultimately suggested the invita¬ 
tion of the Saxons, or facilitated their 
invasion of Britain in *the deserted 
and distracted state in which the 
Romanised inhabitants were left, 
when their masters and protectory 
withdrew. 

The introduction of Christianity 
among the English Saxon*, is the first 
great event in tlieir annals, that stands 
brightly out in the light of history. 
To whom we are indebted for this 
mighty and merciful revolution, does 
not, we think, admit of controversy. 
Though no friends to the corruptions 
or ambition of Homo, we cannot 
withhold from the Homan see the 
honour that here belongs to it, and for 
the service thus rendered to England, 
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to Europe, and to mankind, the 
name of Gregory the Great deserves 
a place in a nobler calendar than that 
in which the saints of his own church 
arc enrolled. The liberal spirit in 
which the mission was in some re¬ 
spects organized, deserves high praise. 
“It is my wish,” writes Greg&ry, 
“ that you sedulously select what you 
may think most acceptable to Al¬ 
mighty God, be it in the Roman, or 
in the Gallican, or in any other church, 
and introduce into the church of the 
Angies that which you shall have so 
collected; for things are not to be 
loved for the sake of places, but places 
for the sake of good things." The 
intervention of the Fope was the more 
meritorious and seasonable from the 
conduct, of the British clergy, in leav¬ 
ing their Saxon conquerors without 
an attempt to convert them. Such a 
course may have been natural and ex¬ 
cusable, but it was not. prompted cither 
by Christian love or by enlightened 
policy; ami we cannot altogether re¬ 
frain from reading in the subsequent 
massacre of the monks rtf Bangor by 
the Pagan sword of Ethel ('rid, the 
retribution which Augustine had de¬ 
nounced as awaiting the Celtic Church, 
for not preaching to the Angles the 
way of life. 

The Irish clergy, useful as they 
afterwards were, had not then advan¬ 
ced so far in their progress, as to reach 
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the Anglican border. It was in tka ? 
year 508 that St. Colninba passed' 
over from Ireland to the Northern 
Piets, in whose conversion he wa» 
occupied about thirty years. And it 
was in 597 that Etlielbert of Kent 
was baptized, and was followed soon 
after to the font by ten thousand of 
his subjects. Whether there was any , 
connexion between thegfe simultaneous • 
movements, beyond the ripening of 
events' for so desirable a result, has 
not, so far as wc know,' been traced 
by any inqniver. * 

The rapidity with which Christia¬ 
nity was then* accepted implies a 
remarkable condition of the public 
mind. The bigotry, and even the 
confiding belief of the old religion, 
must in a great measure have passed 
away, and a certain dissatisfaction * 
have come to be felt with its creed*, 
and its consolations. This is pecw-.‘ 
liarly visible in the course wliich th© 
conversion took in Northumbria, 
where, if we, can trust the traditionary 
accounts, a spirit of philosophical in¬ 
quiry had pervaded the nobility, and 
even the priesthood, implying a high 
degree of intellectual advancement, 
ami an earnest sense of the religious 
necessities of our nature. Let us taka 
the v ell-known incidents of this event 
as they are given in the poetry of 
Wordsworth, rather than in any prose 
narrative. 


But to remote Northumbria's royal hall, 

Where thoughtful Edwin, tutor’d in the school 
Of sorrow, still maintains a Heathen rule. 

Who comes with fuuctious apostolical ? 

Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature tall. 
Black hair, and vivid eye, and meagre chock. 

His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak; 

A man whose aspect doth at once appal 
And Btrike with reverence. The monarch leans 
Tow’rd the pure truths tins delegate propounds; 
Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation,—then convenes 
A synod of his counsellors;—give ear, 

And what a pensive sage doth utter, hear ! 

PERSUASION. 

“ Man’s life is like a sparrow, mighty king ! 
That, stealing in while by the fire yon pit 
Housed with rejoicing friends, is seen to flit 
iSsCfe from the storm, in comfort tarrying*. 

Here did it enter—there, on hasty wing 
Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold; 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. Even such that transient thing. 
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The human soul, not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her warm abode; 

But from what world she came, what wo or ureal 
On heir departure m|||jbno tongue hath shown; 
This mystery, if th#|Jfianger can reveal, 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed ! ” 


The Christian doctrine once planted 
in the hearts of Englishmen was never 
. eradicated, hut a storm passing over 
3?orthi«nhria levelled, for a while, the 
, ripening harvest with the soil. Penda 
of Mercia, a man of remarkable cha¬ 
racter and fortune, u the last unshaken 
«hd powerful adherent of Paganism 
among the Anglo-Saxons, ” swept like 
a tempest over the scene, and seemed 
to blast the growing hopes of the Chris¬ 
tian husbandman, while ’the native 
princes, in whom, from a national 
respect for .royal lineage, the govern¬ 
ment was nominally left, relapsed into 
the errors of the old faith. The deliver¬ 
ance, however, was at hand, from a 
‘ quarter then beginning to send for tit 
its beneficial influences. Oswald, a 
Berniciau prince, educated among the 
Scots, or converted Piets, assembled 
. a few followers under the banner of 
'the cross, and restored to his country 
independence and Christianity. 

u History informs us that Oswald’s 
cross decided the fate of Britain for ever. 
Oswald obtained the sovereignty of Ber- 
nicia, and also of Deira, being entitled 
to'.the latter country by his maternal 
descent, his mother ‘ Acha,’ the sister of 
Eadwine, being descended from Aelle. 
He Was acknowledged as Bretwalda the 
sixth who held that dignity, and is said 
to have reigned over the four tongues of 
; Britain, of the Angles, tlie Britons, the 
Piets, and the Scots. Oswald combined 
great vigour with much mildness and 
religious enthusiasm. * By him Christi- 
* unity was introduced anew into his king¬ 
dom, but it was that of his teachers, the 
Scots, by >,whom Aidan was sent to him 
from the isle of St. Columba, (Hii or 
.loolmkill,) and to whom as an Episcopal 
seat, he granted the isle of Lindisfame, 
now Holy Island, the hallowed abode of 
many heroes of the Christian fyitli. 
Severity towards Mmself and the power¬ 
ful, humility and benevolence towards 
thfeSpoorind lowly, activity in the cause 
of religi<$j>#ueal for learning, were the 
admirable Jlialitie$jjjth«t were praised in 
Aidan, an shed the purest lustre on the 
f, t s old Scottish Church to which he belonged; 
|: :;(|Hd few%ill feel disposed to doubt that 
* 4’fse general impression which the lives of 
^Bfcteb men made on the minds of people 


disgusted with Paganism, together with 
the internal truth of the Christian doc¬ 
trines, has ever, and in a greater degree, 
contributed to their first conversion, 
than even the most convincing and solid, 
arguments. How else could the so-often 
vainly attempted conversion of the North¬ 
umbrians have been effected by Aidan, 
who, sprung from a hostile race, scut 
from a hostile school, strove to propagate 
the doctrines of the defeated Scots and 
Piets, the former oppressors of the Britons,, 
in a tongue for which Oswald himself was 
compelled to act as the interpreter ? 

“ Of Aidan’s fitness for the pious work 
committed to him, a judgment may be 
formed from the following anecdote re¬ 
lated by Beda. At the ’ solicitation of 
Oswald, a priest had been sent by the 
Scots to preach the word to the Pagans 
of Northumbria, who, proving unqualified 
for the task, aud unwelcome to the people, 
through the austerity of his character, 
returned to his country, where, in an 
assembly of his brethren, he declared 
his inability to effect any good among a 
people so ungovernable and barbarous. 
On hearing this declaration, Aidan, who 
was present at the meeting, said to him, 
‘ Brother, it seems to me that you (have 
been harsher than was fitting towards 
such uninstructed hearers, and have not, 
in conformity with apostolic usage, first 
offered the milk of* milder instruction, 
until, gradually nourished by the divine 
word, they might become capable both of 
receiving the more perfect, and of execut¬ 
ing the higher precepts of God.’ A dis¬ 
cussion, to which these words gave rise, 
terminated in the unanimous declaration, 
that Aidan was worthy of the Episcopal 
dignity, and that he’ought to be sent 
back to the ignorant unbelievers. . 

“ in such, and in every other manner 
possible, Oswald promoted the religion 
of the Cross, planted by him, not in his 
own kingdom only, but in the states en¬ 
circling the British empire. In this he 
followed the impressions of his youth, 
and the conviction which had Bteeled his 
arm to victory. He might also have 
cherished the hope that in a British 
Christian church, the surest spiritual sup¬ 
port would be found to consist in the 
union of all the tongues of Britain/’ 

, For some time the Catholic and 
Columban clergy lived and laboured 
together in the common cause of true 
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religion, with mutual charity and in¬ 
creasing usefulness. But the desire 
for external unity, so attractive in 
theory, so unattainable in practice, 
disturbed this pleasing repose; and, 
in the struggle that ensued, the victory 
was on the side of the Romish system, 
aided perhaps by superior learning 
and experience, and perhaps by the 
great advantage which dictatorial in¬ 
tolerance often possesses, in religious 
matters, over an enlarged liberality. 
On weak or ill-iustrueted minds, the 
bold assertion of an exclusive access 
to salvation, so dogmatically- claimed 
by bigots of all churches, will gener¬ 
ally prevail over opposing doctrines, 
which invest the choice of a sect with 
a less hazardous responsibility. The 
scene at the Synod of Whitby reveals 
a part of the truth, but perhaps a 
part only; and views of deeper policy 
may liavo been concealed under the 
somewhat slender pretext which led 
to this momentous change. 

“ An important measure, both for the 
benefit of the church and the closer union 
of the Anglo-Saxons, was reserved for 
King Osvviu. The Anglo-Saxons,accord¬ 
ing as they had been converted by Au¬ 
gustine and his followers, or by those of 
Columba, were attached to the- Roman 
Catholie, or to the British Church. The 
majority of the ecclesiastics, at least of 
the more distinguished, belonged to the 
latter ; hence arose a difference in reli¬ 
gions views aud worship, not only in the 
several kingdoms, but in the several pro¬ 
vinces, which threatened to become ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to the new faith. 
We see this religious discussion intro¬ 
duced through marriages even among the 
royal families, and that Oswiu himself 
celebrated the Easter festival, according 
to the Scottish practice, on a different 
day from that observed by his queen, 
Eanflaed, a daughter of the King of Kent. 
Ealhfrith also, the sou, and co-regeut 
with Oswiu, was, through the persuasion 
of his friend Genwealh, favourable to the 
Roman oliurch. Differences' of this kind, 
though affecting externals only, greatly 
endangered the Christian faith among a 
people scarcely weaned from the worship 
of their forefathers, and acquainted with 
Christianity only in the closest connexion 
with the new external observances. Col- 
man, a Seot, the third bishop of Lindis- 
farne, after the death of Finan, zealously 
strove to establish the principles of his 
.sect. A synod was called at Streones- 
healh, (Whitby) in which, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Oswin, the most distinguished 


ecclesiastics of each church defended ' 
their respective doctrines. Among the < 
partisans of Rome were Agilbert, bishop 
of Wessex, and Wilfirith, (Wilferth) the 
future celebrated bishop of York. The 
disputation was maintained on both 
sides with learning and acuteness, and ' 
the Scottish clergy might have succeeded 
in settling for ever a strong barrier against 
the Catholio pretensions of the Roman 
church, if the king, wavering under the 
weight of so many conflicting arguments, 
had not remarked, that the Scots appealed 
to St. Columba, but the Catholics to the 
Apostle Peter; for Wilfritk had not for¬ 
gotten to adduce, in support of the 
Roman tenets, that Peter was the rock on 
which the Lord had founded his Church* 
and that to him were committed the 
keys of Heaven. ‘IlaS Columba also- 
received such power P demanded the 
king. Colraan could not answer in the 
affirmative. ‘Do you both agree, that 
to Peter the Lord has given tlie koys of 
Heaven!’ Both affirmed it. ‘Thten,’ 
said the king, ‘ I will not oppose the 
Heavenly porter, but to my utmost 
ability will follow all his commands and 
precepts, lest, when I come to the gates 
of Heaven, there' be no one .to open to 
me, should he, who is shown to have the 
key in his custody, turn his back upon 
me.’ Those sitting in the council, as 
well as those standing around, noble and 
vulgar, alike anxious for their eternal 
salvation, approved of this determination, 
and were thus, in the usual spirit of 
large assemblies, and without farther 
investigation of the arguments adduced, 
impelled to a decision by the excited 
feelings of the moment. The Scots 
either returned to their friends, or 
yielded to the opinion of the majority, 
and thus, by the learning of their school, 
became useful to the Anglo-Saxons; but, 
together with these apparently trivial 
externals, the great latent influence was 
sacrificed, which their church would 
probably bare acquired in opposition to 
the then less firmly established one. of 
Rome.” * 

The arrival of Theodore, an able 
and accomplished Asiatic, appointed 
to tltc primacy by the Pope, and the 
co-operation of Wilfritb, Just iftenV 
tiotied, an Anglo-Saxon of transets*- 
dant talents and unconquerable zeal, 
confirmed throughout Englan4M(jt<he 
ascendency of Romish influence, which 
had thqs been establish) ^*J!n North¬ 
umbria, and which, from the firat v had 
been recognised in Kent. • * 

We may speculate, with Laffyenbetg, 
on the results to be expectgd if tliL** 
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if*iWtaitTOT€T8y had terminated differently. 
ft liA victory of opinion, gained in England 
'■ijtjy the followers of Columba, might 
jjfwtfrie laid the foundation of a United 
"tttJhnveh, comprehending all the races 
/$bat inhabited the island, and stiff i- 
il idently powerful to contest with Italy 
! Ifche guidance of Christian principles 
over the rest of Europe, and to confine 
the Roman Bishoprick within narrower 
l and safer bounds. 


had remained pure, the nnaldod energy 
of the Roman See'might have sunk 
under the formidable errors with 
which she was at one time threatened, 
and the limits of orthodox Christendom 
might have been fearfully abridged. 
As it is, by the unity that for a time 
was attained even at a serious sacrifice, 
the preservation and extension of the 
apostolic foith may have been Bocurccl 
until the fulness of time arrived, when 


t w The British Church, established pro¬ 
bably on the oldest direct traditions from 
^udea, in closest connexion with conver¬ 
sions of the highest importance in tlio 
Rietory of mankind, appeared, no less by 
: its geographical position thaii by its 
wxalted spiritual endowments, fitted to 
become the foundation of a northern 
‘'patriarchate, which, by its counterpoise 
>\ie Rome and the rest of the south, its 
guardianship over a Celtic and Germanic 
population, sanctified by the doctrine of 
^Christ, might have been the instrument 
to Impart to those within its pale, that 
which both meditative and ambitious 
tUen in thetoiddle-age sometimes ventured 
to think on, hut which, in comparatively 
modem times, Martin Luther first strove 
to extort for Romanized Europe.” 

The picture is pleasing if we con- 
, template these possibilities merely on 
“ the side that’s next the sun.” We 
fancy a church system extending over 
.Northern Europe, pure in its doctrines 
and peaceable in its policy, free from 
foreign influence and intrigue, and in 
harmony with the frank and earnest 
character of the nations it embraces 


the Reformation set men free from a 
bondage that had ceased to be neces¬ 
sary, and had begun to be pernicious. 

The ascendency of the liomish 
church brought with it another com¬ 
pensation, in the influx of southern 
art and classical learning. It cannot 
be doubted that our religious connex¬ 
ion with Christian Rome, was mainly 
instrumental in rendering us familiar 
with Roman and even with Grecian 
antiquity: and who shall say what 
might have been onr mental condition 
if wo had wanted all the ennobling 
and ameliorating influences which 
hare thence been derived V A Saxon 
or a Celtic tendency predominating 
in onr literature, and in our habits of 
thought and action, and excluding 
perhaps benigner elements of senti¬ 
ment and reflection, might have made 
us a nule and rugged people, brave 
and impetuous, ardent and impas¬ 
sioned, but without either the refine¬ 
ment of taste, the soundness of judg¬ 
ment, or the depth of philosophy, 
which have been the fruits of that 


"Within its bosom. We imagine, too 
that Rome herself, uninjured by the 
.Intoxication of a wealth and power 
Jfcop great for any clerical rulers to 
Bear meekly and innocently, would 
have retained something more of 
apostolical truth and simplicity; and 
that the two rivals might have run a 
friendly •ace of Christian zeal and 
diligence. But there are also opi»osite 
4Bontingencies which may reconcile us 
to fiie course, in which events have 
Been directed by a wisdom greater 
than our own. We might have seen 
perhaps in our own region the estab- 
Jisipxsht.*f a church at variance with 
.Rome,' in some essential 
WWtKSee, up., which we. now 

Iter.-,; Wo might have been 
a .great Arlan or Pelagian 

* '“Bewt ^foments of Jetor; if‘we 


ingrafted instruction which has. 
softened and subdued onr native 
character. On the whole, then, let us- 
be grateful for what we arc: not re¬ 
pining at having learned our religion 
from Rome, aud not regretting that 
wo are now emancipated from our 
schoolmistress, and at liberty to jjudgo 
and to act for ourselves. ' ’ 

With other arts and knowledge, as 
Rappcubcrg dbeerves, 

" Architecture also came in the suite of 
the Roman Church. The Scottish clergy* 
from the preference, perhaps, of the nor¬ 
thern nations for that material, had 
built their churches of wood, thatching 
them With reeds, an example of which 
existed in the new Cathedral at Lindis- 
fhrae. . It was at a later period only that 
reeds were exchanged for sheetaof lead, 
with which the 1 wall*" also' were some¬ 
times covered. Wilfrith seat fox' buses* 
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from Kent, and the abbot Benedict for 
workmen from Gaul. The stone basilica, 
erected by Paulinus, at York, which had 
fallen into a disgraceful state of dilapi¬ 
dation, was restored by Wilfrith, the 
roof covered with lead, the windows 
filled with glass, till then unknown 
among his countrymen. At liipon, ho 
caused a new basilica of polished 
stone to be erected, supported by pil¬ 
lars with a portico. The consecra¬ 
tion—at which the Kings Eegfrith and 
JElfwine were present — was concluded 
by a feasting reminding us of Pagan 
times, which lasted during three days 
and nights. The four gospels,.written 
with golden letters on purple vellum, 
adorned with paintings, in a case of pure 
gold sot with precious stones, enables us 
to judge both of the wealth and munifi¬ 
cence of the patrons of Wilfrith. 

An edifice still more remarkable was 
erected by the bishop at Hexham, which, 
it is said, had not its like on this side of 
the Alps. Benedict’s structure, too, at 
Wearmouth, was the work of masters 
from Gaul, after the Roman model. Thus, 
we perceive, in the instance of the most 
memorable buildings of which mention is 
found in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
how their architecture sprang from that 
of ancient Rome, however it may have 
jbeen modified in England, to suit a diffe¬ 
rence of circumstances and climate. 

The details we posses of the ex¬ 
ertions of Benedict, mentioned in the 
preceding extract, and generally 
distinguished hy the name of Benedict 
Biscop, art! especially interesting, and 
present a* remarkable view of the 
actual importation and progress of 
those arts of civilization, to which 
the Saxons but a century before were 
utter strangers. He was the builder, 
and first abbot of St. Peter's monas¬ 
tery at Woremouth:—“A man,” as 
Bede tells us iu his Lives of the Ab¬ 
bots of that locality, “ of a venerable 
life, (we use Dr. Giles’ translation,) 
blessed (benedictus) both in grace 
and in name; having the mind of an 
adult even from his childhood, sur¬ 
passing Ills ago .by his manners, and 
With a soul addicted to no false 
pleasures. He was descended from 
a jioblc lineage of the Angles,' and 
by corresponding dignity of mind, 
worthy to be exalted into the 
company 6f the angels. Lastly, he 
was the minister of* King Oswy, 
and by his gift enjoyed an estate 
suitable tobis rank; but at the age 


of twenty-five years he despised^ 
transitory wealth, that he might ob¬ 
tain that which is eternal.” Hd 
visited Rome five times, aud never 
jjjU'ned with empty hands. After 
ftg settled at Weremouth in the 
year 674, Benedict visited Gaul, and 
brought with him masons and glass 
artificers, to build his church in the 
Roman style. lie then made his 
fourth voyage to Rome, (we quptd 
again from Bode,) • 

“ And returned loaded with mare 
abundant spiritual merchandise than be¬ 
fore. In the first place, he brought back 
a large quantity of books of all kinds; 
secondly, a great number of relics of 
Christ’s Apostles and Martyrs, all likely 
to bring a blessing on many an English 
church; thirdly, he introduced the Roman 
mode of chanting, singing, and ministering 
in the church, by obtaining permission 
from Pope Agatlio to take back with him 
John, the arch chanter of the church "M 
St. Peter, aud Abbot of the Monastery!! 
St. Martin, to teach the English. — 
Further, “ he brought with him pictures 
of sacred representations to adorn the 
church of St. Peter, which he had built 
namely, a likeness of the Virgin Mary 
and of the twelve Apostles, with whict 
he intended to adorn the central nave 
on boarding placed from one wall to the 
other; also some figures from ecclesiastical 
history for the south wall, and otherf 
from the Revelation of St. John for tht 
north wall; so that every one who enterec 
the church, even if they could not read 
whereever they turned their eyes, might 
have before tliem the amiable countenance 
of Christ and his Saints, though it Wert 
but in a picture, and with watchfu 
minds might revolve on the benefits of ou; 
Lord’s incarnation, and having before 
their eyes tho perils of the last judgment 
might examine their hearts the mart 
strictly on that account.” 

♦Some years afterwards, he modi 
his fifth voyage • • 

u From Britain to Rome, fpd returnee 
(as usual) with an immense number o 
proper ecclesiastical relics. There wart 
many sacred books and pictures. of th< 
saints, as numerous as before. . He ahn 
brought with him pictures out, of 
Lord’s history, which he hung round. 
Chapel of Our Lady in the larger 
tery; and others to adorfi 
church and monastery, ably desaribimj 
the connexion of the Old and > 
Testament; as, for' instance,-/!£ea(u 
bearing the weed fort bis 
and Christ carrying the esefc-enTOfciksi 
he wan about to enier,: were. placed 
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Again, tlie serpent raised up 
If'py'Mpses in the desert, was illustrated 
Mw>ihe Son of‘Man exalted on the eross. 
I Among other things, he brought two 
||iflirak6, all*of silk, and of incomparable 
p^iroitkmanship, for which he received an 
/•estate of three bides, on the south bank 
bdf' the river Were, near its mouth, from 
I Jang Alfred.” 

Ji' A glimpse of the pictures thus iin- 
j pOrteti into England, in the seventh 
/■Century, and of the gazing multitudes 
i,' who Would crowd around them, would 
Scarry us back almost to the childhood 
Tp ?‘modem art, and to tlic infancy of 
English taste. 

V' 'The establisinncnt, however, of 
Hbman influence in England was 
/partial after all, and ecclesiastical 
[, authority was not independent of the 
State. The Anglo-Saxon clergy, as 
Lappenberg observes, were not so 
free as their brethren on the eonti- 
flfcnt, and many are the complaints 
that their subjection to secular power 
seems to have called forth, ptutiou- 
. lariy as to tlieir liability tQ the triuuda 

• necessitad of fortress and bridge 
money, and contributions for military 

levies. The weaker hold maintained 
by the Papal power helped to pro¬ 
mote the use of the vernacular tongue 
in their church sendee, and 1 ho diffu¬ 
sion of vernacular versions of Scrip¬ 
ture, as w'ell as other benefits of 
which we are still reaping the good 
fruits. 

The permanent importance! of the 
/struggles then maintained for cccle- 
, siastical ascendency, and the profes- 
, sion and pursuits of the only men by 
whom history could be written, have 
, necessarily given an undue promi¬ 
nent® to those actors on the scene 
who belonged to the church, and have 

* left the laymen and even the royal 
personages of the period in compara¬ 
tive obscriftty. As illustrating the 
workings of Roman influence on the 
minds of meii, wc may select two ex¬ 
amples of distinguished cHurcluncu of 
Northumbria, the one representing the 
secUlgr, and the other the monastic 
portion of the clergy,' and ip whom 
the .different elements entering into 
the spirit of the times were very 

,! variously exhibited. 

vijKjlftith, though not of noble birth, 
Hfff^ Pwpwed with* all those natural ad- 
i|f|®t*ges, the influence of which over 


rugged, uncivilized people appears almost 
fabulous, lii his thirteenth year, the 
period at which an Anglo-Saxon youth 
was considered of age, he resolved to 
leave his parents and renounce the 
world. Equipped suitably to his station,, 
he was sent to the court of Oswiu, and, 
through the influence of the Queen Ean- 
flued, was received into the monastery of 
Lindisfarne by the chamberlain Cudda, 
who had exchanged earthly joys and. 
sorrows for the retirement and observ¬ 
ances of a cloister. There lie was as 
1 remarkable for humility as. for mental 
endowments. Besides other books, ho 
had read tbe entire Psalter, according to 
the emendation of St» Jerome, as in use 
among the Scots. His anxious desire to. 
behold and pray in the church of the 
apostle Peter must have been the more 
grateful to the queen and- her Roman 
Catholic friends, from the novelty and 
singularity of such a wish among his 
countrymen*. In furtherance of his ob¬ 
ject, she sent him to her brother Earcou- 
berht, King of Kent, where he made him¬ 
self familiar with the doctrines of 'the 
Roman Church, including the Psalms 
according to the fifth edition. He was 
attached as travelling companion to 
Benedict, surnumed Biscop, a distin¬ 
guished man, who,* at a later period, 
exerted himself so beneficially in . the 
cause of the Church, and in the civiliza¬ 
tion and instruction of the Northum¬ 
brians. Benedict died abbot of the mo¬ 
nastery founded by him at Wearmouth, 
an establishment not less famed for arts 
and scientific treasures, than ennobled 
through its celebrated priest, the vene¬ 
rable Beda. On Wilfritli’s_arrival at 
Lyons, Dalfinus, the Archbishop, was so 
struck by his judicious discourse, cpmely 
countenance, and mature understanding, 
that he retained him long with him, 
offered to adopt him for his son, to give 
him the hand of his brother’s daughter, 
and to procure for him the government of 
a part of Gaul. 

“ But Wilfrith hastened to Rome, ac¬ 
quired there a thorough knowledge of tbe 
four Gospels, also the Roman computa¬ 
tion of Easter, which, as we have already 
seen, he afterwards so triumphantly em¬ 
ployed, and at the same time made him* 
self familiar with many rules of ecclesias¬ 
tical ' discipline, and whatever else was 
proper for a minister of the Roman 
Church. On bis return, ’he passed three 
years at Lyons, with his friend Dalfinus, 
and extended his knowledge by attend* 
ing the most learned teachers.. He now 
declared himself wholly devoted to the 
Church of Rome, and received from Dal- 
finns the tonsure of St. Peter, consisting 
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of a circle of hair in imitation of the 
crown of thorns, while the Scots shaved 
the entire front, leaving the hair only ou 
the hinder part of the head. Here he 
nearly shared the fate of his unfortunate 
friend, tho archbishop, iu the persecution 
raised against him by the Queen Bald- 
hild, the widow of Clovis -the Second, and 
the mayor of the palace, Ebruin; but the 
comely young stranger, through the ex¬ 
traordinary compassion of his persecutors, 
was saved from the death of a martyr. 
He now hastened back to his country, 
where he was honourably received by 
King Ealhfrith, consecrated abbot of the 
monastery of llipon, and regarded as a 
prophet by high and low. After the 
disputation with -Bishop Colinan at 
Whitby, Oswiu and his son, with their 
witan, chose the abbot Wilfrith for Bishop 
of York, who passed over to Paris to be 
consecrated by A'gilbrelit. On liis return to 
Northumbria,lie was driven by a storm on 
the coast among the Pagan south Saxons, 
who proceeded vigorously to exercise 
the right of wreck on the strangers. The 
chief priest of the idolaters stood on an 
eminence for the purpose of depriving 
them of power by his maledictions and 
magic, when one of their number, with 
David’s courage and success, hurled a 
stone at him, from a sling, which struck 
him to the braiu. At the fall of tlieir 
priest, the fury of the people was excited 
against the little band, who succeeded, 
however, after a conflict, four times re¬ 
newed, iu re-embarking with the return 
of the tide, and reached Sandwich in 
safety.” 

Wilfrith in his absence had been de¬ 
prived of th§ See of York, and on his 
return retired with real or affected 
-submission to 'his cloister at llipon; 
but the see was restored to him by 
the influence of Theodore. Various 
events hastened an outbreak of dis¬ 
sensions among the higher clergy, and 
of the jealousy of the secular towards 
the ecclesiastical power. ■ * 

In order partly to curtail the di¬ 
mensions of Wilfrith’s power, the See 
of York was divided into two dioceses; 
and the influence and remonstrances 
of the bishop were unavailing to avert 
the blow. He set. out, therefore, on a 
journey to Route, to appeal to the 
Papal authority; but he had enemies 
abroad as well as at home, and was 
only saved from tlieir hostility by a 
storm, which drove his vessel to tho 
coast of Friesland, and secured for 
him the honour of being the first of 
the numerous" English missionaries 


who bdre the tidings of the Gospel 
the continental Pagans of the North.- ^ 

Resuming his journey, after a year, ? 
lie laid’ his complaints before tluC 
Roman See, and was here also the , 
first in a less honourable path,—no , 
previous appeal to the Papal protec¬ 
tion having ever been attempted by ' 
Anglo-Saxqn churchmen. The thun¬ 
ders of the Vatican sounded,.as yet, 
but faintly in British ears ; and Wll- . 
fritli, on liis return, was consigned to 
a prison, instead of obtaining that re¬ 
storation of his honours which Pope- 
Agatlio had ventured to decree. 

Driven from Northumbria a home¬ 
less exile, Wilfrith fled to the shores 
of Sussex, the scene of his former peril 
and preservation, and, renewing liis- 
efforts against the remains of Pagan, 
barbarism still lingering in that quar¬ 
ter, lie taught the natives the lore of 
a better life, both in worldly and .in* 
Spiritual things, and established jer 
bishopric, to the charge of wliioh lui 
was himself elevated. 

Again reconciled to Theodore, 1}C 
was appointed to the Sec of Litchfield, 
the fourth that had fallen to him, and* 
lie. afterwards had the glory of declin¬ 
ing an offer of the arcliiepiscopate of 
Canterbury. After recovering tlic 
bishopric of York, lie once more lost 
it by becoming involved in new dis¬ 
putes and contests' for the superiority 
of tin 1 Romish discipline, and, in his, 
seventieth year, carried another ap¬ 
peal to the Papal Chair,„ which, ou 
this occasion, had the satisfaction of 
finding that both Wilfrith and liis ene¬ 
mies pleaded to its jurisdiction. Wil¬ 
frith was exculpated by the Pope, but 
could only obtain from the Anglo- 
Saxon Prince of Northumbria the See 
of Hexham and the monastery of 
Ripon. “ After a few years passed in. 
almsgiving ami the improvement of 
church discipline, Wilfrith died iu, Ida , 
seventy-sixth year, a man whose for¬ 
tunes and activity in the European, re¬ 
lations of England were long without, 
a parallel.” lie completed wliat Ag?/- 
gustinc began, and united tbe English, 
Church to that of Rome in matt&rs blf 
discipline. Even his influence, how*,; 
ever, could not destroy the in depend 
deuce of his countrymen, who, as Lap- 
penberg observes, “ even after they 
were no longer Anti-Catholic, conti¬ 
nued always Anti-Papistical.” 



m 

j *:S-' 

The two achievements which occur 
as episodes in this singular biography, 
the commencement of a Christian 
: mission in Germany, and the conver- 
sion of the last remnants of Paganism 

■ in England, would have been enough 
to inunortalise their author, inde¬ 
pendently of his influence on the out¬ 
ward -discipline of the Clmrch. 

To the chequered and restless career 
of "Wilfrith, thus divided between 
clerical ambition, and Christian use¬ 
fulness, a striking contrast is pre- 
• seated in the peaceful life of one who 
as the honour of Saxon England, and 
the brightest, or the only bright name 
In European literature during the 
centuries that intervened between 
Theodorie and Charlemagao. 

** But no one imparts to the age of the 
* Wisest King’ greater brilliancy than the 
’ nan just.named, whom the epithet of 
*IFlie Venerable’ adorns, whose know- 
'f*fedge was profound and almost universal. 
Bom in the neighbourhood of Wgarmoutli, 
he enjoyed in that abbey the instructions 
of Benedict, its first abbot, of whom we 
have already hod occasion to make hon¬ 
ourable mention, as well as those of his 
successor, Ceolfrith, equally distinguished 
for his zeal in the promotion of learning. 
In the neighbouring cloister of Jarrow, 
Beda passed his life m exercises of piety 

■ and. in varied study; and gave life and 
form to almost all the knowledge which 
the age could offer him. *lf, on a consi¬ 
deration of his workHj it must appear ma¬ 
nifest that that age possessed more means 
of knowledge, both in manuscripts and 
learned ecclesiastics, than we are wout to 
ascribe to it; and even if we must recog¬ 
nize in. Beda the high culture of the 
Human church, rather than Anglo-Saxon 
nationality, yet the acknowledgment 
which his merits found in Rome during 
Biz life, and shortly after his death, wherc- 
ever learning could penetrate, proves that 
in him we justly venerate a wonder of 
the time. His numerous theological writ¬ 
ings, h!s illustrations of the hooks of the 
Old and New Testaments, have through¬ 
out many ages, until the total revolution 
in that branch of learning, found readers 
and transcribers in every cloister of 
Europe. His knowledge of Greek, of 
medicine, of astronomy, of prosody, ho 
made VubBCrvieut to the instruction of his 
contemporaries ; his work “Be sex ho jus 
aeculi setatibus,” though less used than 
it deserves to be, is the basis of most of 
thejiniversal chronicles of the middle age. 
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But his greatest merit, which will pre¬ 
serve his name through all future gener¬ 
ations, consists in his historic works, as 
far as they concern his own native land. 
If a second man like himself had arisen 
in his days, who with the same clear, 
circumspect glance, the same honest and 
pious purpose, had recorded the secular 
transactions of bis forefathers, as Doda 
has transmitted to us those chiefly of the 
church, then would the history of England 
hare been to posterity almost like revel¬ 
ation for Germanic antiquity.” 

It seems like a miracle’to witness 
within a century of their country’s con¬ 
version, two native names so remark¬ 
able as these. Under the influence 
thus exerted, which in the one man 
w;ts purely good, and in the other had 
more good in it than evil, an active 
spirit of religion was necessarily in¬ 
troduced, and the national character 
underwent a mighty change. The 
condition of public feeling at this 
period is strongly illustrated in the 
concluding chapter of Bede’s History. 

“ Such being the peaceable and calm 
disposition of the times, many of the 
Northumbrians, as well of tbe nobility 
'as private persons, laying aside their 
weapons, rather incline to dedicate both 
themselves and their children to the 
tonsure and monastic vows, than to 
study martial discipline. What will be 
the end hereof, the next age will show. 
This is, for the present, the state of all 
Britain ; in the year, since the coming 
of the English into Britain about 2115, 
but id the 731st year of the incarnation, 
of, our Lord, in whose reign may the 
earth ever rejoice ; may Britain exult 
in the profession of his faith; and may 
many islands be glad, and sing praises 
in honour of his holiness l” 

What will be the end hereof the next, 
age will show! TJmse are ominous 
words, of which we arc Peon to find 
the fulfilment in many grievous re¬ 
volutions aud disasters. And yet 
amid all these it is impossible to de¬ 
preciate the value and operation of the 
peaceful interval that preceded them, 
or to deny that, though other things 
might fall or fade away for a time, the 
great work of the diffusion of Chris¬ 
tian civilisation was destined ever to 
make more rapid progress, even by 
the help of those very events which 
seemed to threaten its extinction. 


Lappenberg's Anglo-Saxons. 
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Scottish Melodies by BeUa. 


SCOTTISH MELODIES BY DELTA. 


ERIC’S DIRGE. 

Siion’st thou but to pass away, 
Chieftain, in thy bright noon-clay? 

(All who knew thee, Jove thee!) 
Who to Eric would not yield ? 

Red hand in the battle field, 
Kinsman's idol, Beauty’s shield, 
Flowers we strew above thee! 

Eagle-like, in Glory’s sky, 

Soar’d thy dauntless spirit high; 

(All who knew thee, love thee!) 
Scion of a matchless race, 

Strong in form, and fair of face, 

First in field, and first in chase, 
Flowers we strew above thee! 

Three to one Argylc came on, 

Yet thy glance defiance shone; 

(All wlio knew thee, love thee!) 
Fear thine lslesmcn never knew; 

We were firm, tho’ Ate were few; 
And in front thy banner fiew 

Flowers we strew above thee! 

What mere men could do was done; 
Two at least ^we slew' for one; 

(All w ho knew thee, love thee!) 
But, ah fatal was our gain! 

For, amid the foremost slain, 

Lay’st thou, whom we mourn in vain: 
. Flowers we strew above thee! 

Mourn!—nor own one tearless eye, 
Barra, Harris, Uist, and Skye! 

(All w ho knew thee, love thee!) 
Eric! low thou liest the while, 
Shadowed by Iona’s pile; 

May no step thy stone defile:— 
Flowers w r c strew above thee! 


THE STORMY SEA ! 

Ere the twilight bat was flitting, 

In the sunset, at her knitting, 

Sang a lonely maiden, sitting 

Underneath her threshold tree; 

' And, as daylight died before us, - - 
And the vesper star shone o’er us, 
Fitful rose her-tender chorus — 

“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea! ” 

Warmly shone that sunset glowing; 
Sweetly breathed the young floveers 
blowing; 

Earth, with beauty overflowing, 

Seem’d the home of love to be, * 
As those angel tones ascending, 

With the scene and season blending. 
Ever had the same low ending— 
“Jamie’s on the stormy seal” 

Curfew bells remotely ringing, 
Mingled with that sweet voice singing; 
And the last red rays seem’d dinging 
Lingeringly to tower an<f tree: 
Nearer as I came, and nearer, 

Finer rose the notes, and clearer; 

Oh! ’twas heaven itself to hear her— 
“ Jamie’s on tho stormy sea!” 

“ Blow, ye west wiiwls! blandly hover 
O’er the bark that bears my lover; 
Gently blow', aud bear him over 
To his own dear home and me; 
For, when night winds bend tho willow* 
Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow, 
Thinking of the foaming billow —. 
“Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 

IIow could I but list, but linger, 

To the song, and near the singer, 
Sweetly wooing heaven to bring her 
Jamie from the stormy sea: 

Aud, while yet her lips did name me* 
Forth I sprang—my heart 0 ’orcatrj.e 
me— * ^ ■ 

“ Grieve no more, sweet, I am Jamie, 
Home returned, to love and thee!” 



General Mack —a Christmas Carol, 
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GENERAL MACK-A CRISTMAS CAItOI.. 

To the Tune of u Ko one else could have done it.” 

At the' taking of Ulm, some forty years back, 

“ Eo one could have done it” but General Mack: . * 

Like “The League," the besiegers were certainly strong, 
But to Mack, without doubt, did the triumph belong: 

“ In vain," people cried, “ must have been the attack, . 

But for one single man—gallant General Mack!" * 

* 

Tet “ the Hero of Ulm,” doesn’t stand quite alone,— 
For we have a General Mack of our own; 

And when any strong Fortress in which he commands, 
Any morning is found in The Enemy’s hands, 

We cry till our voices are ready to crack, 

“ Pray, who could have done it but General Mack?” 

In the time of old Mack, although only a lad. 

What delight in the name must the stripling have had! 

How the opening buds of political truth 

Must have swell’d in the heart of the generous youth, 

As he nobly resolved to pursue the same track, 

Aiid become, in due season, a General Mack! 

“ Tf perchance,” he would say, “ the time ever should be, 
When some fortress as sti*ong is entrusted to me — 

If its chosen defenders I ever should lead, 

Here at once is a system that’s sure to succeed! 

IIow soon may the boldest and bravest attack 
Be brought to an end, by a General Mack!" 

In days when they tell us that profilets arc rare, 

This was, for a young one, you’ll own, pretty fair; 

For in due course of time, (not to dwell upon dates,) 

Full many a fortress had open’d its gates; 

And I could not admit, though I were on the rack, „ 
Any one could have done it but General Mack. 

* 4 

On each new exploit, the same wonderment ran— 

Yqu’ 11 allow that this Mack is a wonderful man. 

All the Optics of friends and of foes he dq$es—*- 
He is always preparing some pleasant surprise— 

What a squint you must have, if you sec on w hat tack, 
|Ie next, is to go- —honest General Mack! ” 

0h, gallant- commander! I hear people say, 

: These trftunjihs. of yours have at length hfMl their day, 

, X wiU not determine how ifar that. i»ay be, * 

But I’m sore they have not been forgotten me.; 

■Andft CA&on'for Christmas yournoVer shall lade, 

4* lotig as yontihii^ shrill be GB^fe»AX,'JdACX t' \ ’ 
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reflections suggested by the 

We have heard a great deal said 
of late against what are termed “per¬ 
sonalities”—a term which, I suppose, 
implies remarks or reflections on the 
personal conduct of an individual. If 
a statesman' is hard pressed on some 
unpleasant point, he escapes by say¬ 
ing, that it is only a “ personality,” 
and that to “ bandy personalities ” is 
a thing from which lie is precluded by 
his dignity. If a discussion in Par¬ 
liament turn much upon these per¬ 
sonalities, they are treated by tlio.se 
who may find them distasteful, as a 
totally irrelevant matter, interrupting 
the true business of the House ; and if 
they are noticed, it is done as if it was 
a* pure a gratuitous piece 

of condescension on the part of the 
person replying to the attack. It 
seems to be laid down as a sort of 
axiom by many, that political ques¬ 
tions should be discussed solely on 
their own merits, abstaining from all 
remarks on personal character, more 
especially in Parliament, where all 
such reflections are condemned as pare 
waste of the time of the House. 

That political questions should be 
discussed on tlicir own merits, and 
that, those merits are in no way af¬ 
fected by the character of any indi¬ 
vidual whatever, is perfectly trqo; but 
if it be meant to be inferred that the 
personal character of public men is 
therefore a matter of no importance, 
a subject which is to be veiled in a 
sacred silence, and never to be ex¬ 
amined or discussed, such a sentiment 
is eminently flimsy and false, one 
which could only find general accep¬ 
tance*. in a poor-minded age, to which 
material interests were of greater 
■ value than the far higher ones of 
national character. For that the. 
national character is greatly affected 
l>y the personal character of its lead¬ 
ing public men, is a truth that will 
scarcely be called in question. The 
venality apd corruption which more 
especially disgraced the ministry of 
Walpole, and infected, in a greater or 
less degree, that of his successors, 
may reasonably be expected to have 
exercised a widely debasing influence 
on the nation at large, an expectation 
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amply con finned (to say nothing u* 
native testimonies) by the estimates 
which foreign writers of that time 
draw of the national character at 
England. The intriguing and pro* 
fligate character of many of the public 
men under Charles II. had, no doubt, 
a similarly evil influence on the popu¬ 
lar mind; and generally, all insincerity 
in. high places must be looked on as a 
bane to the country. Most widely 
should we err,- if, in estimating the 
career of these statesmen, wo looked 
only to the outward character of their 
measures, in a commercial, economi¬ 
cal, or political point Of view. How¬ 
ever beneficial many of their mea¬ 
sures may have been in these respects, 
if their own character was not sincere 
and honest, if these measures were 
brought about not by fair and open 
means, but by artful and underhand 
intrigues, by false professions, by 
dijplicity, and insincerity, by venality, 
whether of the open bribe, or the 
insidious government influence, wo 
pass a verdict of censure on tlicir 
career, we reject them from the rank 
.of the true patriots, the sacred band, 
who have earned renown as the 
pure benefactors of their .country, 
—“ Qniqne sui mcmorcs alios feccre 
mcrendo.” 

If wc looked only at the commercial 
or practical consequences of his mea-. 
sores, the career of Walpole might be 
esteemed, glorious—for 1 believe it is 
generally considered that his measure.** 
were sagacious and successful. But 
the venal character of his administra¬ 
tion is a blot that no oneinay remove, 
and this stain on his personal charac- 1 
ter neutralises (as far as lie is Con* 25 
ceraed) all the effect of his measures. 
Posterity, accordingly, has done him 
justice, and has assigned him his fit¬ 
ting rank—he takes hia place among' 
the skilful statesmen, not among the 
great patriots. Who will be ame uo 
alter this decision? Who shall have: 
influence to induce the world, to r^ise 
him to the higher tank;—-to iftak^|ts 
couple the name of Walpole vfiti- 
those of Aristides, Phoqton, Sb- 
inostbenes?, . , ^ V 

Since, then, this perso nal ftfaairjietfir 1 



1 $$^ llejicctions suggested by tiic 

litXBPciaes So wide an influence for 
Igjoad or, for bad upon tlio character, 

' therefore oh the destinies, of a 
’jf’hhtion, are we to be told, that it is 
bool'a subject of discussion, that it is 
rifthrined in an inviolable asylum, re¬ 
proved from the free exercise of 
, thought ;that we must confine our 
/.“views to the character of measures, 
and not dare to direct them to the 
character of men? Who is it, in 
writing the history of .Charles I. who 
1 bits not pointed out the lamentable 
defect in the character of that unfov- 
iapiate prince, that his friends could 
not’ rely on his professions V > And if 
there be a statesman of the present 
day, whose friends cannot rely upon 
liig professious, are wc totally to 
abstain from making any reflection, 
•either ruentaUy or verbally, on so 
lamentable a defect? By whom arc 
i,.we taught this new and precious doc¬ 
trine? Certain members of the late 
Government take uj»on them to be 
our chief instructors in it; more espe¬ 
cially, perhaps, Hr. Sidney Herbert. 
Sharp expressions had been raining 
pretty thick from his foes, amid which 
he andhis colleagues (proh uelas!) had 
been termed “ Janissaries! ” 

'Hr 

Talibus exarsit dictis violcntia Sidnui ; 

Dot gomitum ; 

nnd he delivers an able lecture to his 
opponents on their strong and un- 
gentlemanly language. After this, 
let us take care what wo are about: 
let ns say nothing uugeuticmanly re¬ 
specting the conduct of Walpole: 
whatever we may think of the per¬ 
sonal character of Cromwell, let us, 
incur language at least, observe the 
established courtesies and urbanities 
of discussion. 
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for having wounded the feelings of 
any demagogue of the day, or of the 
thirty tyrants? Is Cicero reproached 
for his ungenttemanly s fone towards 
Catiline, his. disregard of the feelings 
of Verres,, his total want of courtesy 
and urbanity even to so eminent and 
distinguished a man as Antony ? Or 
in our own days, is Lord Lyndhursfc 
blamed for having again happily ap- 
plicdtbehuiguage ofCicero to denounce 
the conduct, or rather misconduct, of 
O’Connell V No; if their censure was 
deserved, they are honoured for hav- 
. iiig decidedly expressed it. * And 
when, indeed, is if of greater impor-. 
tance that a true., estimate should bo 
lprmed of the character of public men, 
than while they arq^yot alive,—while 
that character is still exercising its 
\ridcly-aeting influence, and while 
mistakes in respect to it may lead to 
the most pernicious consequences ? It 
is during their lifetime that we should 
discuss the characters of such men as 
O’Connell and Peel. A true estimate 
of their charftfeter after-death is, doubt¬ 
less, better .than nothing; but a true 
estimate of it during life is better 
still. The proverb tells us, that “ lato 
is better than never;” but it does not 
deny that early is better than late. 

“ Well, then,” perhaps Mr. Herbert 
may reply, “ you may, if you please, 
judge, their character while they are 
yet alive, but this' must be in proper 
time and place; 1 must request you 
to abstain from doing so in Parlia¬ 
ment. Strong language in Parlia¬ 
ment on personal character is a thing 
which I can never approve; here I 
must insist on the use of mild lan¬ 
guage, on a gentlemanly and courteous 
tone of discussion." 


? “£Tot so,” perhaps says Mr. Her¬ 
bert. “I make a distinction: I do 
dlf mean to debar you from free 
disciia&km on flic characters of*, the 
dead; but what I desire is, that you 
abstain from meddling with the con¬ 
duct of the living,” When*, is it, 
then, that he has found this doctrine V 
WcvbthoBe who blamed, and strongly 
too, the conduct of Shaftesbury, and 
Bdlngbroke, and Walpole, when alive, 
culpable?. Was it only permitted to 
do so after their death ? Is Aris- 
fcophanes thought peculiarly guilty for 
haVing blamed Cleon while alive ami 
in power? Is Socrates stigmatised 


And what, we would, ask, is the 
object of Parliament, if not to discuss 
impartially, but firmly and decidedly, 
all importantgfcsubjet’fs that deeply 
concern the public weal? And wliat 
subject more important than the con¬ 
duct of the men who hold the helm ? 
tSinco how long is it that Parliament 
has been considered as having no right 
to form or to express any opinion on 
this subject ? Since how long has the 
new doctrine been held or been acted 
on, that they are only to regard 
measures, and not the conduct of 
men? This is calling on theth to 
abdicate one of the highest and most 
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important of their functions;.for the 
public character of statesmen is at 
least as important a consideration as 
that of the measures they propose; 
frequently of much greater importance. 
And in what place can such opinions 
be more fitly expressed, or 'with 
greater weight and, propriety, than 
within, the walls of Parliament; of 
that assembly, whose duty it is to 
deliberate on all matters concerning 
the national ’welfare ? 

“Well, then,” perhaps says our 
Parliamentary master of the cere¬ 
monies, “ let us grast even this pohit; 
still 1 must insist on- their expressing 
such opinions in courteous and gentle¬ 
manly language.” 

We should be much obliged to our 
preceptor, if he would inform us of the 
precise mode in which this is to bp 
done. We suppose he will grant that 
if such opinions are to be, expressed 
at,- ajji the thing chiefly desirable is, 
tlTat tile expression of the opinions lx* 
true; that the language employed 
convey an accurate and well-defined 
idea of the real sentiments enter¬ 
tained by the speaker. 

Now, if the deliberate opinion which 
the speaker wishes to convey to the 
assembly be, that a public man is 
insincere, underhand, and artful, one 
whose convictions have no genuine 
strength, one whose professions can¬ 
not be trusted, we would tain be 


selves much abont the abstract merits 5 
of the case. If bidden by their ,. 
General to do a tiling, they did it; IjT 
hidden to abstain, they abstained 
Such conduct is not altogether un*- 
known among the politicians ofEug*- 
land. If, then, the word Janfgs^X 
convey an accurate idea, w’etl applies,* 
ble to certain individuals, why should 
its use be so atrocious? KeallyfWb 
arc at a loss to cmnpreheniMbe atom 
of indignation excited in the late 
Government by the simple word* 
Janissary. We have heard of a fish- 
woman w ho patiently endured,all the 
opprobrious epithets heaped on her 
by one of her fellows, till this latter' 
happened to apply to her the term qf 
“individual.” What the term of 
“ individual ” was to the fish-woman, 
the term of “ Janissary” seems to have 
been to certa in members of the late Peel 
cabinet. Wc will, however, grant,,that, 
its application was somewhat unjust, 
though quite in a different way from, 
what those parties suppose. Leaving 
it to them to defend themselves, we 
must take up the part of the Janis¬ 
saries, whoso feelings seem to have 
been totally disregarded in the whole 
matter. Let us remember that they 
no longer exist; victims of a melan¬ 
choly end, they are incapable of 
speaking for themselves; bo it then 
allowed to us to see that fair play is 
done them. Ts it just, we ask, that their 


informed how these ideas can be 
Accurately, truthfully, and umnistake- 
ubly conveyed, in gentlemanly, cour¬ 
teous, and pleasing language. Our 
tutor must give us a. list of expres¬ 
sions, by which this can be effected, 
before he, blame us for not making 
use of them. But even suppose that 
his ingenious intellect should enable 
him to accomplish this, we would 
still desire to lie informed what would 
be the use of it, and whj$4f we wish 
to Repress our opinion of a person’s 
insincerity, the discourteous word of 
“insincere,” which is now in use, 
should not be as good as the most 
gentlemanly and elegant detour that 
could be invented even by Mr* Her¬ 
bert’s ingenuity. 

, Or take'the very word of “ Janis¬ 
sary f which forms the bone of con¬ 
tention. The Janissaries were a 
body who acted under orders of their 
chief, without perhaps troubling them- 


namc should be so scornfully rejected 
as the we plus ultra, of reproaches by 
English statesmen ? WJiat great 
guilt are they charged with, that it 
should be thus opprobrious? 'Not, 
surely, that they were paid: I have 
some doubts even whether such was 
the ease; but, granted that they 
wore, so are our soldiers, so are Q*ti* 
officials. Whatever were their errors/ 
they were hold and brave, true 
consistent to their Mussulman prin¬ 
ciples. They were not basely sub¬ 
servient to government influence^ 
their fault lay rather the other way. 
It w as not that they truckled to tjjb 
Prime Vizier, but that they did not** 
sufficiently respect their Sul tap. 
Their misconduct has been expiated/ 
by their death. Peace be with their 
ashes! Let us not add insult tff 
injury. It is not for Peel and hig 
followers to spurn at and dishonour 
their name. Considering the reftent ‘ 





-Of anbid, Ja'nf&Sfei'y bo 
apt if himfcdlf 


Itemed tT paid English official, as'tlie 
English official ift niiffiU«-ffidWp“vlrtuo 
Could Tte at being, called a ^aid 
«8Fanissary ? • •- " 

The contract of all these .indignant 
professions of our statesmen with thtftr 
actaal*|n i actice', lias not rigs h<|ffc'Cffi*ct. 
-Tlie' present is not the time best fitted 
"for these displays; the brilliancy of 
public virtue has not of late been so 
lustrous’ as to justify this tone of 
triumph over the poor Ottomans. If 
these epithets arc so distasteful to our 
pUbliorinen, there is a far better‘inode 
of Spelling them than these angry 
protestations. Let them act with that 

S ness, sincerity, andriandour which 
. and looks for in her statesmen,* 
and they heed not fear far harder 
terms than this much dreaded name of 
Janissary. 

But enough of this digression, which 
is purely incidental. We have merely 
wished to state a principle, let others 
Accommodate it to the rales of Parlia- 
aientary warfare. Enough has been 
AAid for our’object, to vindicate the 
utility of a review of the public eha- 
racter of leading statesmen, and the 
right of expressing a judgment upon 
it in firm-and decided language. 

THfat the practice of defaming the 
,£htu'&cte£ of a public man. without 
ead^f simply because lie is a political 
©pjgjhent—a practice too much em¬ 
ployed in the party political warfare 
or 1 the day — is one deserving the 
severest reprobation: this is a truth 
mat jpo one flight to deny. Bril the 
evil oLthis practice consists, M>t in 
the decided toiio of the language, nor 
in the severity of the opinion ex¬ 
pressed, but fa tlie.absence of all just 
ejijgse to warrant the strength of the 
censure. 1 

^But, to argue, 1 * that because many 
people are blamed unjustly, no one is 
to be blamed justly -*- that the abuse 
0 $ censure precludes the use of it t — 
%,a mode of reasoning which cannot 
for a moment be admitted. Wa gU 


things^areprec 

. to the eftSiesf^ddfSpea^sfr abates: ’ ^ v 
'■ v Jf j thdugirt that’ thfc,vtfews 1 which-1. 
entert&M oi* tfie 'conduct pf the tfite 
Premier, v^eredn'the'least' degt*e^7thfe 


pilblicity. But I;»m not coftScfcHfe^f., 
beihg swajbd by^atry^such mod¥cs. 
With regard to the greatter jmrt; qf’Thcr 
actual measures!brought forward by 
Sir R. Peel, as far as l^sow them, T . 
feel no reason to'nisapprove of them. 
With /*#g$rd to gaaajjij^ of Ins mea¬ 


sures, winch are #alMaig ia any 
speeific ,> 'or decided character, it is 
natural that no very decided opinion 
should be felt. They are good, for 
all I know to the contrary, a# ftp* as* 
tlw'.y go. With respect to the 'mote 
prominent, pieksurc, of Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation,'ft is one that has my hearty 
approval. With respect to the hulk 
of his financial measures, I believe 
them, from general report, to be saga¬ 
cious and skilful. But, it will be said, 
you have a strong opinion in favour or 
Protection, and here yovfr political 
prejudices warp your judgment. Such, 
1 can safely say, is by no means the 
case. 1 by no means entertain any 
fixed and definite opinion, either for 
or against the actual measure of tip 
repeal of the Com Laws. I have not 
• obtained sufficient knowledge of the 
facts of the case, to enable me to come 
to such a decisive opinio.n; and so 
little am I suited at present for a 
staunch Protectionist, that I feel in 
perfect readiness, if greater knowledge, 
or the practical result of the working 
of the measure should convince me of 
its utility,.^ recognise its valne and 
importance; nay, I will even say, Jliat 
in the state of excitement into winch 
the public mind had been worked on 
the subject, I rejoice at the experiment 
beiflg made, for if it work well, so 
mucl^thc better, and if it work ill, our 
laws are not as those of the Modes and 
Persians* Its evils can he stopped in 
time, and if so,® will bo far less than 
those arising from permanent disaffec¬ 
tion among the people. Certainly, 
many %>f the principles urged in its 




9, 'anti 
ondea- 
w per- 


vonr$q.fO w»b«; biw l Know per- 
fumy Well, thM, pooplo way tprm a 
, vdtfoct ,pyaotioal Judgment, though 
unable to explain, philosophically, the 


tender, who advocated hit cauae from 
a sense of its truth, qpufyl wish Audi 
fallacies to retrain Without exposure. 
If theft view is true, it caunot but 
gain instead of iosp, by being removed 
tram the froacherqus support of un¬ 
sound principles. 

But I feel quite sure that t entertain 
no prejudice against any man, merely 
on account of his being a ftee-trader. 
I dislike all whoso suspicious conver¬ 
sion prevents fhll confidence in the 
frinccnty of llicir motives. I. feel no 
.sympathy nitji those who, with the 
ignoble violence of petty minds,, prc\u.li 
«p a war against the aristoci acy, im¬ 
pugn dll motives but tlicir own, and 
seem to anticipate wjth triumph the 
downfal of those above them, and 
their own hciziuo on rank and power 
in their torn.* But thou, it Is not 
here the free tra le that I dislike, but, 
in the one case, the insincerity; in 
the other, the bigotry and lianovv- 
uiindedness. But with a reasonable 


henaion, in the prosent 
influenced, even ^rrsonsdpiwly, 
worthy motives* btur simply *1 
desire of express!ug my opinion oft 
conduct which appears to me &> •edR, 
fi>r grave and decided cemurc. My 
judgment Is not based on any jsora&P 
or doubtful expression, hor op minhlB 
aud recondite circumstances : it' tsv 
the simple reading of those plain aud * 
nnmistakeablo characters which more 
conspicuously n^irk Sir Itobert Peel’s 
career, which are known and admitted 
by all, and which lie writhin the com¬ 
prehension of all. * 

For iny own-pajrt, I knew next to 
nothing of hi* former political conduct, 
till the discussion caused by recent 
circumstances; a vague knowledge of 
some change in his opinion on the 
Catholic Question, was nearly the 
whole information I possessed of the 
career of a man respecting # whom, 
feeling no groat admiration of his 
character, I never took any lively in¬ 
terest. Nor can I say, that at present 
I have any thing but tho most ele¬ 
ment ary knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances of his jiolitical life. I know' 
no more than those leading events 
which form the salient points in his 
-career, which, how'ever, it seems to* 
me, arc quite sufficient for a jnst eon- 


and liberal-minded free-trader, such 
as many of the AVhig paity cloubtle&s 
are, who is willing to do justice to 
other motives than his own, and is 
actuated by a sinceie aud earnest be¬ 
lief in the truth of bib priuc Spies, I feel 
pei h*c lly siu e that no animosity v itiates 
my feelings towards him, and that I 
could be as good fiicnds witli him as 
w ith any person w liatever. I In lieve, 
indeed, that there are few people in 
England less under tho influence of 
party or political prejudice than my¬ 
self, nor less unfitted, &o far as their 
absence is concerned, fey funning an 
impartial estimate of a public man’s 
character. I feel, therefore, no appre- 


t fusion,—a conclusion which, perhaps, 
is the less likely to eir, as founded on 
simpler premises, and freer from all 
subtle minutiaj. 

I take then thq facts which, as far 
as I can learn, are admitted by all, — 
himself among the rest. It there be 
any error in my statement of them, it 
certainly does not arise from design. 

After having been for soffie t$iate ih 
the government with Canning, ho 
lefused to hold office under him,Vqd 
went into opposition, from a straqjr 
and decided feeling (as was profes'ftutf 
by Mmhelf) against the Catholic cla&fe# 
whiqh that statesman advocated. 

Amid the ranks of this opposition, 


* Even iu tho House tlicic are some free-traders by no’ means irreproachable on 
this head, gentlemen whose speeches are profuse in invectives against the whole body 
of tho landlords, and who, when freed from Parliamentary restraint, denounce fhezrtf 
as robbers, and openly express “ their dosire of levelling the aristocracy to'the duef." 
HoweVer sincere these patriots may be, this ungenerous tone does not betoken*that 
large and comprehensive mind which we look for in a Member of Parliament j^aAdl 
it ll the fortunate possessors of minds like these, who, in our days, pleasantly atyle 
themselves Liberals i Luout a non lucendo. Where will this abuse of language 
stop 1 An American slave-breeder will be the next claimant of the name, when, 
these Parliamentary Thersitso set themselves up as Liberate t 
vox.. IAX—-CCCJ^XXV. 


G 





Rq/fosttions suggested by the 

Sente partisans, more ’’zealous 
i>ecrttpalou^, who earned on their 
r. warfare in an unduly violent 
■'wM^h-produeed an effect much 
' than political attacks usually 
' <m the generous and sensitive 
“ Canning. .This misconduct, 
confined "to few, and little 

, lght of a t the time by their asso- 

Nfdates, has, ‘by its result, cast some- 
f^What 6f a shade over the whole Of this 
hOjmosition. - ■ 

sjbwing -at length to the efforts of 
?^hte'party, SiraR. Teel is brought in, 
*:'&$■ the Protestant champion, to resist 
''ftne-Catholic claims, which the great 
^bfllfe of that party look dpon asfraught 
^with "danger both to die spiritual and 
temporal welfare Of the State. 

; TMs party, which places him in 
power, never for a moment doubts 
"that his opinion coincides with their 
•own, por does he ever express a senti- 
, ’iment which.could lead them to suppose 
"^at they were mistaken in their con- 
yiction. His actions and his speeches 
'ytcee perfectly in harmony with that 
opinion, and all tend to confirm them 
^unlimited confidence. 

““^Wheh, however, he is seated in 
• office, and while they are still enjoy¬ 
ing their opinion in perfect’ security, 
fee astonishes them by proposing and 
ipasSing the very measure which they 
tftiugined it was his principal object 
•'to resist. 

' On the sudden and unexpected tri¬ 
umph of the principles of reform, which 
^raised the Whigs to power, Peel is 
‘Ingain reduced to the ranks of Opposi¬ 
tion^ and we here find him strenuously 
•attacking all their principles, which 
filfoounccs as dangerous to the in¬ 
hibitions of Church and State. He 
rallies round himself a parly 
'^“tmed Conservative, whose object is 
resist these encroachments, which 
ley look on ps irreligions, destn^pivc, 
and anarchical. ; 

w This party gradually gains ground, 
While the Whigs decline In proportion. 
At length, fahqn the Whigs begin to 
,,devote their attention to the dcvelop- 
unent of free-trado principles, the 
^jstom, under Peel’s auspices, is roused 
-■*o the ‘Mghest pitch, and the Whigs 
Mt prostrate under their triumphant 
; ?<mvcrsarie«. ■ 

S" Ted then comes into poorer, (for 
the second time,) supported by a large 
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majority. He stands forth in "fee 
character of w Defender of fee rpaife,’ r 
and of the institutions of‘Church and 
State, and,.generally, as feefifman- 
tagonist-of all Whiggish principles. 

But more especially'dees he stand 
forth as the great Champion of Protec¬ 
tion"— to "resist fee 'menacing en¬ 
croachments of Tree Tfede—to check 
bU advances in fee direction of feat 
dimly semi and dreaded catastrophe— 
the Repeal of fed Coni g I#n)rs. ‘Here, 
again, his party entertain fee strongest 
conviction tfeat his omnipns on this 
subject coincide with their Own; and 
off the strength of tills conviction, 
they take their iheasures in full secu¬ 
rity on the moit important mat¬ 
ters. , . 

Sir R. POel, as before, never for a 
moment [leads them to infer, by any 
word or action, that this conviction is 
errontttras; on the contrary, for a con¬ 
siderable period of time, bo gives 
repeated assurances, in the strongest 
language, of Ids support of the prin¬ 
ciple of Protection. 

Nevertheless Ms measures, as i! is 
soon observed, are all imbued with 
the precise policy which he had for¬ 
merly so denounced in his' opponents 
—a discovery which excites- consider¬ 
able dissatisfaction among 1ns fol¬ 
lowers, though they reconcile them¬ 
selves to it, as they best may, on the 

S lea of the necessity of the times. 

Tot for a moment, however, are they 
induced to doubt of his firm determi¬ 
nation to uphold the Com Laws. 

No sooner, however, has the repeal 
o£ these laws (by the declaration of 
the opposite party and the strength 
of public opinion) become feasible, 
than, without giving any previous in¬ 
timation of his real Opinion, while his 
party are still in complete security, 
and relying on his support, lie pro¬ 
poses and carries the very measure 
which they believed him to be heartily 
endeavouring to oppose, and for-the 
sake of resisting which they had placet! 
him in power, and supported him. 

Before quitting power, he makes a 
speech explanatory of Ms views and 
principles, in which lio expresses his 
adoption of all those principles of 
policy which, when the Whigs were 
in power, he had so resolutely de¬ 
nounced, *and his perfect readiness to 
assist in developing their doctrines , 
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much further than they themselves 
had done. 

Such is a. simple outline of the facts, 
—facts of no dubious or recondite, 
nature, but notorious, and not, 1 ap¬ 
prehend, capable of denial. 

It is from theao facts that my 
opinion is formed, that Sir It. Peel’s 
career is deserving of the gravest 
censure:- it is from these that 1 draw 
the .conclusion, by * softie so much 
deprecated,-and venture to-pronounce, 
■without' feeling much risk of error, 
that Sir It. Peel, in his public conduct, 
is insincere, a man unworthy of all 
trust and confidence. A most unwar¬ 
rantable attack, exclaim bis partisans; 
an imputation that can only be the 
result of the venomous malignancy of 
a political opponent! Who else would 
dare to brand such a man with the 
odious crime of iusiucerity, to assert 
that he is not wyrthy of being trusted 
—to impute to a statesman of such 
pure and exalted virtue the detestable 
guilt of political hypocrisy ! 

How far the simple ideas of right 
and wrong may be altered by a tenure 
of office, or by long acquaintance with 
political affairs, wo are fortunately 
ignorant; but unless lliey undergo 
some improvement, or at least some 
modification, we are at a loss to 
account for all the indignation mani¬ 
fested at these charges, by the principal 
members of the late ministry, and by 
other leading political luminaries, and 
are tempted to inquire whence arise 
such great angers in these celestial 
minds ‘i To our unsophisticated in¬ 
tellect it seems, that to say tha^ Sir 
It. Peel is insincere, is only saying, 
in a concise and general way, wliat is 
conveyed in the simple statement of 
the above facts, with somewhat more 
of detail. What better exposition of 
the word insincerity could we give to 
a person desirous of receiving it than 
thqplain recital of Sir P. Peel’s con¬ 
duct, as given above V That conduct 
is little else than the very, definition 
of the word. Is not a man said to 
be insincere when, either by words or 
deeds, or by their omission, he wil¬ 
fully leads people to believe that he 
holds opinions which he really does 
not, and to 4 act in important matters 


upon that supposition;—■when,<ktoM^ : | 
ing that they believe him. to supp#Bi 
their cause, and. that they aro placing 
their trust in him accordingly,'he does 
not undeceive them, as one,word :of : 
his might do, but gaffers them cpta- ; 
placently to remain in their error? 

Is not a man said to bo Unwarily 
of .trust, or faithless, who, whS$;]£e 
knows that ,a trust, of the greatest im-* ' 
portance is reposed in him, and who 
lias tacitly acknowledged the accep¬ 
tance of that trust, is seeking all the 
time the ruin of that cause, the 
dcfenco of which has been intrusted 
in full confidence to him ? 

Is not a man said to be a hypocrite ' 
Who acts outwardly a part which ia.at 
variance with his inward convictions? 
Is not a man a hypocrite who out¬ 
wardly so behaves himself, that he is 
looked upon as the Protestant cham¬ 
pion, while inwardly he is casting 
about how to carry the Catholic 
claims ? Is not he a hypocrite whose ' 
demeanour is such that he is clapped 
ontlie political stage as the hero , of 
Protection, whilst inwardly fro is 
thinking of the time when, ho shaikh© 
cheered as the Repealer of the .Corn 
Laws V 

Now, that Sir It. Peel was ignorant 
that Ins party reposed trust In. him, 
and believed his views to coincide 
with their own, is, I imagine, what 
.nobody, not even himself, could for a 
moment pretend. It may be looked 
on as a fact that cannot be disputed, 
that lie knew- that a large body , of 
men believed him to hold a certain 
class of opinions, while he himself 
knew' that lie w r as holding the con¬ 
trary,* and that nevertheless he suf¬ 
fered them to repose trust in him, 
without ever undeceiving them ,of 
their error, which a word of his would 
have sufficed to do, and ailowedlbem 
to^ct in security on matters of 
portance upon that erroneous belief. 

He is placed, then, in this dilemma; 
—that if he acknowledges the fact he 
acknowledges the insincerity; if ,b# 
denies the fact, nobody will believe the 
denial; and so far from escaping from 
the odium of insincerity, he wfiXonjly 
prove it the, more, by adding, one pfpee 
of it to another. Any way, tfre», he 


* And this for a considerable period of time. In the last ease of the Corn Laws, 
by his own account, it would, seem to have been about three years* 
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escape this charge of in- 
ity, which is complained Of as so 
distasteful. To what pur- 
fe^pfee^then, are all these high-sounding 
l^eeches, this tone of injured inno- 
"p&eiMje, this indignation at the slightest 
Jtwldnt of the names of deceit or hypo- 
^';«risy ? It falls powerless on his ac- 
; ’©users; it is not they who laboriously 
; attain to prove the charges, it is the 
^facts which speak for themselves. 
*! But what is the use, alas I of all this 
\ Reclamation against the unhappy facts, 
,? Which are in no degree moved % ov 
'/'affected by it? Here, again, if the 
/imputation of sincerity be so much 
valued, would it not have been a far 
;. better method of securing it, instead 
Of .making all these laboured profes- 
' aio’ns of esteem, to have simply ob- 
; ^served its rules in practice ? How is 
it that so mature and able a states¬ 
man overlooked so simple and obvious 
Ocourse? Let politics explain the 
■ • mystery. 

/ - The fact that he himself professes 
'Ho see nothing in the least degree 
"iblAmftble in his conduct, nothing 
can in any way be qualified as 
acere, and that some of his parii- 
; sans are indignant at such terms being 
/ applied to it, is a useful example, to 

• snow how political prejudices can 
blind the mind to the simplest moral 
truths. 

■ The only liho of defence that he 
- could reasonably take, would be to 
grant the insincerity, but to maintain 
"•* that it was rendered necessary ami 
justifiable by circumstances. Thus, 

• (taking the second case, of the repeal 
of tho Com Laws,) his partisans 
might argue, that tho measure was 
■one most highly beneficial to the 

/ country; that.it was of vital impor¬ 
tance as well for its commercial into- 
. > rests, as also to' allay the strong and 
> growing discontent which had taken 
hold of the nation; that the conceal¬ 
ment and dissimulation of which such 
^ complaint is made,«were necessaty to 
■ obtain thes# benefits. Had Sir R. 
Ted avowed at an early stage his 
real views, the prejudices of the Pro¬ 
tectionists would immediately have 
displaced him from power. It was 
^necessary not to awaken, these pre- 
S /Jl$dices, and this end was obtained by 
x^conceglmg his true sentiments; by 
. suffering them to repose their trust in 


one who was really their enemy, 
which, it is admitted, was certainly a 
piece of hypocrisy. “But then,” 
would they say, “mark the advan¬ 
tages of this hypocrisy. Peel is thus 
enabled quietly to watch Ids opportu¬ 
nity. The Whigs, finding the current 
of opinion strongly setting for free 
trade, declare their’adherence to*it. 
Now, then, they arc fairly compro¬ 
mised, and Peel has the game all to 
himself. If he goes out, and the 
Whigs come in, they will not bo able 
to carry it, for when Fed is out of 
office, not a dozen of his party will 
vote in favour of Free Trade. They 
will not be able then to make any 
head, and if they come in they will be 
immediately displaced again. Peel 
all the time, with that hypocrisy which 
yon so much blame, has kept his own 
plans snugly locked up in his impene¬ 
trable breast, and is still looked upon 
by the unconscious Protectionists as 
their hero and champion, so much so; 
that they refuse to believe any ru¬ 
mours winch may be floating about to 
the contrary. Thanks then to this 
hypocrisy, he smoothly comes in again 
as before, but the case, now that ho is 
once more in office, is widely altered. 
If the Whigs had proposed the mea¬ 
sure, perhaps not a dozen of his party 
would have supported it. But now 
that he is in office, the ‘ government 
influence' is in his hands;” (that 
“ government influence a phrase after 
Mr. Sidney Herbert’s own heart, 
which means, I believe, being inter¬ 
preted, that mixture of motives which 
combines, with the purest public duty, 
certain visions of peerages, salaries, 
offices of various kinds, and all the 
undefinable tribe of loaves and fishes.) 
“ Will Peel find only a dozen free 
traders among his ranks now ? Rest 
assured that a wondcrftd’ liberality 
will be diffused among them; for the 
government influence has the pro¬ 
perty of making many a man a free- 
. trader, who otherwise would have 
lived and died a staunch Protectionist 
A round hundred will bo ^converted in 
addition to,the former dozen, by the 
magic of this government influence. 
This, -in addition to the Whigs, who 
would any way Vote for free-trade, 
will be sufficient to carry the nieasure 
’ with a good majority* " *. 

“ Do, not then let Us blame so 
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loudly this hypocrisy, before we have cases to be sacrified to superior duties*/;,' 
examined how far it has been advan- is what all must on reflection admit.f ' 
tageous. In the present case it has The wife who saved her husband by % * 
hastened on a most beneficial mea- falsehood, is immortalized as the; 
sure, and we may well overlook in u splendide mendax” of Horace, and 
regard to that a little falsehood and many other cases might be quoted in 
deceit. If the Protectionists have point. There is no reason why h 1 
been taken in, it is no very great statesman also might not, in some' 
matter; they aro not people to be circumstances, be “ splendide mens' 
pitied; they should have looked dax,” but it is a dangerous aim, and - 
sharper about what they were doing, he must take especial care, that tbfe, 
Peel had shown them before, what natural meanness of tlio “ mcndacia” 
they might expect in the Catholic do not more than . counteract the 
business; and it is their own fault if splendour of his measures, 
such old birds let themselves be in estimating such conduct, two 
caught, twice running, with chaff.” points come 4uto consideration, the 
This, altering somewhat the ex- splendour of the benefit obtained, and 
pressions to suit dhe dignity of his the character of those upon whom the 
Language, is the line of defence that deceit is practised. Thus, in the 
Sir It. Peel ought to adopt. Admit- above case of IJypcrmnestra, the 
ting the insincerity, which it is useless benefit obtained was the preservation, 
to attempt to deny, he should rest liis of her husband’s life, a benefit of the 
case on the necessities of the State, on greatest importance to him, and one 
the important benefits of his measure, which her duty to her husband made 
In this view it will be a case of a it imperative upon her to seek. More- 
coniiiet of duties, —of the duty of over, the conduct of those whom she 
truthfulness and sincerity, which in deceived was such, that the duty of 
ordinary cases is binding—and the sincerity towards them was scarcely 
duty to his country; and he may say, binding ; for they themselves were 
that considering his duty to his coun- endeavouring to compass an act*of 
try as greater than his duty of sin- the greatest guilt, one which involved 
cerity to the Protectionists, he con- not only deceit, but murder. In 
sidered himself justified in deceiving every way her conduct was perfectly 
them, with a view of benefiting the right, and justly is she celebrated as 
nation. * In this case, however, we “ splendidc mendax. ” 
must remark, that he ought to acknow- Let ns then examine, on both these 

ledge the deceit, and feel compunction points, the conduct of the late„ Pre¬ 
fer it; for the breach of a duty, even mier ; let us weigh Peel against 
when sacrificed to a superior one, should llypcrmucstra. Let us scrutinise the 
not (as the moralists and as reason character of his “mcndacia,” and see 
tell ns) take place in a virtuous mind whether it should be ranked in the 
without pain. * This pain, however, category of “splendida” or “in- 
Sir R. Peel is particularly unwilling gloria. ” 

to acknowledge; he strenuously in- 1 First, then, as to the benefits which 
sists on feeling no humiliation or com- his recent conduct has conferredsJtpon 
punction of any kind for any part (if his couutry. 

lus -conduct, by which assertion he . Admitting (what, however^ we 
gives us, no favourable impression ol‘ cannot hold as any way proved at 
tha nature of his mind ; while by present) that the measure itself of 
taking up so foolish and exaggerated free-trade in com, is one of the highest 
a posture, lie materially injures the benefit to the country,—granting that 
strength of his defence. the promises held out! by its most 

That the* duty of truth, though sanguine advocates, shall .Jbe Co- 
pammount in ordinary circumstances, piotisly fulfilled,—it still remains to. 
is not so in all, and requires in certain inquire, how far the country’s posses- 

, * See this point welf put in Whewell’s Treatise on Morals — a book which We 
strongly recomitaend to Sir Robert’s perusal, as containing many interesting views ■ 
on these topics, and likely to be of peculiar service tp him. *, 

+ Vide again Whewell’s Treatise. 
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of those benefits will be attribu- 
5 to iho conduct of Sir R. Peel, 
up to the. eleventh hour, was 
strenuous and consistent ep- 
ifc. 

is a generally admitted truth, 
under the constitution wc now 
ss, as soon as public opinion is 
IlSeddedly formed in favour of any 
I'prineiple, that principle must triumph 
'Ifrfflr all opposing influences, ff, then, 
Hphblic opinion were strongly pro- 
j ponpeed in favonr of free-trade in corn, 
fiSffSthe majority of the electors, who, 
loader onr constitution, represent by 
| the members they send to Parliament 
t&B deliberate, opinion of the nation, 

; were strongly and decidedly in favour 
^of 'the measure, why should they be 
usable to give effect to those opinions ? 
—Hvhftt need would they have of all 
the circuitous and underhand process 
; employed by the late Premier? No 
. damage could have been done in this 
: cose to their cause by Sir R. Peel’s 
avpwal of his real opinions, instead of 
tffe dose secrecy in which, for pur- 
f poses best known to himself, ho 
" the <«ght fit to veil them for so long a 
, period. Granted, that by so doing he 
, would have been displaced from office; 
the country would not have felt at all 
embarrassed by such an event — it 
,t frpofkld have had no difficulty on that 
account in finding men who could 
-execute its deliberate opinion. How- 
ever desirable it may be to Sir 
Robert, that he should have been the 
minister to pass the measure, that his 
frame might be associated with it, and 
that it should cast a halo on his 
earner, all that is a matter of pure 
indifference to the nation, and cannot 
# be looked on in the light of a benefit. 
If the opinions of the aetnal Parlia¬ 
ment were the only obstacle, a disso¬ 
lution was nigli at hand, or might 
have been resorted to at any moment, 
when the country could have had no 
possible difficulty in expressing its 
real opinioffe, and carrying them into 
effect, either through 4iim or others. 

, However much, then, it might be ad¬ 
vantageous to himself, wc cannot see 
frlmt benefit, in such a case, free-trade 
ego have, derived from the sinister 
vIjfoswrt. of all this disingenuous con- 

flh*t, if the merit attributed to him 
e, that by means of his skilful arti¬ 


fices, and by the government influence 
at his disposal, he succeeded in carry¬ 
ing the measure before it was the de-. 
liberate opinion of the House, or Of the 
majority of the electors of the country, 
then it is plain that his conduct has 
been unconstitutional, and deserving 
far more blame than praise. In this 
case the majority would have been 
obtained by improper influences, not by 
the deliberate convictions of sincere 
and earnest men, and would have 
been forced, by a species of trick, by 
the minority of the electors on the 
majority. . We all know to some ex¬ 
tent what “ government influence” 
.means—though the idea of it is so 
mysterious and vague, that it is im¬ 
possible to give a very precise defini¬ 
tion. Without asserting that it is an 
influence of any* very dishonourable 
kind, (as times go,) we may safely 
assert that it is not of the most hon¬ 
ourable. Motives resulting from 
sincerity and truth, arc'certainly more 
estimable than those which result from 
government influence. Wc should 
have thought that a minister, how- 
ever useful he might find it in prac¬ 
tice, would carefully abstain from 
making much direct reference to it in 
public. That a statesman should 
boast of the success with which, by 
his eloquence and earnestness^lie had 
advocated a principle—of tlip impres¬ 
sion which his arguments had made on 
the minds of his hearers, —of how he 
had consistently supported it from the 
time while it was yet weak and doubt¬ 
ful, till its triumphant success had 
crowned his arduous exertions, this 
we could readily understand,—this 
would be a just subject of sclf-gratu- 
lation. But if he has no proofs of 
having persuaded the minds of men 
by reason; if, on the contraiy, his 
arguments have all tended to plunge 
them deeper into error and delusion, 
we cannot nndcffctand how ho should 
think it a matter of boast, that he had 
persuaded their minds by “govern¬ 
ment influence.” Such a boast ap¬ 
pears to us not to be df the most 
honourable kind to himself, add cer¬ 
tainly not veiy complimentary to 
.those who had supported,him. If 
wo ourselves had voted for a minister, 
and had heard him afterwards 'declare; 
that he believed ns to have done so 
from “ government influence,” wc 
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should, certainly look upon it as a when lie recruits his strength with& 
species Of insult. Sir R. Teel, how- abundant and untaxed food, thwft 
evor, in giving his own account of his sweeter because no longer leavened* 
share of merit in promoting the mea- with a sense of injustice.”' Whafer 
sure, makes no scruple of attributing this abundance of food will actually*’ 


it all to his well-timed use of “go¬ 
vernment influence.” After particu¬ 
larly insisting, that Lord John Rus¬ 
sell cannot daim much merit in the 
affair, he explains to us what amount 
properly falls to himself. “ The real 
•state of the ease,” say's lie, “ was, 
that parties were nearly equally 
balanced, aiul that the goveunmisnt 

INFLUENCE WAS THUOWN INTO THE 

scale.” With his wonted egotism, 
he does not seem to think it possible, 
that the gentlemen of his party may 
havo given their vote without refer¬ 
ence to him, solely’ as the result of 
their genuine convictions. Such is 
the reward which Ids unhappy fol¬ 
lowers receive from the master whom 
they so faithfully supported. We do 
not say that they may not have 
deserved it, but wo think they had 
a right to look for it from other 
hands. 

By his own account, then, the mat¬ 
ter stands thus: the merit of the 
affair is to be shared between Cobden 
and Pool. In this division of labour, 
Cobden has all the clean work, and 
Peel all the dirty. Cobden converts 
all those whose minds arc amenable 
to persuasion, and Peel all those 
whose minds are amenable to “go¬ 
vernment influence.” 

Sir Robert Peel, however, seems 
most perfectly satisfied with liis ex¬ 
ploit, and never fur a moment to 
doubt that it entitles him to the 
greatest applause. St. Augustine 
could not speak with more exultation 
of converting millions of Pagans to 
Christianity by -the fervour of his elo¬ 
quence, than Sir R. Peel does of his 
illustrious feat of converting some 
hundred ignoble minds to free-trade 
by his paltry government influence. 
This is the glorious, the devoted 
dcod, upon which he rests his claims 
to immortality; this it is which is to 
enshrine his name amid the gratitude 
of an admiring posterity. On ac¬ 
count of this he trusts that “ his same 
will be gratefully remembered in those 
places which arc the abode of the man 
whose lot it is to labour, and to gain 
Sis bread with the sweat of his brow, 


turn out to be, and when it is to 
begin, (for I apprehend that as yet,, 
although the law is in operation, not 
labourers have boon incommod^h; 
with plethora,) we will not here 
deavonr to determine. But even If iter 
should turn out to bo an abundance, 
altogether unlooked for and unprece¬ 
dented, we would not have Site’ 
Robert Peel imagine that much of the: 
labourer’s grqlitude will go to him. 
The labourer is generally a shrewd 
man, with a good share of honest 
common sense; and lie neither likes 
Ins bread nor his minister to be 
leavened with the taint of injustice.. 
He is perfectly capable of discriminat¬ 
ing between those who consistently 
advocate a cause, and those whbf, 
having profitably opposed it in the 
hour of its weakness, when they 
might have aided it, embrace it afc 
the eleventh hour, in the time of it® 
triumph, when it is capable of aiding 
them. It is not on time-serving 
patriots, such as these, that posterity 
confers her gratitude. Posterity 
gives her gratitude to the upright and; 
sincere, not to the crafty, servile, and? 
deceitful. Posterity admires those 
who convert their fellows to truth by 
persuasion, she scorns those who can 
only convert thorn to dishonour by 
government influence. 

If, then, the majority of elector® 
were in favour of free-trade, Peel ? a 
artifices were null and superfluous;* 
if they were not yet in favour of it, 
they were unconstitutional. IJo either 
did no good whatever to the cause, OK? 
he passed it sooner than constitutional 
principles warranted. In the. latter 
case he might claim some moritfOr an¬ 
ticipating, by a brief period, the tinro 
when it woidd have been duly carried: 
by a majority of the electors. A short* 
additional internal of the enjoyjnenh 
of free-trade £4 then, it appears* tfi® 
utmost extent of his services. Against 
this aro to be piaced all the evils aris¬ 
ing froth Ms peculiar mode of passing 
the measure,—the shock given to con¬ 
fidence in public men by snehsuddea 
inconsistency, — the general lowering 
of political character by his craftiness* 
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’■iftd duplicity,—the disgust excited at 
fifer avowed and conspicuous part 
t l^tch government influence has played 
(/"the occasion. The country feels 
l^tfly offended with the minister, who, 
tf ia. free nation, where the conseien- 
f&roug voice of the majority should 
I'Mhne decide, attempts to anticipate 
decision by the voice of those who 
!’aiti biassed by lower and unrecognised 
n&otives, and who scruples not to boast 
of thc success of such a method, and 
claim to merit on its account. It 
’’febfe justly offended also at the dis- 
■V$fery, that no less than a hundred 
of its representatives, who are looked 
, dtt as the elite of the laud, arc capable 
‘ Of Toting on a measure of first-rate 
importance, on other grounds than 
their own heartfelt convictions; that 
they are ready to vote against it if 
proposed by A, and for it if proposed 
by B. Even the cause of free-trade 
' receives its share of damage by becom¬ 
ing associated with the odium of such 
mischievous, proceedings. This, in¬ 
deed, is felt and acknowledged by 
’ jtaahy of the free-traders themselves. 
I ifiay quote, as an illustration, some 
expressions in a published letter of 
Mr. Vernon Smith, that b,ns fallen 
under my eye. He states as a motive 
for ^declining office, that “ he should 
be very sorry in liis person, however 
humble, to sanction the belief that 
official emolument is a motive of ac¬ 
tion among public men. Sufficient 
shock,* he says, “ has already been 
-given to public virtue;” and he sub¬ 
sequently adds, speaking of the Com 
Bilk “We have to await many mis¬ 
chiefs from its mode of settlement,” 
For our part, had we been free¬ 
trader?,-most earnestly should we have 
rimplored that our cause might not bo 
encumbered with the sinister aid of 
SlrRobcrt Peel. 


Weighing, then, well all the circum¬ 
stances of the case; considering the 
relative value 6f moral and economi¬ 
cal advantages; nay, even looking 
principally merely to the latter, it ap¬ 
pear to me, -as the result of Sir R. 
Peel’s recent proceedings, that no resi¬ 
duum of benefit to the .country is 
left, but a very considerable amount 
of injury. ,Siifih a result is not one of 
. Sufficient lustre and brightness to en- 
ns to grant him the title in ques- 
>Jmon..cf “ splendidc mendax.” 


Let us, however, inquire into the 
other point, as to the character of those 
who wore the dupes of his insincerity, 
and how far the duty of sincerity 
between him and them was binding. 
The duty of sincerity between a. 
leading statesman and that body of 
men who were termed his party, does 
not result from any verbal promise 
given by one to the other, but is a 
tacit compact, arising from the nature 
of things, mutually understood, though 
not defined; and, precisely on account 
of iis tacit nature, and of so much 
being left to good faith, is perhaps the- 
more incumbent on an honourable 
mind. Not, indeed, that the party 
who liave placed a public man in 
power, - have therefore the smallest 
right to claim aif inllueuce over hie 
opinions; — not that because they 
'think they have done a service to 
him, they are to claim his support of 
their views as a recompense for that 
service. He is perfectly free to 
hold what opinions he pleases, but he 
is under an obligation honestly to 
profess those opinions. He is free to 
change them when he likes, but he is 
bound to give an intimation of those 
changes. This^ is not a case of ser¬ 
vices bandied tt> and fro between one 
party and another, but it is a mutual 
duty which all public men owe to 
each other for the furtherance of the 
welfare of the State. Unless public 
men of all parties and positions are 
sincere in the avowal of their opinions, 
public business sustains severe injury.. 
For in this, as in other things, iso¬ 
lated individuals can accomplish little;. 
men must combine their efforts, and 
organise themselves, that they may 
act effectually; and in order; to do- 
this, they must know the general 
tenor of each other’s opinions, and 
count on their support or their hostility 
accordingly. If they once took to- 
deceiving one another on these points; 
if a body, of Whigs came over to that 
Tory benches, (or vice versa ,) and' 
acted and spoke like Tories, merely 
with the view of deceiving them,, 
leading them info erroneous calcula¬ 
tions, and then profiting by the error 
they had caused, such conduct would 
justly be stigmatised as baneful and 
dishonourable. For public men act 
and concert measures in matters of 
the greatest importance upon «th$ 
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belief which they thus entertain of 
the general views of others, and unless 
they can act in security on this belief, 
there is an end of all public confidence. 
But this general sincerity of profession 
and-behaviour, though binding on all, 
even the humblest member of the 
House, is more especially so on the 
leading and more distinguished states¬ 
men, inasmuch as its breach in tlicir 
case is productive of greater evils. A 
knowledge of their real 1 views is of the 
greatest importance to all parties, 
whose measures vitally depend on the 
opinion they entertain of the general 
views of these statesmen. Upon this 
belief they securely act in matters of 
the greatest importance; upon this 
they support or oppose a ministry; 
anti if they are deceived in this belief, 
they are thus induced to act in a way 
which they would, if they knew-the 
truth, think contrary to the public 
welfare. If a man should knowingly 
induce in another, though without 
any actual falsehood, an erroneous 
belief, and snifer him to act in conse¬ 
quence in a way prejudicial to his 
private fortune, (of which wc have 
seen many instances in the late rail¬ 
road transactions,) such conduct is 
justly denounced as highly-censurable. 
But much more censurable is the con¬ 
duct of him who induces an erroneous 
belief in "toother, so as to lead him to 
act in a way prejudicial (under his 
views) to the public welfare. By how 
much the public welfare is dearer to 
the high-minded man than his own 
individual fortune, by so much is the 
misconduct of the hypocrite in Par¬ 
liament greater than that of the 
hypocrite upon ’Change. When, 
therefore, a Prime Minister knowingly 
suffers an erroneous belief to exist in 
the minds of men, owing to which 
they give • him then* support, which 
support, if they knew his real views, 
they would think injurious to the 
public welfare, he is committing a 
breach of a solemn trust; he is suf¬ 
fering, or rather he is inducing, men 
to act contrary to the dictates of their 
conscience, to do that which he knows 
they will afterwards repent of, as 
contrary to what they deem the 
interests of their country; and his 
conduct is in every way deserving of 
the strongest and severest censure. 
That Sir Robert Peel knew that 
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men looked upon him as a Protec-! 
tionist, while he knew that he wad 
not one; that ho knew that, in con¬ 
sequence of this belief, thoy supported 
him; that lie knew that it they were 
aware of his real views,- they Would 
instantly withdraw their support, and 
that as' soon as they discovered thejn 
they would grievously repent of thfifcj 
which they had given him, as having! 
been contrary to the real interests of 
their country;—that he knew all this, 
and that, nevertheless, he concealed 
his real views from' these men, and 
allowed them to retain their erroneous 
belief, and to* act consequently in, a, 
way diametrically opposite to their 
conscientious convictions, though a 
single sentence of his would have, 
sufficed to dispel their error, and 
enable them to further their country’s 
interests conformably with their own, 
views—this, I say, is matter of fact,' 
which lie would in vain attempt to 
deny. 

This case', then, exactly corresponds 
with the .preceding; he has broken a 
solemn though tacit trust; he has 
given a severe blow to public con¬ 
fidence ; lie has culpably sufferedj 
honourable men to deceive themselves 
in matters \ deeply concerning th*G 
public welfare; and his conduct, 
therefore, exposes him to„ a severer 
censure than 1 have any wish to seek 
for language to express. 

And when honest men, who have 
boon for a long time conscientiously 
supporting him, find that he has been 
tacitly deceiving them, and concealing 
from them his real views,—that he 
has been sporting with tlieir convic¬ 
tions, and using them for nothing 
more than tools for his own secret 
purposes,—shall we wonder that (hey 
feel just indignation at such conduct,' 
•and that they express their feelings* 
in stronger terns than suit the delicate., 
cars of Mr. Sidney Herbert ? 

Sir R. Peel has indeed attempted,, 
in a broken kind of way, to excuse, 
his conduct, by saying, — “I neWer 
told yon so and so; if you supported 
me without knowing my real opinions,, 
it was your own fault. I did not,any, 
any thing that you can charge ,$*)$• 
with as a falsehood.’* Without men¬ 
tioning that, in this case, great , sus¬ 
picion is cast on many evenof his verbal 
professions, which come down to no 
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period, surely a sexagenarian 
er cln scarcely need to be told, 
«;titf&*lfere is a deceit in actions not 
fless than in professions. Does he 
think it an exoase that he did not 
, deceive others, but only allowed them 
.4di deceive themselves? A pleasant 
jjdad of^ sincerity 1 Why, this is hq 
%M we than the excuse of a school-boy, 
who,thinks it a sufficient salve to his 
conscience that he has skilfully man¬ 
aged to deceive witliout uttering any 
tffing direetly false with his lips. And 
tW«' is the excuse put forth by an 
^English M inister! M iseral )1 o excuse, 
that fitly crowns the deceit—paltriness 
of mind, almost inconceivable! 

Still* worse is it, when he attempts 
to justify his conduct by taunting his 
friends with, a previous .inconsistency 
of their own, wliioh they had been 
reluctantiyjnduced to commit through 
4dm, in order to support him in power.* 
We cannot understand why ho should 
tUfes delight in exposing the not very 
pleasing recesses of his ignoble nature. 
Certainly, Quom Jupitor vult por- 
derc, prius demeutat.” Otherwise he 
must see that such palliations as these 
are far more injurious to his character 
than the severest attacks of his foes. 

The only case in which this duty of 
sincerity towards public men could at 
all cease to bo binding, and admit of 
at valid excuse, would be, when those 
upon whom the deceit was practised 
were not men conscientiously seeking 
the public good, but were acting from 
Unworthy views, for private or for 
class' interests. In this case, we will 
admit that the duty of sincerity would 
not be of any veiy strict obligation. 
TJhis is doubtless the view tiiat is 
taken by m&ny people of the conduct 
of. the Protectionists ; by all that 
numerous class rcpresented’by Messrs. 
Bright, Villiers, &c .—men who, how¬ 
ever sincere themselves, are not pro¬ 
bably endowed by nature with very 
comprehensive or liberal minds. From 
these gentlemen we hear nothing 
but attacks on the character of the 
whole body of the landlords; they 
look on them as a selfish oligarchy, 
sacrificing the public good to their 
own class interests. Such views 
having been industriously propagated 
by the League, are entertained with 


more or less of bitterness by a coa- 
siderable body of the people. It is oa 
tins account that Sir B. Peel’s conduct 
lias met with so much applause among 
them; this it was wliich animated the 
cheers that consoled him on his resig¬ 
nation of power', his treachery to the 
Protectionists, so far from appealing 
censurable iu the eyes of these ad¬ 
mirers, has rather enhanced the merit 
of his success. But such views, how ¬ 
ever they may suit the minds of those 
ivhose passions are aroused in the 
party warfare of the day, .can meet 
with no acceptance from the impartial 
judge. It is impossible to admit for a 
moment that a very large portiou of 
the whole population of the country, 
including not only landlords but.people 
of all classes, merchants, tradesmen, 
and operatives, wore so lamentably 
destitute of all regard for their coun¬ 
try, and that public spirit was entirely 
monopolised by the party advocating 
froo-trade. Neither can we admit 
that the, large body of Protectionist 
members in the House, forming up¬ 
wards of a tlffrd of the whole, were all 
playing so unworthy a part. For,, 
adding thorn to the converts of 
u Government influence,” we should 
thus have more than half the House 
of Commons acting upon questionable 
motives—a prospect certainly not 
cheering, nor honourable ’ to the 
country. 

Sir It. Peel, indeed, with his usual 
magnanimity, docs not scrapie to 
adopt, in a great measure, the above 
view; and, seeing how little he spares 
the feelings of his own devoted sup¬ 
porters, we canpot expect him to show 
much tenderness to those who, have 
become his foes. Accordingly, wo 
find him making frequenif*hints at 
these luxworthy motives; indeed, but 
for some such belief, we cannot under¬ 
stand how he could have justified to 
himself his deceitful conduct. In his 
last words, on laying down life power, 
he does not conceal his sentiments:— 
“I shall leave a name,” says ho, 
“ execrated by every monopolist, who, 
from less honourable motives,, clings 
to Protection for his own individual 
benefit,” — a sentiment warmly ap¬ 
plauded by Messrs. Blight, Vuliers,. 
& Co. 


In the matter of the Factory Bill. 
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Tho generosity of nature displayed 
in this parting blow is indeed worthy 
of admiration 1 We should scarcely 
think that it was pronounced by a 
man, who, up to the age of fifty-six, 
had done every thing in his power tp 
uphold'tliis very monopoly and oppose 
the Repeal of the Com Laws, and who 
had strongly denounced all imputa¬ 
tions of the above kind, in the lang¬ 
uage of its early and consistent sup¬ 
porters. How noble must be tho man, 
who, having for all his life courted 
and flattered the.aristocracy, and thus 
obtained power as their champion, now 
gives them a parting kick, ami de¬ 
livers them over to popular odium as 
monopolists, after having obtained for 
himself popularity and influence at 
their expense! 

‘Really, let us remark, when Sir 
Robert samples not to express such 
views, he 1ms no reason to be indig¬ 
nant if the stones of his opponents 
break some of the panes of his own 
glass house, ’even though they damage 
a few of the artificial flowers, which 
he has been striving to rear there with 
so much care. 

But, as we observed before, tho 
impartial judge cannot accept this 
opinion of Sir Robert’s. He will pro¬ 
portion his praise and blame pretty 
nearly equally between both parties. 
He will hope that in both, the main 
body of men are acting on sincere and 
worthy motives; in both ho must ac¬ 
knowledge it to be probable that there 
are a few whose motives are of a less 
estimable kind. But he will not put 
all the virtue on one side, nor all the 
selfishness on the other. We have 
yet to learn that Sir Robert is in any 
way qualified to pass" his censure on 
tho body of English gentlemen. Tim 
less he says upon theso points tho 
better. In the impartial estimate of 
the three parties, it is ho and his that 
will come by far the worst off. 

Wc cjjimot then admit that the 
character of the parties deceived, in 
any way justified the insincerity; no 
sufficient excuse is found upon this 
head; and the Breach of the duty re¬ 
mains exposed to grave and severe 
censure. England does not recognise 
such conduct in her Ministers. She 
has long been accustomed to pride 
herself on a general openness and 
sincerity of dealing; and that honesty 
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w hich she looks for in the humbler 
walks of life, she claims in a yet morfi 
imperative degree from her leading 
and conspicuous statesmen. She re¬ 
probates among these all doceitfn! 
and underhand conduct, all espionage 
and mystery; she loves not the secret 
opener of letters, even though tho 
plea of utility bo at hand to excuse 
his conduct; nor is the government 
influence, Sir Robert’s darling, at all 
palatable to her taste. Sudh proceed¬ 
ings she thinks more fitted to the 
court of tho despot, to the sinuous 
policy of the Oriental Divan; in a free 
country she demands that publie men 
should bo hoqcst and straightforward, 
and should not, from whatevcrmotlves, 
suppress and mask the genuine con¬ 
victions of their mind. She looks not 
on language as a method of conceal¬ 
ing the thoughts, but as a method-of 
declaring them. The recent’ conduct 
of Reel has been in every way alien 
to her principles. It was a sMlffll 
coup d'etat well suited to>"a Turkish 
Vizier, but totally inappropriate to an 
English Minister. 

Having, then, examined the insin¬ 
cerity on both the points proposed, 
wc find that in neither does it wear 
an aspect of splendour or of brilliancy, 
but much of-the reverse. We refuse 
it then the title of a splendid insince¬ 
rity, but we qualify it as poor, culpa¬ 
ble, and inglorious. 

Sir R. Peel, however,• gives us 
quite a different account of tho matter: 
he puts in his claim to a generosity oi 
flic purest and most exalted kind. 
“ What possible motives could I have 
had,” he asks, “ except tho most de¬ 
voted and patriotic? See what an 
enormous sacrifice I have made 1 To 
afford my country the blessing!* of 
Free Trade, I have given up my 
power and the confidence of a large 
party, every thing, in a word, which 
is chiefly valuable to a public man. 
I have come forward and bmdly* 
avowed tho truth, in spite of all tije 
taunts of inconsistency and apostasy 
to which I inevitably exposed myself.' 
But these T esteem as nothing in eqm- 
parison with the good of my conntfyf 
For my part, 1 declare that the prottoM 
cst moment of myHfowas when I 
avowed my opinionslto my colleagues, 
and proposed measures for opening 
tho ports.” 
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' ; Ifc j^«nrioiis to observe how com- 

xtjmely blind Sir Robert Peel seems 
; to the point on which his con- 
- -sUjfiet’ is really hlamable. He insists 
: inach on his perfect integrity in pro¬ 
posing the measure, seeing that he 
ipjfcobghtL it highly "beneficial to liis 
|SCOpirtry. SUrely so -self-evident a 
itpmism C|h scarcely need so * much 
paSjjlde: surely it 4s an acknowledged 
' fabt that a statesman is not to blame 
fbr proposing measures which he deems 
*IO be highly beneficial.,; Sir Robert 
was. doubtless most perfectly right in 
^ proposing liis measure; nobody, I ap¬ 
prehend, at all blames him on that 
bead. He was doing his simple duty, 
considering what his views were tipou 
the subject. Rut that for which he 
if justly blamable, is for not hhviug 
done so before". He was culpable for 
• suppressing so long his Zeal opinions, 
for profes^hig to deem free trade in- 

S cious, while really lie thought it 
noflcial.*®** He j#, culpable for the 
general mtffek which he has so loug 
thrown over all his real character and 
opinions, leading astray the minds of 
men, and mining public confidence. 
This is the point to which blame 
attaches, and on this lie is perfectly 
silent. * We should bo glad to know 
whether it was from motives of a very 
high and exalted virtue, that lie so 
long suffered his colleagues, and the 
public generally, to deceive them¬ 
selves? Was it from any very 
stoical sbnse of duty that he so long 
passed himself off for a protectionist, 
when really a free trader? Was it 
from any very intense and devoted 
patriotism that for so long he bitterly 
denounced Whig principles, when, as 
it now turns out, he thoroughly ap¬ 
proves of them in his heart? Was 
it any great stretch of self-sacrifice, 
any very generous magnanimity, to 
obtain power, and so long to retain it, 
upon false pretences,? This is the 
poiw which it would be desirable for 
him to dear up. Instead of this, we 
have much declamation, quite beside 
the purpose, on his virtue in coining 
forward and avowing his real opinion. 
What! is it then any such excessive 
stretch of virtue, that a man should 
actually tell tiie truth? Is it any 


thing so marvellous in a statesman, 
that he should advocate a measure 
which he thinks vitally necessary for 
his country ? 8ir R. Peel seems to 
think that when it entails, as in liis 
own case, the sacrifice of power, sueli 
conduct is eminently praise-worthy 
and moritorious. Why, it is his bare 
duty and nothing more; it is what ho 
ought to lxavo done years ago, hold¬ 
ing tho views he does; or,.rather, he 
should never have entered on that 
power at all. Surely power and place 
are not so dear to statesmen that they 
should think it veiy arduous and 
patriotic to sacrifice them for their 
duty to their country. Not to do so 
wonld be highly blamable, to do so 
is simply right, but in no way a sub¬ 
ject for praise or self-glorification. 
And yet Sir R. Peel naively tells us, 
that the proudest moment of his life 
was when he declared his real senti¬ 
ments to his colleagues, and avowed 
his advocacy of free trade. A strange 
subject of pride, to fulfil (much too 
late) a duty of common honesty l 
Wondrous triumph of virtue, to put a 
tardy close to a culpable and perni¬ 
cious dissimulation, which had already 
been productive of groat harm! And 
this is the glorious feat, which, as Sir 
R. Peel informs us, afforded him tlm 
proudest moment of his life! Curious, 
unenviable career, of which such is 
the proudest moment ? 

It seems then to be “ the enormous 
sacrifice” which he has made, upon 
which he x'ests his claim to devote(|. 
value. “ 1 have sacrificed,” says he, 
every tiling that “ is dear to a public 
man.” Certaiuly, we do not deny 
that he has made many sacrifices. 
He has sacrificed bis ffepaer sup¬ 
porters, handing them over to dis¬ 
comfiture and to the public odium as 
monopolists. By his course of dis- 
simulatpn and deceit he lias also 
sacrificed his character, and with it 
all claims to public eonfidegge. But 
these sacrifices arc not of iny very 
sublime and devoted nature. It is 
not by a sacrifice of character that a 
claim to exalted virtife can best ba 
established. Tho metliodisingenious, 
but somewhat Irish,* and likely to 
meet with no solid success. Thera 


* Simply in its peculiar naivete. We do not mean to assimilate the Irish character 
With" that of Peel 
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remains, then, the sacrifice of power, 
to which we will grant its share of 
merit, (provided it is not made a 
matter of boast.) We learn, how¬ 
ever, from some of his now admirers, 
that it has not been laid down for 
nought. It appears to have been 
exchanged for a good equivalent of 
popularity and influence, upon which 
it is hinted that a firmer power is to 
arise ere long, much grander and 
more durable than the last. Mr. 
Wakley, for instance, informs us that 
“ at this moment Sir R. Peel is the 
most popular man in the kingdom; 
that he is beloved, nay adored, by 
the masses, who believe that no man 
has over before made such sacrifices 
on their behalf.” And that most 
probably “ho (Sir R. Peel) will 
shortly return to power upon the 
shoulders of the people, and will 
remain there just as long as ho 
pleases.” 

If this be. so, what shall we say of 
the sacrifice ? Ilad Sir Robert advo¬ 
cated this measure while it was weak, 
and while such advocacy entailed a 
real sacrifice, then might ho jnstly 
put in his claim to heroism and de¬ 
votion. But he gained his power 
by opposing it while weak, he did not 
adopt it till it was strong, and capable 
of supporting that power. He re¬ 
jected it when its adoption would 
have weakened him, he embraced it 
when his adherence procured for him 
an extensive (though ill-deserved) 
popularity and influence. By asso¬ 
ciating his name with it, he has 
obtained renown, frequently the 
dearest reward of ambition. In no 
way are tho circumstances of his 
conduct such as to support his claims 
to intense and exalted patriotism. 
It is not for men of time-serving 
convictions like these, to' aspiro to 
the rarik of Aristides or Washington. 

If, indeed, we go back to the cha¬ 
racters^ antiquity, wo find others 
much better suited to our man, than 
these exalted natures; but there is 
one especially whose resemblance is 
such that we ISmnot help suspecting 
that there must be more than chanco 
in it. II© is described by Aristo¬ 
phanes, and with such lively and 
accurate traits, that no one can fail 
to recognise the type of our present 
hero. It has not, indeed, been re¬ 


served for the nineteenth century to , 
discover that a measure promising 
cheap food is well suited to procure 
popularity and power, and that the 
favour of the people can most readily 
bo obtained by courting that highly 
important organ, its stomach. * (Nor* 
can wo altogether blame this jndgj* 
ment of tho xt popular bcllua.”) The 
late contest between our political 
leaders is most amusingly similar to 
that descr|bed in the “ Knights,” 
between the two candidates fo^ thcr 
good graces of the Athenian Demos. 

R. Ifii ; i y£ rtt rfirtfte ixQ «(*> Siffii. . 

P. &AX’ iu T(atn'(ttv AXX’ tyi , 

R. ibtir <pt*u rtt vkxX k ( c * ty&t 
yfvvti S' ieunr biiiXti ’Affixmnxtt. 

P. iyti Si ftaZatt 'ItStxrit fUyxyfJiirif A. 

R. Xx/Si tut x\tt,xiutrtt runs traf' ifuv ti'fJtfi 

P. st«{’ i/tfu S' ot.it yt rit trXmMivrra nvmi. 

* 

But it is when, we co$je to the 
crowning trick that%$$nore especially 
recognise our patriot, that famow 
“ coup” of tho hare, whigh has'shea 
immortal lustre our the Am»»^nn6x v . 
IIow exactly was Clcoii like the 
Whigs, boasting 

■M 

K. cU 1 oi \ttyS i|ii; itriSit SSt’ ill' i ytr 

AAAAN. it/jot. Tolkt >.*y£x fj.it yiv^rtrtu { ' 

£ Bvfti tvtt, fiuf&okixit iiiufi it. 

And how beautiful is the heaven-sent 
flash of genius which irradiates the 
mind of the Athenian Peel, when, 
distracting his adversary’s attention, 
by directing it to “ envoys with bags 
of money," lie snatches away the 
choice tit-bit, and proffers it with his 
own hands to the chuckling Demos;— 

AAAAN. £ Ar,fiibut, i(£s t* kttyS & rot fl(u ; 

It is a stroke that may have been 
often imitated, but never surpassed, 
and must excite envy even in the 
breast of his present successful fol¬ 
lower. And is not onr modern tricks¬ 
ter’s recognition of the services of 
Cobden, and his own claim of merit 
for his skilful “ government infiuehce, M 
almost prophetically expressed in the 
slightly varied line— 

* , * 

P. vt ftii tortfjM Kt{3bitif, ri Si xXifj.fi. \fjfo,'! 

and the contest for. their respective 
claims to favour between himself. and 
Lord John? , , * ' 

R, iyii S' ixttSveivr- P. lyit Jf SJtrr.fk yt, 1 
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•Wl^^ifipitihyjadgmeat of theDemos, 

iiynt &Mm rtS mjaft'w 4 X»tit 1 .* 

*■» ' * 

&4. r jXeB,- when wc read^tliis it is.impos- 
|aibie .to hesitate; an Attic colony 
anu&t have settled in England, and 
Jibe sausage-seller’s progeny must 
atill bo tbriving. among ns. The blood 
Ofdhe iA*M*Tt*Axn must yet be .circu- 
iMag in the veins of the x»*w*ruXYis 
*dxh© flay. 

, Tet when we read of our sausago- 
aellcr’s subsequent career, we feel that 
rwe%ave done him injustice; most 
widely different is his policy as Ago- 
racritus, from any thing in the career 
of Peel. 

In fact, our x,r*,*w6xr lt is the AX Xcut- 
ixtit inverted. The Athenian starts 
a demagogue, and ends as a .patriot. 
Peel starts in the character of a 


patriot,, and ends in that of -a dema¬ 
gogue. The Athenian starts with 
the trick of the hare, and. ends in an 
honest and noble policy. Peel starts 
with the appearance of an honest 
policy, and-6nda with the trick of the 
hare. 

The Athenian directs his efforts to 
a high and noble aim, to. purify and 
regenerate the to .purge him 
from the love of gain, from fickle 
eaprice, and overweening vanity, and 
lead him to higher and nobler infill - 
cnees; to attune his mind to old 
national feelings, and ’ revive in him a 
love of his country’s institutions, 
before fast falling into contempt. 
Under the auspices of the bard of the 
shining brow, we are conducted to a 
glorious vision, where amid the sound 
of the opening Propykea, the regene- 



* u Cleon. —There, I’m the first, yon see, to bring ye a chair. 

' Sausdgb-sellerffr-Hiit a table—here I’ve brought it, first and foremost. 

Cleon.r~ t Soe here this little half meal-cake from Pylos, 

-Made from the flour of victory and success. 

Sausage-seller. —But here’s a cake ! See here ! which the heavenly goddess 
Patted and flatted herself, with her ivory hand. 

For your own eating. 

i * 

• • * < * • • • 

Cleon. —This slice of rich sweetcake, take it from me. 

Sausage-seller. —This whole great rich sweet-cake, take it from me. 

Cleon [to ike S. &]—Ah, but hare-pie—where wiil you get hare-pie ? 
Sausage-teller [aside.]—Hare-pie 1 What shall I do 1 Come, now’s the time, 
O mind, invent me now some sneaking triok. 

Cleon, [to the S. S. showing the dish which he is going to present.} —Look there,, 
you poor rapscallion! 

Sausage-seller. Pshaw, no matter. 

I’re v people Of my own there in attendance. 

’ They’re coming here.—I see them. 

Clem. —Who ? What are they ? 

Sausage-seller. —Envoys with bags of money. 

•Cleon. —Where ? Where are they ? 

Where ? -Where ? 

Satttagfrtetier. —What’s that to you ? Can’t ye be civil ? 

Why don’t you let the foreigners alone l — 

»' [ While Clem's attention is absorbed in looking for the supposed envoys, the 

Sausage-seller dexterously snatches the hare-pie out of his hands, and 
presents it to the Demus.} ' ^ 

There’s a hare-pie, my dear own little Demus, 

A#uce harorpie, I’ve brought ye !—See, look there ! 

Cleon [returning.}— By Jove, he’s stolen it, and served It up 1 
Sausage-seller.— Just as you did the prisoners at Pylos.* 

Demus. —Where did ye* get it 1 How did ye steal it ? Tell me. 

Sausage-seller. —The scheme and the suggestion were Divine ; 

The theft and the execution simply mine. ^ 

• Cleon. —I took the trouble. »■:> 

Sausage-seller. But I served it up. 

Demus. —Well, he that brings the thing must get the thanks. 

Cleon [mide.y- Alas, I’m circumvented and undone, 

Out-faced and over-impnd6ntifi«d.” 

Knights of Aristophanes, translated by Frere, 1.1164-9, and 1189-1296. 
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rate aitimgonhfc throne; clad 


in liia Idag^kWt ornaments, w mytfife 

*%4ftmn K*f#r{&t. 

SYftttfi* fp*t0ITU- 

■ Bat what is the vision to which 
Peel’s principles have conducted us ? 
How will the that delights his 
economical mind bear comparison 'with 
that of the Athenian ? The Athe¬ 
nian’s is sitting upon a throne, Peel’s is 
standing bowing behind a counter. 
The Athenian’s is animated by the 
love of the beautiful, Peel’s by the 
love of the gainful. The Athenian’s 
is alive to poetry and art, Peel’s is 
engrossed by industiy and commerce. 
The Athenian’s strives to give real 
value to mind, Peel’s to give exchange¬ 
able value to matter. The Athenian’s 
delights in philosophical, Peel’s in 
commercial speculations. The Athe¬ 
nian’s is a nation of heroes, Peel’s is a 
nation of shopkeepers. There is the 
workman toiling twelve hours a-day, 
while Parliament discusses the proba¬ 
bility of a discussion on his condition. 
There is the pauper, revelling in. the 
workhouse on his diet of “ abundant 
and nntaxed food.” There, too, is 
the liberal cotton lord, proud of his 
intelligence, his piety, and his purse. 
“ I thank my stars that I am not as 
other men are, monopolists, aristocrats, 
or even as’this Protectionist. I eat 
slave-grown sugar. 1 pay half per 


cent income-tax on all that I-possess;. 
I work my men twelve hours a-day, 
and leave them no time for vice and 
idleness. I buy in the cheapest, and 
1 sell in the dearest market.” 

There is the liberality that Refers 
free trade to free man, and tho pria# 
ciples of economy to those of humanity. 
There is the piety that justifies ita 
avarice by texts, and patronises 
slavery on the ground of Christian 
duty. There is the philanthropy that 
loves itself and its tea better than thtf 
happiness of its fellows; that dooms 
thousands of its race to tho lowest 
depths of wo, iirorder to save a penny 
on the pound of sugar. (to, ye 
liberal and enlightened Christians, 
learn Christianity from Voltaire. He 
did not bow before the idol of trade, 
.at which you are now prostrating 
yourselves; he raised his voice*in the 
cause of liumanity*against those vile 
principles of commercial cupidity 
which yon have chosen foryour creed, 
lie, pointing to the degraded negro, 
could indignantly exclaim— 

“ Voyez, a quel prix vous mangez du sucre 
en Europe l” 

lie did not think that market cheap, 
where such a price was paid for it. 
Yes! while you are dealing 1 out dam¬ 
nation in your bigoted sects, lie'was 
more, far more a Christian than you 
are.* 


* We would not apply this strong language to all the' advocates of the measure, 
but only to those who uphold it oft principle as an enlightened and liberal one. If 
it is honestly put forward on low commercial grounds, not on high moral ones; if it 
is frankly confessed that it is an ignoble and selfish measure, in which our love of 
sugar and of revenue prevails over the love of our fellows; if we own that we havo 
not virtue enough to resist these palpable and material temptations-for the sake of 
the impalpable and invisible ones of right and humanity;— let it pass, (sorry tlwugh 
it be;)—Mnaf pio-us and enlightened nation is already disfigured with too many* of these 
commercial blots, to make this further additional one matter of much especial 
censure. We can only lament that having made some beginning in tho true and 
good line, we are so easily induced to give it up; that whereas before we coaid point 
to one brilliant exception .as a source of light and hope, this is now to be extinguished, 
and we are to relapse into totaidarkness. But it is the advocacy of this .measure 
on principle, as an eminently liberal and Christian one, as a triumph of truth, lilprty, 
and reasmi, which is so peculiarly disgusting, and argues the corruption of the people. 
It is the sneer at evej* thing like true generous principle, the laugh at the high 
moral, the complacency in the low commercial, the assertion, of the paramount im¬ 
portance of mere considerations of lucre over all the laws of humanity, that forms 
tho bad feature in the case of these holy Liberals. When we find people, in a ton* 
of profounds piety, putting forth .tho purely commercial principle of buying -in tho 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market, as an inviolable law of the Great Parent 
of the Universe, the infringement of which, even to avert the deepest, suffering from 
our fellows, is an impious rebellion against His will; when we are implored not to 
■ do evil, that good may come, (the evil being a want of sweetness in our tea, and. the 
good, the preserving from slavery and degradation a-large dumber of our racej) 
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L We by no means wish to lay to* Sir 
| Wort’s charge all the evils of the 
f ^lhwe pictiire; nevertheless, we think 
v'ttuk- the economical principles so dear 
to his heart, have had no little share 
contributing to them. Certainly 
>’we took In vain for any efforts on lifs 
parttoeleyate the national character. 
Big last support of the sugar bill is 
admirably characteristic; he is de¬ 
cidedly opposed to its principle, (he 
; empathises indeed most warmly with 
; the negroes,) but, nevertheless, he is 
compelled as usual to support it—at a 
; gmat sacrifice of course to liis feelings 
-—owing to the peculiar position of 
political affairs. Certainly, his career 
cuts a lamentable figure by the side of 
tha* of Agoracritns. 

Nevertheless, though we cannot 
think his career meritorious, it is 
without doubt remarkable. This phe¬ 
nomenon of a man, who through life 
had been regarded as a leader in the 
aristocratic or Tory school, casting his 
skin nearly at the'mature age of sixty, 
and soaring forth in the sunshine of 
popular favour in the gaudy and 
pleasing colours.of the Radical, Is cer- 
tainly$me of a curious and interesting 
‘ kind. , A variety of questions are sug- 

f as ted by it to the inquiring spirit. 

or how long has this suppression of 
Ids real opinions existed? For how 
long has lie been pleased, according 
to his phrase, to allow people to de¬ 
ceive themselves ? Is he still allow¬ 
ing them this amusing privilege ?‘ Do 
wp even now see him in his real 
catonrs, or is some further metamor¬ 
phosis in store? Have his changes 
been the sudden conversions of a facile 
axiid unstable inconsistency, or are they 
the long prepared denouement of a 
secret and mysterious plot? Has a 
tyro in politics been unlearning his 
prejudices and mistakes at the ex¬ 
pense of his country, or lias a Radical 
in disguise been prowling in the Tory 
fold, luring, on the aristocracy to their 
own. discomfiture? 


'career ojf die 

Between the two alternatives- of in¬ 
consistency and insincerity, it nfight 
be thought that his apologists would 
all take the first, and his accusers the 
second; that while the latter attacked 
him for premeditate treachery, the 
former might defend him on the 
ground of a natural facility of disposi¬ 
tion, which rendered him prone to 
sudden conversions beneath the pres¬ 
sure of the times. 

Such, however, by mo means seems 
to bo the case: on the contrary, the 
darker and more mysterious view of 
his conduct is the one taken by his 
most ardent admirers; (fyr, strange 
to say, such beings still exist.) Hap¬ 
pening to be in conversation with one 
of these, (a zealous Radical,) I 
chanced to indulge in some animad¬ 
versions on Sir Robert’s weakness, as 
shown in his numerous and repeated 
conversions, expressing an opinion 
that a statesman so exceedingly fal¬ 
lible must be totally unfitted to guide 
the destinies of a great nation. But 
such, 1 found, was by no means the 
view of my radical friend; who, 
somewhat to my surprise, maintained 
that he was a most able and skilful 
man, by far the beet fitted of all our 
existing statesmen for the post of 
Prime Minister. Of any thing like 
weakness he would nflt hear. Does 
Peel’s general character, said he, 
savour of weakness? docs he look 
like an innocent child, who does not 
know w r hat he is about ?. Depend upon 
it there is a method in his inconsis¬ 
tency ; depend nponit he has perfectly 
well known, all along,, the game lie 
has been playing. 

What! then, said I, do you mean to 
Say, that all his former, professions 
were insincere? that when be op¬ 
posed Canning on the Catholic ques¬ 
tion, he all along looked forward to 
his carrying it? that when he.opposed 
the Whigs, he intended when in 
power to adopt their principles?’that 
when he inane jiuch strenuous profes- 



d to deal finely In slave produce, for the sake of promoting 
-Will among all mankind;” then, I« say, that this servile liberality, 
cupidity, this Christianity of the *Change, is beyand ail .express'"-.". 
wfc wohfcy ®f the sbaftB of Voltaire’s satire than tj» 

$ke; present measure will probably. cause * grower 

flu* 
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sions in favour of Protection, he all fess to oppose them on principle?— 
along had an eye to the repeal of the why did he not declare that he was 
Corn Laws ? * / \ only waiting for the public mind to 

Certainly, replied my friend, I may ripen ? 1 cannot say that I got a very 
say not, only that I think it, but that satisfactory answer on this head, but 
I know .it. Do you suppose that so it was something to the effect that the 
skilful a man would make his moves public good, statesman-like discretion, 


without having ail eye to the game he 
was playing? 

And is not such insineerity, said T, 
most detestable? 

Insincerity 1 replied my Liberal, 
with a shrug of the shoulders,—it is a 
fine word, a very pretty word for de¬ 
clamation; but, young man, when 
yon, are as old as I am, you will 
know what it passes for in the politi¬ 
cal world. Depend upon it, only 
those ciy out about it who are hurt 
by it; those who benefit by it give it, 
quite a different name. Tile man 
who is an apostate and a renegade to 
the party whom he betrays, is a 
virtuous and patriotic convert to that 
which receives him. 

Surely, cried I, if Peel has really 
been playing the game yon attribute 
to him, no one could hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce him insincere. 

Not at all so, said his admirer, his 
sincerity can easily be defended. I 
look upon him myself as a most sin¬ 
cere patriot, notwithstanding the ijiew 
that I take of«his policy. His prin¬ 
ciple has been*a most consistent and 
patriotic one;—always to cany the 
popular measure, as soon as the public 
mind was ripe for it. 

But was not, then, his conduct to 
Canning most reprehensible, when he 
professed such repugnance to the 
Catholic claims ? 

Not by any means; he really op¬ 
posed them at the time, because the 
public mind was not yet ripe for 
them; and he sjuccrdy proposed them 
afterwards, because it had ripened in 
the interim. The measure which 
would have been hazardous in the 
former case, had become safe and be¬ 
neficial in the second. The same may 
be said of his apparent ^changes with 
respect to the principles of the Whigs 
and the Free Traders. He abstained 
from these doctrines as long as their 
, popukrity was doubtful, and em- 
immA'Ikem as soon as the maturity 


peculiarities of political affairs, might < 
justify some suppression on this point; \i 
In fact, continued my friend, his 
whole opposition to the Whigs and 
the Reform Bill, was nothing but a 
piece of acting, into which be was led 
by the force of circumstances. No¬ 
body thought that the public mind 
was so nearly ripe for it as it proved 
to be, and Peel therefore was not pre¬ 
pared to take advantage of it. It was ’ 
an unforeseen event which took him 
by surprise, and he thus, against his 
will, was forced ont of the movement. 
But his opposition was entirely ficti¬ 
tious,—he was never a Tory at heart *. 
he might use their prejudices as tools 
to serve his purposes, but he was 
always too wary to adopt them in 
reality. His heart was always with 
the popular doctrines, more so than 
was the case with the Whigs them-, 
selves, as his recent behaviour winces. 
He is ready now to take up ario%arty 
out their principles at a point where’' 
they themselves hesitate to do so; 
This is what he has all along been 
aiming at,—the post he aspires to is 
that of the man of the people, the 
leader of the movement. lie is far 
better fitted for this than the Whigs; 
he has no sickly visions of finality. 
He will not scruple to carry out the 
dominant wisheS'of the people, whither¬ 
soever they may lead. Then he has 
this peculiar advantage, that while 
most other- ministers are fettered by 
their pledges and professions, these 
are no impediments to Peel. Thlffis 
why I look upon him as our fittest 
minister, because he will most fr$fy 
carry out the people’s will. As |tedh 
as that will is decidedly 
his only care will be to execute 
We ventured to raise some double 
as to the fitness of such a character fer^ 
the post of Minister. Surely; 
he can scarcely be fit for a, rttor, wj 
is thus servile to toe.dombikiii f 
of the day* Surely 


blie opinion bad rendered them be somewhat In ad\ 
m a fid beneficial.■ *• and rather capable.__ 

Wl '$ 1bea,'l inquired, did he pro* opinion tiian coi^pc^edni^ 
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,*£*1SF HUS’ look to more tatwaaftbril- 
replied he, that may be true, 
JS#fc it we look to solid utility, the case 
S %’diflferent. In a despotic country, 
;-*weh a’ minister as you require might 
; "be heedful; in Austria, for instance, a 
Ityfetternich may be of use to direct 
-tad anticipate public opinion. But 
%f a free country like ours, where 
public opinion is so active, we shall 
’"never want demagogues to fbrm it; 
*bf these there will always be aplenti- 
*frd stocky the. difficulty is to find a 
nhdhister who will interpret and exe- 
tate the popular will, after it has been 
. IkShioned by these more original 
»fipirits. And this, if I mistake not, 
% eminently found in Peel, as time, 
I Suspect, will demonstrate. Think 
“hot that his career is over; think not, 

' aS his short-sighted adversaries may 
'imagine, that he is extinguished as a 
■public' man. That darling wish of 
bis heart, to be borne triumphantly 
into power by the masses, as leader of 
•the popular movement, lies at length 
almost within his grasp. His recent 
{desertion of the aristocracy was admir¬ 
ably timed; though he may have lost 
theltf|tapport, he has gained in ex- 
tfitage the favour of the people. . lie 
has craftily quitted the falling house, 
tb take ampler lodgings in the new 
stad rising fabric. However power¬ 
less'he may seem to the ignorant, he 
Instill admirable cards in his hand. 
His adversaries may lie formidable in 
number, but they are weak in intrinsic 
Strength. No one knows better than 
■“toe how to play them off one against 
•the other, and to profit by their dis- 
Stensiom. Meanwhile he is patiently 
biding* his time, which, be assured, is 
’ttot far distant. Politics have lately 
displayed much greater wonders than 
the triumphant return to power.of Sir 
•Robert Peel. 

‘And if once lie return, think not 
that he will easily be dispossessed of 
It/ He will well know how to play 
■the part 'of the popular favourite. 
There stands not iu the House a more 
thorough Radical than the inner man 
■of Sir Robert Peek It is from him 
that we shall obtain Extended Suf¬ 
frage, finally to become Universal. It 
is from Jhim that wo shall' obtain the 


diminution, and at last abqRtlai* 
of Church Establishments; It is front 
him, or from such as he, that we may 
hope finally to obtain‘‘a Republic, 
You may stage, and think such' a 
prospect absurd. Would you have 
thought it more absurd, ff I had told 
you three years ago that from him we 
should have obtained Repeal of the , 
Com Laws? Depend upon it, we 
shall yet sec the day when Sir Robert 
will be the trimnphant popular 
minister. 

• Heaven forbid! thought I; yet I 
was forced to confess that it did not 
seem uhUkely. I could, however, by 
no moans join in the admiration which 
my friend expressed for such a dia¬ 
meter. While granting that some 
respect, might be felt for the skilful 

uuyuyif, who leads and sways the 
popular mind, I could feel nothing but 
contempt for the sorvilo u t , who 
merely watches and follows it. I 
rallied him somewhat upon the mag¬ 
nanimous liberality, which could ally 
itself with so poor and ungenerous a 
character, so debased, if his account 
were true, by meanness, duplicity, 
and hypocrisy. My Radical waxed 
somewhat warm, and at length he 
parted, in all the dignity of his libera¬ 
lity* thinking me a young fool; while 
I returned, laughing his generous 
patriotism, and thinking him a servile- 
minded old humbug. * 

The more, however, I pondered on 
the subject, the more did I see the 
justice of his views on Peel’s charac¬ 
ter, and at length I almost entirely 
coincided with him,—in eveiy thing 
but Ills admiration. 

What then shall wc say of these 
principles, looking at them under their 
moral aspect ? Taking, his admirer’s 
view, I know not how they could 
escape the severest- censure. But 
though these admirers of his make no 
scruple in adopting this view, and 
even in wannly defending It, we can¬ 
not bulr hesitate to follow their ex¬ 
ample. An insincerity so deliberate, 
so calculated, is more than we can 
readily admit. No doubt, his actual 
conduct has been sufch as my friend 
above described, as facts sufficiently« 
show. No doubt, ho has professed 


' ^ * The above conversation, though with no pretensions to exact accuracy in the 
Expressions, is strictly founded on fact. 5 
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^B# v »e^of principles when seeking accurately how long they have hem 
gower, -anif'another when in posses- suppressed, and he has not favoured 
Sion of it.- No. doubt, he has used us on this point with much specific 
the aristpcrdtical element as his step- information*, but it would appear that 
ping-stond to greatness, and has they latently existed at the time that 
afterwards kicked it over for the he so strenuously opposed that go- 
popular one* as its support. But we vemment, and that the germ : of 
think that these principles have acted Whiggery was developing itself in 
in a great measure spontaneously, his bosom, while outwardly he was 
without any very fixed and deliberate shining as a high Tory. \; 

plan in his own mind. We take his With respect to the Catholic Ques- 
conduct to have been not so much tion he Is more communicative, and 
the result of calculation, as of the he takes care to inform us, in a speech 
peculiar organisation of lus nature, revised by his own hand, and pub- 
We believe him to have been in a lished for the benefit of posterity in 
great measure unconscious of the In- Iiansard, that here, too, his duplicity 
herent servility and flexibility of his had been of long standing, and very 
convictions. When he opposed a much of a deliberate and premeditated 
measure, he probably imagined that nature. When proposing, as Minister, 
he did so chiefly on its own merits, the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
and was not aware that his conversion tion, which outwardly he had so long 
would inevitably take place, as soon opposed, ho reports himself to have 
as public opinion was ripe for that said, “ So far as my own course in 
measure. this question is concerned, it is the 

Let us, however, listen to himself, same with that which suggested itsen! 
and see wliat light we can derive from to my mind in the year 1825, when I 
his own lips as to the nature of lus was his Majesty’s Principal Minister 
principles. By his own account, in for tfie Home Department, and found 
the case of the Com Laws, the sup- myself in a minority in this House on 
pression of his .real opinions lasted this [the Catholic] Question.”fejvow, 
for somewhere about three years, the course which he was then pur- 
** About three years ago,” says he, suing was that of openly advocating. 
“ a great change took place in my and supporting the Catholic claims, 
opinions on the’ subject;” but it seems And the same course, he tells us, 
that for the public good, he thought it (that, therefore, wc must conclude, of 
best to allow people to deceive them- his advocating these claims,) Bug- 
solves, and therefore carefully sup- gested itself to his mind in 1821. 
pressed all intimation of this change. His duplicity then was of long stand- 
So far, then, his own account tallies ing; for he did not, as is well known, 
with that of his admirer, and we have suffer the public to be in the mast 
his own word that his insincerity, for aware of any such suggestion, from 
a considerable period of tune, was the time when it presented itself to 
deliberate and calculated. But the his mind in 1825, till 1829, when he 
actual duration of this hypocrisy it first avowed that favourable leaning 
must evidently be impossible to de- to those claims, which had. so 15ng 
t ermine with accuracy; for if a person lain dormant in the interior of his 
can, by his own avowal, practise it breast. His conduct certainly was 
knowingly and deliberately for three well calculated to prevent any SUSpl- 
years, it is probable that in a vague cion of the existence of such a ten 
and unconscious way, not thoroughly dency in his mind; .for la 1827, two 
known even to himself, he has been years after the suggestion had offered, 
indulging in it for a much longer itself, he declared himself compelled, 
period. • by a painful but rigorous sens#-Of 

Again, with respect to his Whig duty, to. quit Canning’s ministiy, SpS 
principles, it is impossible to determine join the opposition against that states.**;, 

* Hansard’s Debates, vol. xx. New SerieB, p. 731.* The speech is B&id, in a irate 
on p. ?27, to have been “inserted with the permission and approbation s pf Mr. 
Secretary Peel.” t > . V . 
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4 on account of his own deep Would fain demonstrate* it lias a con* 
VtWpa^nance to those claims, mid his trary meaning, it can be only,'we pre- 
oon'nction of their ruinous tendency, same, when taken in some non-natural 
] Nay, more, he suffered himself to be sense ,*-^-the fixing of which, we leave 
borne into power for the ostensible to those mdre conversant than our- 
purpose of-resisting those claims, and selves with that very ingenious mode 
■, ■ made the round of the country amid of interpretation, 
the acclamations of his supporters, as And if it be true that he did feel so 
Fijotestant champion, without giving disposed, that he was “ almost per- 
the slightest hint of the suggestion suaded,” at that early period, of the 
which the minority in 1825 had awak- wisdom of granting the Catholic 
ened in his mind, and which was so claims, then his subsequent behaviour 
Shortly to develop itself in fall force, in putting hinfself at the head of the 
fts soon as he was sealed in power. party who unflinchingly and nndoubt- 
v If, then, we are to believe life own ingly opposed those claims, as injuri- 
aecounVhis hypocrisy in this matter ous to the country, his professing to 
must have been of considerable dura- coincide fully in their views, and his 
tion, of much skill, and consummate obtaining power on the strength of 
perfidy. Though a feat of life earlier those professions, cannot but be looked 
prime, it must, have been quite worthy on as a political manoeuvre of the 
to compare with the recent great ex- most disingenuous and culpable kind, 
ploit of his maturity. What could have been the motive 

The speech from which we have of his making so strange a confession, 
extracted the above passage, is the is a somewhat curious subject of in¬ 
same which gave rise to the discus- qniry. We think we recognise in it 
sion in Parliament, in which Sir an attempt to establish a kind of 
Robert’s conduct in this business was vague compromise between insincerity 
attacked. He then endeavoured to anil inconsistency. If life conduct 
rebut the charges founded on it, by were attributed to mere inconsistency, 
denying the authenticity of the ex- ho must plead guilty to a long pre- 
pressions attributed to him, some of vious mistake, and must forfeit all 
winch rested only on the isolated re- pretensions to political prudence and 
ports of particular newspapers.* But foresight. If, however, it were 
the sentence above quoted stands at thought that he had for a long time 
^fall length in his own corrected report had a secret leaning in favour of the 
ip Hansard; revised, as its title tells Catholic claims, and had only been 
ns, by Mr. Secretary Peel, the anthen- waiting for the ripeness of public opi- 
tidty of which has never been ques- nion to declare his real sentiments, 
tioned. And certainly its natural then he would escape the charge of 
sense would lead us to conclude, that weakness and imprudence, and would 
he was ready, in the interior of his only incur the blame of a beneficial 
mind, in 1825, to embrace the cause insincerity. He would thus gain the 
of Catholic Emancipation. If, as he good graces of all those whose strong 

* The expression which was chiefly insisted on in that discussion, and which he 
strenuously laboured to disprove, was that in Which ho was reported to have said, 
that in 1825 he gave it as hfe opinion to Lord Liverpool that “ something ought to 
be done for the Catholics.” He strongly denied having "ever used those words, and 
aa indeed*they are not found in many of the reports of his speech, there would not 
appear to be sufficient evidence that he did so. But it was labour lost to disprove 
the point, #>r this sentence after all was by no means so clear or explicit as that 
which stands in his own revised report. He might have stated that something 
ought to be dope for the Catholics, without its being thereby evideut, that by that 
■something he meant the measure of Catholic Emancipation. Some other course 
might nave_ “ suggested itself to his mind,” as a solution of the difficulty. But when 
he tells ns in so many words, that the course which then suggested itself to his mind 
was the very same winch he afterwards pursued in proposing the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, no loom for question is left; this is a precise and explicit 
statement to which’we do not see how two meanings can well be given. When 
pencil ij, statement stands in his own corrected report, it was worse thap idle so 
Strenuously to disclaim the weaken one, 
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Attachment to the measure would 
make them overlook, in behalf of its 
Importance, what they would consider 
a pardonable deceit. . 

This view, indeed, he could not ex¬ 
plicitly state in so many words, as it 
would have laid him too open to the 
accusations of his opponents; but it 
can be hinted at, as in the above pas¬ 
sage. For what ^intelligible meaning 
can be attached to that sentence, if 
it do not convey the idea that his 
inconsistency, after all, was not so 
flagrant as had been represented; that 
his mind for some time previously had 
been leaning that wty, and that, to 
use his peculiar phrase, his course was 
“ the same with that which suggested 
itself to his mind in the year 1825.” 
We believe this expression to be the 
most accurate that he could have used. 
The design of supporting the Catholic 
claims had not then fully ripened in 
liis mind, he had not formed any 
accurate and deliberate plan of con¬ 
duct ; but the possibility of doing so 
at some future day secretly “sug¬ 
gested itself to his mind.” A scarcely 
audible voice whispered in his mind, 
“ Perhaps, Peel, sonic time or other, 
in certaiu contingencies, State neces¬ 
sities, public duty, &c., may require 
that you should lend a favourable ear 
to the Catholic claims.” "W bat these 
peculiar contingencies were would 
also be suggested by the same little 
voice, but in so low a tone and in such 
vague tenns that he himself would not 
be able to render a definite account 
of them. 

Whatever, however, be the real 
construction of the above passage, or of 
any other similar ones that may be met 
with among his speeches, we our¬ 
selves should not be disposed to attach 
too prominent an importance to them. 
.Such confessions might be admirably 
fitted as a taunt to him, as an “ argu- 
mentnm ad hominem,” as a case of 
“ habemus confitentein reumbut it 
is not on his own verbal expressions 
that the judgment on his conduct 
is to be formed. Strange Indeed 
would it be if a skilful orator should 
so blunder in his speech as openly to 
avow' an act of duplicity and deceit; 
it, is only matter of marvel how such 
expressions as that, above quoted 
could ever have been used. Bnt, in 
a case like this, if he wished fully to 


express ail that he knew of his own* 
intentions, if he desired to unburden* 
his mind by the fullest possible con¬ 
fession, he would not be able accu¬ 
rately to do so, and his own estimate 
of his own character would be little 
worth. It is an unfailing conse¬ 
quence with those who practise hypo** 
crisy in the view of deceiving otners f 
that they also at the same time deceive 
themselves. One deliberate and sys¬ 
tematic piece of deceit produces on 
incalculable amount of this subtler 
and unconscious hypocrisy. It is a. 
kind of general veil or mantle in which 
the person walks;~which conceals his 
soul even from his own view, and 
deceives him as to the motives of his 
own actions. Under its soothing 
influence no sense of insecurity is felt; 
and the man whose conduct is all the 
time biassed by some egotistical mo¬ 
tive, walks in the jjrond conviction to 
himself that he is a model of patriot¬ 
ism and virtue. Such an hypocrisy, 
to take a prominent instance, is well 
exemplified in the case of Cromwell; 
but illustrations must be familiar to 
every one in the humbler walks of 
life, and if ho have a difficulty i» dis¬ 
cerning it in others, ho will have none 
if he knows how to examine himself. 
It is a tendency which exists in all, and 
roquires strong efforts for its subjuga¬ 
tion. All strong- passions or desires 
carry it along with them, unless their 
deceptive influence be firmly coun¬ 
teracted by the stronger desire for 
truth ami right. 

In Sir Kobert’s case we believe it 
to have arisen from the act ion"'of a 
strong egotistical desire of power and 
fame, unchecked by any heartfelt and 
earnest convictions with regard to the 
truth of his public principles. His 
whole career is a continuous proof 
of this defect of all genuine and 
liyely seizure of the*truth; for neter 
docs he advocate an -‘opinion while it 
is weak, and never does he oppose it 
when it is strong. Owing to this, liis' 
principles, though ho himself may hat'd' 
no distinct consciousness of it, haVO 
insensibly bent themselves t & tl$ 
stronger motives of ambition. He, 
remains all the time in ignorance^- 
the secret bias, and is by ho means 
aware of how far from true patriot¬ 
ism he is. v* 

Accustomed to rely on |he opinions* 



'others, from the absence of alUar- 
i bojiviction in himself, he must be 
ed to trust to their voice even in 
,}|na£ter8 relating to his own conduct$ 

; fed, when he hears the cheers of the 
populace that salute him at the door of 
Jpel£ouse of Commons, he lays the flat¬ 
tering unction to his soul that he is a 
martyr and a patriot. How should it 
be otherwise? When he hoars himself 
applauded as au eminently virtuous 
Jtfia injured man, what means is there 
Of undeceiving him, if his own 
.conscience be silent or confirm the 
delusion? I find it well remarked to 
my purpose by Mencius, the Chinese 
sage, speaking of some statesmen of 
his day, whom he declares to have 
had only a false appearance of virtue, 
Having had for a long time this 
false appearance, and not having made 
trny return to sincerity and integrity, 
how could they know,” he asks, “ that 
they did not possess it?”* 

And when we speak of the weak ■ 
ness or servility of conviction, wc 
would by no means be understood to 
mean a mere liability to change. The 
man of sincere and earnest mind fre¬ 
quently changes his opinions oftenest. 
The difference lies in the motives of 
the change. In the case of the oamest 
man theso arise from his own mind, 
;, In the case of the servile-minded man 
from external circumstances. Such, 
. for instance, are political advantages, 
or the number, or clamour, or strength 
fcOf the advocates of an opinion. Cir- 
*cumstances generally enable us to 
discriminate pretty accurately. If 
« man always rejects an opinion when 
khared by few, and always adopts it 
when popular and dominant; if he has 
nothing to say to it when it is of no 
service to him, but embraces it when 
it is strong, and can give him renown 
and popularity, we shall not probably 
■, err in deeming ‘that man to be of. a 
servile mind, vrtmting in sincere and 
earnest convictions. The truthful- 
minded than at onco avows his change, 
the servile-minded one cunningly con¬ 
ceals it till it suits his purpose. If, 
besides this, a man be cold, pompous, 
and an egotist, if his character be 
marked by duplicity, if Ms^language 
be plausible, but unsatisfactory if he 
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be fbund to pay paore deference to his 
foe? tft 41 ian to his, friends 
from affection, all these are corrobo¬ 
rating tests of^tbe wvlle character in 
question^ Though it'may be difficult 
to assigiMts precise tokens in words, 
there is less affinity in discriminating 
it in practice. 

It is this total want of oil earnest 
and heartfelt conviction of the truth, 
which forms the key to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the whole of Sir R. reel’s 
career. Deciphered by this, all the 
tortuous inconsistencies of his course 
arrange themselves in systematic or¬ 
der, all the vari&l hieroglyphics of his 
mysterious conduct yield a clear and 
intelligible meaning. The man who is 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his principles, labours unceasingly to 
impart them to others, to urge upon 
them the importance of his views, to 
point out the beneficial results which 
must flow from his course of policy. 
Such an earnest conviction animated 
Pitt in ills resistance, to the French 
Revolution, Canning in his advocacy 
of the Catholic claims, Wilberforcc in 
his endeavours for Negro Emancipa¬ 
tion ; and lately, (if we may be par¬ 
doned somewhat of a bathos,) Cobden 
iii his war against the Corn Laws. 
Without meaning to assimilate the 
merits of these various efforts, - they 
all serve as . examples of the way in 
which men act when animated by a 
genuine and sincere conviction. But 
there is no principle, great or small, 
which has owed its advance in public 
opinion to one sentence of Peel’s. Say 
rather, there is none which while yet 
in its infancy, and in need of support, 
has not been opposed by Mm to the 
best of his power. While it is weak, 
he raises his tongue against it; while 
it is doubtful, ho halts between two 
opinions, and watches the straggle in 
cautious silence; as soon as it has 
become dominant and can dispense 
with his support, he proffers his aid 
with copious professions of zeal, and 
seeks to fix on his inglorious brow 
the lgurcls that ’rightly belong to 
another. 

Had he lived in the Roman world 
at an earlier age, when Christianity 
was yet striving against the secular 


Meng-tBcu, Book II. chap. 6, Art’. 30. Pauthier’s Translation. 



powers, whilo.it jsrae, yfak aad^dot 
spised," who, would- jfease > opposed, it 
more loudly than the ^ Cohort Peel of 
the day i Who. yrow l& ve hiore 
waxrhly urged its impracticability, its 
unfitness for the condoms oMfe? who 
would more eloquently have exhorted 
the Roman world Ho hold to the 
wisdom of their forefathers ? As, how¬ 
ever, the tide gradually and steadily 
rolled on, and cray by day one con¬ 
version followed another, these, elo¬ 
quent protestations would begin some¬ 
what to flag, and at length that 
plausible toiigue would lie in silence. 
But when ht last it began to make 
its way among the higher powers of 
the land, amid the eminent and 
wealthy; when finally it even pene¬ 
trated into the Court of the Emperor, 
and rumours began to be whispered 
that he himself looked on it with no 
unfavourable eye, a few days before 
Constantine’s conversion Pellius would 
announce his formal adhesion to its 
principles, with an intimation that he 
had for some years been leaning that 
way, and that “ a similar course had 
suggested itself to his mind, ” even 
at the time when he took some part 
in the Dioclesian persecution.* A 
skilful management ofgovernment 
influence,” pouring grace and miction 
on many benighted minds, would 
secure him a good claim to merit, and 
he would doubtless bo rewarded for 


inasmuch as they aye not ashamed td 
avo'W, a change m their opinions. It* 
is of such as these that the wise Con* 
fuclus pointedly says, u The mo£t 
honest men of their time are the pest 
of virtue.” f * 

“ What 1 ” asks the surprised dispiplp 
W6n-tchang, “whom do .you call fib 
most honest men of iheir time ? ” 1 f \ 
“Those,” replies the Sage, “WfrO 
direct their principal efforts to speak 
and act like all the world, arc the 
adulators of their age ; these are the 
most honest men of their generation.” 

“ And why,” says the disciple, “‘do 
yon call them tliq pest of virtue ? ” 

“If yon wish to find a defect In 
them, yon will not know where to lay 
hold of them; if you wish to attach 
them in any place, you will not be 
able to compass it. They participate 
in the poverty of the manners of their 
age. That which dwells in the|r 
heart resembles integrity and sin¬ 
cerity, and their actions resemble the 
practice of temperance and virtue. As 
all the people of their country boast 
of them incessantly, they • believe 
themselves to be models of perfection. 
This is why I regard them as the pest 
of virtue.” ” 

“I detest,” continues Confnciiis, 
“ that which has only the appearance 
of reality: I detest the tares, in the 
fear that they Mill ruin the crop. I 

DETEST T1IE SKILFUL STATESMAN, IN 


his seasonable change by a high post 
amid tho officers of the regenerate 
Emperor. 

This time-serving conduct, skilfully 
managed, will frequently succeed ad¬ 
mirably with tho world; for these 
children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of 
light. The sincere advocates of prin¬ 
ciples through good and through bad 
report, are looked upon as unpractical 
and fanciful theorists ; while those 
who carefully M r atch their opportunity, 
and conform themselves with good 
grace to the dominant tide of opinion, 
are hailed as able and practical men, 
and .even obtain from the mass the 
praise of more than common honesty, 


THE FEAR THAT HE WILL CONFOUND 
EQUITY.” f 

Might not tho simple lessons of 
Confucius be read with advantage 
even in our enlightened age, which 
certainly is not without its u adu¬ 
lators?” Might not they do some 
good to Sir Ii. Reel, and awaken that 
“ skilful statesman ” to a juster esti¬ 
mate of Jiis real virtue ? 4 

The idea contained in the above 
passage is most accurately and pro* 
foundly true, and shows,, like most bf 
his remarks, that Cojjfuclus hs£d a 
penetrating knowledge pf hnmkn 
•nature. Thero are, in fact, 4 two great, 
classes into which mankind may be 
divided; those whose mbdei of odn- 


* This chronology might seem difficult to conciliate with the life of an 
but it must be remembered that the Robert Peel never dies. There ar§ 
t])e world not only one, but many representatives of the character, 
f Meng-tseu, Book II. chap. 7, Art. 37. Fauthier’s Translation. 
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! $$$, is : (he general conduct of,the 
mm to they live, and owe 
flfPCie model Is an ideal in their own 
Unattainable indeed, and never 
1$ he realised in practice, but the mere 
aiming at which elevates their cjhar- 
ftjU$ter. The first of these are the men 
^escribed aboveby Confucius, “ whose 
mgntipal effort is to think and to act 
: s |hst uke all the world,” whom he 
Ironically terms “ the 4 most honest 
:’«$» of their district.” And even in 
\$itr day,$hia class furnishes us with a 
>Mt number of “ most highly respect? 
able men.” Destitute of all splendid 
Visions, they are never led astray into 
juay extravagance that might shock 
the decorous laws qf society, and they 
are looked upon accordingly as models 

temperance and virtue. . These are 
the “children of this world” most 
wieein their generation: the “men 
of the world,” from whom arise the 
sharp practical man, the skilful states¬ 
man, the lime-serving diplomatist, 41 
and all tne host of vicars of Bray, 

. whether in religion or politics. 

The others are those who derive 
their principles not from the fashion¬ 
able dicta of the world, nor the ruling 
doctrines of the age, but from the idea 
of truth within their own minds; who, 
“thoughthe sun were on their right 
band and the moon were on thcrrleft,” 

, would not be diverted from the genu¬ 
ine eonvictions of their conscience. 
They look hot to the flickering glare 
of public opinion, but to the immuta¬ 
ble light of truth; these are “the 
children of light,” the souls of pure 
and high-minded virtue. From these 
have sprung all that humanity has of 
great and noble,' all those who have 
sacrificed on the altar of truth; in rc- 
ligidn the Martyrs, in philosophy the 
Sages, in politics the sincere and de- 
yh|ed Patriots, They do not despise 
opinions because the world despises 
them, nor do they honour them because 
Cheworid dofuthem honour;, they are 
“justi ac ten aces propositi viri," who 
ap not ebb and flow with the tide of 
public opinion. 

In which of these two classes Sir 
Robert Peel is to be placed, is what 
his own conduct will decide»*better 
than our judgment.. Nevertheless, 
we'wM hazard the opinion, that Sir 


Robert Peel is no child of light. We 
suspect that there are very few prin¬ 
ciples, for which he would suffer him¬ 
self to, be burnt,—even in effigy. 
With no high ideal by which to guide 
his eonduct, with no generous or. ex¬ 
ited views, he has ventured on a 
career beyond his powers. Fitted by 
Nature to make an excellent Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, he has not 
known howto content himself with 
his proper post. A narrow egotist, he 
has attempted to guide the destinies 
of a great nation. His career, as 
might have been expected, has been 
a notable failure. If it be not ex¬ 
posed to very hoavy blame, we de¬ 
cidedly must withhold all praise from 
it; if it have little of the execrable, 
it certainly has nothing of the admir¬ 
able. tJnstable as water, how could 
he excel? and excellence has been 
wanting accordingly. '* His career has 
been one continuous mistake; the 
greatest mistake of all being that he 
ever began it. His only discoveries 
have been*, that he had previously 
been in error. His only victories have 
been over his friends, whom thrice he 
has dragged through the mire of dis¬ 
honour.! lie has portioned out tri¬ 
umph to his foes, defeat and bitter¬ 
ness to his supporters. Ho quits 
power amid the disgust and indigna¬ 
tion of his old friends, and the con¬ 
temptuous patronage of his new. Such 
has been the career of the safe man, 
the practical and able statesman! 
The generous Canning, a man. of real 
and noble ideas, was looked upon as 
dangerous, and the wary and cautious 
Peel was raised to power in his stead. 
Could they have foreseen—those who 
were tolling for their safe man, and 
so alarmed at the dangerous* ideas of 
Canning—that it was to the safe man 
they were to be indebted for Catholic 
Emancipation, and Repeal of' the 
Com Laws? Reflect upon this, ye 
lovers of safe men, and be wise: 
choose those who are really safe, and 
see first that they are men at all, and 
next only that they be safe ones; men 
—of high and bold ideas, not crafty 
and narrow-minded egotists. 

The above described modification 
of character is, no doubt, extensively 
prevalent, and by its frequency in 


- * Talleyrand ia a good example. 


f Catholic Bill, Factory Bill, Com Bill. 
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their ranks oasts somewhat of a shade much leas Ideal aild more substantial^ 


over the whole body of politicians and 
statesmen; so much so, that it was 
an axiom Of one of the most distin¬ 
guished of their number, that they 
were all to bo considered'dishonest, 
till their conduct proved the contrary. 
But, though far to6 many examples 
of it aid afforded by political history, 
we may safely say that seldortf has a 
better opportunity of studying such a 
character existed, than at the present 
day, when it is exemplified in a far 
more open and unblushing way than 
usual, by the two most noted actors 
on the political stage, the one of. 
England, the other of Ireland/' it is 
impossible not to recognise the in¬ 
trinsic similarity in the characters of 
Peel and O’Connell, though outwardly 
very differently modified by the cir¬ 
cumstances and the tempers *>f the 
nations with which they have had to 
deal. But* in both, one great cha¬ 
racteristic is the same, that their 
professions have been at variance 
with their convictions; that the ends 
to which they have secretly been 
working, have been totally different 
from those which they put forward to 
tho public as their aim. Both have 
made use of principles and feelings as 
tools to their ambition, in which they 
themselves did not in the least degree 
sympathise; nay, which, in Peel’s 
case, were the secret object of his 
hostility and aversion. Peel made 
use of the principles of Toryism, the 
banner of Church and State; O’ConncH 
of the principle of Nationality, so 
dear to the Irish, tho cry of Repeal, 
and the Parliament in College Green. 
That O’Connell cares little enough 
about Repeal, is now sufficiently 
evident; and that Peel cared abso¬ 
lutely nothing about Toryism* is but 
a faint expression of the truth, inas¬ 
much as his object has evidently been 
to overthrow it, as soon as it had 
raised him to power. O’Connell, 
while professedly upholding the cause 
of the National and fiery Anti-Saxon 
party, lias secretly made friends with 
the much less romantic and‘more 
practical interests of the Catholic 
priesthood aild the Whigs; Feel, 
while professedly maintaining the 
doclining'i cause of the Church and 
State, the old institutions, the na¬ 
tional* feelings, &c., of the country, 
has secretly made friends with the 


interests of the commercial dasseS, ’ 
and the Manchester cotton fordjfi, 
Both have ended .in a complete 
rapture with the party pf iriifch ttofy 
were the former champion. PeeliS at 
open war with the Tories, O’ConflM 
with’ the Nationals. The love of'them 
former friends, is in both casfes tamiM;, 
into bitter disgust and contempt: ogp* 
as We have already, heard violent 
denunciations of Peel from his old 
supporters, we shall probably er6 
tong hear equally violent agaiffet 
O’Connell. Both, in fact, share the 
merited fate of Tong-continued falsify 
of principle; they stand forth in their 
old ago with their nakedness un¬ 
covered, tho contempt of all those 
who can penetrate the hollowness qf 
their career. For both the same 
excuse is set up, that. they deceived 
for the good of their country. Fpr 
both tho excuse is alike untenable, fpr 
nothing can justify such deliberate 
tampering with the truth; and ! in 
both, their final exposure may serve 
as a warning to show how delusive is 
such a notion. " * 

On tho whole, however, wo must 
greatly give the preference to the Irish 
agitator; his services to his country- 
have J)cen much greater, his PxertiOns 
much more effective, and his career 
much more consistent; for, however 
insincere he may be on certain points, 
he has never been guilty of professing 
principles diametrically opposite 
liis convictions; he cannot be accused ' 
of any such hypocrisy as that of pro¬ 
fessing Toryism while in heart a Ra¬ 
dical. He has consistently supported!? 
and very mainly procured, by his own 
exertions, many measures important 
to his country; not to name others* 
that of Catholic Emancipation. Util 
there is not a single measure Which 
owes its success to the exertions of 
Peel; though he may have beet^he, * 
nominal instrument of Varying them,! 
their triumph has been far reautythe 
work of others, and they wouldfaaye 
been passed with equal or greater, 
readiness had he never existed/ Th:* 
Com Bill, on which ho rests his jMjH 
cipal claim, has doubtless lost mirat 
more by his long-continued oppo$ttdft? 
than it has gained by his : taray/t®/ 
version. Ho has done nothing but 
adopt those principles which had 
already become dominant through the 
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superio* to feel. In 
banter re^)Qofe :S^ tho IM$ and fipen 
> -ifimmOHHie of- t)be Irish agitator, is 
i ArprefiwdUte to*thOeota ana repulsive 
fsgotism of the English statesman. 

*t„ That the career of the man who, 
f 'ftrttja weak principles, as above de¬ 
scribed, attempts to play a conspicuous 
part in politics, will be pregnant with 
humiliation, is what wc might at onq> 
predict. In the present instance of 
J?eel this has been most stxikingiy ex¬ 
emplified. Unable to nourish hhnsclt 
with the food, of truth, he has scantily 
sustained himself by eating his pro¬ 
fessions. Perpetually has ke'oppoaed, 
to the best of his power, meu whose 
principles he has afterwards been com¬ 
pelled to adopt. After gaining power 
by such opposition, he Inis been torccd 
to confess that he gained it by injuring 
his country. Even should wc take 
tho most favourable v iew of his cou- 
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1 hip duty would entitle him to grati¬ 
tude add respect. But, alas! it turns 
oht that this ium ^pnviction was waut- 
• urn, that It was based on a foundation 
or sanfi; that what principles he bad 
Were vague and weak, and were liable 
to be bbjis&i aft the time, much more 
than he knew, by extraneous and 
contingent cireumst anecs. This is t he 
reason Why they afterwards gave way, 
when their yielding was demanded by 
his political position. The Ion of 
duty that was deemed so stem and 
inflexible, prov ed, when the test was 
applied, to be pliant and elastic ; the 
convictions which were believed to be 
based on tlio firmest Protestant pi in- 
ciple, turned out to be chiefly depen¬ 
dent on public ripeness. And when he 
reflected that ho had gained hispowci 
by so mistaken a course, by b<> un¬ 
founded an o])position to Canning, 
siuely thib would call for feelings ot 
repentance on account of his ptevions 
errors, this would at least demand 
some expression of that contrition 
and humiliation, which seem so de¬ 


duct to Canning, that llio nature of tasteful to his nature. But this is 
the case will allow, how much lia-. it what he seems peiuliailv disinclined 
still of a humiliating character! lie to do, and till some such avowal ot 
is reluctantly induced, at a 'great repentance has been made, we cannot 
sacrifice to ids feelings, to join the think that bo will have expiated hi*. 


unfortunate opposition against that 
statesman, solely, as he bdu res, fiom 
& stem sense of public duty. Yet he 
is obliged afterwards to confess that 
Canning was much wiser than himself 
in tho matter, and to carry the very 
measure on account of which liis 
friend had been so mercilessly assailed 
He discovers that the violence done 


on or. 

liis position with respect to the 
"Whigs is of a similarly humiliating 
kind. "What must he non think ot 
that bitter opposition which he 
formerly promoted and encouraged 
against them, now that lie discovei 
that lie is fully prepared to cany out 
their extiemest principles? Must it 


<o his feelings, npt only was product! i e 
Of no good to his country, but actually 
of detriment. He discovers that his 
, former objections were not (as had 
been pressed) to tho principle' of the 
measure, but only because the public 
mind was not yet ripe for it, and that 
1 as fOQik as the public mind ripened, 
his own would ripen too, "What re¬ 
gret must thtts Jie excited in tho mind 
awakened to the consciousness of its 
Jong mistake 1 

If he had boen satisfied that his 
opposition to banning had proceeded 
man a film and well-grounded con¬ 
viction, from unswerving sense of 
ftUhlia duty, his conduct* however 
^ repugnant to his feelings, would, on 
the whole, be a just subject of pride, 
aftd the sacrifice of his friendship to 


not be a subjei t of penitence, to him 
to discover, that here again liis polity 
was, under his present v lew s, injurious 
to his country ; that liis power has 
been based on an opposition to people 
wiser, as lie now confesses, than him¬ 
self? Yet hero, too, he most strangely 
resists any avowal of contrition or 
humiliation. 

This phenomenon is not of an 
amiable nature, nor one which would 
dispose us to a favourable view of his 
career. Wc can scarcely, I think, 
wonder, all tilings considered, that his 
previous conduct, and more especially 
that towards Canning, should have 
been brought under discussioft in Par¬ 
liament, as liable to the suspicion of 
premeditate duplicity and insincerity 
-—of having, in fact, been similar to 
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that of his three last * years iyith 
respect to the<?om Laws. Ill 1 , indeed, 
would it haYe epokeafor thpjpblitical 
morality of that Honourable House, If 
his conduct had been passed Weir 
without notice. J as Ifie^ttsuir'‘fend - 
proper course which might be'l^oked 
for from a British' Stat^ap^ 1 IJjwfc 
this question we willleave others to 
decide, for this is a point offWhich 
every one must entertain his own 
opinion. Since such has avowedly 
been his conduct for the three last 
years, there is nothing to prevent ns 
from extending it over the whole of 
his public life. • Wo do not, hoy ever, 
purpose to enter minutely into any 
such researches. We can only wonder 
at the very needless amount of agita¬ 
tion into which his supporters were 
thrown, when the subject, not long 
since, was broached in Parliament. A 
belief was there expressed, that his 
conduct on the Catholic Question had 
been equally insincere with his recent 
behaviour on the Corn Law's; that he 
had then, as now, suffered his col¬ 
leagues and the public to deceive 
themselves, and had not openly avowed 
liis real opinions. Sir It. Peel is 
roused to the greatest indignation at 
such an assertion. Yet surely this 
anger in him is somewhat out of 
place. His present insincerity, or 
deceit by sufferance, he does not at¬ 
tempt to deny;—it would, indeed, be 
Useless for him to do so. Why, then, 
is he so indignant at the idea that his 
former conduct should have been 
similar to his present? Was insin¬ 
cerity a greater crime twenty years 
ago than it is now ? Is deceit in the 
green tree worse than it is in the dry ? 
If his public duty in 1845 authorised 
him to allow' ‘ Lord Stanley, Lord 
Ashburton, and his party generally, 

“ to deceive themselves,” why might 
it not have authorised him in 1825 to 
allow Mr. Canning and Lord Liver¬ 
pool to deceive themselves also ? If 
It be lawful for him now to mask and 
suppress his real opinions, why should 
It, pot have been so then ? Yet by his 
eneraetic protestations he would seem 
to think that it'must have been highly 
censurable. Such charge's could only 
proceed, if we believe him, from the 
iaM Amt Vindictive malice of political 
! .b||xmchtk ‘ Yet What are these 
charges ? Hie charges of having done 
then precisely what he has avowedly 






abed & mea«®te 
We,-' when 
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of havihg‘sm«BtcSi 
an4>d|ft cofditu, . 
astray; bffcevlngo; 
professedly on pr 

reality "he Was only_ w _ 

dent symptoms of- public ripeheegj# 
oT for eomo other favourable 
tare, as might best suit- his views* * # ; 

, His indignation, then, seems to me 
tb be the severest censure that coflld 
be passed on his conduct; and since 
he takes such pains to condemn him¬ 
self, we will not* trouble ourselves 'to 
defend him.. Wc will leave him to 
Bis own tender mercies; from no 
quarter can his castigation proceed 
better than from his own hand. 

We will merely hint a few remarks 
on the line of defence he has adopted. 
He seems to think that it all turns on 
some verbal expressions of his own, 
and that if he establish his position 
on these, no possible ground „is left for 
suspecting him of insincerity. He 
insists several times, “ I repeat that 
the whole of this question turns on the 
point, Did I, or did I not (at a cer¬ 
tain time) use such and such expres¬ 
sions to Lord Liverpool?” We can¬ 
not agree with him in thinking that 
the question turns mainly upon this, 
or even that it is much affected by it. 
The question, in our apprehension, 
turns upon this:—Seeing that you 
have been, through an unknown por¬ 
tion of your career, accustomed to 
suppress and mask your opinions, and 
allow people, as you phrase- it, to J 
deceive themselves, have we any rea¬ 
son to think that your conduct was 
more ingenuous in your youth than ft. - 
was in yonr mature prime^nd ‘Is III, 
your declining age? SeSbg whitt \ 
your practice has recently been,; We 
think that people must be aUbwed »qn * 
these matters to judge for 
and to form their oWn opmiott 
your insincerity, as^to" its nature, 
duration, audits amount. ^IndA.m^f;.:^ 
the question were to be decided 
own Words, it would fare* ill 
case; for, as wc saw above, b$l 
of liis-'f revised and coreeit|d 
his own expression* ontiiis 
make against him more Jhan 
his bitterest op^nlntb^tlpdt 
we*to believe his,own M&m 
the same course which her pursued in 
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4 ii|£ 2 ty, with respect to the Catholic 
^dpeBtion, had suggested itself to his 
^' bd so early aB in 1825, wo should 
f l&C' forccd to regard his conduct to 
^^oujning as disgraced by most culpable 
f'^tofpoodsy. Ho must have opposed 
f' : tbat statesman upon hollow and dc- 
f* ceitful grounds, and must have ob- 

S ed power upon false pretences, 
do pot assert that such was aetu- 
the case, but if we are to believe 
s'!. Ws, statements it must have been so. 

; We can only hope that his account of 
/the business was incorrect, and that 
the foresight ho would seek to attri- 
bute**to himself had no. real existence. 
If, then, any body is maligning him, it 
would, seem to be himself; and when 
he is thus merciless to his own cha¬ 
racter, he can scarcely wonder at 
some severity from the bands of his 
foes. We have no wish for our part 
to say any thing of him so injurious, 

' as that which he has left on record 
against himself; and we will leave him 
t therefore, as before, to smart beneath 
the lash of his own self-inflicted 
Chastisement. 

There is another charge, quite 
distinct from the preceding, brought 
against him with respect to his con¬ 
duct towards Canning; viz., that ho 
sanctioned the violent attacks made 
against that statesman by some of his 
supporters.* 

.His own language, indeed, is free 
from this violence, bnt we can scarcely 
avoid thinking that blame attaches to 
him for indifference in the matter, for 
suffering his followers to employ an 
ungenerous mode of warfare against 
his rival, when if may reasonably be 
supposed that a decided expression of 
disapproval on his part would have 
gone far Ao put a stop to this. His 
conduct, in the case of the Whigs Mas 
veppy similar, and their very generous 
behaviour at the present time to him, 
affords a most striking contrast to Ids 
previous treatment of them. As to 
the actual guilt ip be imputed to these 
direct assailants of Canning, we hear 


very different estimates. That their 
attacks had a very powerful effect 
upon him personally, and were bitterly 
felt by him, there can bd no doubt; 
and there seems no good ground for 
questioningjtbc opinion of his relatives, 
that they had a share-in hastening his 
dea^h. It is urged, however, in their 
behalf,; that they were doing no more 
than wnat is frequently done in politics; 
that they were young men, accus¬ 
tomed to sec violent personal attacks 
considered *au ordinary weapon of 
political warfare, and they would pro- . 
bably therefore think that theirs were 
perfectly en regie ; that their assaults 
were not more bitter than what have 
often been made on other statesmen; 
that public men must expect this kind 
of annoyance, and that it was impos¬ 
sible to anticipate that they would 
produce so unwonted an effect in this 
instance. Granting them the fidl 
benefit of these apologies, thcro will 
still remain a considerable share of 
blame. If a practice is culpable, 
however general, those who adopt it 
must bear in some measure the guilt 
of any evil consequences that ensue. 
School-boys are in the habit of flinging 
stones without any very great regard 
to the damage they may occasion, and 
the practice among them not being 
looked on as blamable, we cannot, 
from proofs that a boy has flung these 
stones, argue in him any very pecu¬ 
liarly evil nature. Nevertheless, no¬ 
body can deny, that if one of these - 
boys, though not much mo|c careless 
or vicious than his fellow*, should 
chance to aim so full at a more than 
usually delicate head, that his stone 
should be the cause of death, this 
should be a subject of repentance to 
him, a lesson that he should remember 
with humiliation for the rest of life 
life, and one which should bo fre¬ 
quently quoted as a%seful example of 
the culpabilityfof the practice. A 
guilt of a nature analogous to this is 
what we should attribute to. these 
assailants; the guilt of great wanton- 


Tfa&t.this opposition to Canning was characterised by a peculiar Virulence on 
the part of some of its members, appears to be indisputable, inasmuch as if'teems to 
beJne received opinion #f those best acquainted with Canning, that it had It eonsidei* 
•hare in canting his death. Thus, net to mention othertestimonies,his»wid©w, 
“ Unfttoseu' su> seqneutiy joined seme of thtep'politicians hi office, entitfer teHMtir. 
renwh him with having joined her husband’s murderers. Feel himself 
. pot escape faom severe blame on account of it, and on* of, his relatij 
is mentioned as one of the most notable of the culprits. 
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ness and meanness, though not of 
malice prrpen/te. 

And if a person whose years, or 
wnose position, sheh as a tutor to 
these boys, ought to have rendered 
him wiser, should have been standing 
by at the time, while these stones 
were raining against a friend or rival 
of his, with the view of diverting and 
pleasing him, and should have regarded 
the matter with indifference, thinking 
to himself it is no more than what ail 
boys do, it is not likely thflt any harm 
will come from it this time more than 
any other; — ho also should look on 
bis connivance, under the circum¬ 
stances, as matter of humiliation and 
repentance. Aculpability similartothis 
very possibly attaches to Sir It. Peel, 
and if so, it should not be looked upou 
as in anj way light and trivial, how¬ 
ever much it may be sought to be 
sheltered by custom or example. 

If is blame indeed in this matter 
would be rather negative than posi¬ 
tive, rather of omission than of com¬ 
mission, and would not therefore afford 
ground for any positive charge. Very 
probably, by the ordinary rules of 
political warfare, his conduct in this 
affair would be justifiable. It would 
be deemed sufficient by them that he 
should be clear from all such \ iolonee 
himself; it would not be thought in¬ 
cumbent on him to take any especial 
ppins to stop it in others. Had lie, 
however, been of a generous nature, 
wo should have expected more than 
this; and we think in that case lie 
wouid have taken more energetic 
measures to repress this wanton and 
culpable practice, especially against 
one who had been Ids friend. There 
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ordinarily done; he .would have scents 
more clearly the culpability of the r 
practice, though established by usage, * 
and would have blamed ft in stronger 
language than many of his party! l 
would thiuk it merited. We think, 
therefore, that it is a passage inAte , 
career which he should look on wim 
deep humiliation, although we should 
not be disposed to consider it the , 
ground of any veiy serious charge. • 

It is riot, however, in any waya 
matter of wouder that some should - 
entertain a severer judgment; for Sir 
11. Peel’s subsequent conduct has been 
such, that it justifies much liberty of 
opinion on these matters. It is in 
these cases that a perfect sincerity 
and ingenuousness of conduct is of - 
the greatest use in purging a charac¬ 
ter* which may undeservedly have 
been placed in untoward and sus¬ 
picious circumstances. If bis own 
wily and deceitful behaviour has very" 
much weakened the defence vj;hicn 
such a character would have afforded 
him, he has none but himself to 
blame. We can feel no pity for him 
under such imputations, for these bub- 
picions are no more than the natural 
and proper punishment which general" 
insincerity calls down upon itsblf. 
As one'of the rewards of truthM 
and ingenuous conduct is |hat it for¬ 
tifies the whole character, and repels 
unmerited suspicion, so the fitting and 
appropriate punishment of hypocrisy 
is that it throws a tarnish over the 
whole career, and prevents the as¬ 
sumption of the high tone of blame¬ 
less and unassailable purity. 

Nor can we leave unnoticed the 
weakness of his retort on his assafl- 


is certainly nothing in his conduct on 
tins occasion to applaud; no generous 
traits, as there might have been, to 
raise him in our estimation. But this 
is more, perhaps, than wc could rea¬ 
sonably expect; men do not look for 
grapes from thistles, nor for genero¬ 
sity from Peels. We cannot well 
ma^e it ftn actual charge against a 
man, that he was not generous; ab¬ 
sence of generosity is not guilt, but 
poverty QT character. That Sir R. 
Pcel’a conduct on this occasion may 
have evinced poverty of character, is 
no more than what his general Career 
would dispose ns to believe. A higher 
mlna would not have been contented 
With doing .no more than what was 


ants, when he complains so loudly Of 
these old accusations being Msturoed ' 
after so long a slumber. Ho woulii 
argue from this that they arise entirely 1 
from'party malice. “ I ask,” sayshev!', 
“ whether, if I had not broogM fojf!- f 
ward the present measure, I Show'" 
have heard a word of* all*these fttoftjjwj; 
sations?” Very likely not; we 
agree with him that in that case 
would probably have lain. . 

without much revival of notice. 
aente a mind must, one would 
perceive that their re-ajp^arkl^Pliv 
the present moment 
be expected, independent of 
or tmworthy ntWdves^ : 

Conduct las been eW^dndtnflrirwnd 1 



; ifflnpBCffltented, and peopfo are natn- 
to- trace up the hidden 
^ftp-rings In winch so remarkable. >*• 
tipptiey takes its me. But more tbair 
defeat—it is his recent conduct which 
I more especially establishes his insist* 

''tsesity; and does he forget that it ta 
on the Suspicion of insincerity, that the 
culpability of much of his -previous 
' course depends ? His career eannotwell 
be judged a priori, but it can be somuoh 
better, a posteriori. JVhen hte refers to 
the character given him by Canning, 
as a testimony of this integrity, does 
) he think that Canning would have so 
expressed himself, if he had known 
at that time what was to be Itig future 
conduct on the Catholic question? 
Does he not see that it is his subse¬ 
quent behaviour which entirely nulli¬ 
fies all thfe praises that Canning relay 
have bestowed upon him, even if it 
were- not futile in everyday to refer 
to such compliments ? And docs he 
hot #ee that his recent conduct iu the 
case of the Corn Laws aggravates 
the suspicion of insincerity? It is 
this which has reasonably awakened 
a scrutiny into the previous events 
of his career; it is this whichJhas ex¬ 
cited that discussion which has fixed 


no -ground if his oon- 

dgefchaghcihtly and rigidly scrutinised; 
' lap’sthings considered, he is 
not a, Jnfcgoct, who , 3 tazt lay claim' to 
any excessive and scrupulous deli¬ 
cacy,- For our p&rfy when we hear 
his conduct to- Canning censured, 
though it may be too severely, we are 
rather disposed tq, reserve our pity for 
Canning, t|ian to give any portion of 
oqj: tenderness to the fragile and sen¬ 
sitive P,eel. For Hs it not jjgecisely 
one of the* complaints to which he is 
justly liable, that he was not duly 
alive to the evil" of such attacks when 
made against the charaetom-of another, 
and that he profited by the support 
of. those who made thorn, without 
any very energetic .remonstrance ? 
Did he not stand by while the iron 
was eating into the soul of his former 
friend; without any very great and 
poignant grief, without any severe 
disturbance of liis equanimity ? He 
appears to have maintained a magna¬ 
nimous composure, and philosophically 
to have reaped the advantages, un¬ 
mindful, in liis short-sighted views, 
of what might happen to himself. 
“ Eheu ! quam tern ere in nosmet legem 
sqncimus iniquam!" Now, when his 


for ever an unmusical dissonance be¬ 
tween the names of Canning and of 
Feel. ^ f t 1 

For our own part, putting aside liis 
culpability in the matter, we would 
look upon his relation with these 
maligners of Canning, to bo not so 
much blamable as ominous. How¬ 
ever much we may be disposed to 
acquit him of any eonnivance in the 


own conduct is assailed, though on 
just and reasonable grounds, while 
that of Canning was attacked on the 
most frivolous and unreasonable, 
whither has suddenly vanished that 
stoical fortitude with which he so 
firmly bore up agaiust the attacks on 
his friend? Now it is,.,Ms turn to 
wince and to complain, io pretest 
against all ranconr in politics, to de- 


matter, yet the mere fact that his 
power owed obligation at its outset to 
so violent an opposition against a man 
like Canning—an opposition which 
so deeply imbittered the career of that 
generous and high-minded statesman, 
this mere fact, I say, is an unfortunate 
and untoward foct, one which would 
stand as no happy augury at the com¬ 
mencement* of the brightest course of 
*piire and irreproachable patriotism. 
But when it stands at the commence¬ 
ment of a career like his, of that long 
tissne of inconsistent profession, of 
masked and disingenuous policy, it is 
a gloomy and an inauspicious fact; 
one which fully justifies the expression 
of his antagonist, in calling his an iil- 
omgjued and a sinister%arecr. • 

■ * Whatever view be taken, there is 


precate all asperity of tone, to claiin 
a mild and courteous mode of discus¬ 
sion. Maxims most good and true iu 
themselves, but why were they not re¬ 
membered earlier ? Where were they 
among his former party? where were 
they when those unjust attacks were 
made, whicbPtoow form a jnst subject 
of attack in their turn ? It was hot 


from him nor his partisans that the 
voice was raised which stigma^aed 
those proceedings. No: hi# present 
complaints are idle: to bd of avail 
we ought to have heard of them earlier. 
His position at present is no more, than 
the s -jrcsult of that natural and 
equitable action, by which injustice, 
though late, punishes itselfr is 
a law* of ^nature from which no 
man may escape; neither a beggar 4 
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nor a. Pretnien Onq twwr begets 
another, of l$fc& brtwxl and' kmd with 
itself, T9 tvenfiU l(y* » fMrm pit ttHiftm 

r/xrti, rfirifte >’ i<**«* yiyym.* The CUp 

which in his youth ho tranquilly suf¬ 
fered a nobler soul to drain to the 
dregs, how should he refuse in his 
declining years to put Ms lips to the 
margin V Let him try its taste with 
the best faco he can, without super¬ 
fluous winnings or complainings, 
lie need not be unnecessarily appre¬ 
hensive of its effect; it will not act 
on him as it did on a nobler nature. 
The chili and callous organisation of 
the egotist Will receive no more than a 
beneficial stimulus Atom the potion 
which is death to the generous soul. 
'Hie darts which would find their way 
direct to the frank and open heart, 
will fall blunt and powerless long 
before they reach those hidden and 
inaccessible recesses of Ids own, 
cased as it is in a triple mail of cold¬ 
ness, secrecy, and self-delusion. 
Should a stray one, piercing that ele¬ 
phantine hide, awaken an unwonted 
smart, our pit} would be steeled by 
the reflection, — “ J’allas te hoc vul¬ 
ture, Pallas immolat ,” and we should 
watch the flow of blood, with no ap¬ 
prehension of a serious effect, but 
w ith feelings of pleasure, arising 
from the souse of a somewhat satisfied 
justice. 

What, then, is the moral of the 
whole matter? A short and simple 
one. 

Let no one aspire to a leaping 

PART IN POLITICS, UNLESS IIE POSSESS 
GENUINE ANP J< VRNEHT CONVICTIONS 
LET NO ONE WHO HAS NOT SUCH IIRM 
PRINCIPLES IN HIS HEART, GIVE I I- 
t TRRANCE TO FNLRGKIIC PROFESSIONS 
*WJTII HIS LIPS : LET NO ONE WHO HAS 
NOT A GRFAT SOUL SET UP FOR BEING 
A GREAT MAN. 


If Sir It. reel’s career as a public 
man wero over, the reflections sug¬ 
gested by it, howc\ cr interesting in a 
speculative point of view, would not 
be of much immediate practical im¬ 
portance. But such is by no means 
the ease: this mysterious character 
is still among ns, playing Ills part 
upon the stage, and possessed of very 


Vlf 

extensive influence and popularity. 

It is this, indeed, which renders lus’ 
example more peculiarly baneful and 
demoralising, for, owing to the fa* 
vour he has gained by his recent mea¬ 
sures, the hollowness and insincerity 
of his previous career are by many 
wholly overlooked. The admiration 
lavished on snch a policy as this, must 
exercise a most pernicious influence, 
injurious to the character of public 
men, and of the nation at large. 
Every thing that can counteract this 
mistaken tendency,* would be a real 
benefit; and it |s chiefly witli this 
view that we have been induced to 
contribute our mite in an otherwise 
nngenial task. Hat when we find 
skilful insincerity receiving the praises 
due only to disinterested virtue, we 
feel called upon to lift our feeble voice 
against so lata! a delusion. The pros** 
pect, by no means improbable, of his 
return to power, renders such efforts 
still more important. For such an 
event is far more likely than many 
would be inclined to deem. How¬ 
to cr deserted lie may lie by his old 
friends, a new and rising party is 
gathering around him, and the old 
c hampion of the High Tories is become 
the flower of the Ultra Radicals. The 
strongest hopes arc entertained by 
these of his speedy return to the 
post of Minister. Wo are told, as 
quoted hbove,‘ that he is to be trium¬ 
phantly borne into power on the 
shoulders of the people, and in that 
enviable position to remain as long as 
he pleases; a sort of perpetual C« rand 
Vi/acr. lie has made friends, it 
w ould appear, w ith the Mammon of 
the Cotton Lords, that when the 
Landlords failed they might receive 
him into everlasting habitations. That 
he lias sufficient popularity and Influ¬ 
ence for this purpose is not to* be 
questioned, and tho jealousies of the 
two great rival parlies are likely to be 
favourable to his views. If it be true 
that be has all along been working to. 
tliis consummation, that bis secret anil* 
steady aim has been to come out as 
the Popular Minister of the move¬ 
ment, however severely his previous 
conduct must be censured, we cannot 
deny it a certain amount 6f skill. We 


Translated by Shelley: 

“ Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind : 
The foul cubs like the parents are.” 
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hope, however, that it will meet with 
the ill success that it deserves. It is 
impossible to think that a character 
like this, however ablo, is fitted to 
govern the nation. That the popular 
will, whatever it may bo, will be 
readily executed by him, is perfectly 
dear; but something more than this 
is necessary to constitute a good 
Minister. They must indeed be a 
peculiar kind of Liberals who would 



M License they mean, when they cry liberty, 
For who loves that must iirst be wise and 
good.” 

Now their chosen master, Sir 
Robert, has unfortunately placed him¬ 
self in such a position, that he cannot 
be both wise and good. 'His course 
must either have been very much 
mistaken, or very insincere, so that if 
he be wise he cannot be good, and if 
he he good he cannot be wise. It is 
Impossible, therefore, that lie can be 
both, though perfectly possible that 
he may be neither. We cannot, then, 
congratulate the Ultra party upon the 
acquisition that they have made; and 
if as friends they find reason to lie 
satisfied with their new champion, 
they will be the first of his friends 
who have done so. 

Surely, how ever, we are not yef so 
badly off, but that we may find men 
both wiser and better for our Ministers. 
Let us hope that the new government, 
in spite of its very inauspicious com¬ 
mencement, may at least, by its 
honesty and sincerity, form a brilliant 
contrast to its predecessor. They 
have a great task before them, one 
which will test their worth and their 
abilities to the utmost, and afford the 
amplest scope to their energies; viz. 
the improvement of the social condi¬ 
tion of the labouring classes. Let 
them know at once, and let them 
openly proclaim it, that tins will re¬ 
quire far higher and more extensive 
principles than those of political 
economy; that it will not be accom¬ 
plished fey the “ competition ” or by 
the “ state of nature " proposed by an 
Episcopal economist, nor by the 


mere process of buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market. 
Nay, let them be well assured that it 
will require an infringement of this 
sacred principle, however blasphemous 
it may sound in the ears of our Liberal 
cottonocracy. It will require an in¬ 
terference with the market of labour, 
and with the lordly privileges of 
capital. They must be prepared to 
encounter the censure of mail} a dog¬ 
matic economist, the odium of many 
a wealthy capitalist, and even the in¬ 
gratitude of many of the people upon 
whom tlicir benefits shall be con¬ 
ferred. The problem is one for which 
tlioir predecessor, Sir Robert, was 
evidently totally unfitted, for it will 
require minds above the spirit of the 
time, Statesmen who must anticipate, 
not follow, tlic reiguiug popular doc¬ 
trinal. 1 Their present conduct will 
show whether they are really Liberals, 
or merely false and empty assumers 
of the name; whether they are in 
possession of the high and true prin¬ 
ciples which conduce to tho virtue 
and happiness of Stales, or whether, 
like the mass, they aie principally 
engrossed in commercial and indus¬ 
trial doctrines. It cannot be dis¬ 
guised that they have made a vciy 
poor beginning, disgraceful to their 
name and to their former achieve¬ 
ments ; Let us hope that shame may 
serve to stimulate them for the future 
to something more glorious and 
honourable. 

Sir Robert reel’s conduct will serve 
them in many matters as a useful 
example, as a solemn warning, as a 
] (radical illustration of the homely 
adage, that “honesty is the best 
policy.” Wo have seen enough of the 
evils entailed by a masked and disin-« 
genuous policy, which delights in 
allowing people to deceive themselves. 
Let us utfw contrast with it the ad¬ 
vantages of a sincere, open, and con¬ 
sistent course. Let us profit by the 
late Premier’s career as an example, 
in which case it will not have been 
without its use; and let ns, by so 
doing, avoid the disgrace of falling 
again under his power. 


Pi mfed by II tffiam Biaclwood <f* Sons, Edinburgh. 
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• But tlie fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the tliiu-gpuu life. 

M ilton. — Lycidas. 


The name of John William Smith, 
hamster-at-law, of the Inner Temple, 
now appears, possibly for the lirst 
time, before nineteen-twentieths of 
the readers of filacktvood’s Magazine. 
It is that, however, of a remarkable 
and eminent man, just eut off in liis 
prime, before he had completed his 
thirty-seventh year: having as yet 
lain little* more than a twelvemonth in 
his grave, to which he had been borne 
by a few of his sorrowful and admir¬ 
ing Mends, on the 24tli of December, 

1845. Another eminent member of 
the English bar, Sir William Follett, 
belonging to the same Inn of Court, 
and also cut off in the prime of 
life, while glittering in the zenith 
of his celebrity and*. success, had 
been buried only fiv6 months pre¬ 
viously. 1 * endeavoured to give the 
readers of this Magazine, in January 

1846, some account of the character 
of that distinguished persou; and Mr. 


Smith, learning thatlwas engaged upon 
the task, with morbid- anxiety repeat¬ 
edly begged me to show him what 1 was 
writing, up to within a few weeks of 
his own decease: a request with which, 
for reasons which will become obvious 
to the reader of this sketch, I declined 
to comply. Witli Sir William Follett’s 
name all the world is acquainted: yet 
I venture to think that the name of 
John William Smith has greater claims 
upon the attention of readers of bio¬ 
graphy. Ilia character and career 
will, it is believed, be found perma¬ 
nently and intrinsically interesting,— 
at once affecting, inspiriting, and ad¬ 
monitory. lie fell a martyr to intense 
study, just as that competent and 
severe body of judges, the English, 
bench and bar, hail recognised his 
eminent talents and acquirements, 
and the shining and substantial 
wards of unremitting exertionwwere 
beginning to be showered .upon him 


* This narrative was originally composed in the third person; but so much of 
it consists of my own personal intercourse with Mr. Smith, that the use' of that cir¬ 
cuitous form of expression became as irksome to the writer, as he t liinlrw .it- would 
have proved tedious and irritating to the reader. 
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|3$» camo to the'bar almost- totally 
;$a&nowu, and was destitute oft any 
pdva&tages of person, voice, or man- 
His soul, however, .was noble, 
£nt feelings were refined and ex¬ 
ited; and, when he departed from 
he scene of intense excitement and 
;jrtvalry into which his lot had been 
iBftSt, those who had enjoyed the best 
^opportunities for forming a true judg¬ 
ment of him, knew not whether more 
to admire ‘his moral excellence or his 
^aAeetual eminence, which shone the 
more brightly for the sensitive modesty 
Which enshrouded them. Many have 
expressed surprise and regret that so 
interesting a character should fade 
from the public ('yc, without any at¬ 
tempt having been made by his friends 
to give a full account of Ihs character 
and career. I was one of his very 
earliest friends; witnessed tfie whole 
of his professional care#, shared his 
hopes and fears, and, with two or 
three others, attended upon him affec¬ 
tionately to the very last. During the 
year which has since elapsed, I have 
reflected much upon his character, 
and had many opportunities for ascer¬ 
taining the respect with which his 
fatemory is cherished in the highest 
quarters. I shall endeavour, therefore, 
though with great misgivings as to 
Bay competency for the task, to present 
to the reader an impartial account of 
my gifted friend: no one else, with one 
exception, * having, up to this time, 
undertaken the task. 

..John William Smith, the eldest of, 
eight children, was of a highly resjuect-** 1 
able family: his father having died iu 
1836, Vice-treasurer and Paymaster- 
gene^al of the Forces in Ireland. Both 
Ids parents were Irish—his mother 
having been a Miss Connor, the 
sister of a late Master in Chancery, 
in Ireland. They lived, however, 
in London, where the subject of 
this memoir was born, in Chapel 
Streep Belgrave Square, on the 23d 
January, 1809. From the earliest 
period At which note could be taken 
of tlieir manifestation, he evinced^the 
[wgsfisskm of superior mental endow¬ 


ments. Ho one is less disposed than 
the writer of .this, memoir, to set a 
high value upon precocious intellectual 
development. Observatum fere est, 
says Q.uinctiliau, in his passionate 
lamentation for the death of liis gifted 
son, relerim occiderefestinatam maturi- 
tatem. f The maturity*, however, of 
John William Smith, far more than 
realised his early promise, and renders 
doiibly^hiteresting any well-authenti¬ 
cated account, and such I have «uc- 
ceedcd in obtaining, of Ids early child¬ 
hood. When advanced not far from 
infanc 3 T , he appears to havo'bcen cha¬ 
racterised by a kind of quaint thought¬ 
fulness, quick observation, and a pre¬ 
dilection for intellectual amusements. 
He, was always eager to have poetry 
read to him, and soon exhibited proofs 
of that prodigious memory, by which 
lie wab all bis life pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished, and which has often made 
the ablest, of his friends imagine that 
with him, forgetting was a thing im¬ 
possible. Before he knew a stogie 
letter of the alphabet, which lie learnt 
far earlier, moreovei, than most 
children, lie would take into his hand 
liis little pictured story-book, which 
had been perhaps only once, or pos¬ 
sibly twice, read over to liim, and 
pretend to read aloud out of it: 
Jhosc overlooking him scarcely credit¬ 
ing the fact of his really being unable 
to tell one letter from the other; for 
he repeated the letterpress verbatim, 
from beginning to end. Tills feat 
has been repeatedly witnessed before 
he had reached his third year. To 
all the friends of Mr. Smith in after¬ 
life, this circumstance is easily credi¬ 
ble : for the quickness of his memory 
was equalled by its tenacity, and both 
appeared to us almost unequalled. 
When three years old, lie read with the 
greatest facility all such books as are 
usually put, into the hands of children; 
and his delight was to act, in the 
evening, the fable which ho had read 
in the morning—and ai'oador. insa¬ 
tiate he even then appeared to be. 
Between his third and sixth year, he 
had read, effectually, many hooks of 


* See* an eloquent but brief sketch, of W. Smith, in the Law Magazine forFeb- 
marf*lB4G, by Mr. 'PhiUimore, of the Oxford Circuit, one of his most accomplished 
friends. 
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history, "especially those of Greece, 
Rome, England, and France; acquiring 
with facility what he retained with 
the utmost fidelity. He seems to 
have been, at this time, conscious 
of possessing a strong memory, and 
pleased at testing it. - When not five 
years old, he one day put the parts of 
a dissected map, consisting of a hun¬ 
dred pieces, into his father’s pocket, 
and then called for thorn agpn one 
by one, without having made a single 
mistake, till he had finished putting 
them together on the carpet. At this 
earlyperiod, also, he displayed another 
first-rate mental quality, namely, the 
power of abstraction—one by which he 
was eminently distinguished through¬ 
out his subsequent life. When a very 
young child, lie was frequently ob¬ 
served exercising this rare power — 
lost to all around him, and evidently 
intent upon some one object, to the 
exclusion of all others. Tims, for in¬ 
stance, he would often be occupied 
with a play of Shakspcare, while 
sitting in the corner of the drawing¬ 
room, in which were many persons 
engaged in conversation, or otherwise 
doing what would have effectu¬ 
ally interrupted one -who was not 
similarly endowed with himself. 
One of his brothers often played at 
chess with him, with closed folding 
doors between them, the former mov¬ 
ing the chess-men for both, and the 
latter calling out the moves, without 
ever making an erroneous one, and 
frequently winning the game. His 
partiality to poetry, from almost his 
infancy, has been already noticed : 
and it is to be added, that he was 
equally fond of reading and writing 
verses. One of his relatives lias at 
this moment in her possession a 
“ Poem ” from his pen, in pencilled 
printed characters, before he had 
learned, though he learned very early, 
to write, entitled, “The Mariner’s 
Return.” Till very recently, also, the 
same lady possessed another curious 
relic of this precocious child,—namely, 
a prose story; the hero of which was 
a peasant boy, whom he took through 
almost all the countries of Europe, 
and through many vicissitudes, finally 
exalting him to the pogt of Primo 
Minister to Henry VHI. 0116 know¬ 
ledge of geography and history dis¬ 
played in this performance, is declared 
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by those who have read it, to be truly ^ 
wonderful. Shortly after he had? 
reached his eighth year, he waa sent 1 
to a school at Isleworth, kept by a Dr. 
Greenlaw, and remained there four 
years. I have heard him frequently,. 
describe his first arrival at the school, , 
and several incidents attending it, iut: 
such a manner as showed him the#", 
to have had great shrewdness and ' 
keenness of observation. One, in 
particular', struck me at the-tijne as 
illustrative of his stern sense of right, 
and habits of reflection, at that very 
early period. “I remember,” said 
he, “ that soon after I had gotAo school, 
a big boy called me aside, arid toldmo 
very seriously that I must prepare for a 
terrible flogging on Saturday morning, 
and that however well I behaved, it 
would signify nothing, for it was an old 
custom at the school to flog a little boy 
on his first Saturday, before the whole 
school', by way of example, and to 
make him behave well. I was Hbr- • 
ribly frightened at this ; but the first 
thiug that struck me, and kept mo 
awake a good while thinking of it, 
was, how very unjust a thing it was 
to do this; and I thought so much 
of this, that 1 do believe I was a§ 
length far more angry than fright¬ 
ened. Of course, when Saturday 
came, I found it had been all a joke 
only; but E always thought it a very 
disagreeable and improper joke.” I 
have several times heard Mr, Smith 
mention this little circumstance, and 
1 have above given many of Iris own 
^expressions. He used to proceed to 
describe the reasonings which he had 
held in his own mind upon this sub¬ 
ject,. all which, lie said, he vividly 
recollected; and it was certainly 
both curious and interesting to hear 
how he puzzled himselfin trying to find 
out “ reasons why it might be right to, 
flog him under these circumstances. 1 ’ 
l)r. Greenlaw was not slow in dis¬ 
covering the extraordinary abilities 
of the little new-comer, and used 
to describe them in glowing terms 
to his father; but would add? that, 
much" as he admired the chfld’a 
talent and diligence, he* enter-* 
tained a still higher opinio* of 
the little fellow’s perfect modestyf* 
his seeming unconsciousness' «f Ms 
mental superiority over his compa¬ 
nions, his honesty and simplicity of 
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‘ jBbaracter, arid, above all, his un¬ 
wavering and inflexible adherence 
truth on even the most trifling 
Iflpcasions. Every living friend of 
Ms will testify that he was thus 
SffiStinguished throughout life, oxid¬ 
ating that 

Compoaitum jus, fasquo animi, sanctosque 

wcessus 

' Montis, 6t incoctum gencroso pectus honcsto, 

which the stern moralist* declared 
Mo afford the noblest qualification 
, for approaching the presence of the 
«ods. 

■ Hffic cedo ut admoveam templis, ct farre 

litabo. 

During this period, namely, from his 
"eighth to his twelfth year,.lie became 
: passionately fond of writing verses: 
and I have now before me, kindly 
forwarded by one of his relatives 
in Ireland, Wo small quarto MS. 
volumes, containing exclusively 
what lu\ wrote during this period, 
extending to upwards of seventy or 
eighty pieces, some of considerable 

■ length, and in every kind of English 
verse. Their genuineness is unques- 
^nslblc; and I shall quote' from 
them in the state in which they 
were originally collected at ■ the 
time, without the alteration of a 
single letter. Having completely 
satisfied myself on this point, and 
■I hope the reader also, what will 
he think of the following evidence of 
the creative perception of humour 
•professed by a child scarce thirteen^ 
. years of ago ? I have transcribed if' 
verbatim. It is ]>refixcd to a sati¬ 
rical poem of some length, entitled 
“ Practical Morality. ” 

Preface loquitur — 

“ Though it may appear'to thee, cour¬ 
teous reader, tMt I have in all ages been 
* considered as a vehicle of fumbling apo¬ 
logies and trivial excuses, a sort of go- 
between employed by the writer to 
deprecate the anger of the peruser, in 
short, the literary servant of all-work, 
whether my duty be to expatiate on the 
merits, or apologise for the defect%,of my 
master, or (as it often is) to claim the 
»pity and’ forbearance St the mobile, and 
set frrtb in bubble terms the degrada¬ 
tions he has submitted, and is still ready 
to sujpiit to,—I say, reader, though a 


part so servile has been assigned to me, 
yet, should my natural claims and intrin¬ 
sic merits be duly considered, different, 
far different would be my station. tVhat L 
am I thus exalted in situation above my 
[sic] situated, (as I may say,) in the very 
van, exposed to the sneer of every satiri¬ 
cal reader and sententious oritic l Am I 
placed in a post so dangerous, and are 
contempt and humiliation my only re¬ 
ward ? 0, mankind, where is your gra¬ 
titude 1 Think, generous reader, on the 
services I have so often rendered you,: 
think how often, when you were about to 
enter upon the stupendous folio, or the 
dull and massy quarto, four inches at 
least in thickness, think, 0 think, how 
often my timely, though unpromising ap¬ 
pearance,has warned you not to encumber 
your brain with the incalculable load of 
lumber! With me, then, let the glorious 
work of reformation commence, restore 
me to the honour and esteem I so justly 
deserve. I, for my part, shall still con¬ 
tinue to be a spy upon stupidity, and oft 
shall you receive the reward of your 
benevolence from my friendly and season¬ 
able admonitions.” 

“ ITczokiah Shortcut, 

O tempora! O mores! ” 

The poem is in two cantos: the 
first of which thus opens,— 

Long have I view’d the fqlly and the sin 
That fill this wicked globe of ours, call’d 
earth, 

And once a secret impulse felt within 
My bosom, to convert it into mirth; 

But then the voice of pity, softly sighing, 
Ilintcd the subject was more fit for crying. 

Democritus was once a Grecian sage— 

A famous man, as every one must know— 
But rather fond of sneering at the agp. 
And turning into laughter human wo ; 
Another sage, Heraclitus to wit, 
Considered if more wise to weep for it. 

I can’t determine which of them was 
right, 

Nor can I their respective merits see ; 
The subject, disputation may invite, 

But tbat belongs to wiser men than me. 
It has already been discuss’d by one, 

A better judge by far (see Fenelon.) 

Verse the twelfth touches upon a 
topic with which its writer was des¬ 
tined afterwards, for a short time, to 
be practically familiar. 

How Bweet a fee unto the youthful lawyer 
Never before presented with a brief, 

To whose distressing case some kind em¬ 
ployer 

Steps in, anef brings his generous relief; 


* Pers. Sat. ii, 73, 74, 
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Thus giving him a chance to show that 
merit 

So long kept down by the world’s envious 
.spirit. 

Here is the little* practical moral¬ 
ist’s advice to the ladies 1 — 

Ye ladies, list ! and to my words attend, 
They’re for your good,as'you shall quickly 
see. 

Sit down by the fireside, your stockings 
mend, 

And never mingle spirits with your tea. 
When you retire at night, put out the 
candle, 

Discard your lap-dogB, leave off talking 
scandal. 

When card-tables are set, you must not 
play 

For ought beyond the value of one shilling: 
This is my filrm decrco, although you may, 
As ladies mostly are, be very willing. 

I bid you cease, for into debt ’t will run 

ye. 

Do you no good, but spend your husband’s 
money. 

Husbands are fools who let their wives 
do so,— 

I scarce can pity when I see them ruin’d; 
For when they squander all, they ought 
to know. 

Destruction is a consequence pursuant. 
When each hgts turn’d his home into a 
sad-house,' 

Me then finds out that he deserves a mad¬ 
house. 

I do denounce, in all the songs yon sing, 
The words, street, lovely, dear angelic 
charmer, 

■Flames, darts, sighs, wishes, hopes ,—they 
only bring ' , 

Thoughts to a lady which perchance may- 
ham her. 

You therefore must consider as ironic 
Every expression which is not Platonic. 

The whole poem is written in a droll, 
satirical strain, and shows a great 
familiarity with the topics of ancient 
and modern literature. The rest of 
the volume consists of translations 
from * Anacreon, Horace, and other 
Greek and I^atin poets, and many 
original pieces; one of wliich latter, 
entitled “The Prqdigal Sob," thus 
gravely and impressively opens,— 

Far from his kindred, from his country’s 
soil, i 

By want enfeebled, and oppress’d by toil, 
Compell’d with slow reluctance to de¬ 
mand 

The niggard pity of a stranger’s hand. 
And forced, in silent anguish, to abide 
■The sneer of malice, the rebuke of pride : 


A wretch opprest by Sorrow’s galling , 
weight, , ■ 

Deplored his ruined peace, his hapless 
fate. 

His was such anguish as the guilty know, ’ 
For self-reproach was mingled with hia 
wo. 

He dared not fortune’s cruelty bemoan—* 
The error, the offence, was ali bis own. 

There are also scattered over thoe 
volume several epigrams, one of, 
which is headed thus : “On a Lady 
who married her Brother-in-law.” 
After so many tedious winters past. 

The lovely S-has caught a swain at 

last— 

A swain who twice has tried the marriage 
life. 

And now resolves again to take a wife. 
Behold ! -behold the new-made mother 
runs. 

With ardour to embrace — her nephew• 
sons ! 

The second volume commences^with 
a poem of considerable length, entitled, 
“Salamis,” with a notice that “The 
foregoing poem was presented to his 
father, by John William Smith, Janu¬ 
ary 23d, 1821, the day on which ho 
completed his twelfth year.” The 
following is “ The Argument,* of 
Canto I:— * 

“ Themistocles lying awake in the 
night, is surprised by the entrance of 
Aristides, who informs him that the Per¬ 
sian fleet had completely surrounded 
them. Themistocles tells him that this 
was effected by a device of bis own, to 
prevent the Greeks from deserting the 
Straits, and sends him to Eurybiades, 

< calls a council in the morning, in which 
it is resolved to attack the enemy, and 
the whole fleet move forward in order of 
battle.—Scene, the Grecian camp On the 
sea-shore of Salamis.” 

The first Canto thus opens— 

Now darkness over all her veil had 
spread, 

Save where the moon her feeble lustra, 
shed. 

When from the clonds emerging, her dfo 

... ray 1 

Mock’d the effulgence of the lucid day. 
Stretch’d on ^ieir beds, the Greeks-inSoft 
repose 

Awhile forgot their harass’d country’s 
woes. ^ 

Themistocles alone awake remain’d^ ' * 
By his anxiety from, sleep restraijfd;' 
Although t^e chief with labdur yjfk 
opprest, ’ 0 

His care for Greece withheld his'wonted 
rest. #■ fc ,,. 
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Wot three long hoars, all had been still 
up' , around, 

P-Jfa length he hears (or thinks he hears) 
&„ . a sound j 

bwjp starts, and sees a stately form advance, 
l^wad hi bright arms, and with a shining 
5 i ., ' lance, 

;r *And by the moon’s faint beams, the chief 
v descried 

fA Persian sabre glittering at-his side. 

Here follows the “ Argument of 

. ^Jaiito n— 

•!; $; “ Mardonius is surprised by the noise 
, of the Greeks advancing, and the hostile 
.' fleet appearing, the ships move forward 
to meet them. — Lycomedes takes the 
JJttrt galley, and consecrates the spoils to 
Apollo. — The acts of Eurybiades, M ar- 
donlus, -and Themistocles. —Aristides 
And Lycomedes landing in the Isle of 
Psyttalia, destroy a number of Persians 
Stationed there, at sight of which, part 
©f the Persian fleet gives way. — Aria- 
menes endeavouring to rally them, is 
slain.— At his death the rest of the Per¬ 
sians fly. The Greeks pursue them to the 
Attic shore, and obtain a 'cojnplete vic¬ 
tory, which concludes the Poem.” 

1 - The whole poem show** a mind 
thoroughly imbued with Grecian his- 
toi^, and the action is conceived and 
described with considerable spirit. 
There are a few lame verses, here 
and there; but scarcely a single 
puerile conceit; while a perusal 
Of the entire contents of these 
awards of a gifted child, is calculated 
to surprise, by the great extent of 
reacting displayed by its writer, and 
the ease and precision with which he 
brings it to boar upon his subject. 

In the spring of 1821 lie* entered 
Westminster School, taking his places 
on the fourth form, which secured him 
iau exemption from faggiug. Here, 
again, his progress was that of a boy 
of lirst-rate abilities, great diligence*, 
$nd unvaiying 'good conduct. Two 
years afterwaras, viz. in the spring of 
1823, he gained a king's scholarship, 
without the assistance of a “ help," a 
thing which it is believed was unpre¬ 
cedented. In the College, however, he 
could hot escape fagging; ford such 
was his independent spirit, that he 
refused to submit to ft, and imme¬ 
diately resigned his bard-won scholar¬ 
ship, with all its prospects. His 
'father was somewhat nohplusscd by 
jfthis occurrence; and presently sent 
'bun. to a school atlilackheath, kept by 


the present reetor of Woolwich, the 
Kev. Wiliam Greenlaw, a son of his 
former master, Ur. Greenlaw. The 
Blackheath school contained no fewer 
than seventy-two boys, many of them 
on the eve of quitting for the universi¬ 
ties; but as soon as John William 
Smith made his appearance, he was 
not only recognised as being far supe¬ 
rior to them all, but equally well read 
with the ushers; mid he consequently 
read with Mr. Greenlaw himself, 
alone! being then, it will be recol¬ 
lected, little more than fourteen years 
of age! lie. wrote every species of 
Latin verse with the utmost facility— 
of which he gave, on one occasion, a 
proof not yet forgotten by his school¬ 
fellows: for, one evening, shortly after 
going there, he wrote all the Lathi 
verses for the entire school, from the 
highest to the lowest—in all metres, 
and on every variety of subject. 
'Phis feat was lately communicated to 
me by one of his then schoolfellows; 
and i also recollect him once mention¬ 
ing the subject tome himself; adding, 
if I recollect correctly, that there was 
not a blunder found in any of the 
verses which he had written. Daring 
his vacations he visited France, and 
mastered the French and Italian lan¬ 
guages, with both of which, up to the 
period of his death, he continued per¬ 
fectly familiar, and very partial to 
the writers of both. About this 
time he began let cast about for a pro¬ 
fession: and entertained the notion of 
either going out to India, in a military 
capacity, or entering Woolwich aca¬ 
demy us a cadet. Ilis father persuaded 
him to relinquish the former step, but 
assented to his adopting the latter; and 
he paid close attention tp engineering, 
lie has often expressed to me the 
delight lie took in studying fortifica¬ 
tion ; adding, that he had sometimes 
regretted having abandoned that line 
of life, for that he fancied ho should 
have been successful in it. His father 
would h|ve procured him an appoint¬ 
ment in conformity with his wishes, 
hail not his views concerning him 
been changed by his friend, the Eight 
Honourable Sir George Fitzgerald 
Hill, then Vice-treasurer of Ireland, 
who gave, his sou an appointment In the 
Vice-treasurer’# office at Dublin Castle. 
Sir George quickly detected the supe¬ 
rior talents and acquirements of young 
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Smith, and became much attached 
to him; evincing peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion in conversing with him, and lis¬ 
tening to his quaint, exact, pithy 
answers to questions proposed to him. 
About this time he was smitten with 
the love of Lord Byron’s poetry, which 
he devoured with avidity, and his own 
love of verse-writing revived. He 
became, indeed, very anxious to excel 
in poetry. He was soon tired of his 
official duties, and resigned his situa¬ 
tion in favour of his brother, who at 
this moment fills a responsible office 
in the same department, in Dublin 
Castle. 

In the year 1826, being tben iu bis 
seventeenth year, Mr. Smith entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
whole career was, as might have been 
expected, one of easy triumph, lie 
constantly carried off the highest 
classical premiums, and occasionally 
those in science, as well as—whenever 
lie tried—for composition. In 1829, 
lie gained a scholarship, and in the 
ensuing year obtained the highest 
honours in the power of Trinity Col¬ 
lege to bestow, namely, the gold medal 
for classics. He thought, so little, 
however, of distinctions gained so 
easily, that he either forgot, or at all 
events neglected, even to apply for 
liis gold medal till several years after¬ 
wards ; when, happening- to ho in 
Dublin, and conversation turning 
upon the prize which lie had obtained, 
he said, in a modest, casual kind of 
way, to a friend, “By the way, I 
never went after the modal; but 1 
think, as I’m here, I’ll go and see 
about it.” This he did, arid the medal 
was of course immediately delivered^ 
to its phlegmatic- oblivions winner! 
He was a great favourite at college, 
for he bore his honours with perfect 
meekness .and modesty, was vciy 
kind and obliging to all desiring Ids 
assistance, and displayed, on all occa¬ 
sions, that truthful simplicity and 
straightforwardness of character, 
which, as we have already' seen, he 
had borne-from his birth. He was 
much beloved, hi short, by ali bis 
friends and relations; and one of the 
latter, his nncle, Mr. Connor, an Irish 
Master in Chancery, confidently pre¬ 
dicted that “ John William would live 
to be an honour to his profession and 
friends.” Iu 1829, he joined his family, 
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who were settled in Y ersailles, andspeafc ? 
some time there. In the ensuing year,, 
his father, who possessed a first-rate 
capacity for business, was appointed , 
Vice-treasurer and Paymaster-general 
of the forces in Ireland, and was obliged 
to reside in Dublin, whither he accord¬ 
ingly soon afterwards repaired with ids 
family. His son, John William, how¬ 
ever, remained in London, having de¬ 
termined upon forthwith commencing 
his studies for the English bar: a step 
which his father and he had for some 
time before contemplated; as it appears, 
from the* records pf the Inner Temple, 
that he was entered as student for the 
bar on the 20th June, 1827, which 
was during his second year at Trinity 
College. The facility with which lie 
not only got through the requisite 
studies, but obtained every honour for 
which he thought proper to compete, 
allowed of his devoting much of his 
attention at that time to the acquisi¬ 
tion of legal knowledge. IIe procured 
a copy, therefore, of Black stone; that, 
l believe, which had appeared a year 
or two before, edited by the present 
(t hen Sergeant,) Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
—the only edition of the Commentaries 
of which he approved, and which he 
used to the last,—and read it through 
several times with profound attention, 
as he lias often told me'; expressing 
himself as having been charmed by 
the'purity and lieauty of Blackatone’s 
style, his remarkable power of ex¬ 
plaining abstruse subjects, ami his 
perspicuous aiTangement. The next 
book which he read was, 1 believe, 
“ Cruise’s Digest of the Laws of Eng¬ 
land, respecting Real Property,” in 
seven volumes octavo, a standard work 
of great merit'; which, while at col¬ 
lege, he read, l think, twice over, and 
continued perfectly familiar with it 
for the rest of his life. He also read 
carefully through nearly the whole m 
Coke upon Littleton, which he told 
me he found very “ troublesome,^ 
and that he had expended much 
valuable time and attention on some 
of the most difficult portion®, which 
he very soon afterwards found to he 
utterly obsolete, particularly mention¬ 
ing those concerning, “ homage,” 
“fealty,” “knight-service, W wsdid~ 
ship,” &c. The above may* seem a' 
great undertaking for vacant hows at 
college, but will not appear to .any of 
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1&. Smith’s Mends to have been such 
Whim, who read as rapidly, as he 
Attended closely to, and tenaciously 
iffctainedwhat he had read. It may 
here l>e mentioned, that in this 
4S»rti«ular, viz. reading law at col¬ 
lege,Mr. Smith resembled Sir William 
Follctt, who also devoted himself with 
ardour to the study of the law when 
at Cambridge, but did not, like Mr. 
Smith, also gain the highest college 
honours; for Sir William never com¬ 
peted, or at all events never obtained 
college honours of any kind. Mr. Smi t h 
Commencedkcepiugtenusat the begin¬ 
ning, I believe, of 1830; and it was at 
the mess-table of the Inner Temple 
Hall that I, who had also shortly before 
come up from Edinburgh University 
for the same purpose, lirst had the 
happiness and the honour of becoming 
acquainted with my late distinguished 
Mend. He was then in about his 
twenty-first year. 1 distinctly recol¬ 
lect the first time of our meeting, 
which was at the aforesaid mess- 


table ; and that his appearance 
struck me as that of a bashful 
and awkward person dull and taci¬ 
turn, with a-formal precise way of 
Bpenking, and a slight abruptness of 
manner. If Lord Bacon's saying be 
correct, that a good face is a letter of 
recommendation —poor John William 
Smith may be said to have come 
Without a character! llow little did 


proved when he was animated or ex¬ 
cited in conversation. His forehead, 
however, was, though retreating, 
lofty, and I have heard it charac¬ 
terised as intellectual. At the time 
of which I am speaking, he used to 
wear a white hat, placed so far back 
on his head, that it gave him, to 
a stranger, almost a ludicrous aspect. 
His utterance was slow, his de¬ 
meanour very solemn; and he would 
sit at dimfcr for a long time silent, 
till you would be surprised by his 
bursting into a short, sudden, but 
very hearty laugh, when any thing 
had been .said which tickled his fancy; 
for 1 found out before long, that ho 
had a great taste for the ludicrous, 
an exquisite perception of humour. 
When he shook hands with yon, lie 
placed his cold hand intq yours, like 
a dead man’s hand—even with his 
most intimate friends —-instead of 
greeting you with a hearty cordial 
grasp or pressure. How long again 
tins little circumstance misled me as 
to his supposed insensibility to the 
claims of friendship, or affection ! 
whereas the very reverse was the. 
case; for lie was a most,' firm and 
devoted friend, and of an exquisite 
delicacy and sensitiveness of feeling. 
Ho did not, at first, as the phrase is, 
make way with his companions, nor 
appear desirous of doing so. J recol¬ 
lect, on one occasion, that he and I 


I dream of the bright jewel hid in 
so plain and frail a casket: how often 
have I felt ashamed of my own want 
of discernment: what a lesson 1ms it 
been never again to contract any sort 
of prejudice against a man from per¬ 
sonal appearance! It was not till I 
h^d known him for nearly a year, 
wwing partly to our unfrequent meet¬ 
ings, and his absence, that I began to 
be sensible of his superior talents and 
acquirements. His personal appear¬ 
ance wa$, it must be candidly owned, 
certainly insignificant and unprepos¬ 
sessing. He was of slight make, a 
trifle under the middle height,, his hair 
was rather light, and his complexion 
pale. He wore spectacles, being ex¬ 
cessively near-siglited, and had a very 
slight cast in his eyes, which were 
r : somewhat fall and prominent. The 
' expression of his features, at all events 
■Mien in repose, was neither intel¬ 
lectual nor engaging, but they im¬ 


remained the last at the dinner-table; 
and, though he sate opposite to me 
for *ome minutes, thoughtfully balan¬ 
cing liis wine-glass in liis baud, an 
empty decanter being between us, he 
spoke not a syllable ; and I was 
, watching him (his eyes being directed 
towards the floor) with an amused 
curiosity, on account of his apparent 
eccentricity, when he suddenly said, 
“ Mr. Warren, will you take a walk 
witli me up Regent Street, or any 
where else, as it is such a fine even¬ 
ing V” What passed through my 
mind, on being thus unexpectedly 
encountered, was, “ Well — he’s a 
curiosity, and seems to know no one— 
so 3 will;" and, having said as much, 
we rose. He walked down the hall, 
and we took off our gowns in the ante¬ 
room, and quitted the building, without 
his having uttered a syllable !. I re¬ 
collect feeling almost inclined to be 
offended. We then walked about the 
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town till nearly nine o'clock, and I 
think ho talked a little about France, 
and we compared notes together con¬ 
cerning Dublin and Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versities. 1 quitted him, musing upon 
his quaint, manner, and his' solemn 
precision of language: but nothing 
that had passed between us gave me 
the idea of his being a person of 
superior ability or acquirements. He 
was, indeed, a very shy and modest 
man. , It was not, for instance, till 
after a seven years’ intimacy, that I 
knew of the distinction which he 
had obtained at college; and on 
my asking him, one day, whether it 
was true that he had obtained the 
gold medal, he blushed, slightly moved 
liis head aside, and, after a pause, 
said, in a tone rather even of dis¬ 
pleasure than gratification, “Possibly 
I did!” and we dropped the subject, 
lu the year 1830, he entered the 
chambers of Richard Grainger Blick, 
Esquire, one of the most eminent 
special pleaders in the Temple, and who 
has assured me, that he always con¬ 
sidered Mr. John William Smith to be 
a remarkable man. Probably there 
never before entered the chambers of 
pleader or barrister, in the character 
of novice, a man of more formidable 
legal aptitude and acquirements. We 
have already seen the substantial and 
extensive character of his law-reading 
at college; but, between leaving it, and 
entering Mr. Bliek’s chambers, Mr. 
Smith read carefully over “ from cover 
to cover”—such were his words to me 
— “ Tidd’s Practice,” a stahdard 
book, iu two closely printed, large 
octavo volumes, and also “Selwyn’s 
Nisi Prins,” in two similar volumes. 
He had not been long in chambers be¬ 
fore he found that “ he had not a 
sufficient knowledge of pleading, to get 
any benefit from the business, which 
he saw;” wherefore he absented him¬ 
self from chambers for some time, to 
enable him to read through the first 
volume of “ Mr. Chitty’s Treatise on 
Pleading; ” and some time afterwards 
he again withdrew, for similar 
reasons, to read “Phillips on Evi¬ 
dence.” Having obtained such an 
acquaintance with these two works, 
as to a person of inferior intellect or 
discipline might seem a complete 
mastery, he returned to chambers, 
able better to avail himself of the ad- 
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vantages afforded by Mr. Blick’s ex¬ 
tensive practice; very frequently sur¬ 
prising that gentleman by his mental 
vigour, and accurate and extensive 
legal knowledge. ‘ l I was very cun¬ 
ning,” he has rnoro than once said to 
me, “ at chambers; for I soon* saw 
how to go to work, batter than tho 
other pupils. They would be all for 
the ‘ heavy papers,’ the great cases 
that came in, not caring for the shoal, 
of small things that were continually 
appearing arid disappearing. Now it 
seemed to me, that these constituted 
throe-fourths of a lawyer’s business, 
and that to be able to do them s was 
three-fourths of the battle: so I very 
quietly let my fine gentlemen take all 
the great papers, while I did nothing 
but these same despised common 
things, till at length I really began to 
feel that L was improving, and learn¬ 
ing a good deal of law. But, as 
to the other sort of cases and papers, 
as soon as my fellow-pupils liad 
done puzzling their brains over 
them, and written the opinions, or, 
drawn the pleadings, and Mr. Blick 
had revised them, and given them his 
i imprimatur , I then read them over 
very diligently, and with great profit: ' 
but you must remember that this 
was before the late revolution in 
pleading.” All this he repeated to 
me one day, only a few months be¬ 
fore his death.—He never studied 
under any other practitioner than 
Mr. Blick, with w'liom, moreover, ho 
spent only one year: yet such was 
his close application, his wonderful 
memory, his clear, vigorous, aud 
disciplined understanding, and tho- 
soundness and extent of his pre- , 
viously acquired law, that on quitting 
Mr. Blick, Mr. Smith was really an- 
able pleader, and had laid the basis 
of an extended, profound, and scien¬ 
tific knowledge of the law. Even at 
that early period, I frequently heard 
his opinion deferentially asked by. 
men far his seniors, and of consider^ 
able standing in business. On, 
quitting Mr. Blick, Mr. Smith 
read a number of other law: bopk% 
in his usual attentive and thorough, 
manner, completely mastering both 
them and the “cases” contained 
in them, and of which, generally 
speaking, they were little else than 
digests or epitomes. He was a 
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y very 'keen and acute logician, and 
great satisfaction in balancing 
’ pros and com of the reported 
$ ..eases, and testing the soundness of 
.the judges’ -decisions, and the rcle- 
V jftancy and force of the arguments of 
donned which had led to them. Among 
| the books which he read about this 
y time,’he enumerated to me “Sanders 
on Uses and Trusts,” (which, he said, 
he found to be a difficult book 
. to master practically;) “Fearne on 
■ Contingent Remainders,” which he 
It represented as likely to prove interest¬ 
ing to any educated man of intellect, 
fond of exereising it, who would take 
the trouble to read it; Sir Edward 
Sngden’s Treatises ou “ Vendors and 
Purchasers of Real Estates,” 1 and ou 
“Powers,” and Willuuns’ “ Saun¬ 
ders; ” while “Comynw Digest” was 
ever lying before him, the subject of 
continual reference, and with which he 
soon acquired an invaluable famili¬ 
arity. He also read several books on 
h Equity with great attention, and 
often said, that no one, who really knew 
law, could fail to fed a deep interest 
In Equity, and the mode of its operat¬ 
ing upon law'. The “ Code Napoleon,” 
too, he read very carefully, and for 
many years. He had a copy of 
Justinian’s Code, and Institutes,' 
idways lying on his mantel-piece, 
and which he was very fond of 
reading. We have frequently con-, 
versed together on the subject of the 
extensive obligations of our Com¬ 
mon Law to the Roman Law ; tc 
which he used to refer, in the absence 
of'the books, with great facility and 
accuracy. He was very fond of 
Plautus, and would quote almost an 
. entire scene, as accurately, and 
with as natural a fluency ami zest, 
as another would have shown in 
reading off any of the scenes in a 
popular English play; often accom¬ 
panying his quotations with shrewd and 
ingenious critical comments. He w as 
also very fond of the French Drama¬ 
tists, particularly Moliere, from whom 
I have heard him quote entire scenes 
with wonderful * accuracy. Yoti 
might have imagined him reading 
from the book, as I have several 
times myself observed, and heard 
.others remark: and all this he did 
in a perfectly natural and unobtru- 
J3ive way, as if merely to relieve an 


over-charged mild, and give pleasure 
to those whom he credited with 
inclination and ability to appreciate 
the excellencies which he pointed out. 
His memory seemed, indeed, equally 
tenacious of things important and 
unimportant; incapable, in short, of 
forgetting auy thing. I have heard 
him quote long-forgotteu but" once 
popular and laughable trash, ballads, 
squibs, epigrams, Ac., till at length 
he revived in the listener such a sort 
of recollection of them, as made 
him imagine that Mr. Smith must 
have recently committed them to 
memory for some special purpose, 
but for their appearing so really 
fresh and racy to him, and plainly 
suggested by the casual current of 
conversation. He was, about this 
time, and for years afterwards, a 
very frequent visiter at my house; 
and never was any one, indepen¬ 
dently of my personal regard for 
him, more welcome; for his con¬ 
versation was always that of a 
ripe and varied scholar and fastidious 
gentleman . He was ever gay and ani¬ 
mated as soon as he had recovered, 
winch he quickly did, from the ex¬ 
haustion of a long and severe day’s 
work, and his fund of anecdote ap¬ 
peared inexhaustible. Never was 
any man further removed from -being 
that insufferable social nuisance, a 
professed talker. Display of any 
kind was quite foreign t<> his nature; 
and whenever he chanced to encoun¬ 
ter a persou cursed with that pro¬ 
pensity, he would sit iti silence for a 
whole evening: not in the silence 
of vexation or pique, lmt of a muu 
left at leisure to pursue his own 
thoughts, or calmly amuse himself 
with the characteristics of the 
chatterer. If, while thus occupied* 
unexpectedly interrupted, or ap¬ 
pealed to by the aforfesaid chat¬ 
terer, or any one else, he readily an¬ 
swered, though certainly with a some¬ 
what frigid conrtesy. It was impos¬ 
sible for any one, of the least powers of 
observation, to &il of detecting in Mr. 
Smith, though beneath a reserve and 
formality not very easy to penetrate, a 
kind of scrupulous antique courtliness, 
suggesting to you a resuscitated gen¬ 
tleman of the school of Addison, par¬ 
ticularly in his intercourse with ladies. 
He was caution i>ersouiflcd,—never 
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saying any thing that required retrac¬ 
tion or modification : and though you 
might guess the contemptuous estimate 
which he had formed of some parti¬ 
cular person’s character or doings, he 
rarely permitted himself to express it. 
. He would sometimes smile signifi¬ 
cantly at the recital, or witnessing, of 
some particular absurdity or weak¬ 
ness: but I think that no one ever 
beam him utter a hasty, harsh, 
or uncharitable judgment of any 
body. He seemed, in fact, equally 
chary of giving praise or blame. 
No man would laugh louder, or 
longer, on hearing, or being told, 
of seme signal aud ludicrous mis¬ 
carriage of another; but be would 
sat/ nothing, except on very rare oc¬ 
casions, and among his intimate 
friends—and even then, never any 
thing severe or violent. Tell him, 
however, of any thing really mean 
and unworthy, or let liim have wit¬ 
nessed it, and no one conld fall to see, 
calm and measured thongh Mr. 
Smith’s languntje might be, the pro¬ 
found contempt, or the lively indig¬ 
nation with which he regarded the 
delinquent and nis delinquency. I 
fear, however, that I am digressing.— 
He and I commenced our careers as 
special pleaders about the same time, 
viz. in 1831; and not many days 
passed without our being at each 
other’s chambers, borrowing one 
another’s books, or going out to walk 
together, or conversing on law or 
other matters. I always listened to 
what lie said ou legal subjects, as to a 
master: he was so ready, so correct, 
-so concise, so judicious, that his sug¬ 
gestions, upon any case which 1 men¬ 
tioned to him, were very valuable; 
and they were given with a hearti¬ 
ness of good-nature that made them 
doubly welcome. He was delighted 
to assist me, or any other of his 
friends. We were a small circle, 
about that time, of some half a dozen; 
and 1 may take upon myself to say, 
that we all cheerfully recognised in 
him onr superior—our faeik princeps , 
from the first. Some of tis set a- 
goiug a little Weekly periodical, called 
“ The Legal Examiner,” to which 
he was a constant contributor—lus 
papers being always characterised by 
point and precision, thongh the style 
was dry and stiff. It grieves me 


to say, that he met with uo en* 
couragement as a special pleader; s 
consummately qnalified as he was for 
success in that department, and 
scarcely ever to be found absent from 
his chambers; where he was at all 
hours to be found, modest, patient, 
though sometimes a little dejected,—* 
yet 

True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it he not shone upon. 

I question whether, during this two 
or three years’ bitter and disheartening 
probation, he made more than thirty, 
or at least forty guineas; his annual cer¬ 
tificate for leave thus to do—nothing, 
cost him, nevertheless, £12. Yet I 
never once heard him, nor I under¬ 
take to say, did any of his friends, 
express fretfulness of impatience at 
his disheartening lack of employment. 
He manifested, on the contrary, a quiet- 
fortitude that was touching to wit* 
ness. I recollect him once, however, 
when we were conversing ou the sub¬ 
ject, saying rather pensively, u If one 
lias not connexions, and cannot make 
them, it is next to impossible to get 
any business.” The professional public- 
possess conclusive and permanent 
evidence of the admirable use which 
he made of his time, during the first/ 
year or two of his essaying to practise 
as a pleader; for in July 1834, two* 
months after having been called to 
the bar, he gave to the world a work 
which, as soon as it had become 
known, raised him to the very high¬ 
est rank of legal writers. The more 
it was read or referred to the higher 
was the estimate formed of its ; 
writer’s intellect and learning, alike 
by the bench and the lair; for he had 
most discreetly, yet boldly, chosen 
a subject of great difficulty and im¬ 
portance, properly treated by no work 
extant, and which gave him opportu¬ 
nity of supplying a long-acknowledged 
deficiency in professional literature* 
Me undertook, in fact, to produce 
a comprehensive practical treatise*- 
within an exceedingly moderate com* 
pass, on “ Mercantile Lawaud- he 
succeeded to admiration—did this, 
neglected young man of scarco twenty** 
five years old—in producing, entirely 
unassisted, a work signally caleulateu. 
to attain the proposed object; conden¬ 
sing info a very small space, and with 
almost unerring . accuracy, a great 
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of exceedingly difficult law, 
^jlrautiflally and perspicuously a i- 
'-rra'sipd/ so us that even laymen, might 
o.r&atl as they ran, and receive guidance 
Sp the most perplexing exigencies of 
f'.tJusincss, ^whil'd the, ablest lawyers, 

; might safely refer to the pages of the 
Coqjpendiuni” for a tefse and true 
statement of the result of many con¬ 
flicting decisions, find a luminous ex- 
; position of the principles which ought 
to govern the administration of com¬ 
mercial law. The calm, practised 
akill with which this young unknown 
jurist moved about in these regions of 
Subtle intricacy —inter apices juris — 
excited the cordial admiration and 
respect of all competent judges. He 
was manifestly a master* of his sub¬ 
ject; and having quietly detected 
Important but unoccupied ground, had 
possessed himself of it with skill and 
resolution:—and this he did within 
little more than two years after he 
had quitted the scene of his solitary 
year’s pupilage. Within six years 
this book has passed through three 
large editions; and a fourth is, it is 
believed, in preparation, which will 
comprise a great number of its de¬ 
parted author’s own additions and 
emendations, continued up to within 
two or three mouths of his decease, 
USot only in this country, but in the 
' United States of America, is tills 
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Writer wereHesirous of explaining why a 
fent-fiervioe cannot be reserved in a con¬ 
veyance, by a Subject, of lands in fee- 
simple, he would be • obliged to show the 
feudal relations that existed between 
lord and tenant, the nature of sub¬ 
infeudations, and how the lord was injured 
by them, in such his relation to his 
tenant, how the statute quia emptores was 
enacted to prevent this injury; in conse¬ 
quence of which statute a tenure, without 
which no rent-service exists, cannot be 
raised by a conveyance from one subject 
to another, in fee-simple. In like man-, 
ner, the explanation of a recovery, of a 
fine, of a copyhold, of an estate in ancient 
demesne, of an nso, of a trust, would 
require a process .of historical deduction. 
But when the. reader is told, that the 
drawer of a bill of exchange is discharged, 
if timely notice be not given him of its 
dishonour; becanso, without such notice, 
he might lose the assets he had placed to 
meet it in the drawee’s hands ; or, that if 
A hold himself out as B’s partner, he will 
be liable as such, because he might else 
enable B to defraud persons who had 
trusted him upon the faith of the apparent 
partnership and joint responsibility: when 
these reasons, and such as these, are 
given, every man at once perceives their 
cogency, and needs not to be told how, 
that he may know why, the law was 
settled ou its present footing. The fitneBS 
of this subject for compression is, there¬ 
fore, hardly questionable. The difficulty 
of compressing it is, however, extreme. 
The author who attempts to do so, must 


valuable work deservedly held, yt this 
moment, in the highest estimation, as 
practically the only book of its kind. 
A glance at the brief Preface will suf¬ 
fice to show to a competent judge, 
whether lay or professional, at once 
’the real and peculiar difficulty of the 
undertaking, the author’s exact and 
happy illustration of the sources of 
that difficulty, and the simplicity amt 
accuracy of his style. 

“ The Mercantile Law is in one respect 
better adapted to compression than the 
Law of Beal Property ; inasmuch as the 
reasons upon which the former is based, 
.can be explained more shortly than those 
which support the latter. The reasons 
upon which our Law of Real Property is 
founded, are, generally speaking, his¬ 
torical ; and part of history must there¬ 
fore be recounted, in order to explain 
them clearly and philosophically ; while 
the Mercantile Law is deduced from con¬ 
siderations of utility, the force of which 
. the miud perceives as soon as they are 
pointed out to it. For instance, if a 


continually keep in view a triple object, 
must aspire at once to clearness, brevity, 
and accuracy ; a combination so difficult, 
that its difficulty may, it is limped, be 
fairly pleaded in excuse for some of the 
deficiencies and imperfections which the 
reader may discover in the following 
pages.” 

After a luminous and elegant in¬ 
troductory account of the rapid growth 
and development of mercantile law, 
the author thus announces the con¬ 
venient and comprehensive plan of 
his work:— 

“This treatise will be divided into 
fonr books. The first, concerning Mer¬ 
cantile Persons; the second, Mercantile 
Property; the third, Mercantile Con¬ 
tracts; the fourth and last, Mercantile 
Remedies; a method which appears the 
simplest and most comprehensive ; since 
it includes, under a few heads, the de¬ 
scription of those by whose intervention 
trade is carried on ; of that which they 
seek to acquire by so employing them¬ 
selves ; of the arrangements which they 
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are in the habit of adopting, in order to 
do so effectually; and of the ,mode .in 
which the proper execution of those 
arrangements is enforced]” • 

A striking evidence of the value of 
this work, the soundness of his. opi* 
nions, and the importance attached to 
them in the highest judicial quarters, 
was afforded by the very first number 
of the Reports of the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer, published after his death, 
where (in Tanner v. Scovell, 14 Meeson 
and Welshy , 87,) the Lord Chief 
Baron, after time taken to consider an 
important question of mercantile law, 
delivered the judgment of the Court 
in expressed conformity with the 
doctrine which Mr. Smith has laid 
down in his “ Mercantile Law,” and 
in opposition to the opinion of the late 
very learned Mr. Justice Taunton ! 

To retrace our steps, however, for 
a moment: Mr. Smith at length de¬ 
spaired of getting business under the 
bar, and tired of sitting a prisoner at 
chambers, in vain expectation of it. 
His rooms and mine were directly 
opposite to each other, on the same 
floor ; and rarely or never was a 
knock heard at his door, except that 
of some friend coming either to ask his 
able and willing assistance, or chat 
away a weary half hour. Towards 
the close of 1833, he announced to 
Iris friends that he contemplated try¬ 
ing his fortune at the bar, and was 
easily persuaded, with that view, to 
commence attendance at a professional 
debating society, called “The Foren¬ 
sic,” which, conliued to banisters aud 
students for the bar, and established 
so long ago as 1815, has numbered 
among its members almost every 
lawyer of eminence who has appeared 
since that yesir, including Sir William 
Follett and Mr. J. W. Smith. lie 
entered this society on the 29th Janu¬ 
ary, 1834; aud I -well recollect his 
first essay at addressing it. It was 
upon the discussion of a legal ques¬ 
tion. Ho was evidently very nervous 
When he rose, for the colour quite 
deserted his cheek. His manner was 
cold, dry, and formal, and suffi¬ 
ciently uninteresting and uninviting. 
We were all, however, soon struck 
by the book-like precision of his lan¬ 
guage, the clearness and closeness of 
his reasoning, and the extent of his 
legal knowledge. He spoko for 


about tea minutes; and, haviug 
risen amidst a half-suppressed titM 
sate down amidst earnest cries or 
“ Hear, heap, hear 1 * He 'after- : 
wards spoke pretty regularly, espe¬ 
cially upon legal questions;. and those 
who, in due course, were appointed 
beforehand to argue against him, felt 
it expedient to comb particularly wen, 
prepared ! Shortly, before, he was 
called to the bar, he said to me, with a 
timid, dejeetedair, ‘ ‘It Is a bold step; but 
I really’don’tsee what else is to bo done. 
Why shonld I sit any longer perishing 
iu chambers ? Besides, my ‘ Merr 
cantile Law ’ will be out in a month 
or two, and if it succeed, it rosy pos¬ 
sibly give me a lift—so I shall try it.” 
He was accordingly called to the bar 
on the 2d May, 1834, selecting the 
Oxford Circuit and the Hereford and 
Gloucester Sessions. “ There are 
only two ways,” I heard him say, 
(quoting the well-kuown dictum of* 
a late able judge,) “of getting on. 
at the bar, Pleading Or Sessions. 

I have failed in the former, I shall' 
now tiy the latter. Flectere 
nef/ueo svperos, Acheronta movebo ! ” 

I was, I confess, amongst those of 
his friends who were not sanguine 
as to liis prospects of success at the 
bar, regarding him as unlikely to 
attract favourable notice in court 
practice. Shortly after he had at¬ 
tended at the Sessions, however, ho 
began to obtain a little employment 
in petty cases there ; and, contrary 
to expectation, became very success¬ 
ful in defending prisoners: his acute¬ 
ness, vigilance, ingenuity, and legal 
knowledge — particularly of the law 
of evidence—became more apparent 
in every succeeding case intrusted to 
him. In spite .of the dry formality 
of his manner, ho soon attracted 
the understanding of liig hearers, • 
exhibiting great caution and judg¬ 
ment in dealing with the evidence, 
his tenacious memory here standing 
him in great stead. His start at 
sessions, however, seemed likely to 
lead to nothing on the civil -side at 
the aasizes— where his reception was 
sufficiently disheartening. He. attend¬ 
ed regularly, nevertheless, both as¬ 
sizes and sessions; during his stay In - 
town labouring with indefatigable 
energy in the acquisition of law. In 
1835, he composed a lucid little 
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treatise on the Law of Practice, en- 
titled, “ An Elementary View of the 
proceedings in an Action at Law,” 
^distinguished by simplicity, correct- 
: y>ea«, and condensation, and calculated 
in give students a perspicuous view 
of an extremely dry and troublesome 
subject. This - also has become a 
standard book. In 1836, he wrote an¬ 
other little work — one upon Patent 
Law, explanatory, in a practical way, 
of a statute which had just before been 
passed, and had effected important 
alterations in that department of law. 
He told me that “he did not like to 
throw a chance away,” and this 
u might possibly get him some briefs 
in Patent cases; ” bnt 1 suspect that 
in this he was disappointed. In the 
name year he and I occupied our long 
vacation in preparing together a work 
entitled “Select Extracts from Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, carefully adapt¬ 
ed to the use of schools and young 
persons.” Wc both took great pains 
with this book, and it has had a large 
sale: but for some whimsical reason 
or other, he would not allow his name 
to appear, though particular in retain¬ 
ing a share in the copyright. 

Neglected and discouraged though 
lie was, he continued to prosecute 
his studios with patient energy, ap¬ 
pearing to me scarcely , ever to 
spend an idle moment. Ho attend¬ 
ed very frequently the Courts at 
Westminster, and on returning to 
chambers would spend the rest of 
the day in reading the constant ly- 
accumidating Reports, and noting 
their more important contents in 
his favourite text-books. He con¬ 
stantly sat up till a very late, or 
rather early hour in the morning, 
and would frequently, on awaking, lie 
reading in bed till noon, when he would 
rise and take a sparing breakfast. I 
recollect calling upon him one gloomy 
day in December, about the time of 
which I am writing, to ask him to 
accompany me home to dinner, as he 
generally did once or twice a-week. 
He suffered a martyrdom from tooth¬ 
ache and on this occasion had pass¬ 
ed a miserable night from that cause, 
not having slept at. all, and his swol¬ 
len face betokened the violence of the 
h*. He had, nevertheless, got np 
flinch earlier than usual, to oblige one 
Ms friends, for whom he had pro- 
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miaed to draw some very pressing 
and difficult pleadings, which he was 
finishing as I entered; When ho 
had despatched his clerk with them, 
he requested me to sit down and take 
% cup of tea with him, as he was suf¬ 
fering, both from pain, and fatigue, 
and ennui. I never saw him in so 
desponding an humour. He. pro¬ 
mised to dine with me on the 
morrow, provided I would sit with 
him for an hour “ gossiping,” for he 
said that he could not sleep, he could 
not sit still, he could not read or 
write. I complied with his request, 
aud stayed with him a long time. 
In the course of conversation, I 
recollect him saying, that “ He sup¬ 
posed he was not to get on in the 
law; that he could not fight against 
the want of a connexion.” I re¬ 
minded him that it was surely pre¬ 
mature to hold such language, and 
that he must bide his time,—when ho 
interrupted me by saying, shaking Ills 
head, “ Ah, but while the grass grows 
the steed starves.” Presently he said, 
rather suddenly, “ Should yon be sur¬ 
prised to hear of my entering the 
church ?” “ The church! ” I echoed 

with suiprise.—“ What do you see so 
wonderful in the notion of my going 
into the church V” said he gravely. 
“ Do you think me unlit for it V”— 
“ Not at all; but what 1 wonder at 
is, that you should dream of quit¬ 
ting the bar.”—“ Why not, if 1 find 
that it will not afford me a living? 
Let me tell yon, that 1 am very partial 
to the study of Divinity, and have 
read a good deal of it, much more 
than you would suppose. I think I 
should like composing sermons, though 
it is very possible that they might not 
be popular; and I suppose you will 
not deny that Divinity' is a nobler 
study than law?” He said much 
more in the same strain, which led 
me to believe that the subject had 
'for some time occupied his thoughts, 
and that he had begun seriously to 
contemplate quitting the bar—at all 
events, if another year should leave him 
as little likely to succeed in obtaining 
practice, as that whieh was on the eve 
of closing. Many of even his intimate 
friends were unaware of his partiality 
for Divinity, and the extent to which 
he had studied it; for he was very 
reserved on such matters. 
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I once told him that I had read the 
whole of u Pearson on the Creed; ” 
at which, in his,usual cold dry way, 
he replied, “So have I, and very 
carefully. I liked it much. And I’ll 
tell you- another book that I have 
read still more carefully, both in Latin 
and English—Mosheim’s ‘Ecclesias¬ 
tical History.’” I have heard him 
say the same of Hooker’s “ Ecclesias¬ 
tical Polity.” We have often dis¬ 
cussed the merits of Jeremy Taylor, 
Barrow, and South; the last of whom 
was a favourite of his. He had a 
surprising knowledge of the Old and 
New Testaments. One of his oldest 
and ablest friends, and whom lie ap¬ 
pointed one of his executors, recently 
alluded, in conversation with me, to 
this circumstance, adding, “ Smith 
read the Bible as Tew but he could 
read it; and remembered it, as very 
few but ho could remember it.” 1 
have occasionally myself bad evidence 
of his exact knowledge of very recon¬ 
dite portions of the Old Tostament *, 
but, as already intimated, he was 
always cautious and sparing in scrip¬ 
tural allusions or quotations. Since 
writing the foregoing sentences, a 
learned friend has informed me, that 
Mr. Smith, about two years before 
his death, had entered into a pro¬ 
longed and ardent discussion with him 
on tbo subject of the Apostolical Suc¬ 
cession, insisting that no one who did 
not assent to that doctrine, was in 
reality, or could be conscientiously, a 
minister of the Church of England. 
Again and again, during a consider¬ 
able interval of time, whenever they 
met, Mr. Smith pertinaciously re- 
uewed the discussion,—his friend for 
some tune doubting whether Mr. 
Smith had any other motive than to 
amuse himself with the matter as one 
of mere logical exercise, but being 
at length satisfied that ho was sin¬ 
cerely expressing his own opinions. 
To a brother of this gentleman, Mr. 
{Smith - became closely attached, on 
discovering the extent and depth of 
his knowledge of divinity, a subject 
on which they conversed whenever 
they could, Mr. Smith -exhibiting, on 
all such occasions, the utmost zest 
and energy. I have already intimated 
the extent of his acquaintance with 
general literature; to which it may be 
here added that he possessed a correct 
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and very extensive knowledge of his¬ 
tory, ancient and modem. lie knew 
it, and its true uses ; and was equally * 
conversant with its minute details, 
and its general scope and bearing, as 
illustrative of the practical operation of 
political principles and doctrines. He 
always, in short, appeared to me ink 
be a man, whose first anxiety in all 
matters was to obtain a thorough - 
knowledge of details, of facts; anti 
then experienced delight in contem¬ 
plating and reflecting upon them with 
a view to the discovery or detection 
of some leading principle of action or 
conduct involved in them. Such grave 
matters, however, did not alone oc¬ 
cupy him; for I never saw a more, 
eager and indiscriminate reader of 
even the ephemeral trash loading 
the shelves of circulating libraries. 
Scarcely a novel, play, or magazine 
appeared, which he did not take up, 
and, whenever they happened to be- 
mentioned, show as complete a know¬ 
ledge of them as if they had been 
worthy of it. 1 have often laughed 
at him on these accounts; he gene¬ 
rally receiving my sallies with a sort 
of piqued silence, or simply saying, 

“ Tt amuses me.” I think that this 
circumstance is well accounted for by 
Mr. Phillimore — that Mr. Smith’s 
over-tasked mind found light and easy 
narrative, of any kind, a relaxation. 

Early in fhe year 1835 appeared a 
work on legal education, in which 
was enforced the advantage to the 
student and practitioner, of early 
mastering, as so many nuclei of future 
legal acquisitions, a few of the "lead¬ 
ing cases ” in the Law lieports, which 
suggested to Mr. Smith the idea of 
writing a book under the name' of 
. “ Leading Oases.” Ho was engaged 
upon it from about the middle of 1835 
till the early part of 1837. There 
was no book of the kind extant. 
The idea was felicitous; but much 
learning and judgment were requisite 
to work it out practically. Mr. Smith 
proved himself, however, fully equal 
to the undertaking. Though in 188$ 
and 1830 he composed and published* 
as wc have seen, two other miner 
professional works, he was all the. 
while quietly elaborating this more 
important performance, the first vo¬ 
lume of which (in large 8vo) he 
published in March 1837. His plan 
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to select from the recog- 

t ‘ ied Law Reports some of the 
ief Cases which had been decided 
; |a the Common Law Courts, and 
jrhich were of such superior irnpor- 
r'it.ance as to have become “ Leading 
Cases,” i. e. in his own words, “ in¬ 
volving, and being usually cited to 
establish some point or principle of 
real practical importance.” Each of 
these he made the basis of an elabo¬ 
rate disquisition, in which, to con- 
, tinge his own explanation, “ in order 
that the consequences of each ‘ Case ’ 
\ jDalgJit be understood, and its authority 
, Estimated as easily as possible, Notks” 
were “ subjoined, in which were col¬ 
lected subsequent decisions ^bearing 
, on the points reported in the text, 

• and in which doctrines having some 
obvious connexion with them, were 
“ occasionally discussed,” .... 
“ without allowing them to digress so 
far from the subject matter of the 
text, as to distract the reader’s mind 
from that to which they ought to be 
subsidiary.” It is difficult to speak 
in terms too highly commendatory of 
this masterly performance—one quite 
of ajudicial tone of investigation—and 
which, immediately upon its appear¬ 
ance, arrested the attention of all 
persons competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, as a sterling and per¬ 
manent addition to the highest class 
of legal 'literature, and entitled its 
authbr to be regarded as really a first 
rate lawyer. Almost all the judges, 
and the most eminent members of the 
bar, wrote to liim in 'terms of warm 
respect and approbation; and to this 
moment evince the same apprecia¬ 
tion of the excellence of the work by 
quoting, it, not more frequently in 
the arguments of counsel than in the 
most elaborate judgments delivered 
by the bench. It is indeed difficult 
to know which most to admire—the 
great extent and unerring accuracy 
of his law, or the dearness and pre¬ 
cision of his reasoning, rendering 
simple and easy of apprehension the 
most obscure and perplexing subjects. 
The “ Cases” were selected with great 
judgment out of the many thousands 
contained in the Reports; and whether 
lie confirms, or questions, or illus¬ 
trates the doctrine established by the 
case upon which he is annotating, he 
‘exhibits the same modest freedom. 


masterly ease, accuracy, and sobriety 
of discrimination, distinctness of 
thought, and complete familiarity 
with the progress of legal decision. 
Ev^ry note, in short, is a model of 
legal analysis; and the style, also, is 
pure, simple, terse, and perspicuous, 
lie dedicated this work to his former 
tutor Mr. Blick: and I recollect our 
having a long discussion upon the 
original terms of the dedication; which 
were these, “To Richard Granger 
Blick, Esq., this work is inscribed by 
his obliged friend and pupil.” I sug¬ 
gested the insertion of the word 
“former” before “pupil:” without 
which, .1 said, it might appear that 
the work had been written by one 
still in statu pupillari. He was a 
man always difficult to convince of 
the impropriety of any tiling on which 
he had once determined, lie quitted 
my chamber unconvinced by what I 
had said: but the dedication after¬ 
wards appeared in accordance with 
my suggestion. I recollect being 
highly amused by the pertinacious 
ingenuity with which he defended his 
own view of the case. The fame of 
this work was not, however, confined 
to this country, but soon reached the 
United States of America, where it 
immediately met with the most flat¬ 
tering reception, and is at this mo¬ 
ment accounted an established text¬ 
book, and quoted as an authority by 
then* best writers and judges. I 
recollect Mi*. Smith one day coming 
to me, and asking me, with a quaint 
mixture of mystery, pleasure, and 
embarrassment, if I would “ be sure not 
to mention to any one what he was 
going to tell me: ” and on my promis¬ 
ing him that I would not, he showed 
me a letter which liq had jnst re¬ 
ceived from that eminent American 
jurist, Mr. Justice Story, himself one 
of the most elaborate and successful 
legal writers of his age, and whoso 
works are continually cited by both 
Bench and Bar in their country, with 
the utmost respect in this country, 
in which ore contained the following. 

“I consider your work among the 
most valuable additious to judicial 
literatifrc which have appeared for 
many years. The ‘Notes’ are excel¬ 
lent, and set forth the leading prin¬ 
ciples of the various cas'es in the 
most satisfactory form, with an accu- 
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racy and nicety . of discrimination 
equally honourable to yourself and 
to our common profession. I know 
not, indeed, if any work can be found 
which more perfectly accomplishes the 

purpose of -“the author. 

i hope that your life may long be 
spared, so that you may be able to 
devote yourself to similar labours for 
the advancement of the learning and 
honour of the profession.” Alas! 
both Mr. Justice Stbry and Mr. 
Smith, each a great ornament to his 
country, died within a few months of 
each other. When I congratulated 
my friend on this encomium, from so 
competent and eminent a judge, lie 
replied modestly—“ Laudnri a laudato 
wro is certainly pleasing.” 

So great was the demand for this 
work, that Mr. Smith’s publisher urged 
him to proceed as quickly as possible 
witli the second volume, which he 
had, in his preface to the former one, 
announced his intention of doing, 
in the event of the first portion of 
his labours meeting with the approba¬ 
tion of the profession. He accord¬ 
ingly at once set to work upon the 
second volume; and although lie was 
beginning to have serious calls upon 
his time, owing principally to his 
having accepted the appointment, in 
November 1837, of Common Law 
Lecturer to the Law Institution, such 
were his energy aud industry, that 
by the 12th of May, 1838, he had 
succeeded in bringing out the first 
part of the second volume, which 
was fully equal in execution to the 
first. While, however, lie was 
receiving with his usual modesty 
the congratulations of his friends 
on this solid addition to his reputa¬ 
tion, he received a sort of check¬ 
mate which embarrassed and utterly 
confounded him; occasioning him 
infinitely greater annoyance and mor¬ 
tification than he ever experienced 
in his life. A highly respectable firm 
of law booksellers, the publishers 
of his “ Compendium of Mercantile 
Law,” and to whom he hail also 
offered the publication of his “Lead¬ 
ing Cases,” which they had declined, 
without the slightest intimation of 
any objection to the principle of 
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selecting the “ Cases,” which he had 
explained folly to them, suddenly 
took it into their heads, that in 
thus selecting some few cases from 
Reports” published by s thcm, as 
mere texts for liis masterly legal 
discussions, he had been guilty of 
Piracy ! and actually filed a bill in 
Equity against him and his publisher, 
to restrain them “ from printing, 
selling, or publishing any copies of 
the first part of the second volume.” 

I never saw Mr. Smith exhibit such 
intense vexation as that occasioned 
him by this proceeding: he felt at once 
his own honour impugned, and that 
he might have seriously compromised 
the character and interests of his 
publisher. Such, however, was the 
confidence in the justice of his case 
felt by the latter, that lie resolved tor 
resist this attack upon his own rights 
and those of Mr. Smith to the very last 
aud he did so, at his own expense, and 
with triumphant success. The Vice- 
Chancellor of England, (Sir Launcclot 
Shadwcll,) after an elaborate argu¬ 
ment, refused to grant the desired in¬ 
junction—expressing his very decided 
opinion “ that on the substance of 
the ease, and on the conduct of the 
plaintiffs, (the publishers in question,) 
they were not entitled to the injunc¬ 
tion which they had asked.” Against 
this decision the plaintiffs imme¬ 
diately appealed to the present Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, who, 
after another very elaborate argu¬ 
ment, and taking time to consider, 
delivered a luminous j udgme'nt confirm¬ 
ing the decision of the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, triumphantly vindicating the pro¬ 
priety of both author and publisher’s 
conduct, and supporting the right 
which Mr. Smith had thought proper 
to exercise; and his lordship dis¬ 
missed the appeal with costs.* Thus 
ended, what has always appeared to 
me a very absurd, and as the event 
proved, expensive experiment, on the 
part of the plaintiffs. Only one of 
them now carries on the business, and 
is a gentleman of such high respec¬ 
tability, and also liberality in his 
dealings with the profession, that I 
feel satisfied ho had really very little 
part in this most unsatisfactory pro- 


* The leading Counsel for the plaintiffs was the present Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce ; for the defendants the present Vice-Chancellor Wigram. * 
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prevented byhis other febbeurs. These- 


f ling. Mr. Smith’s right to cost- 
& his- selections from the Reports, 
the purpose of annotations hav- 
Iftg been thus established, and the 
qatcelience and importance of his 
labours conspicuously made known 
(had that, indeed, been necessary) to 
the entire profession, he at once pro¬ 
ceeded with, and in due time com¬ 
pleted the remaining portion of the 
second volume; and for the sake 
of legal science, it is to be lamented 
t&at there this admirable work ended. 
Mr. Smith felt no exultation at the 
defeat of this most thoughtless mid 
unjustifiable attack upon him, nor 
evinced any pleasure in the friendly 
congratulations showered upon him. 
Has sensitive mind had, indeed, been 
thoronghly shockedby the imputation 
which had been sought to be fixed 
upon him ; and the only feeling on 
the subjeet which he ever expressed 
to me, or appeared to entertain, was 
one of calm indignation. I must 
say that in this 1 think he was 
abundantly justified. He repeatedly 

told me that he should never write 
another book, for “ that he had had 
quite enough of it.” As it happened, 
he never did ; nor do 1 think that he 
would ever have done so, even had 
his career not been cut short by death. 
Whenever works of solid interest 
Stall Importance in general literature 
appeared, Mr. Smith was very eager 
to peruse them, and seldom failed in 
ioing so. 1 recollect him one day 
borrowing from me the first volume 
nt Mr. Hallam’s “ Introduction to 
She Literature of Europe in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries,” which 
was published alone early in 1887. 
He read it with great interest, and 
eviewed it very ably in this Magazine 
—his only contribution to its pages, 
in the Ho. for May, 1887. 

He was about the same time reading 
argely ifr the State Trials, and fre- 
piently conversed with me upon their 
nteresting character, wondering that 
hey had so seldom been made really 
readable for the purposes of amusing 
Iterature. He himself selected one 
of the trials as one possessed of pecu¬ 
liar capabilities, and intended to have 
completed itfor this Magazine, but was 


lighter occupations, however, were? 
soon interfered with fry his appoint¬ 
ment, as already* ihtfimated, to be 
Common Law Lecturer to the Law 
Institution in Chancery Lane, in 
November, 1837. This he owed 
entirely to his own- merit, and the re¬ 
putation which Ills writings had already- 
gained him in the profession. I knew 
that fears were entertained by the 
directors of that important institution, 
lest his unpopular manner should 
stand in the .way of his usefulness as 
a lecturer; but aware of his rare 
intellectual and legal qualifications, 
they wisely resolved to try an experi¬ 
ment, which completely succeeded. 

T recollect accompanying him, at his 
own request, to deliver his first lec¬ 
ture, at the close of 1837. He was 
somewhat fluttered when lie made 
his appearance before* liis audience, 
but at once commenced reading 
with apparent calmness, a very able 
introductory lecture, which soon ar¬ 
rested attention, and caused the 
committee who sat before him to 
congratulate themselves on their 
selection. He held this appointment 
till March, 1843, during which time 
he delivered a great number of lec¬ 
tures to increasingly attentive audi¬ 
tories; and as he read over several 
portions of them to me, I am able to 
say that, in my humble judgment, they 
were of the highest value, lor their 
clear, close, and correct exposition of 
some of the most dilficuJt branches of 
the law. He had a great talent for 
communicating elementary informal 
tion; and even the most ignorant aud 
stolid of his listeners could scarce 
avoid understanding his simple and 
lucid explanations of -legal principles. 
One series of his lectures on “The 
La# of Contracts,” has just (1846,) 
been published* verbatim from his 
MSS. as they were delivered, and 
fully justifies the opinion here ex¬ 
pressed. He never designed ' them 
for publication, but solely for delivery to 
the attorneys’ aud solicitors’ clerks, 
for whom the lectureship was founded; 
yet it is doubtful whether there be 
any book extant in which the diffi¬ 
cult and extensive subject of eon- 


* In one vol. 8vo, pp. 386, Benning & Co. Fleet Street, accompanied by Notes by 
Jelinger C. Symons, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. ' 
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tracts is, and that within* the- space 
of ten short lectures, .comparably 
treated. The most youthful student, 
with only moderate attention, can 
acquire from it, in a short time, 
correct general notions calculated to 
be of infinite service to him, while 
able practitioners will regard it as at 
once concise, accurate, and practical, 
and evincing a thorough mastery of 
the subject in all its branches. In 
the words of his editor, “ The lec¬ 
tures embody the chief principles of 
that branch of the law, and will be 
found equal to any of the former pro¬ 
ductions of the author for that clear, 
concise, and comprehensive exposition 
of his subject, which has characterised 
Ids works, and ensured the vitality of 
his reputation; popularising a branch 
of law wlticli peculiarly afreets the 
ordinary business of life ; divest¬ 
ing it of the superfluities with which 
it is often encumbered; educing the. 
great maxims, and broad rules by 
which it is moulded, and unravelling 
the perplexity in which an occasional 
conflict of judgments had from time 
to time involved it.” I am not 
aware that Mr. Symonds had any 
personal knowledge of Mi'. Smith, so 
that the more valuable is his conclud¬ 
ing enlogium,—“That the profession 
already ranks him as among the most 
gifted of its writers, and most learned 
of modem lawyers.” As an example 
of the ease and precision with which 
ho elucidated the most difficult sub¬ 
jects, and brought them to the level 
of youthful capacities, I select the 
following brief passage on *4 most 
practically important subject, that of 
the “ consideration ” essential to sup¬ 
port a valid simple contract, accord¬ 
ing to the civil law and that of Eng¬ 
land.* After explaining the doc¬ 
trine of “ Nudum pactum ,” he Aus 
proceeds:— 

“ Now, with regard to the question, 
—What docs the law of England re¬ 
cognise tis a consideration capable of 
supporting a simple contract ? the short 
practical rule” [after adverting to a 
well-known passage in Blackstoxfe, for 
w hich lie substitutes hisown definition] 
“ is, that any benefit accruing to him 
who makes the promise , or any loss , 
trouble, or disadvantage undergone by , 

* But not that of Scotland. 
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or charge imposed upon, him to whom 
it is made, is* a sufficient consideration. 
in the eye of the law to sustain an 
assumpsit. Thus, let us suppose that 
I promise to pay B £50 at Christmas. 
Now there must he a consideration to 
sustain this promise. It may be that 
B has lent me £50; here is a conside-. 
ration by way of benefit or advantage 
to me. It may be that he has per¬ 
formed, or has agreed to perform,, 
some laborious service for me; if so, 
here is a consideration by way of m- 
convcnicnce to him, and of advantage 
to me at the same time. It may be » 
that lie is to labour for* a third person 
at my request; here will be incon¬ 
venience to him, without advantage to 
me: or it may be that he has become 
surety for some one at my request} 
here is a clmrge imposed upon hint: 
any of these will be a good considera¬ 
tion to sustain the promise on my 
part. 

“Provided there be some benefit'to 
the contractor, or some loss, trouble, 
inconvenience, or charge imposed upon 
the contractor, so as to constitute a 
consideration , the courts are not wil¬ 
ling to enter into the question whether 
that consideration be adequate in 
value to the tiling which is promised 
in exchange for it. Very gross inade¬ 
quacy, indeed, would be an index of 
fraud, and might afford evidence of 
the existence of fraud; and fraud, as 
I have already stated to you, is a 
ground on which- the performance of 
any contract may be resisted. But if 
there be no suggestion that the party 
promising lias been defrauded, or de¬ 
ceived, the court will not hold the 
promise invalid upon the ground of 
mere inadequacy; for it is obvious, 
that to do so would be to exercise a 
sort of tyranny over the transactions 
of parties who have a right to fix their 
own value upon their own laboured 
exertions, but would be prevented 
from doing so were they subject to a 
legal scrutiny on each occasion, on 
the question whether the bargain had 
been such as a prudent man would 
have entered into. Suppose, for in¬ 
stance, I think fit to give £1000, for* 
a picture not worth £50: it is foolish 
on my part; but, if the owner do not 
take me in, as the phrase is, no injury 
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is done. I may have my reasons. 
Possibly I may think that I am a 
; fetter judge of painting than my 
neighbours, and that I have detected 
in. the picture the touch of Baphael 
', or Correggio. It would be hard to 
prevent me from buying it, and hard 
to prevent my neighbour from making 
the best of his property, provided he 
do not take me in by telling me a 
false story about it. Accordingly, in 
the absence of fraud, more inadequacy 
Of consideration is no ground for avoid¬ 
ing a contract.”* 

Those who are acquainted with the 
practical difficulties of this subject, will 
best appreciate the cautious accuracy, 
and yet elementary simplicity and 
clearness, which characterised his 
teaching: he being then, be it remem¬ 
bered, little more than twenty-eight 
years of age. 

His writings having thus led to his 
being placed in a situation where he 
had ample opportunities for exhibiting 
legitimately to the profession his great 
' legal acquirements and abilities, it was 
not long before he became sensible of 
making his way, but gradually, never¬ 
theless, into business. lie h ad given up 
practising at sessions seme time before, 
and resolved thenceforth to address 
himself entirely to civil business in 
London, and at the Assizes. The late 
Mr. Robert Vaughan Richards, Q.C.,f 
then one of the leaders of the Ox-, 
ford Circuit, and himself au eminent 
lawyer and accomplished scholar, was 
one of the earliest to detect the su¬ 
perior qualifications of Mr. Smith, and 
lost no fair and legitimate opportunity 
of enabling him to exhibit his abilities, 
by naming him as an arbitrator, when 
the most important causes at the 
Assizes had been agreed to be so dis- 
osed of; and he invariably gave the 
ighest satisfaction to both parties — 
the counsel before him, in arbitrations 
both in town and country, finding it 
necessary to conduct their cases as 
carefully as if they were before one of 
the astutest judges on the bench. 


Though many important causes were 
thus referred to him, and were 
attended by some of the most ex¬ 
perienced members of the bar, I am 
not aware of any instance in which 
his decisions were afterwards re¬ 
versed by, or even questioned before, 
the courts. When Once he had ob¬ 
tained a fair “ start ” on his circuit, 
ho quickly overcame the disadvan¬ 
tages of a person and manner which 
one might characterise more strongly 
than as unprepossessing. Few cases 
of great importance were tried, in 
which Mr. Smith was not early en¬ 
gaged ; and the entire conduct of the 
cause, up to the hour of trial, confi¬ 
dently intrusted to his masterly man¬ 
agement. Amongst many others 
may be mentioned the great will case 
of Panton v. Williams, and that of 
.Tames Wood of Gloucester, and other 
well-known cases. He was, without 
exception, one of the ablest pleaders 
with whom T ever came into contact : 
equally quick, sure, and long-headed 
in selecting his point of attack or 
defence with reference to the ultimate 
decision, skilfully escaping from diffi¬ 
culties, and throwing his opponent in 
the way of them, and of such, too, as not 
many would have had the sagacity to 
have foreseen, or thought of speculating 
upon. A recent volume of the Law 
Reports contains a case which, though 
his name does not appear in it, attests 
his appreciated superiority. It in¬ 
volved a legal point of much difficulty, 
and so troublesome in its facts as to 
have presented insuperable obstacles 
to two gentlemen successively, one 
under the bar, the other at the bar, 
and both eminent for their knowledge 
and experience. ■ Their pleadings 
were, however, successfully demurred 
to; and then their client was induced 
to Hy the case before Mr. Smith, who 
took quite a new view of the matter, in 
accordance with which he framed the 
pleadings, and when the case came 
on to foe argued by the gentleman, (an 
eminent Queen’s Counsel,) who has 


* Pp. 88-96. 

* + To this gentleman he dedicated, in 1843, the third edition of his ** Mercantile 
Law.” Within a very few months of each other, both of them died — Mr. Richards 
, himself having, as he once told me, rained his health by his intense and laborious 
prosecution of his profession. He had found it necessary to retire a year or two 
before his death. His brother, also, Mr. Griffith Richards, Q.C., one of the ablest 
members of the Chancery Bar, recently died under similar circumstances. 
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recently mentioned it to me, he sne- 
cceded, and without difficulty. “ I 
never,” said he, “ saw a terribly be¬ 
puzzled case so completely disen¬ 
tangled—I never saw the real point 
so beautifully put forward: we won 
by doing little else than stating the 
course of the pleadings; the court 
holding that the point was almost too 
clear for argument.” I could easily 
multiply such instances. Mr. Smith 
had a truly astonishing facility in 
mastering the most intricate state of 
facts; as rapidly acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of them, as he acurately and 
tenaciously retained even the slightest 
circumstances. He seldom used pre¬ 
cedents, (often observing that “no 
man who understood his business 
needed them, except in very special 
occasions;”) and, though a rapid 
draughtsman, it was rarely, indeed, 
that he laid himself open to attack in 
matters of even mere formal inac¬ 
curacy, while he was lynx-eyed 
enough to those of his opponents. 
When he was known to be the party 
who had demurred, his adversaries 
began seriously to think of amending! 
When his. cases were ripe tor argu¬ 
ment in banc , be took extreme pains 
to provide himself with authorities on 
every point which he thought it in 
the least probable might be started 
against him by either the bench or tlie 
bar. 1 told him* on one of these occa¬ 
sions, that I thought “lie need not give 
his enemy credit for such far-sighted 
astuteuess.”— u Oh,” said he quickly, 
“ never undervalue an opponent: be¬ 
sides, I like turning up law—1 don’t 
forget it, and, as Lord Coke says, it 
is sure to be useful at some time or 
another.” In court, he was absorbed 
iu his case, appealing to be sensible 
of the existence of nothing elsejiut 
his opponent and the bench. II<Was 
very calm, quiet, and silent, rarely, if 
ever interrupting, and then always on 
a point proving to be of adequate im¬ 
portance. lie did not take copious 
or minute notes on his brief, but never 
missed any thing of the least real 
significance or moment. When he 
rose to speak, his manner was formal 
and solemn, even to a degree of eccen¬ 
tricity calculated to provoke a smile 
from the hearers. His voice was rather 
loud and hard, his features were in¬ 
flexible, his utterance was exceed¬ 


ingly deliberate, and his language ’ 
precise and elaborate. His motions 
were very slight, and, such as he had, 
ungraceful; for he would stand with 
his right arm a little raised, and the 
hand hanging down passively by his 
side for a long time together, except 
when a slight vertical motion ap¬ 
peared—he, the while, unconscious of 
the indication—to show that he waa 
uttering what he considered very ma¬ 
terial. When a question was put to 
him by the judges, he always paused 
for a moment or two to consider how 
best he should answer it; and if it 
could be answered, an answer precise 
and pointed indeed he would give it. 
Ho afforded, in this instance, a contrast 
to the case of a gentleman then at the 
bar, about whom he has often laughed 
heartily with me. “ Whenever,” said 
lie, “ the judges put a question to 

-, however subtle and dangerous it 

maybe, and though lie evidently cannot 
in the least degree perceive the drift of 
it, before the words are out of their 
mouths, he, as it were, thrusts them 
down again with a confident good- 
hinnoured volubility, aJdudof jocular 
recklessness of law and logic, which 
often makes one wonder whether the 
judges are more inclined to be angry 
or amused; nay, 1 have once or twice 
seen one of them lean back and laugh 

outright, poor-looking upon that 

•as an evidence of his own success!” 
How different was the case with Mr. 
Smith, is known to every one who 
has heard him argue with the judges. 
Nothing consequently could lie more 
flattering than the evident attention 
with which they listened to him, and 
most properly; for he never threw 
away a word, never wandered from 
the point, and showed on all occasions 
such a complete mastery of his facts, 
and such an exact and extensive 
knowledge of the law applicable to 
them,'as not only warranted but re¬ 
quired the best attention of those 
whose duty it was to decide the case. 
His manner was very respectful 
to the bench, without a trace of ser¬ 
vility; and to those associated with , 
him, or opposed to him, he was uni-* 
formly courteous and considerate. 
When he had to follow his leader, or* 
even two of them, he would frequently 
give quite another tone to the case, a 
new direction to the argument, and 
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draw hie opponents and tbe -judges 
.■dfcer him, unexpectedly, into the 
■i deeper waters of law. He was also 
^distinguished by a most scrupulous 
and religious fidelity and accuracy of 
.. statement, whether of eases or facts, 
r.'jNKd documents, espociaHy affidavits. 

' The judges felt that they might rely 
upon every syllable that fell from 
mm; that he was too accurate and 
cautious to be mistaken, too con¬ 
scientious to suppress, garble, mis- 
) lead, or deceive, with w hatever 
safety or apparent advantage he 
might have (lone so. I have heard 
trim say, that he who made rash 
and ^ ill-considered statements in 
arguing in a court of justice, was not 
worthy of being there, and ought to 
fee pitied or despised, according as 
the fault at%se from timidity and in¬ 
experience, or confirmed carelessness 
or indifference, or fraudulent intention 
to deceive. It -was in arguing before 
the court in banc, that Mr. Smith so 
.much excelled; being equally lucid in 
Stating and arranging Iris facts, logi¬ 
cal in reasoning upon them, and 
ready in bringing to bear on them the 
most recondite doctrines of law. He 
was certainly not calculated to have 
fever made a figure at Nisi Prius; 
yet I recollect one day that one of 
tbe present judges, .then a Queen's 
Counsel, was talking to me in court as 
Mr. Smith entered, and said, “ What 
think you? your friend Smith has 
been opposing me to-day in a writ of 
inquiry to assess damages in a 
crira. con. case.” I laughed. “ Ay, in¬ 
deed,—I thought myself that if there 
Was a man at the bar more unfit than 
another for such a case, it was Smith; 
feat I do assure you that he conducted 
the defendant's ease with so much 


it for several years, giving unmixed 
satisfaction to all parties, until pre¬ 
cluded from further retaining it, in re¬ 
ference, I believe, to a rule of etiquette 
respecting seniority, prevailing at the 
bar of the Oxford circuit. 

I recollect that, on one occasion, 
while he was waiting, apparently in 
vain, for the chance of professional 
employment, and not long before the 
occurrence of that moment of despond¬ 
ency already mentioned, when he con¬ 
templated quitting the profession, he 
and I wore walking in the Temple 
Gardens, and he saidr, “ Now, if I 
wpre to choose my future life at the 
bar, T should, of all things, like to have, 
and should be delighted with, a first- 
rate pleading business; not made up 
of many petty things, but of a few very 
important cases,—of ‘ heavy bnsiness,’ 
in short. I feel that I could get on very 
well with it, and that it is just the thing 
suited to me. It would exercise my 
mind, and also secure me a handsome 
income, and, before long, an indepen¬ 
dence. What I should do then I don’t 
know.” His wishes were amply gra¬ 
tified a few years afterwards, as the 
reader must have already seen. So 
rapidly, indeed, did the calls of private 
practice increase upon him, that he 
was forced, early in 1843, to resign his 
lectureship at the Law Institution, 
having, in fact, got fairly into tlie 
stream of his desired “ first-rate 
pleading business” to an extent which 
heavily taxed both his physical and 
mental energies. Whatever was 
brought to him, he attended to thor¬ 
oughly, never resting till he 'had com¬ 
pletely exhausted the subject, and 
contemplated It from every point of 
view. Even at this time, however, it 
would be inorcdible to wjiat an extent 


tact and judgment, that he reduced 
my verdict by at least £500! He 
really spoke with a good deal of feel¬ 
ing and spirit , and when the Jury had 
got accustomed to him, they listened 
most attentively; and the result is 
what I tell you.” 

Following the course of his profes¬ 
sional progress, in 1840 Mr. Smith 
Was appointed a revising barrister for 
mm of rite counties on tus circuit, by 

f . Haron AMeneon, Who was person- 
f -* stranger to Mm, and named feim 
rim office solely on account of his 


b obliged his friends at the bar, priu- 
eijroily by preparing for them argu¬ 
ments, and sketching for them “ opin¬ 
ions” on their cases, and these, too, 
generally of special difficulty and im¬ 
portance. Some-of the most admirable 
arguments delivered by-others of late, 
at the bar of the House of Lords, had 
been really prepaired by Mr.‘%mlth. 
In one instance, indeed, ft recollect 
hearing the ablest living lawyer, and 
advocate mention, that in apaitknAar 
cause of great magnitude, not having 
found It possllie even iefepeh his pen- 
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to argue, he had time, before he rose, 
barely to glance over a very brief “ epi - 
tome” of the facts, and of the real , 
though unsuspected point in which the 
case ought to be decided, which had 
been prepared for his assistance by Mr. 
Smith. In confident reliance upon his 
accuracy in matters both of fact and law, 
the counsel in question boldly opened 
the case, implicitly adopting, and ably 
enforcing Mr. Smith’s view of it, and 
succeeded in obtaining the judgment 
of the House. Mr. Smith never spoke, 
however, of these his subsidiary labours 
to others, nor liked ever to have any 
allusion made to the subject. It was 
impossible that he could get through 
aU this business without sitting np 
during most of the night; and I know 
that, for the last three or font years 
of his life, he was rarely in bed before 
two, and sometimes three, and even 
four o’clock, having to be, neverthe¬ 
less, at Westminster or Guildhall as 
early as ten o'clock, or lialf-past nine, 
-on the ensuing morning. While thus 
■aranonsly engaged, he kept a constant 
-eye upon the progress of the decisions 
-of the .various courts, as bearing upon 
his “ Mercantile Law,” and u Leading 
Cases,” interleaved copies of which 
^always lay on bis table before him, 
and received almost daily MS. addi¬ 
tions. Thus it was that lie was able, 
in 1841 and 1843, to present new edi¬ 
tions of his “ Leading Cases,” and 
“ Mercantile Law,” greatly enlarged 
and improved, and in many instances, 
especially in the “ Leading Cases,” 
-entirely remodelled. Nor was lie, 
with all this, so absorbed as to forget 
literature; for, amidst his piles of 
opened law-books, you might often 
.sec a well-used copy of some classic 
JEagiish, French, Spanish, or Italian 
author, -either prose or poetry, winch 
he would read with equal zest awl at¬ 
tention, as his pencil-marks in such 
volumes even now attest. As for 
■** Dcm Quixote,” and “ Gil Bias,” 
X really think lie knew them almost 
off by heart, in the originals. He 
was also very fond ‘ of Tadfcus, 
Oioero, and Demosthenes, from 
ah of whom, as well as the other 
Heading classics, bat especially the 
* two latter, he could quote to « sur¬ 
prising extent, and with signal accu- 

* .friar HagariBe,” S 
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racy—a fact well known to all his; 
friends. Of this, indeed, Mr. Plfiffi- 
morc* has given a striking instance, 
in his sketch of Mr. Smith in the 
“ Law Magazine.” After observing 
that “ his memory was, indeed, aston¬ 
ishing, and the feats which he per¬ 
formed with it were incredible; that 
the writer had heard him repeat, suc¬ 
cessively, scene after scene from .a 
French vaudeville,—the Record in 
an Action filling up the “ &e.’s,” 
and a passage from a Greek orator, 
without the least apparent difficulty 
or hesitation,” Mr. Phillimore proceeds 
to say, that the passage in question 
“ was one of the finest in the Greek 
language, being in the speech of 
Machines, which the most celebrated 
effort of the genius of Demosthenes 
was required to answer,; when, after 
adjuring the Athenians not to raise 
a trophy to their own loss and shame, 
nor awaken in the minds of their con¬ 
federates the recollection of their mis¬ 
fortunes, lie proceeds — ‘ akX 
mg gufiaeiv ou «rag8ysiratf3&, aXXa rat; 
yz Btctvoiaig amfikt^/ar aUIuv it; rag 
av{i<f)o^ag y ' &c., down to the words, 

‘ imtsxrrrrsvlag firjbsvl rgmrtft rbv ■ rfjg 
zKkuhog a X/rygtov ttrzfavdm' the 
writer well remembering that .Mr. 
Smith insisted particularly on the ex¬ 
traordinary force and beauty of the 
word, ‘ tmtrx.nvrQvrag: ” I, also, have 
often heard him quote long passages 
from the Greek dramatists, particularly 
from “ Aristophanes,” really im¬ 
promptu, and witli as much facility 
and vivacity as if he hod been reading 
English. I have already intimated 
that lie read many of the new publi¬ 
cations of the day. One of tliesS was* 
Mr. Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” with which he was much 
amused, saying that “ some *of them 
were very clever and spirited;” and, 
after reading them, he sate down doe 
evening and wrote a humorous parody 
on them, which he showed me, mo- 
titled, “ Lay of Gascoigne Justice,” 
prefaced by an “ Extract from a Ma¬ 
nuscript of a Late Reporter,” whd* 
says, “ I had observed numereiis 
traces, in the old reports said entries,:- < 
of the use of Rhythm in thr iTUitiiiliini i* 
of legal doctrines; and, 

. S. Voi. Ixx. p. Lift. 
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investigation, I at length persuaded 
$ayself that, in the infancy of English 
business of' the court was 
transacted in verse , or, at least,rhythm, 
sometimes without, but on grand and 
solemn occasions with, the aid of 
music; a practice which seems to 
Hare been introduced by the ecclesi¬ 
astical advocates.” After a humorous 
argument in support of this notion, he 
concludes: “The following attempt to 
restore certain of these Lays of An¬ 
cient Law is conceived, as the original 
lays themselves probably were, partly 
in bad English, partly in Dog-Latin.” 
Then follows the “ Lay of Gascoigne 
Justice, Chanted by Cooke and Coke, 
Serjeants, and Plowden, Apprentice 
in the Hall of Serjeants’ Inn, a.t>., 
16 —The subject of the Lay was a 
certain highway exploit of Prince 
Harry, Poins, and Peto. Poins gets 
into trouble, being brought inconti¬ 
nently before Gascoigne Justice, “pre¬ 
siding at the Bailey. ’’ The conel uding 
verses contain a just satire on certain 
gross defects in the administration of 
criminal justice, which have been only 
very recently remedied. 

u When Poins'he spied, ho, ho ! he cried, 
The caitiff hither bring 1 
We ’ll bare a quick deliverance. 

Betwixt him and.the King : 

And sooth he said, for justice sped 
In those days at a rate 
Winch note ’twere vain to seek to gain, 
In matters small or great. 

* * « . * 

For sundry wise precautions. 

The sages of the law 
Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep the rogues in awe. 

For lest some sturdy criminal 
False witnesses should bring— 

His witnesses were not allowed 
', To swear to any thing. 

And lest his oily advocate 
The court should overreach. 

His advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech. 

Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law I 
That if in his indiotment there 
Appeared to be a flaw— # 

The court assigned him counsellors, 

To argue on the doubt. 

Provided he himself had fret 
Contrived to point it out. 

list lest their mildness should perchance 
Be craftily abused, 
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To show him ike indictment they 
Most sturdily refused. 

But still that he might understand! 

The nature of the charge, 

The same was in the Latin tongue 
Head out to him at large. 

’Twas thus the law kept rogues at awe* 
Gave honest men protection, 

And justly famed, by all was named. 
Of * wisdom the perfection P 

But now the case is different, 

The rogues are getting bold— 

It was not so, some time ago, 

In those good days of old !” 

It may be gathered from what has 
gone before, that Mr. Smith’s mind 
was one of equal activity and strength, 
llis physical energies might flag, but 
never those of his mind. Ho was 
always ready to pass from protracted 
aud intense professional study and 
exertion, to other kinds of mental 
exercise—“ from gay to grave, from 
lively to severe” — either reading 
general literature, or amusing himjekf 
with slight affairs such as the fore¬ 
going ; or, as soon as a little leisure 
had recruited his spirits, entering with 
inflnite zest into superior conversation 
on almost any topic that could be- 
started. He was for a long time shy 
and distant to strangers; but was quite 
a different person at the tables, and in 
the company, of his old friends and 
companions. There certainly never 
sate at my table a man who, when in 
the humour, could supply for horns 
together such genuine fun and amuse* 
meat as Mr. Smith. Our little chil¬ 
dren were always very glad to see 
him, for he was patient and gentle 
with them, and contrived really to 
entertain them. Towards ladies, his 
manner was always most fastidiously 
delicate and courteous. There was, if 
I may so speak, a smack of days gone 
by—a kind of antique and rather 
quaint gracefulness of demeanour and 
address, which I used frequently to 
contemplate with lively interest and 
curiosity. When he returned from 
dining out, to his chambers, he would 
light his candles, and, instead of goings 
to bed, sit up till a very late hour ; 
for not only had he much to get 
through, but was a bad sleeper. A 
few years before his death, he had 
become a member of the Gamek 
Club, which was evei; after his fa- 
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vourite resort, and was also frequented tlie bar, I went home in a cab wit8*-t 
by several other members of the bar. Mr.- Smith, who sate by me sil^tt an#; 
lie was delighted to take a friend exhausted, and coughing convimiveljv , 
or two tp dinner with him, and I repeatedly conjured him to pause, 
would entertain them most liospi- and give his shattered health a chance 
tably, and with increasing frequency, of recovery, by retiring for a few 
as his means became rapidly more months, or even for a year or two*,, 
ample. He was also fond of the from the excitement and wasting 
theatres, taking special delight in anxieties and exertions of business ; 
comedies and farces, however broad, but he never would listen to me, nor 
and even pantomimes. With what to any of his friends. “It is all very 
solemn drolleiy be would afterwards well,” he said to me several times, 
dwell on the feats of Clown and Pan- “ to talk of retiring for a while; but 
taloon ! I am here, however, speak- what is to become of one’s business 
ing of several years ago; for latterly and connexion in the mean time ? 
he said, “It was a very hard thing to You know it will have molted aWay 
find any thing to laugh at in a panto- for ever.” He had, however, been 
mime, however much one tried!” persuaded to consult a physician of 
During the years 1842, 1843, and experienced skill in eases of consump- 
1844, his practice continued steadily tion ; who, after having once or twice 
increasing, and that, too, in the high- seen him, sent a private message to 
cst and most lucrative class of busi- the friend who had prevailed on Mi*, 
ness—not only before special juries at Smith to call upon him ; and on that 
Nisi Prius, and the Courts ni Banc friend’s attending the physician, he 
and in Error in the Exchequer Cham- pronounced the case to be utterly 
ber, but in the Privy Council and the hopeless; that it might be a matter of 
House of Lords. Before the last months, even; but he ought to be 
tribunal, in particular, he appeared prepared for the worst, and apprised 
as one of the counsel in the O’Connell of his situation. His friend requested: 
ease, on behalf of Mr. O’Connell and the physieian to undertake that duty, 
his companions. His time was now assuring him of liis patient’s great * 
incessantly occupied, by day and night; strength of mind and character; but. 
his slight intervals of relaxation ne- he declined. Mr. Smith spent the 
cessarily becoming fewer and fewer. long vacation of 1844 with his brothers 
His evenings, indeed, were almost and sisters in Ireland. They were 
always occupied with arbitrations, shocked at his appearance, and affec- 
consultations,orpreparing those plead- tionately implored him not to return 
ings and writing those opinions which to England, or attempt to resume his 
his constant attendance in the Courts professional duties ; but in vain, 
prevented liis then disposing of. His While staying in Ireland, he regretted 
friends saw with pain how grievously the fast flight of time, evidently cling- 
he was over-tasking his strength, and ing to the society of his brothers and 
earnestly importuned him to give him- sisters, to the latter of whom he was 
self more intervals of relaxation — most devotedly attached; but bleak, 
but in vain. For nearly two years bitter, blighting November saw him 
before his death, his haggard counte- again established at the Temple, and 
nance evidenced the direful havoc fairly over head and ears in the business 
which lie was making of a constitu- of the commencing term. lie attended 
tion never of the strongest. Sir Wil- the courts as usual; went out in the 
liam Follett and he were both sitting evenings to arbitrations andconsulta- 
at the bar of the House of Lords, tions as of old; dined also at the 
on one of the latest days of the hear- Garrick as before; and sat up as late 
ing of Mr. O’Connell’s case, .each at nights as ever. We all sighed alt 
within a yard or two of me. Two this deplorable infatuation; but what 
death-doomed beings they looked, could we do ? He was a man of in* 
each, alas! having similarly provoked flexible will, and a peculiar idipsyn- 
and accelerated his fate. On the same cracy. Remonstrance entreaty,' 
afternoon that Sir William Follett from the first useless, at letigth evi- 
leaned heavily and feebly on a friend’s dentiy became only irritating. - Not a 
arm as lie with difficulty retired from judge on the bench, nor a member of. 
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vlbestbar, but regretted to see him per- 
* aiBt ^attending the courts; where he 
&y^*»<8tood, indeed, a piteous apee- 
iaele. He resolved on going the Spring 
..Clircmt in 1545, being retained in 
some of the heaviest eases tried there. 

: Shortly before this, the friend already 
:,Hwferred to resolved to perform the 
, painful duty of telling him, that in his 
physician’s opinion there was not a 
,*ay of hope tor his recovery; a com- 
■ munication which he received with 

r ect calmness and fortitude. To 
brother’s entreaties, abont the 
. month of Jime, that he would either 
j p abroad, accompanied by one of his 
brothers or sisters, or allow the latter 
ito come and live with liim, in a house 
little removed from town, he steadily 
jburued a deaf ear. He evidently knew 
.that it was useless; and spoke of his 
.desperate state as calmly as he would 
have done in referring to the case of a 
mere stranger. It is believed that his 
-*ole reason ibr refusing to permit his 
glister to come over, was his fond and 
.tender regard for her—a reluctance to 
permit her to witness him waste away, 

. naming in vain her own health and 
.spirits. About this time, he said to 
his brother very quietly, but sadly, 
that “ he tewed his sisters would soon 
hgve to bear a. severe shock!” Ho sa t 
in his chambers, which were within 
■•only a few yards’ distance from the 
Temple Church, on the day of Sir 
William Foliett’s funeral. He heard 
the tolling of the bell, and from his 
window* he could have seen much of 
tthat solemn ceremonial. What must 
.have been his feelings ? This was on 
the 4th July; and five days after¬ 
wards, (viz- on the 9th,) poor Mr. 
Smith appeared, I believe for the last 
time ip the Court of Exchequer, 
'.during the poet-terminal sittings in 
Trinity vacation, to argue a demurrer! 
I was present during part of the time. 
What a dismal object he looked, 
while addressing tire Court! I think 
we drove up to the Temple together. 
He had argued the case of Bradburne 
to. Botfiakl, (reported in 14 Meeson and 
Welsby, 558,) the last time, I believe, 
•.that his name appears in the Reports. 
Jit was a very nice question, as to 
whether certain covenants in a lease 


wore joint or several: his argument 
was successful, and the Court gave 
judgment in his favour. The next 
day he said to me, speaking of tlus 
occasion, “ The judges must have 
thought me talking great nonsense: 

I was so weak, that it was with very 
great difficulty 1 could keep from 
dropping down, for my legs trembled 
under me all the time violently, and 
now and then I seemed to lose sight 
of the judges.” Yet his argument 
was distinguished by his usual accu¬ 
racy, clearness, and .force of reason¬ 
ing. Nobody could prevail upon him 
to abstain from going the summer 
circuit. He went accordingly, and 
unless I am mistaken, held several 
heavy briefs. When the northern 
circuit had closed, I joined my family 
at Hastings; and found that poor Mr. 
Smith was staying alone at the V ietoria 
Hotel, St. Leonards. 1 called upon 
liim immediately after my arrival. 
His appearance was truly afiiicting to 
behold. Consumption had fixed her 
talons still deeper in his vitals. lie 
sat hi an easy chair, from which he. 
could not rise without great effort; 
and he expressed himself as delighted 
that I, and another of his oldest 
friends, happened to have established 
ourselves so near him. He was quite 
alone—-no friend or relative with him; 
several briefs, &c. lay on his table, 
together with tin: most recent num¬ 
bers of the Reports, several law-books, 
and works on general literature. A 
Bible also lay in the room, with 
several papers plaocdwithin the leaves. 
Nothing could exceed the attention 
paid to him by the landlady and her 
daughter, and the servants; but he gave 
them very little trouble. His cough was 
much aggravated, as were the wast¬ 
ing night-sweats; and *lie could walk 
only a few r steps without assistance. 
Soon after having got to Hastings, I 
was summoned away to attend a court- 
martial at Leeds, which kept me 
there for upwards of a fortnight. On 
my return, Mr. Smith expressed a 
lively anxiety to hear from me a-de¬ 
tailed account of “ how the Military 
managed law.” lie seemed never 
tired of hearing of those “curious 
proceedings,” as he .styled them. I 


i * His davktu were No. 2, Mitre Court SuMogi, 4® vdbirii ha 
tKm No. 12,. King’* Bemh Watt, about two yearn before. 
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spent nearly two hours a day with 
him during tho remainder of my stay, 
accompanying him in long drives 
■whenever the weather permitted. 
Weak though his body was, his mind 
was as active and strong as ever. I 
saw several as heavy “ sets ” of 
papers, from* time te time, forwarded 
by his clerk from London, according 
to Mr. Smith’s orders, as I had ever 
seen oven ip his chambers. When I 
implored him to send them back, and 
take a real holiday, he answered sim¬ 
ply, “ No; they must be attended to,” 
—and he did so: though I saw him 
once unable from weakness to lift a 
brief from his knees to the tabic. I 
never beheld so calm and patient a 
-sufferer. He never repined at the 
fate which had befallen him, nor 
uttered a word showing impatience 
or irritability. When we drove out 
together, he generally said little or 
notliing the whole time, lest his cough 
should be aggravated, but was very 
anxious to be talked to. Once ho 
Suddenly asked me, vtfhen we were 
driving out, “ Whether 1 really ever 
intended to permit him to see the 
sketch of FoUect, which I was pre¬ 
paring.” 1 parried the question, by 
asking him, “ Whether he thought Sir 
William Foliett a great lawyer.” — 
Certainly,” said he, “ if there be 
such a character as a great lawyer. 
What thing of importance that only 
a groat lawyer could do, did not Foi- 
lett do ? He necessarily knew an im¬ 
mensity of law; and his tact was a 
thing quite wonderful. I was a great 

admirer of Foliett. 1 once 

heard him say, by the way, .that either 
he had applied for the place of a police 
magistrate, or would have accepted 
it, if it had been offered, soon after be 
had come to the bar; so that it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that he 

was all at once so successful. 

And I can tell'you another little fact 
about Foliett: though perhaps no man 
■took so few notes on Ms brief, during 
a. cause: this was not always so; for, 
when he first came to the bar, he took 
.most full and elaborate notes of every 
■case, and prepared his arguments with 
extreme care. I have seen proofs of 
tins.'” Shortly before his leaving town, 
he purchased a copy of ThirlwaH’s 
{the Bishop -of 'St. Havid’e) History 
of Greece, in eight volumes, “ to read 
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over at the,sea-side;” and he did so : 
telling me that “ he liked it much,—* 
that it had told him many things which* 
he h ad not known before. ” This copy 
his brother presented to me after Mr. 
Smith’s death, and I value it greatly. 
One morning I found him much ex¬ 
hausted ; but soon after I had taken 
my seat, he said, “You can oblige me 
by something, if you will do it for sue. 
t recollect that there is generally lying 
on your table, at chambers, ‘Bell’s 
Principles of the Law of Scotland.’ 
Now I am very anxious to read the 
book, as 1 expect to be in one, if not 
two, Scotch appeal cases, in the House 
of Lords, next session !—Will you 4o 
me this favour?” Of course I imme¬ 
diately procured the book to be for¬ 
warded to him, and it afforded Mm 
uncommon pleasure for many days, 
lie read it entirely through with.deep 
attention, as his numerous pencil 
marks on the margin attest, as well 
as several notes on the fly-leaf, of 
leading points of difference between 
our law and that of Scotland. At 
page 35, § 76, the text runs thus: — 
“Taeit acceptance may be inferred 
from silence, when the refusal is so 
put as to require rejection, if the party, 
do not mean to assent; as when a 
merchant whites to another, that he is 
against a certain day, to send him a 
certain commodity, at a certain price, 
unless he shall previously forbid.” 
Opposite to this, Mr. Smith has writ¬ 
ten in pencil, “ Surely one man cannot 
throw the duty of refusal on another , 
[in] that way ?” In the course of * 
little discussion which we had on this 
subject, 1 said, “ Suppose the parties 
have had previously similar transac¬ 
tions?”—“ Ah,” ho answered, “ that 
might make a difference, and evidence 
a contract to the effect stated;‘hut 
as nakedly enunciated in the text, I 
think it cannot be. the law of Scot¬ 
land, or law any where.” He made 
many interesting and valuable re¬ 
marks from time to time on Scotch 
law, and expressed a high opinion .of 
the work in question, referring to every 
portion of it as readily as though it had 
been Ms familiar text-book for years. 

I often found him reading the lum¬ 
bers of the Queen’s Bench, C&bukhi 
P leas, and Exchequer Reports; and 
he once said, “ I have a good many' 
arrears to {^throogh, in tide way, 
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before the beginning of term ! ” One 
4<£y I # saw a prodigions pile of law 
wajpers lying on liis table, which had 
jdfit'arrived from London. “Why, 
#hat are these, my dear Smith ?” said 
!Fearnestly—for he lay on the sofa in 
a state of miserable exhaustion. After 
some minutes’ pause, he replied, “ It 
is a very troublesome case. 1 have 
to reply or demur to some very ha¬ 
rassing pleas of-.”— “ Bat 

why not postpone them till near the 
Ond of October V” “ When I am not 
fatigued, papers amuse mo, and occupy 
my attention.” I offered to him my 
services. “ No, thank you—it would 
fatigue me more to explain the pre¬ 
vious state of matters, with which T 
am familiar, than to draw the plead¬ 
ings”—and he did it himself.' On an¬ 
other occasion, I saw him sitting in 
his easy chair, deadly pale. When I 
had placed myself beside him, lie said 
in a faint tone, but calmly and deli¬ 
berately, “ This morning a very seri¬ 
ous thing has happened to me,” and 
he mentioned a new and very alarm¬ 
ing feature in liis complaint, which, 
alias! fully justified his observation ; 
and during the day he allowed me to 
request Dr. Duke, who was attending 
a patient in the hotel, to see him. He 
did—and on quitting him, told me 
that of course the ease was hopeless ; 
that his friends should be sent for, and 
be would not answer for his life for a 
few weeks, or even days. 'IVo or 
three days afterwards, Dr. Duke saw 
Jjim again, and had left him only lialf- 
an-hour when I called. He was writ¬ 
ing a letter to an old friend (one of 
his executors,) and his face wore an 
expression of peculiarsolemnity. Lay¬ 
ing down his pen, and leaning back 
in his chair, he gently shook my hand, 
and, in an affectionate manner, said, 
“ Warren, I have just had a startling 
communication made me by Dr. 
Duke; he has told me plainly that I 
cannot live much longer,—that reco¬ 
very is utterly out of the question,— 
and, that I am nearer death than I 
suppose.” After a pause, I said, ‘ ‘ He 
has been faithful, then, my dear Smith. 
It was his duty ; and I trust he did it 
in a prudent manner.”—“ Perfectly,” 
he replied. Profound gloom was in 
his features, but he was perfectly calm, 
presently he said, covering his face 
With his attenuated hand, “I have 


none to thank hut myself; I have 
killed myself by going the last cir¬ 
cuit, but I could not resist some tempt¬ 
ing briefs which awaited me! I now 
regret that I did not allow my sister 
to come over, months ago, aud go 
with her to the South of Franco; but 
of course wishing now is useless.” 
Again I entreated him to allow her to 
be sent for. “ My dear Warren,” said 
he very decisively, “ you and B. have 
often asked me to do so. I beg you 
to do so no more. I have private 
reasons for declining to follow your 
advice.” His voice slightly faltered, 
liis “ private reasons ” have already 
been adverted to—they were, his tender 
love for one whom he would not shock 
by showing himself to her in the rapid 
progress of decay ! From'that day I 
never saw the semblance Of a smile 
upon his face, nor any appearance of 
emotion, but only of solemn thought¬ 
fulness. A few days afterwards I said 
to him, “ Well, if it ’ be the will of 
God that you should never return to 
your profession, it is certainly conso¬ 
latory for you to reflect how great a 
reputation you justly enjoy at the bar, 
and in how short a time you have 
gained it. Your name will live.” lie 
made no answer for some minutes, 
but shook his head, aud then said, 
“ I have done nothing w orthy of being 
remembered for; but yon are very 
kind for saying so.” Even after this, 
the mail every now and then brought 
him fresh “ papers ” from town ; and 
Miss-, the daughter of the land¬ 

lady, and who attended him with the 
utmost solicitude, one evening burst 
into tears; as she show'ed me a fresh 
packet; adding, “ It is really heart¬ 
breaking to have to, take them in to 
him: he is so weak tiiat he feels a diffi¬ 
culty in even opening them !" It was 
so, iudeed! The two old friends whom 
he had named as executors, came 
down to St. Leonards two or three 
times, and spent several days with him. 
As the time for our family’s return to 
town approached, he evidently re¬ 
garded it with uneasiness, and almost 
daily said, “Must you really go by 

the 15th?.And- is 

also going before that: then I shall 
be left quite alone, and shall cer¬ 
tainly feel dull.” A friend of mine,, 
a lady, who * resides near St. _ Leo¬ 
nards, having requested me to intro*- 
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duce her to him, in order that when 
we were gone she might come and see 
him, I asked him if he would allow 
me to do so? “Indeed, 1 ’ said he, 
faintly, and with a slight flush, “I 
should not only feel it a compliment, 
but extremely kind.” The lady in 
question accordingly drove down very 
kindly almost daily, bringing him 
grapes and flowers, which he said he 
felt to be a very delicate attention: 
and so anxious was lie to evince his 
sense of her courtesy, that he insisted 
on driving,. when very feeble, on a 
bleak day, to leave a card at the 
lady’s residence, nearly three miles 
off, with his own hand. When I 
took my leave of him, he seemed, T 
thought, a little moved; but said 
calmly, “If the weather breaks up, 
I shall return to the Temple: and 
it is possible that I may take lodgings 
in another part of the town; but to 
court I must go, at whatever inconve¬ 
nience—for I have cases there which 
I must personally attend to!" 

Towards the close of October he 
followed us to London, alone, and 
was sadly fatigued and exhausted by 
his journey. He went at once to liis 
chambers; which he never, with one 
exception, quitted till his death; lying 
stretched in his dressing-gown upon 
the sofa, a large table near him being 
covered with briefs, cases, and plead¬ 
ings, wliich he attended to almost as 
regularly as if he had been in perfect 
health. Yet he found it difficult to 
sit up, his hand trembled when hold¬ 
ing even a small book, and his cough 
was fearfully increased in frequency 
and violence, and he could gat little or 
no sleep at nights. The reader may 
imagine the concern and astonishment 
with wliich I heard, that about a fort¬ 
night after his return, he had actually 
gone to dine at the Garrick Club! 
Sitting at his table there, as a friend 
who saw him told me, “more like a 
corpse than a living being; in short, 
I almost thought it must be his ghost!” 
lie left his rooms, however, no more; 
having his dinner sent in, till within 
the last few days of his life, from a 
neighbouring tavern. He had several 
consultations held at his chambers, in 
cases whefe new trials were to be 
moved for; his leaders, (one of whom 
was Mr.-Sergeant Talfourd,) consi¬ 
derately waiving etiquette, and coming 
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to their dying junior’s chambers* 
They were, as may be supposed, most:’" 
reluctant to transact business with on&ij 
in his state, but he insisted upon it.‘ 
He earnestly requested me not to 
mention at Westminster, or elsewhere, 
how ill I thought him; “ for if you do, 
my clients will send me no business, 
and then I shall have nothing to 
amuse my mind with.” Towards the 
end of the term, he observed to me one 
morning,—“See how very kind my 
clients are to me! I suspect they have 
heard that I cannot go to court, so 
they send me a great number of pleas, 
demurrers, and.motion papers, which 
I have merely to sign, and get half a 
guinea: I think it so considerate!” 
About the last day of the term, I 
happened myself to be his opponent, 
in one of those; minor matters of form, 
a motion for judgment as in case of a 
nonsuit, on account of my client’s not 
having gone to trial at the preceding 
assizes. Mr. Smith was lying in. a 
state of great exhaustion on the sofa; 
but mentioned the “rule.” I told 
him that I had brought my brief with 
me,—“A peremptory undertaking, I 
suppose,’’ said he, languidly, “ to try at 
the next assizes?”—“Yes, and I will 
sign my own papers, and yours too, 
to save you the trouble,—or your 
clerk shall ?”—“ No, thank you,” said, 
he, and with difficulty raised himself. 

“ Will you oblige me by giving me a 
pen ? ” 1 did so, and with a trembling 
hand he wrote his name on the briefs, 
saying, in a melancholy tone as ho 
wrote, “ It is the last time I shall sigh 
my name with yours. Even if you 
perform your undertaking, I shall not 
be at the trial.” About a week after¬ 
wards I found him finishing the last 
sheet of a huge mass of short-hand 
writer's notes of an important case in 
which he was concerned, and he was 
grievously exhausted. It was in vain 
to remonstrate with him ! An early 
and devoted friend of his, and I, called! 
upon him daily two or three times, and 
sat with him as long as our engage,- 
ments would permit us. We found 
his mind always vigorous; and though 
he could converse little, from weak-' 
ness, and its irritating his cough, hi$, 
language was as exact and significant 
as ever, and he liked to hear others 
talk, especially sflbout what was going 
on at Westminster. I was sitting 
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jL sttotiy beside- him one-aftemoMii, only 
: l jt -fa rtaiilgfat before bis death, when a 
§*«*■* team in, and* after ire had sat 
| pt#twi time together, asked me a ques- 
fv tion which hadjuat arises i» his prae- 
fi'ttaft “ Don’t yea think,” said he, 
“ that, under these circumstances, we 
may mad the word ‘ forthwith ,’ in this 
act of parliament, to mean, * as soon 
as reasonably may be?’” Our poor 
Mend, who had not spoken before,, 
and lay apparently asleep, instantly 
. raised his head, and with some quick¬ 
ness observed, “ Ah ! if you could 
<■ only read an act of parliament in any 
way you liked , what tine things you 
cdnld del” The reader is not, how¬ 
ever, to suppose that Mr. Smith’s 
mind was exclusively occupied with 
business, and legal topies. ’ On the 
contrary, I am certain that he both 
read and thought much, and anxiously, 
on religious subjects. I saw the Bible 
constantly open, and also one or two 
religions' books; in particular, Mr. 
Wilfeerforee’s 11 Practical Christianity ” 
lay on his table and on his sofa. He 
seemed, however, to feel no disposition 
to converse on such topics, with any 
one.' 9 If any ofi» attempted to lead 
coaversatioife in that direction, he 
'fandd silent, or in a signi¬ 

ficant maiSfer change the subject, 
le had a favourite copy of Dante 
lying often near him, and it may be 
interesting to state, that ho has loft, 
underscored in pencil, the two fol¬ 
lowing verses in the third _ canto, 
(Del Pitrgatorio,) expressive of faith 
* in the great mysteries of Christi- 
apity,—— >. 

A 

h u Motto e chi spera che nostra ragione, 

Fossa trascorrerla ’nfimta via, 

Che tiene uaa sustanzia in tre persona. 

State contente, umana gente, al quia: 

Che si potato aveste veder tutto, 

Mestier non era partorir Maria.” 

It may not be necessary to say it, but 
I am persuaded that he was a firm 
believer in the truths of Christianity, 
and, a conscientious member of the 
Church of England. One day, within 
. about a fortnight of his death, he said, 
“ There is a work which I have often 
heard you speak of, and Which, it does 
so happen, I never read, though I havo 
often wished to do so ; ; I mean Paley’a, 
Mont Paulina. I may say almost that 


I tamw his- Evidences off by heart. 
Now, will you do me the favour of 
procuring me a copy of the other 
book, in as large type as you can, and 
as soon as you can, for,” he added 
with a slight sigh,, after a pause, “ £ 
have not mu6h time to lose?” I imme¬ 
diately procured him the book in ques¬ 
tion ; and about three days afterwards 
he said to me, “ I have read the Horn 
Paulin*» it is a book of extraordi¬ 
nary merit; I very much wouder that 
I never read it before.” I asked him 
if he had read “ Butler’s Analogy.” 
“ Oh yes, of course, several times, 
and know it well,” ho replied, rather 
quickly. Life was visibly ebbing fast 
away during the first week in Decem¬ 
ber. lie grew weaker and weaker 
almost hourly, and scarcely ever rose 
from his sofit, where he always lay 
in his dressing-gown, except to go to 
his bed-room, which adjoined and 
opened into his sitting-room. He 
would even then allow no ouc to be 
in his chamber with him during the 
night! not even his attentive and 
attached laundress, or his clerk! I 
once very strongly urged upon him 
to allow the former to sleep in the: 
chambers. “ Either she leaves my 
chambers at her usual hour,” said he, 
peremptorily, “ or I do.” We felt it, 
however, impossible to allow this;; 
and, without his being aware of it, 
his clerk and laundress by turns con¬ 
tinued to spend the night in one, 
of the adjoining, rooms. It was. 
well that such was the case, for 
he began to get delirious during, 
the nights. About ten days before 
his death, a great and marked change 
came very suddenly over him: hie 
eyes assumed a strange glazed ap¬ 
pearance, and his voice was altogether 
altered. His mind, however, con¬ 
tinued calm and collected as ever. 
He moaned continually, though gently, 
assuring us, however, repeatedly that 
lie felt no pain, “ but an exhaustion 
that is quite inconceivable by you. 1 ' 
Not many days before Bis end, he 
gave us a signal proof of the integrity 
of his reasoning faculties. Two of 
liia friends, I and another, were sitting 
with hun, and he told us, as fie often 
latterly had, that he heard strange 
voices in the room. He asked the 
one who sac next him if there were 
not strangers at that moment in the 
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room speaking? Wto» am ired 
that there were not, he said very 
earnestly, M Wiffyou, however, oblige 
me by looking inrmediateiy under 
the sofa, and tell me whether there 
is realty no* “One there ? n . His friend 
looked, and solemnly assured Mm that 
there was ho one there. “ Now,” 
said he, with some difficulty, after a 
pause, and suddenly looking at ns, 
“how extraordinary this is! Of course, 
after what yon say, I am bound to 
believe you, and the voices I hear are 
consequently imaginary: yet I hear 
them uttering articulate sounds; they 
are hitman voices; they speak to me 
intelligibly. What can make that 
impression npon the organ of hearing 
— upon the tympanum ? How is it 
done? There must be some strange 
disorder in the organs. I can’t un¬ 
derstand It, nor the’ state of ray own 
faculties!” Then he relapsed into 
the state of drowsy, moaning, half- 
unconsciousness, in which ' he spent 
the last fortnight of his life. For a 
few days previously, no more briefs 
or papers were taken in by the clerk: 
but one, a case for an opinion, which 
had been brought c’oout a week before, 
Mr. Smith immediately read over with 
a view of answering it. In conse¬ 
quence of a communication from the 
physician, we at once - summoned Mr. 
Smith’s two brothers, the one from 
Dublin Castle, and the other (an 
officer on board the Devastation Steam 
Frigate) from Portsmouth. Both of 
them came as quickly as possible, awl 
remained to the last iu affectionate 
atfcemlUnceupon their afflicted brother. 
About three days before hit* death, he 
was asked if he wished to receive the 
sacrament. “ Yes,” he immediately 
replied, “ I was dbout to ask for it, 
but feared I was too ill to-go through 
with it. I request it may nowbeadmin- 
istcred to me as soon as can be, for I 
am sensible that I have no time to 
lose; and T bog that the rubric may be 
strictly complied with in all respects” 
Tins he said specially with reference 
to'tlie prescribed number (“ three, or 
two at the least ”) of communicants 
beside himself. The Rev. Mr. Hard¬ 
ing, father of one of his intimate 
friends., being near at hand, imme¬ 
diately attended, and administered 
that sacred and awful rite: Lieute¬ 
nant Smith, I, and another, par¬ 


taking ti the sacrament with ‘«or 
dying friend. He was i» full posses-v 
skm of Ms faculties. He eould itofci 
rise from the sofa, but made a great 
effort to incline towards the clergy¬ 
man, lying with his hands classped 
upon his breast. When the name off 
our Saviour was mentioned, he inclined 
his head with profound reverence off ■ 
manner. It was, indeed, a very solemn 
and affecting scene, such as will never 
be effaced from my memory. Whew 
it was over, Mr. Smith gently grasped 
the hand of Mr. Harding, and'faintly 
thanked him for Ms kindness in so 
promptly attending. He was unable, 
at night, to walk to his bed to which 
he was assisted by his brother and ar 
friend. The dark curtain was now 
rapidly descending between him am) 
this life. He never rose again from 
bod; but lay there in the same moan? 
ing yet comparatively tranquil state 
in which he hail been during the week. 
On the morning of the day of his death,, 
1 went early to> sit beside him, alow©; 
gazing at his poor emaciated counte¬ 
nance, with inexpressible feelings. 
Shortly after I left, Ms oldest friend 
took my place; and, after a while? to 
his great surprise, Mr. Smith, on recog¬ 
nising him, asked . i? rffijjastifciolm 
“ case,” — “ Exparte -'^ vas vebt 
still in chambers ? On being answered 
in the affitmative, lie requested Ms 
friend to get pen, ink, and paper;'and 
he would dictate the opinion! His 
friend, though conceiving him to be 
wandering and delirious, complied 
with his request; on which M$, Smith 
slightly elevated himself in bed, aedj. 
to the amazement of his friend, in a 
perfectly calm and collected manner,« 
init. with great difficulty of utterance# 
dictated not only an appropriate, but 
a correct and able opinion on a casp* 
of considerable difficulty! When he 
had concluded, with the words, “the 
case is practically remediless,” he- re>- 
quested that what had been written 
might be read over. It was dond^“ 
and he said, on its being concluded;* 
“There is only one alteration necessfifry 
— strike out the words 1 on the 
leaving it L action' simpliciter; ” th&gty, 
by showing an exact appreciation hf 
a point in the case, with reference to 
the suggested form of action, of much 
difficulty! After*this effort he rallied 
no more, but lay in a dozing state all 
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friend, his brother, and 
iff, by turns, sitting at his bed- 
tHw. -He appeared to suffer no pain. 
Fftite with him till about six o’clock, 
gazing at him with mournful intensity, 
p&rceiving that tlio struggle was rapid¬ 
ly drawing, to a close. Being com- 
pehed to leave, I intended to have 
nptifrned at.,eight o’clock; but, alas! 
sji^ile before that hour, tidings were 
br ight rae that at shortly after seven 
<^lock our .poor friend had been 
rkeased from his sufferings. A few 
jmnuteSJhefore he expired, none being 
tegfont but his brother and the laun¬ 
dries, he gently placed his left hand 
finder his left cheek, and, after a few 
‘' breathings, each longer than the, 
seeding one, Without apparent pain, 
jtsed to exist upon earth. I imtne- 
Stely repaired to hip .chambers, and 
isbrother and‘his oldest friend. 
©y%8re sitting in mournful silence 
* l|jag room. Around us 'were 
life'evidences of onr departed 


Very recent occupancy—his 
, lay on the, table ■—many 
___ gwuOf which ‘I,'had seen his 
JP^jfllSble tamte open Only a few days 
b^ref sb rem|fned, as well as various 
t among which were two large 
intSrl^ajwa topics of his } 1 Mercantile 
^ Leading. Cases,” with 
„, 6 MS.* additions and cor- 
, iu his,,; own handwriting. 
;X looked at all these, and 
j)d- ibe prematurely wasted 
Mfinsof one of my earliest and most 
hftil friipnd^Iay, scarce yet cold, in 
■^(lining rooip; I own that I felt it 
tsj$jo suppress my ©motions. 

BS * 

'p. ... 

died'' on the 17th December, 
%;L&45». *On looking among his papers, 
fhbttfwa# found a will which he had 
executed ai> long before' as the year 
18&% for jl ‘reason assigned in that 
document, viz.,* that on the 3d of 
:pniythat year, was passed the im- 
7 Will. IV., andl Viet. 


0 presence of two or more attest- 
pong having, till then 
ay-in thepase of wills of 
estate, whllh alone Mr. 
behind him. This docu- 
fcorifrains sOmfe’,, characteristic 





Smith, of tiie Inner Temple , (Tebruary, 

touches. , It begins in this old fashioned 
and formal style: — ,, , 

• “ In the name af Cod, Amen! ” 

“ I, John William Smith, of the 
Inner Temple,. barrister-at-law, being 
minded-to make my last will and testa¬ 
ment before the act passed in the first 
- year of the reign of Eter present Ma¬ 
jesty, (whom God long preserve,) 
entitled ‘ An Act For the Amendment 
of the Law with respect to Wills,’ 
shall have come into operation, do 
make this my last will and testament ;* 
that is to say,” &c. &c.: and he pro¬ 
ceeded, after giving some trifling me¬ 
mentoes to his friends, to bequeath all 
his property to his two executors, in 
trust for his sisters. He directed 
that his coffin should not be closed 
till after decay should have visibly 
commenced in his body; a precaution 
against the possibility of premature 
interment; which he always regarded 
with peculiar apprehension. Ile.pro- 
ceeded to direct that he should .be 
buried in the burying-ground around 
the Temple church, , a" right which he 
always contended was possessed by 
every member of the ,I«n. With -this 
request, however, it was impossible 
for the Benchers to comply, though 
anxious, by every raeaps in their 
power, to do honour to his memory. 
Ile*was, therefore, buried, on the 24th 
December, 1845, at Kensal Green. 
Had it been deemed desirable by his 
brothers and executors,,a great number 
of the members of.timber would have 
attended his funeral. 1 As it was, how«* 
ever, sixteen only of those, most ipti-- 
mate with him followed his remains 
to their last resting-place. A small 
Stone, placed at the head of his grave, 
merely mentions his name, a$e, and 
profession, and the'day of bis death; 
and adds, that a tablet to his memory is 
erected in the Temple church. ( Oit 
the enfeuing Sunday, the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple caused the staff, or 
pole, surmohntod with the arms of the 
ran, carved in silver, ahd' wltich»is 
always borne beForo the Benchers info 
church, and placed at theoomer of 
their pew, to,be covered with orape, and 
the vergers to wear sgarwas; a tribdt© 
of respefll Which had neVpr befijre then; 

I fceUagoT been paid t^i^y hut de¬ 
ceased Benchers, ::,‘Tw ^pressed ‘ 
anxiety to pay every lwteonr to the 
memory of so distinguished a member 
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4bS the Inn,, and Cbrdialljrassented to 
the request that a*" tablet should* be 
placed in the Ttiforhuri, where ohe of 
white marble now stands,, bearing the 
following fitting inscription, .written, 
by hie’ friend, Mr. Phifipmore, of the 
Oxford circuit 

“ , f JOH i 6VL: SMITH 

IN. 8TVOTIS. ACV MTTBRAItVJVU 

A. t'VBKITIA. fiWMwi. JUAVDK, VURSATOU ' 

« . iTbuVM. MV C<>N«VKTPIUN18. AVftWl 

tVM. JVIUS, NBROTlARTTBVS PROPHIT. 

PKAtTlS&TE$0.'VT. SCRtrTA.<JVA5. IUAOKAU. 

, -KT1AM. TRANflMAJBilNAS. AVVJ). UENTEB. 

abctoritatkai. consist vta. sunt, TKBTANTVR. 

memoria. dji-ioknt;a, JVCvmin b. doctrine 

NKCNON. KJDE. JET. BENEVOUKiItIA. M NO V LARI. 
A. FORO. •Vflt’ QVOAD. VTX 1 T. INGENII. X.AVDK. 

" K, , cRKVtr.’ 

imaiatvra. Monj«e, arRKito. 

«: v : k 

NATVS. A.D. MnUCOIX, .OBIT. IDIBVB. DEC A.ft. 
v * ,, - MBCCCXLV. „ 

Thus died, and 'thus was honoured 
in. bis, atlas i premature death, John 
William Smith: leaving behind him 
a name of unsullied purity; and a per¬ 
manent reputation; aftrotig a body, of 
men noted for their scvere'discrimina- 
tion in estimating character.; Ilq,prac¬ 
tised his ptfifession !p the spirit df a 
Genti^man,' disdaining.all those vul¬ 
gar and degrading expedients now too 
often resorted ta,fof the purposo of se- 
curingsuecess at .the bar- He waited, 
and prepared for, 'his oppprtunity with 
modest patience -and * fortitude, and 
indomitable industry and energy. life 
possessed tin ifitfetlect‘of ^uncommon 
poWer.,coneummately djSfeJplined, and 

■ ■■ v rr. * v 4 

8f% January, 1847. 




feaj>able of easily mastering 
to which its enegies-were 
Having devoted 'himself to.. 
prudence, he obtained a mstrvcllt 
rapid mastery, both theorfetidjfllj" 

■ practically, over its, gi-eatestVdy 
ties, leaving behind him: wr 
which have, .contributed fequat 
facilitate the study and thfe praefl 
the law, in an. enlightened spirit!.' 
Providence been pleased to pr/dpi 
ids life, the voice of the profostic 
would, witliin a very few years,. hgvt 
colled for hj| elevation to thejhdieial 
bench, and he would have prevedone 
of its brightest ornaments. Nor diddle, 
sink the'scholar in the lawyer, 
.cherished $ the lastthjjaef vgrifem! 

elegant, * refined,' and refi^ip^tafetcii 
and pnrshits, which; life viflgy'*~ v ' 
him early' academical mgtif 
dered .in after life his * 
alwayszdfelightfql to the mbst ! 

]dished and giftedof liiS fHfep n 
acquaintance, and suppfied him': 
a' never-failing source of 
recreation. Abqyfe all, rins eonddet 
was uniformiy-feharactei’i^d hy tr iiL 
and honour, by geMcrp«^y' i ''iind , 'ij9^ 
ficence, lud; from‘hearty sjl tefl; 
objects of if ;,; andby a profotind «re? 
verence f<W religion, andh jtinceee faith 
in that Christianity whose 
tio ns he experienced in tiie. tiryhfg 
ofsit^esslmddeath, hndwhiclfi 
alone afford him fe well-fcipdbd 
of etergal pegce v iindh§pf>iiifes's. 
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MOlWERN ITALIAN HISTGiqk 

Upon the fifth day of February, tivity, we have seen peasants become 
: # 1783, the province of Calabria was princes, private soldiers occupying the 
.. visited with a terrific earthquake, thrones of great and civilized coun- 

The sway of earth shook like a thing tries, obscure individuals in every 
^ uufirm,” thousands of houses crumbled walk of life raised by opportunity, 
C to their base, tens of thousands of genius, and the caprice of fate, to the 
* human beings were buried beneath most exalted positions. Some of these 
' ruins, or engulfed by the gaping have maintained themselves, on the 
, 4 'ground. In the small and ancient giddy pinnacle on ‘ which fortune 
*,/ town of SquiUace, the devastation was placed them. They are the few. 
^frightful; amongst others, the spacious llevepsqs, even more sudden and ex- 
^^llansion of the noble family of Pispfi trayrdinary than their upward pro- 
"^ . j^owertli-owii and utterly destroyed, gress, have cast down the majority 
1 jit the time of this calamity, Jrenc from their high estate. The transi- 
j^Jsssanti, the wife of Gregorio Pcp<5, tions have been rapid, from the palace 
'■was * in daily expectation* of being to the prison, from the sway of king- 
brought to bed. ,ln vain was it at- doms to the sufferings of emigration, 
'I* /tempted to find a fitting refuge for the from the command of mighty armies 
- suffering and feeble woman. The ruin to the weariness and obscurity of a 
■* >that had overtaken her dwelling ex- forced inactivity. Fortunes built up 
^{tended for leagues around; not a roof- in a year, have been knocked down in 
' tree' stood in the doomed district; a month; again reconstructed, they 
and desolation reigned through- have been yet more rapidly destroyed. 
i”©ut the land. - A tent, was hastily Such chauges have been as numerous, 

* greeted; and, underwits scanty shelter, often as strikingly contrasted, as the 
'* in ’ll season of extreme rigour, the shifting visions of a magic lantern, or 
$ , lady gave birth to a son, who was the fitful eorruseations of a firework. 

baptised by the name of William. Within a short half century, how often 

Soothsayers would have augured a has the regal purple been bartered 
4 , Stormy existence to the child who thus for the fugitive’s disguise, the dje- 
M first saw light when ■“ the. frame and tator’s robe for a prison garb, the 
. fflmge foundation of the earth shak’d fortunate soldier’s baton of command 
, like a coward.” Such omens might for the pilgrim’s staff and the bitter 
have attended the birth of an Alex- bread of exile. Notable instances of 

* ; Under, a Cmsar, or, a Napoleon, mark- such disastrous fluctuations are to be 
r ing the advebt of one of those human j found in the memoirs of the Neapolitan 

itoeteGrg spnt at long intervals to general Guglielmp PdpA 

* >■ astonish and dazzle the world,. In One of the youngest, of a family 

* this Instance, if the nian bom during of two-and-twenty children, boro of 
,, Nature's most terrible convulsion, was wealthy and highly' descended,parents, 
i mot'desjtined to exercise a material or young Pep^ was placed, before he was 
*'• lading influence on the fate of nations, seven years old, in tjfo, royal college 

fct least his lot was cast in troublous of Gatgnzaro. ■ There, his father, 

. and agitated times; he took share in anxious that his education should be 
great events, came in contact with complete and excell,«n|, intended him 
extraordinary men, passed through to remain until the age of eighteen. 

' perils and adventures such as few The peculiar disposition of the boy 
encounter, and fewer still survive, proved a grave obstacle to the accom- 
The last sixty years, comprising the . plishment dfthe paternal wish. Na- 
most interesting and important chap- tnre had destined him for a military 
ter in the history of Europe, perhaps career, a^d his tendency to a soldier’s 
of tlie world, have. been prolific in fife was early manifest. To the 
sudden transformations and startling studies that would have qualified him 
reveroA of fortune** During that for a learned profession he showed 
period of revolution and restless ac- an insurmountable avdpon ; Latin he 

Memoirs of General IYp£. Written by himself. London, 1846. 
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detested ; on the other hand, geo- siege, by an old general so ignorant 
graphy, history, and mathematics, of his profession that we arc lo)d 1 
were cultivated by him with a zeal was accustomed to seek counsel from 
and eagerness that astonished his pro- the bishop of the town. Capua, the 
fessors. He had just attained his bulwark of the capital, was given up 
fourteenth year, when two of liis by Ferdinand’s vicar-general, Prince 
brothers, but a little older than him- Pignatelli, in consideration of a two 
self, left the military college at Naples, months’ truce, which lasted, however, 
and received commissions in the army, but as many days. A condition of 
This redoubled the military Hu-dour of this disgraceful armistice was a pay- 
their junior, who had already caught ment of two and a half millions of 
the warlike feeling with which the ducats. The money was not forth- 
Neapolitan government strove at that coming; and the French commander, 
lime to inspire the nation. He urged General Championnet, inarched upotf 
his hither to purchase him a com- Naples. After three days’ obstinate 
mission ; his father refused, and the combat, maintained around and in the 
wilful boy absconded from college, city by the lazzaroni, victory remained. 
Brought back again, he a second time w ith the assailants. They were aided 
escaped, and enlisted in a regiment of by the republican or palfiot party, 
riflemen. Again he was captured, and who delivered up to them the fort of 
the poor sergeant who had accepted the St. Elmo. By this party, then a very 
juvenile recruit, was thrown into prison small minority in Naples—much the 
for enticing away a pupil of the rqyal greater part of whoso population* 
college. But this time Gregorio Pope ignorant, fanatical, and worked upon 
thought it advisable to yield to the by wily priests, wore frantic in their 
wishes of life headstrong son, and al- hatred of the French, and of the 
lowed Mm to enter the military school. Jacobins, as they called the liberal 
lie remained there two years, and left .section of their own countrymen—the 
it to join, as dvillsergeant, a company of ^triumph of the invaders was looked 
the newly raised national guard. This upon as a temporary evil, triflMg 
was in 1799. Towards the close of w hen compared with the advantages 
the previous year, the ill-disciplined that would result from it. Amongst 
and inefficientNeai>olitan army, com- the most enthusiastic liberals waf 
posed for the most part of raw and young PCpe, who had already con- 
uninstructed levies, had marched into Ceived that ardent love of liberty, 
the Papal States; and, the French which, throughout life, has been hi* 
having etacuated it, had entered Rome mainspring of action. . lie hailed witl 
without opposition. The triumph was delight the publication of the edict bj 
very brief. Neither the Neapolitan? which Naples was erected into th< 
troops, nor their loader, General Partlicnopoan Republic. ' He was 
Madk, were capable of contending eager to enter the pew army, whos< 
successfully against the skilful officers organisation had been decreed, bui 
and jvell-traincd soldiers opposed to his tender age made Ms brother* 
them* On the first alarm, the pusil-, oppose his wish, and he was fain tc 
lanimous Ferdinand of Naples fled ^content himself with a post nputhc 
frpm Rome in disguise, and soon after- /national guard, 
wards embarked for Sicily with his f The new republic was destified tc 
wife and court, carrying away “the *a very short existence. The- pro* 
wealth and jewels of the crown, the visional government, consisting,mind- 
most valuable antiquities, the. most tation of the French system, of sis 
precious works of art, and wlutt re- committees, 'displayed little activity 
mained from the pillage pf the banks and still less judgment. It neglectec 
and churches, which had been lying to conciliate and win over the popuiai 
in the mint either in bullion or specie.” party, which remained stanch to th( 
The amount of the rich treasure was Bourbons and absolutism; it tool 
estimated at twenty millions of ducats, little pains to convince tlm bigofcei 
The French “ still advanced, feebly multitude of. the advantages an< 
opposed bys* the disheartened Nea- blessings of a free constitution. Th 
politans and their inefficient foreign treasury was - bare, the harvest ha< 
leaders. Gaeta, the Gibraltar of Italy, been bad, the coast was blockaded 
was surrendered after a few hours' ami their difficulties were aggravate) 
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fey the Heavy taxes imposed, and 
rigorously levied by Championnet for 
f the support of his army. These im¬ 
positions, and a decree for the dis¬ 
arming of the people, produced dis¬ 
content even amongst the friends of 
the new institutions. Nevertheless* 
Championnet, by showing an interest 
in the rising Republic, had gained a 
certain degree of popularity, when lie 
was recalled to Paris to be tried by 
a court-martial, for his opposition to 
the exactions of a French civil eom- 
ihissary, “one of those voracious 
blood-suckers, . whom the French 
government was wont to fasten 
upon the newly formed republics 
which it created, and upon which it 
bestowed fte derisive title of inde¬ 
pendent.’” General Macdonald suc¬ 
ceeded Championnet; the commis¬ 
sary, maintained in his functions, had 
full scope for extortion, and the 
Republican government, unable, for 
waut of money, to organise an army 
that might have given permanence 
to its existence, became daily more 
unpopular, and visibly tottered to 
its dowufal. Meanwhile, on the 
opposite coast of Sicily, Ferdinand, 
his Adherents and allies, were any tiling 
but idle. They issued proclamations, 
lavished money, spared no means to 
excite the people to revolt against the 
French and their favourers. Every 
support and encouragement was given 
to the disaffected, and at last Cardinal 
Ruffo landed in Calabria, and by 
proclamations issued in his name, 
and in that of Ferdinand, promised 
the property and estates of the 
patriots to those who should take np 
arms for the holy cause of the king. 
Apulia was overrun by four Corsican 
adventurers; the other provinces were 
infested by bands of ruffians, mostly 
the outpourings of the prisons and 
galleys, which had been thrown open , 
by the furious populace when prepar¬ 
ing to defend the city against the 
French. A miller, by name Mam- 
mone, was one of the most ferocious 
and dreaded leaders of these banditti. 
Ilis cruelties, as related by General 
fVipc, almost exceed belief. “ He 
butchered in the most dreadful 
manner ml who fell into his power, 
and with his own hands murdered 
pearb four hundred of them, chiefly 
Frenchmen and Neapolitans. Blood¬ 


thirsty by nature, he seemed to revel 
in shedding blood, and carried his 
cruelty to such a pitch, that when 
seated at his meals, he delighted in 
having constantly before him a human 
head newly divided from the trunk 
and streaming with blood. This 
monster, the perpetrator of so many 
horrors, was, nevertheless, greeted by 
King Ferdinand and his Queen 
Caroline, in the most affectionate 
manner by the title of 1 dear general,’ 
and of ‘ faithful supporter of the 
throne.’ ” 

After long and unaccountable delay, 
two columns were formed for the 
pursuit of the Bourbonitcs, and a 
regular civil Avar began. At first the 
Republicans, supported by the French, 
had the best of the fight, and the 
strong towns of Andria and Trani 
w r ere taken, after a vigorous defence, 
with great loss to the royalists, 
and no inconsiderable one to the 
assailants. But the Austrians and 
Russians now prepared to drive the 
Frcuch from northern Italy, and 
Macdonald, compelled to keep his 
army together, was unable to follow 
up these successes.. Cardinal Ruffe’s 
forces increased; he besieged and 
took several towns and OA'errun entire 
provinces, his ferocious followers 
committing, as they proceeded, tlic 
most terrible excesses and acts of 
cruelty. At last, in the month of 
May, Macdonald evacuated the 
Neapolitan territory, placing French 
garrisons in the castle of St. Elmo 
and in the fortresses of Capua and 
Gacta, and leaving .the handful of 
republicans to defend themselves as 
best they might against the A'ast 
majority of the nation that supported 
the cause of the king. Against stteh 
odds, the enthusiasm of the liberals, 
ill assisted by a feeble and vacillating 
government* >vas unable successfully 
to contend. Nevertheless, they still 
struggled on; fresh troops were 
raised, and in a sort of sacred 
battalion, composed of officers, young 
Pepe, Avho had just completed his six¬ 
teenth year, was appointed serjeant- 
major. In this capacity he first saw 
fire, in a skirmish with a band of 
armed peasants. But the enemy 
gained ground, the limits of the 
Republic greAv each day narrower, 
until at last they were restricted to 
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the capital and its immediate en¬ 
virons. Cardinal Ruffo’s army, now 
amounting to forty thousand men, 
backed by. detachments of foreign 
troops, and by regiments landed from 
Sicily, had improved in discipline'! 
and organisation, and, flushed with 
their successes, ventured to attack 
Naples. They encountered an obsti¬ 
nate resistance. General Schipaui, 
an officer of distinguished bravery but 
little skill, commanded the body of 
troops of which Pepd’s battalion 
formed a part, and occupied the most 
advanced of the Republican positions, 
between Torn*, dell’ Annunziata and 
Castella-maro. The Cardinal’s troops 
cut him off from Naples, and whilst 
gallantly endeavouring to force a 
passage through them and assist the 
city, his little band, fifteen hundred 
in number, was assailed by a body of 
Russians, and by a thousand Cala¬ 
brians under the command of Pano 
di Grano. a returned galley slave, and 
Ruffo’s favourite otficor. In a narrow 
road a desperate contest ensued, and 
terminated in the defeat of the Re¬ 
publicans. Pepe received a bayonet 
thrust and a sabre cut, and although 
he escaped at the lime, was soon 
afterwards captured with some of his 
comrades, by a party of peasants 
armed with scythes. This was the 
commencement of the young soldier’s 
misfortunes. Suffering from hunger, 
thirst, and wounds, he was imprisoned 
in a damp and unwholesome ware¬ 
house, and subjected to the brutality 
of his peasant guards, who called in 
their women to gaze at the ill-fated 
patriots, as if they had been strange 
and savage animals caught in a snare, 
and to be viewed as objects of mingled 
curiosity and loathing. On the 
following day, when a detachment of 
the Cardinal’s troops came to take 
charge of the prisoners and escort 
them to the capital, they were so 
exhausted with fatigue, loss of blood, 
and want of food, that before they 
could move, it was necessary to 
supply them with bread and water. 
This meagre refreshment taken, they 
were stripped to their shirts, manacled 
iti couples, and marched off to Naples. 
Although informed of it by their 
captors, many of thorn had refused to 
credit the downfal of the city, 1 ‘ This 
illusion was soon dispelled by the 


mournful spectacle which presented 
itself to our gaze, and which I believe 
has very rarely been equalled. Men 
and women of every condition were 
being barbarously dragged along the 
i road, most of them streaming with 
blood, many half dead, and stripped 
of every article of apparel, presenting 
altogether the most deplorable sight 
the mind can conceive. The shrieks 
and howlings of that ferocious mob 
were such, that it seemed composed, 
not of human beings, but of a horde 
of wild beasts. They cast stones and 
every species of filth at ns, threaten¬ 
ing to tear us to pieces.” The lazza- 
roni,' instigated by the priests,—at 
Naples, as every where, the steadfast 
partisans of absolutism,—were the 
chief perpetrators of these atrocious 
misdeeds. Scarcely a party of patriot 
prisoners passed through the streets' 
without some of its number being' 
torn from the hands of the escort and 
sacrificed to the blind finy of the 
benighted populace. And it was a 
question if death were not preferable 
to the barbarous treatment reserved 
for the survivors. Twenty thousand' 
men, half-naked, many of them, 
wounded, were crowded into the'halls 
of the public granary, now converted 
into a temporary prison. Heat, filth, 
and vermin, were the least of the 
evils endured by these unfortunates, 
[amongst whom were noblemen, 

{ >riosts, officers of high rank, many 
iterary men, several Celestin monks, 

. and, to crown all, a number of luna¬ 
tics. The Hospital of Incurables had 
been held out by the, medical-students 
against the royalists, and when the 
latter took it, they sent both sane and 
insane to prison, where some of the 
madmen n ere detained ou suspicion 
of feigning lunacy. “ One of these 
poor wretches tv as the cause of a 
most disastrous scene, which wo' 
witnessed. Having struck one of the 
royal officers on the face, the latter 
called out, 1 to arms!’ and as soon as 
he was surrounded by his followers, 
he rushed furiously upon the lunatic, 
whom lie clove in two by a sabre 
stroke. During this time the sentinels 
placed in the street to guard the royal 
granary, fired musket-shots 'at the 
windows, and the bullets, rebounding 
from the ceiling of the building, 
wounded and killed several amongst 
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' us," The horrors of Tr situation, French nation looked to him to 


3 Bd the pangs-of hunger and thirst 
ifii -tvere sg^great, that some of the sane 
' Amongst the prisoners nearly went 
mad. It was not till the third day 
that a scanty ration of bread and 
water Was distributed. This spare 
diet and the absence of covering had 
one good effect * in preserving them 
from* fever, and causing their wounds 
to heal rapidly. Their republican 
enthusiasm continued unabated, at 
least -as regarded the younger men. 
“We had Four poets amongst us, 
who sang by turns extemporary 
hymns to freedom." After twenty- 
two days passed in the granary,• 
Pep<$ and a number of his companions 
were placed on board a Neapolitan 
corvette. Here they were, if any 
thing, worse off than in their previous 
prison. In ^ short time they were 
taken on sliqi^again dud lodged in 
the Yicaria pifisdn, whence, each day, 
one or other ot tlwnn was conveyed 
to the scaffold. 1‘epe was summoned 
before the Junta of State, where the 
bold sharpness of Ills replies Irritated 
his judge, who consigned him to the 
CriminalL dark and horrible dungeons, 
appropriated to the worst of criminals. 
Three men loaded with fetters, and 
entirely naked, were his companions 
In this gloomy cavern. Two of them 
were notorious malefactors, “ the 
'third recalled vividly to my mind 
Voltaire’s Lusignan in the tragedy of 
‘ Zaire, which I had been perusing a 
few days before. Ilis body was 
covered with hair, his head bald, a' 
long nnd thick black beard contrasted 
forcibly with his ruddy lips and 
pearly teeth." Ills name was 
Lemaitre, Marquis of Guarda 
. Alfiori, and he had been several 
Clears imprisoned for participation in 
^Xfepublican conspiracy. 

last, after six months of tiic 
‘ most, painful captivity, IVpc, and 
seveli hundred others sentenced to 
exile, were put on board three small 
vessels, and after a voyage of twenty- 
two days, during which their numbers 
were thinned by a destructive epi¬ 
demic* were landed at Marseilles. 
Thera, the first thing they learned 
was tne arrival of Buonaparte from 
Egypt, and his enthusiastic reception 
in France. During bis absence 
hbthing had gone well, and the 


redeem their disasters. Italy was 
again in the hands of the Austrians., 
To aid in their expulsion, the forma¬ 
tion of an Italian legion was decreed, 
and this Pep hastened to join. Upon 
reaching Dijon, where it was organis¬ 
ing, he found that every corps had 
its full compliment of officers. As a 
supernumerary he was ordered to a 
depot, where he would receive lieu¬ 
tenant’s half-pay until his sendees 
were required. Like many others of 
the exiles, he preferred serving as a 
volunteer to remaining idle, and ac¬ 
cordingly joined a company of rifle¬ 
men intended to be mounted, but 
who, from the scarcity of horses, 
were for the most part on foot. At 
the beginning of May, 1800, the 
legion, consisting of six thousand 
men, marched into Switzerland, and 
crossed the St. Bernard. They were 
detached from Napoleon's annydur- 
ing the battle of Marengo, but distin¬ 
guished themselves at the fight of 
the Josia, and in the Valteline, until, 
by the truce which followed that 
memorable campaign, Pepe again 
found himself without employment, 
and in depot at Pavia. His restless 
spirit would not tolerate repose, and 
in* entered the service of the Tuscan 
republic, where lie continued until 
the truce of Lnneville. An amnesty 
for Neapolitan political refogees being 
a condition of the treaty between 
France and Naples, he might now 
have returned home; but liis hatred 
of the Bourbons indisposed him to 
such a step, and ho resolved to cuter 
the French army serving in Egypt. 
Murat was then commander-in-chief 
of the French troops in central Italy, 
and to him the young officer applied 
for% commission. He received that 
of a captain, and was about to start 
for Alexandria wheu his, purse was 
emptied at a faro table. This com¬ 
pelled him to visit Naples for fresh 
supplies, and owing to the delay, 
before he could embark, the French 
had received orders to evacuate 
Egypt. 

Notwithstanding the presence of the 
French troops, who by the treaty con¬ 
cluded at Florence, on terms ignomi¬ 
nious for Naples, occupied several 
Neapolitan provinces, the patriot 
party again began to conspire against 
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Ferdinand, and in their machinations 
r<ipe, in spite of his youth, soon took 
a prominent share. His aversion to 
the Neapolitan Bourbons was only 
equalled by the indignation with which 
be saw his native land garrisoned by 
foreigners, feeding upon its fatness. 
Murat, who at first had viewed him 
with favour, soon looked upon him as 
a dangerous political agitator. At 
Borne he was imprisoned, but obtained 
his release, through the interest of a 
friend. Ail warnings were unavailing; 
he was foremost in every plot, until 
at last he was arrested at Naples and 
sent to the Fossa del Maritime. lie 
gives a striking description of this 
horrible place of confinement. Oppo¬ 
site to the city of Trapano in Sicily, 
at a distance of thirty miles, is the 
small island or rather the barren rock 
of the Maritiuio, u a Sicilian anagram 
of Morte-mia, a name quite" cliarac- 
teristic of the horror of the place. 
Upon a point of this island stands a 
castle where, in former days, watch 
was kept for the approach of the 
African pirates who infested the Sici¬ 
lian coasts. - Upon a platform of the 
castle, situated at the north, a deep 
cistern had been made in the rock. 
Towards the, middle of the seventeenth 
century, the unter had been emptied 
from this cistern in order to transform 
it into a prison for a wretched youth 
who had murdered his own father in 
the most barbarous manner, but 
who was too voung to be condemned 
to death. ” In this den, which since 
1799 had been used as a state prison, 
Pepe and five other political offenders 
were confined. It was six feet wide 
and twenty-two long; only in the 
centre could they stand upright: it 
was so dark that a lamp was kept 
constantly burning; the rain entered 
through the only opening that gave 
air; and two prisoners, who had al¬ 
ready been there some time, declared 
that they had counted twenty-two 
species of insects. Fortunately for 
him, Pdpe was not kept long in this 
dismal cell, although his next prison, 
a dungeon cut in the rock, in the very 
deepest vault pf, the castle of St. 
Catherine, on thojsland of Favignana, 
was but little preferable. Hero, how¬ 
ever, he obtained books, and was able 
to complete liis education, which had 
been interrupted by the revolution. 


u My passion for study,” ho says, 
“ was earned to such an extent, that 
I felt pain and regret whenever I did 
not devote to it, either in reading or 
writing, fourteen hours a-day. Dur¬ 
ing the three years of my imprison¬ 
ment, my application was unremitting, 
and I owe to it that I did not fall into 
the habits, so common to prisoners, of 
smoking and drinking. ” 

Most graphically told, the chapters 
relating to General Pope’s imprison¬ 
ment, are as amksing as any romance. 
Mure than once did he and his fellow- 
captive muse over an escape, and 
ponder its possibilities. These were 
very remote. At last they devised a 
plan, which they thought would en¬ 
sure their transfer to a less rigorous 
confinement, whence they might find 
means of flight. Twenty galley 
slaves were imprisoned in the castle. 
At night they occupied the same 
apartment with Pep6; in the day-time 
they were set to work in different 
parts of the fortress. These men 
were easily persuaded to adopt an in¬ 
genious plan of escape devised by 
Pep<5, wbo, with his friend, was to 
remain behind, “ upon the plea that, 
as the government attached far more 
.importance to the custody of state 
prisoners, than to that of common 
criminals, our company would prove 
more dangerous .than useful to them.” 
The fact was, 'to*. the chances were 
a hundred to one against the escape. 
Nevertheless it was accomplished, 
although the fugitives, with one ex¬ 
ception, were promptly retaken. Pepe 
and his companion now made a merit 
of not having participated in it, and 
wrote to their friends at Naples, en¬ 
treating them to urge, their release. 
This would hardly have been obtained- 
but for the outbreak of hostilities,, 
Ferdinand, without waiting to see tl&|' 
result of the straggle between Au$£ 
tria, Russia, and Prance, declared 
against the latter power. t|e soou 
had reason to repent bis precipitation. 
The crashing campaign of Austeriitz, 
followed by the march of Massena 
upon Naples, sent him and liis court 
flying into Sicily. In the confusion, 
that ensued, IMpd was set at liberty. 
Einbarkiug at Messina, he ohee more 
landed in his native province of Cala¬ 
bria, and reached Naples, a* wiser aiK 1 
better man than he had left it. ~ 
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, yeals’ study and reflection had cooled 
Iff# 1 rash fervour of his youthful asjfi- 
mtfcms. His desire for his country 
fiteedom was unabated, but his Utopia: 
visions of in, republic had lost much 
of the brilliant colouring that had 
dazzled his boyish imagination. 
Prudence told him that it was unwise, 
by aiming at loo much, to risk 
obtaining nothing. He was not 
■ singular in this modification of his 
views. • The great majority of the 
liberal party had also moderated their 
pretensions; and in Naples, as in 
France, the word republic was now 
seldom spoken but in derision. 
Pepd was content that the desired 
changes should come more gradually 
than would have suited him before 
three years of thought anti dungeou- 
life had sobered and matured his 
judgment. And henceforward we 
and his endeavours directed, steadily 
and unceasingly, to the establish¬ 
ment of free institutions under a 
constitutional monarchy. 

_ By the grace of his brother the 
king-maker, Joseph Buonaparte was 
now upon the tin-one of Naples. On 
arriving in that capital, Pope was 
presented to the minister of war, 
General Dumas. “ From my ex- 
treftte'wnxiety to produce the well or 
ill digested theories I had imbibed in 
prison, J was very loquacious, and 
urged so strongly the dangerthreatened 
to Calabria by the impending landing, 
not only of the British, but of all 
Cardinal Ruffe's banditti levies, who 
had acquired consequence in 1790, 
that he ordered a militia to be raised 
throughout the country,” By Dumas, 
the young theorist, whose predictions, 
however, were not ill-founded, was 
presented to King Joseph, of u hum 
bespeaks in no very favourable terms. 
He admits him to have been courteous 
and affable, not deficient in informa¬ 
tion, and to have established many of 
those institutions which pave the way 
to liberty; but he blames him for 
neglecting Ids ample opportunities 
of establishing las power on a solid 
basis, and acquiring the affections of 
his subjects. The higher classes—of 
■which, in Naples, contrary to what is 
the casern many countries, th$ liberal 

5 arty cojisists—were devoted to 
oseph, until he disgusted them by 
various parts of his conduct, and 
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especially by the introduction of a 


horde of Frenchmen, who monopolised 
the most lucrative posts,'both civil and 
military. He also gave offence by 
liis luxurious and expensive manner 
of livipg. The sumptuousness of 
table was proverbial throughout 
the'kingdom, and, having left Ma¬ 
dame Joseph in France, he permitted 
himself considerable license in other 
respects, Jiving a very free life amongst 
the young beauties of liis court, whom 
he used to take with him on his hunt¬ 
ing excursions under the name of 
cacriatrici. It is probable that Nea¬ 
politan morality might have found 
little ground for cemsnre in these Sar- 
danapalian indulgences, but for the 
heavy expenses they entailed U[h>ii 
N eapolitan poekets, ami, indeed, they 
were most unjustifiable in a country 
impoverished by wars and revolutions. 

IVrsohally, Wpe had no reason to 
complain of the king, v ho gave him 
a lieutenant-colonelcy and charged 
him with the organisation of the mi¬ 
litia in Upper Calabria. Eager to 
serve his country, the newly made 
field officer hurried to his post. The 
English had not yet landed, but some 
of Buffo's former followers had been 
put on shore, and laboured, not un¬ 
successfully, to induce the peasantry 
to revolt. I’epo soon found himself 
in action. Surprised in the town of 
Scigliano, he shut himself up in a 
house with two-and-twunty French 
soldiers, ami there made a desperate 
defence, against an overpowering force 
of the insurgents. Compelled to sur¬ 
render, he received from his captors 
intelligence of the battle of Maida. 
So persuaded was he of the invinci¬ 
bility of the French, that at tirst he 
could not credit their defeat. He 
gives a brief account of the action, 
founded upon the report of French 
officers of rank present at it, and upon 
details collected from the inhabitants 
of Maida and Nicasfro. It smells of 
its French origin. At the battle of 
Maida there were barely thirteen 
thousand men in the field, of 
which the larger portion, by some 
twenty-five hundred, were French. 
But the victory was as complete and 
as creditable to the handful of victors, 
as it could have been had those num¬ 
bers been multiplied by ten. And the 
action was especially interesting as 
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the first, during the late war, in which 
the superiority of British bayonets 
over those of any other nation, was 
proved and established beyond the 
possibility of dispute,—the first of a 
long succession of triumphs, the 
Alpha of the series of which Water¬ 
loo was the Omega. Destitute of 
cavalry, and fiercely attacked by a 
superior force of horse and foot, the 
British grenadiers stemmed the tide 
of the foeman’s pride, and showed the 
men who had overrun half Europe, 
that they had at last mot their mas¬ 
ters. By General Dope, Kegnier's 
army is represented as worn out by 
fatigue, and as attacking their oppo¬ 
nents at the termination of a succes¬ 
sion of forced marches, without any 
interval for repose and refreshment, 
it is well authenticated that this was 
the .case with but a small portion of 
'the French force, which joined the 
main body during the night preceding 
the action. The bulk of Kegnier's 
division, numerically superior to the 
British, had been encamped upon the 
heights of Maida at least twenty-four 
hours previously to the battle. Gene¬ 
ral Pope says nothing of the brilliant 
charge with the bayonet that first broke 
the French ranks, and by which the 
victory was half won, ‘* The Eng¬ 
lish,’’ he says, “ who had constantly 
practised firing at a target in Sicily, 
and who w ere become skilful marks¬ 
men, directed their shot so ably that 
they caused great havoc in the 
French ranks, killing and wounding 
many. General Kegnicr now ordered 
the second line to advance and defile 
through the first, and as the move¬ 
ment is extremely ditlicuit of execu- 
eution under an enemy's fin*, the 
French army fell info confusion, and 
Beguierwas obliged to retreat.” A 
retreat which history calls a precipi¬ 
tate flight. General Pope's version of 
the affair reads like the bulletin of 
a vanquished commander trying to 
make the best of his disaster. The 
General, although he inveighs against 
the French when they interfere with 
the, independence of his earn patria , 
betrays a leaning to them on mere 
campaigning questions.. Tins is not 
unnatural. Both in Italy and Spain 
he fought by their side and witnessed 
their gallantry. With regard to .the 
English, however his subsequent 


residence in this country and intimacy 
with varions Englishmen may have 
modified his opinion of them, they 
were certainly in no good odour with 
him forty years ago ? at least as a 
nation. They supported the cause he 
detested, that of an absolute King; 
and to their greatest naval hero, lie 
attributes the death, not only of Car- 
raoiolo, but of a long list of Italian 
patriots. Ilis book is written in some¬ 
thing of a partisan spirit, nor could 
it well be otherwise, with so fervent a 
politician. His .account of many 
events and circumstances differs widely 
from that given by his former com¬ 
panion in arms, Colletta, whom he 
speaks of w'ith contempt and dislike, 
and frequently accuses of misstate¬ 
ment and wilful falshood. u Men,” 
he says, “ of loose morals, and so 
corrupt. that they reflected contempt 
and abhorrence upon those who asso¬ 
ciated with them. Snell were Cata- 
lani d’Azzia and the historian'Pietro 
Colletta.” That party feeling in¬ 
fluenced Colletta, to the prejudice of 
the impartiality of his writings, is 
prelly generally admitted. But does 
General Pepe feel that, his own 
withers are unwrung? Can lie, hand 
on conscience, declare, himself guilt¬ 
less of exaggeration V Probably lie 
believes himself so ; there is evidence 
in his memoirs of “honesty of purpose, 
and of a wish to do justice to all; but 
the best of us are Jed astray by our 
predilections, and il is right to be on 
one’s guard against the colouring given 
to men’s actions, and to great events, 
by the political prejudices of an ar¬ 
dent partisan. 

Delivered into the hands of Pano 
di Grano, the ex-galley slave, now a 
royalist chief, Pepe w as kindly treated, 
and, being carelessly guarded, effected^ 
his escape. Recaptured, hew r as about 
to be shot, when an order for his re¬ 
lease was obtained from Sir, John 
Stewart, w ho offered him, he informs 
us, the command of an English regi¬ 
ment, if he woqld change, sides and 
serve King Ferdinand. lie blames 
that general for having been in such 
haste to re-embark his troops, thus 
abandoning tlie insurgents to their 
fate ; and is of opinion, that if he had 
continued to advance, flanked by the 
Calabrian bands, his forces would havo/ 
increased, and he w ould have reached 
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ITaplos. On the departure of the 
British, Massepa commenced vigorous 
operations for the suppression of the 
insurrection, and Pep<S was actively 
employed in the organisation of tho 
-Calabrian, patriot^. Mjassena pro¬ 
mised him the colonelcy of a light 
infantry regiment about to be raised; 
but upon the Marshal being summoned 
to Germany by Napoleon, the pro¬ 
ject was given up, and Pope could not 
even get employment in his rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Disgusted at this 
Injustice, and preferring foreigfi ser¬ 
vice to residence in his own country, 
where lie had the mortification of 
seeing the French paramount, he em¬ 
barked far Corfu as major on the staff. 

After a year’s absence, during which 
he narrowly escaped death by ship¬ 
wreck, and met with various other 
adventnres, Pepti returned to Naples. 
It was in, 1808 : Napoleon had created 
bis brother King ofySpain, and given 
tho Neapolitan cronyi to the Grand 
Duke of Berg. Soldat avant tout , 
Murat’s first care was the ameliora¬ 
tion of tho army, then in a deplorable 
state. To this end he sent for all the 
Neapolitan officers employed in the 
Ionian islands. Pope was amongst 
the number. Presenting himself be¬ 
fore King Joachim, he exhibited his 
testimonials of service, and claimed 
the rank of colonel. The ki ng replied, 
by appointing him one of his orderly 
officers, as a proof of the good opinion 
he had of him. u I recollect that 1 
was so engrossed by admiration of the 
elegance of his appearance, and the, 
affability of his address, that I omit¬ 
ted expressing my thanks, lie talked 
to me a great deal about the Neapoli¬ 
tan army, and manifested a confidence 
in us that even exceeded my own; and, 
God knows, that was not small. Ilis 
conversation filled me with such de¬ 
light, that, had it not been for fear lest 
he should mistake my ardour of pa¬ 
triotism for courtier-like flattery, I 
could have fallen at his feet and wor¬ 
shipped him. It seemed to me that I 
beheld in him the Charles XII. of the 
Neapolitans.” 

Murat was the very man to become 
at once popular with an excitable and 
imaginative people. His handsome 
person, his dash and brilliancy, his 
reputation for romantic and chivalrous 
courage, his winning smile, and affable 


manner, prepossessed the Neapolitans' 
in Kis favour, and they joyfully re¬ 
ceived him in exchange for Joseph. 
But the dashing commander was not 
of the stuff of which kings should be 
made; still less was he the man to 
found and consolidate a new dynasty, 
and reduce to order a fickle and divided 
nation. Strong-handed, but weak- 
headed,—a capital man of action, lmt 
valueless at the council-board, - -Mu¬ 
rat’s place was at the head of charging 
squadrons. There he was a host in 
himself; in the cabinet he was a 
cipher. He was not equal even to 
the organisation of the troops whom, 
in the field, he so effectively handled. 
His good nature rendered him unwill¬ 
ing to refuse a favour, and, as there 
wore no fixed and stringent regula¬ 
tions for the appointment and promo¬ 
tion of officers, the higher posts of his 
army were often most inefficiently 
occupied. “ He could never resist the 
supplications of the courtiers, still less 
the entreaties of the ladies about the 
court.”—( Pepe's Memoirs, page 262.) 
And again, “Murat was a Charles 
XIL in the field; but a Francis I. 
in his court, lie would have re¬ 
garded the refusal of a favour to 
any lady of the court, even though 
she were not his mistress, as an indig¬ 
nity.” His debonuaire facility was so 
well known, that people tm:d to way¬ 
lay him in the street with a petition 
and an ink-stand, and lie often signed, 
without inquiry, things that should 
never have been granted. “ One day 
he was returning from the Caiupo di 
Martc, when a woman, in tears, and 
holding a petition in her hand, stood 
forward to present it to him. His 
horse, frightened at" the sight of the 
paper, kicked and reared, and ended 
by throwing his majesty some distance 
from the spot. Afterswearing roundly, 
in the French fashion, Joachim took 
the paper and granted its request— 
tho fife of the woman’s husband, who 
was to have been executed the fol¬ 
lowing day.” As his orderly officer, 
and subsequently, when promoted to 
a higher military grade, as his aide- 
de-camp, General Pepe saw a great 
deal of Murat, and we are disposed to 
place great faith in his evidence con¬ 
cerning that splendid soldier but poor 
king. His feelings towards Joachim 
were of a nature to ensure the inrpar- 
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tiality of his testimony: as iiis mffc- telescope, and tried to persuade him- 
tary chief, and as a private friend, he self that it was his. Btffc English 
adored him; as a sovereign he blamed ships and men continued to arrive at 
his acts, and was strenuously opposed Messina, rendering his enjoyment of 
to his system of government. He his nominal possession each day less 
seems never to have satisfactorily as- probable. * So sharp a look-out was 
certained the king’s real feelings to- kept by the British fleet, that it was 
wards himself: at times he thought impossible to bbtain intelligence from 
that ho was really a favourite, at Sicily. The vessels could be counted? 
others, he imagined himself' disliked but the amount of laud forces# was 
for his obstinate political opposition, unknown, and this Murat was most 
and for the pertinacity with which he anxious to ascertain. He ordered 
urged Murat to grant the nation a l’epd to take two of the boats called 
constitution. It is probable that scorridore , to land in Sicily during the 
Joachim’s sentiments towards his night, and bring off a peasant, a sol- 


wrong-headed follower, whom he used 
to call the tribune , and the savage , 
were of a mixed nature; but, whether 
he liked him or not, lie evidently 
esteemed and valued him. No other 
officer was so'constantly employed on 
confidential, important, and hazardous 
missions, both previously to the battle 
of Wagram, when the Anglo-Sicilians 
menaced Naples with an invasion, and 
at a later period, when Murat enter¬ 
tained a design of landing in Sicily. 
In this project the king was thwarted 
by the chief of his staff, the French 
general, Grenier, a nominee of Napo¬ 
leon’s, who, with three French generals 
of division, strongly opposed the inva¬ 
sion of Sicily, acting, as General 
Pepe believes, on private instructions 
from the emperor. “The great aim 
of Napoleon was, so to divert tho 
attention of the English, as to cause 
them lo withdraw part of their forces 
from Spain and the Ionian islands, 
whilst that of Joachim was, simply 
to get possession of Sicily.” In pur¬ 
suance of this design, the king estab¬ 
lished himself, with 22,000 men, in 
and around the town of Scylla. Iiis 
own head-quarters were upon the 
summit of a hill, in a magnificent 
tent, containing one large saloon and 
six small chambers. “The tricolor 
banners, streaming from its summit, 
seemed to defy the English batteries 
on the opposite shore, which discharged 
bombs and shot that not only could 
reach the king’s tent, but even fell 
beyond it. One day, three balls de¬ 
scended into the tent, where 1 was 
dining with the other officers of tlie 
king’s household, although it was 
situated farther back than that of 
Joachim.” From this exfiMd posi¬ 
tion Murat gazed at Sicily through a 


dier, or even a woman; any thing, in 
short, that could speak. The expedi¬ 
tion was so dangerous, that P^pe ex¬ 
pected never to return, and made all 
arrangements respecting the disposal 
of lus property, as if condemned to 
certain death. The two naval officers 
whom he warned tor the duty, looked 
at him with horror and astonishment, 
and asked what he-had done, that the 
king wanted to get rid of him. To 
add to the peril, it was a .bright 
moonlight night. Instead of perishing, 
however, he w as fortunate enough to 
capture an English boat, having on 
board eight smugglers, spies of General 
Stewart. Murat’s impatience was so 
great, that he came into the saloon of 
his tent, with only his shirt on, to 
receive his successful emissary; and 
General Pep<$ confesses, that if the 
king was delighted at receiving news, 
he himself was no less so, at having 
escaped w ith life and liberty. At last 
the invasion was attempted by a divi¬ 
sion of Neapolitan troops, and totally 
failed. Part of the invaders were 
taken prisoners: the remainder only 
escaped by favour of the strong cur¬ 
rent, which prevented the English 
from coming up with them. Murat 
returned to Naples, having spent a 
vast deal of money on these very ex¬ 
pensive and fruitless operations. To 
Napoleon alone had they been of any 
use. He had ‘ 1 succeeded in conveying 
the necessary provisions to the Ionian 
islands whilst the seas were free from 
the enemy. At the same time, he had 
not to contend in Spain with that por¬ 
tion of tlio British forces which had 
been sent to protect Sicily.” 

Tn the stir and excitement of cam¬ 
paigning, Pope managed to endure the 
presence of the French, whom he ctis- 
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hied, Hot because they were French - 
&«*, but in their quality of foreigners, 
and of intruders in his countiy. lie 
felt them to be a necessary evil, in the 
'^absence of an efficient native army, 
Which Murat, impatient of liis depen¬ 
dence on Napoleon,—who, according 
to his custom, treated Mm rather as a 
subject than as a sovereign,—perse- 
veringly endeavoured to organise. 
Had the king’s talents been equal to 
his decision and industry, he could not 
have failed of success. As it was, his 
efforts had little result. Pope observed 
this with pain, and liis exaggerated 
feelings of nationality again obtaining 
the ascendency, lie "determined once 
more to expatriate himself. lie re¬ 
minded Murat of an old •promise to 
give him the command of one of the 
Italian regiments then serving in 
(Spain. The king reproached him 
Slightly with wishing to leave liim; 
but, on his urging his request, and 
pleading a desire to improve himself 
m his profession, lie appointed him 
colonel of the 8th of the line, formed 
out of the remnants of three regi¬ 
ments, food fur powder, furnished to 
Napoleon by Naples. At the end of 
1810, P^pii took his departure, passed 
through France, aiul readied Sara¬ 
gossa. TVere he met liis brother 
Florestano, on his way back to Naples, 
where he received, on the. recommend¬ 
ation of Marshal Suehet, and' by the 
express desire of Buonaparte, the 
rank of major-general for his good 
services in the Peninsula. The career 
of this distinguished officer is highly 
interesting. At the siege of Audria, 
ill 1799, he was shot through the 
breast whilst, scaling the walls at the 
bead of his company of grenadiers. 
Without being mortal, the wound was 
extremely severe, and the surgeon 
who attended him, and who was 
esteemed the most skilful in Naples, 
cut his chest completely open, in order 
the better to treat it. An India- 
rubber tube was inserted in the centre 
of the gasii to receive the oozing 
blood, ho terrible was the operation, 
that the surgeon wished him to be 
held down by four strong men. To 
this Florestano refused to submit, and 
bore the anguish without a movement 
ora murmur. He was then told that 
the greatest care and regularity of 
liring Were essential to his existence. , 


ITis answer was, “ that he preferred a 
, month’s life of freedom to an age of 
solicitude about livingand with this 
-ghastly gaping wound he lived, in 
spite of the predictions of liis leech, 
through fifteen campaigns. In com¬ 
mand of a brigade of cavalry, he took 
share in the Russian expedition, and, 
on the night of the 6th December 
1812, it fell to him to escort Napoleon 
from Osmiana to AVilna. Out of two 
regiments, not more than thirty or 
forty men arrived. The emperor’s 
postilion was frozen to death, and 
had to be replaced by an Italian 
officer, who volunteered his services. 
The two colonels of tlie brigade had 
their extremities frozen, and Flores¬ 
tano Pope shared the same fate, losing 
half liis right foot, and only reaching 
Dantzic through the assistance of a 
devoted aide-de-camp. But, even 
thus mutilated, the heroic soldier 
would not abandon his beloved pro¬ 
fession, and, during the final struggle 
against the Austrians in 1815, he was 
made lieutenant-general, by Murat, 
upon the field of battle. 

On assuming command of his regi¬ 
ment, Colonel Pep6 was as much 
struck by its martial aspect, as Jie was 
vexed at its clumsy manoeuvres, and 
low moral condition. Both men and 
officers lacked instruction. The former 
were most incorrigible thieves. Plun¬ 
dering was a pretty common practice 
with the French armies in Spain, even 
in Suchet’s corps, which was one of 
the best disciplined: and the Italians, 
anxious not. to be. outdone in any re¬ 
spect by their allies, were the most 
accomplished of depredators. They 
had come in fact to hold theft merito¬ 
rious, and designated it.bv the elegant 
name of poetry. Thjsslaugtmn had be¬ 
come so general, that it was used even 
by the officers; and the adjutant of 
v Pep<Vs regiment, in reporting a ma¬ 
rauder to him, calls the man a poet. 
The prosaic application of a couple of 
hundred lashes to the shoulders of 
this culprit, served as a warning to 
his fellows, and soon the crime became 
of rare occurrence. The officers, al¬ 
though deficient in the theory of their 
profession, “ were brave and honour¬ 
able men, and bad shown their valour, 
not only against the enemy, but in 
numerou|piduels, fought with the. 
French^ Justifying fully a saying of 
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Maehiavel, that the courage of the Ita¬ 
lians, when opposed roan to roan, is 
far superior to that of other nations,” 
The example of their new commander 
was not likely to break the officers of 
the eighth infantry of their duelling 
propensities. In the course of General 
P<Sp4’s memoirs, he refers to at least 
half a score encounters of. the kind, in 
which he was a principal. With the 
exception of two, which occurred when 
he was only seventeen, and of his final 
one —as far us we are informed—with 
General Carascosa, fought in England, 
in 1823, these single combats were 
invariably with foreigners, with whom 
the general seems to have been very 
unciuluring. Not that provocation 
was wanting on the part of the French, 
more than sufficient to rouse the ire of 
the meekest. The insolence of Napo¬ 
leon’s victorious legions exceeded all 
bounds ; nor was it the less irritating 
ibr being often unintentional, — the 
result of a habit of gasconading, and of 
a settled conviction that they w ere 
superior in valour and military quali¬ 
ties to all the world besides. A cer¬ 
tain General F. could find no higher 
praise for Pope's battalions, when they 
had gallantly attacked and beaten a 
Spanish corps, than was conveyed in 
the declaration that they ought, in 
future, to be regarded, not as Neapo¬ 
litans but as Frenchmen! A compli¬ 
ment which, to patriotic Italian cars, 
sounded vastly like an insult. Attri¬ 
buting it to stupmity, Pepe did not 
resent the clumsy eulogium. But it 
was very rare that he allowed slights 
of that kiud to pass unuoticed, nor 
could he always restrain liis disgust 
and impatience at the fulsome praise he 
heard lavished upon Napoleon. The 
officers who had gained rank and wealth 
under the French emperor, exalted 
him above all the heroes of antiquity, 
and breathed fire and flames when 
their Italian comrades supported the 
superior claims to immortality, of an 
Alexander, a Hannibal, or a CVsar. 
“1 believe Colonel P<*pe loves nei¬ 
ther Napoleon nor the French! *’ 
angrily exclaimed a French general 
during one of these discussions. “ I 
replied instauth, that I was serving 
in the army of Arragon, but that 1 
made no parade of my affections,” 
Words like these were, of course, 
neither unheeded nor forgotten, and 


were little likely to push their utterer 
upwards on the ladder of promotion. 
But at no period of his life did General' 
P6p(5 trust to courtier-like qualities 
for the advancement which he well 
knew liow to conquer at point of 
sword. 

After two years passed in Spain,' 
and with the reputation of one of the 
best colonels in Suchet’s army, P^pd 
returned to Naples. Murat, who had 
just come back from Russia, received 
him kindly, and made him a major- 
general. Notwithstanding this, he 
entertained serious thoughts of quit¬ 
ting the service. He had left Spain 
full of political hopes; and now the 
independence which Napoleon’s disas¬ 
ters had given to Murat rendered their 
realization more than ever improbable. 
Ilis discontent was participated in by 
many of Ills country men, (‘specially 
by the Carbonari, which sect was 
greatly on the increase, fostered by 
the Bourbonitos, who, for their own 1 
purposes, sought to sow dissensions 
in Naples. “ I looked upon this sect,” 
says General Pepe, “as a useful agent 
for the civilisation of the popular 
classes; but, at the same time, I ’ivas 
of opinion that, as it was necessary 
to force the king to grant liberal insti¬ 
tutions, it was needful -to make use of 
the army to avoid, as much as pos¬ 
sible, all disorders of the state.” The 
Abruzzi were the focus of the Carbo- 
naro doctrines, and thither the. general 
had been despatched with hi& brigade. 
"When there, he learned Murat’s depar¬ 
ture for Dresden, to command Napo- 
leua’s Cfitodry. 1 ‘Nuoh was t he eccentri¬ 
city of Joachim, that a few' days before 
quitting Naples, he had becu in treaty 
with England to proclaim the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy, that nation engag¬ 
ing to furnish twenty thousand men 
and a considerable sum of money for 
this purpose.' The ratification of the 
treaty only reached Naples after the 
departure' of the king." Caroline 
Buonaparte, regent of Naples during 
her husband’s absence, hated Pdpe for 
his litieral principles and declared op¬ 
position to the French party, and 
show ed him marked distrust. October 
came; Leipsic was fought, Napoleon 
retreated towards the Rhine,—Murat 
returned to Naples. Deprived of the 
support of his brother-in-law, whose 
star was visibly on the decline, fit was 
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time he should think and act for iiinj- 
. «df. In this critical conjuncture, he 
displayed, as usual, a grievous want 
of judgment. With a strong Bonr- 
%nite party against him, he could not 
make up his mind to conciliate, by 
concession, the liberal section of hia 
“snlyocts. On the other hand, Ferdi¬ 
nand, under the guidance of England, 

. had given a constitution to Sicily, and 
promised to extend a similar boon to 
the Neapolitans if they would restore: 
hip to his continental dominions. In 
this promise, it is true, the patriot 
, with the horrors of 1799 
in their memory, placed little 
confidence. General Pepe attributes 
mnch o%Murat's undecided and in¬ 
judicious conduct to Napoleon’s treat¬ 
ment of him. “ The emperor,” he 
says, “ one day exalted him to the 
skies, and the next would humble 
him to the very dust, condemning 
every thing he did, not only through 
the public papers, but in his private 
correspondence.” On this head, the 
general gives very curious particu¬ 
lars, derived from the Duke of Campo, 
Chiaro, chief of the police, and mini-* 
ster under Murat. The dilemma in 
which King Joachim found himself 
might have perplexed a wiser man. 
It was an option between turning his 
arms against his country and his be- 
uenefactor, and losing his crown, 
which he could not hope to retain if lie 
declared against the allies. After ne¬ 
gotiating at one and the same time 
with all parties, he finally, at the com¬ 
mencement of 1814, concluded a treaty 
ef&lliauce with Austria. But his mind 
was in an unsettled and wavering 
state; and he made no secret to those 
French officers who still followed his 
fortunes, of the good will with which 
he would once more fight beside, in¬ 
stead, of against, his old companions 
in arms. “ Hie Austrians so firmly 
expected this volta-facia, that they 
attempted, with one of Nugent’s regi¬ 
ments of hussars, to take him prisoner 
at Bologna.” At times, Pepe fancied 
that the king was about to comply 
with the wishes of the patriot party, 
grant a liberal constitution, and pro¬ 
claim the Independence of Italy. His 
hopes of this were particularly strong, 
when he found himself appointed to 
organise and command a legion, to 
0on*>ist of men from all the provinces 


of Italy, and of whose officers he was 
to have the nomination. That so 
important a trust as this should be 
confided to a man noted for his demo¬ 
cratic principles, of whom the king 
never spoke bnt as the tribune ana 
the tete de fer, and who had been more 
than once suspected of an intention 
to revolt, was indeed a symptom of 
a change in Murat’s views. But it 
all ended In smoke. Pep<$ drew up 
the plan of the legion, and submitted 
it to the king, who took no further 
notice of it. He was engrossed in 
watching the final struggle, between 
Napoleon and the allies. 

On the 19tli April, when about to 
besiege Piacenza, news reached Murat 
of the fall of Paris, and of the treaty 
of peace concluded with the viceroy of 
the kingdom of Italy. The war was 
suspended, and tUi Neapolitan army 
retired southwards. At Kimini, Ge¬ 
neral Pdpd, who commanded the rerfr 
guard, fell in with the Pope, then pro¬ 
ceeding to Rome, and was admitted to 
an interview. Never oblivions of his 
political principles, he, took an oppor¬ 
tunity of saving, “ that it would be 
worthy of an Italian pontiff to collect 
about him the sous of Italy, and to 
drive the foreigners out of his native 
land.” Ills holiness listened atten¬ 
tively, but made no reply. When 
Murat was informed of this bold sug¬ 
gestion of Pope's, he exclaimed, u lie 
will not leave even the Pope quiet,” 
and this saying became a standing 
joke against the tenacious patriot. A 
few days afterwards, General Ain- 
brosio, another of the .liberator tv,* 
had been advocating to the Pope the 
advantages of a constitution for Italy, 
“when a crippled gentleman was 
brought to the carriage door, who 
requested the pontiff to bestow liis 
blessing upon him, that he might re¬ 
cover the use of his limbs. The Pope, 
turning towards Ambrosio, said, ‘ i’au 
see, General, where we are; is 
still far from the period yon adjMfPtly 
desire.’ ” Ambrosio and hiff mends, 
especially lYp«$, were of the contrary 
opinion, and conspired to compel 
Murat to grant them a constitution. 
Seventeen general officers were impli¬ 
cated in the plot, bnt when the mo¬ 
ment for action came, the majority 
faltered, Pdp<5 was left in the lurch, 
and became the scapegoat. Urged 
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to fly to Milan, he refused to lower my part! Who knows but at thief 
himself in the opinion of his oountry- moment he recollected the words X * 
men by seeking refuge amidst the had addressed to him in his palaee, 
oppressors of Italy. He was ordered ‘ Whenever you shall find yourself in 
to the castle of St. Elmo, there to a situation of danger, you will leant 
appear before a court-martial, but on to distinguish your real friends from 
reaching Naples, the placable Murat , the friends of 3 0 UVfortune.’” A very 
had forgotten his anger, and received few days after this affecting scene, .on 
him kindly. “ I treat all my subjects, the night of the 20 th May, Murat 
and you in particular, like my chii- crossed over in disguise to Ischia, and 
dren,” were his first words. In the embarked for France. On the 28d t 
interesting conversation that followed, took place the triumphal entry of the 
Pepe urged the king to grant a consti- Austrians into the city of Naples, 
tution, as the surest means of secur- The particulars of Murat’s last mad 
ing the affections of his subjects and act, his landing in* Italy at the head 
consolidating his throne. Murat' of thirty men, and of his consequent 
replied, that he should long since have capture and tragical death, have been 
done so, but that such a proceeding related by many writers, and. General 
would draw upon him the implacable Pope could add little in the way of 
animosity of Austria. Au<l lie declined facts to what was already known. He 
relying, as his unceremonious Conn- makes some interesting reflections on 
seller urged him to do, upon the the subject, and traces the supreme 
courage of six millions of Neapolitans ill-luck by which .Joachim was pur- 
and the natural strongholds of the sued in his last desperate venture. On 
country. He was never offended at the return of the Bourbons to France, 
Pepe's frankness, for'he had faith in two of his followers, who had accom- 
his personal attachment. “Itiscer- pauied him from Naples, hired a 
tain,” says the General, “that, after .vessel to convey him to England or 
my country, I was mrst truly attached America. But, as fate would have 
to Joachim, and I would ha^t given it, the place of rendezvous was mis- 
my life for him.” Subsequent 1 events understood. Murat missed his friends* 
proved tills, and showed Murat that and, being in hourly peril of his life, 
the man who, boldly and to his put to sea in a ItoatT Landed in Cor- 
face, had blamed the conduct of the sica, the affectionate welcome he met 
king, was the linn friend of the dc- from thousands of the inhabitants, 
pressed and unhappy fugitive. In the many of whom had formerly served 
closing scene of Joachim’s reign, when under him, cheered his drooping 
the disbanded Neapolitans, badly led, spirits, and inspired him with the idea 
and in some instances deserted by of a descent in Italy, lie had two 
generals who should never have held hundred and seventy followers, hardy 
the rank, fled before the hosts of Oorsican mountaineers, and had they 
Austria, the sympathy and friendship landed with him, General Pepb is of 
of his plain-spoken follower were opinion that he would soon have 
amongst the last and best consolations raised a force sufficiently strong to 
ofthefallingmonarch. Very bit ter must maintain the campaign, and extort, 
have been Murat's reflections at that favourable conditions from Austria, as 
moment; the conviction was foroed far, at least, as regarded his life and 
upon him that his misfortunes resulted liberty. But the six small vessels in 
from his own want of judg- which he left Ajaccio were scattered 
ad too great facility; captivity by a tempest, and he was driven, with 
stared him in the face; then but a tithe of his followers, to the very 
sum^ppnle which, even in moments last port he ought to have made, 
of tha*greatest peril, rarely left his The inhabitants of Pizzo, whose coast- 
countenance, was chased by shame ing trade had been ruined during the 
and self-reproach, and tears stood war, were glad of peace on any terms,, 
upon his cheeks. *t I could not re- and looked upon Murat as a firebrand, 
strain my own, and, instead of speak- come to renew them calamities. They 
ing, I advanced, took his hand, and assailed the adventurers and drove 
kissed it. Oh! how touched he was them to the shore. But when Joachim 
by this act of respectful affection on would fain have re-embarked, ne saw 
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fib, ship standing out to sea. The reassemble. Such was the case in 
treacherous commander had betraydd • 1821, and in vain does General Pepd 
him for tho .sake of the valuableshfe /try to justify his countrymen by afc- 
had' left on board. And Murat, the tributing- their weakness and defection 
chivalrous,’ the brave, - remained a to the machinations of the evil-dis- 

, .prisoner in the hands of his former , posed. The truth, we believe, is to 

* subjects, scoffed at and reviled by the ' be found iu the final words of his own 
ifttfest of th$,people. Five days afterh proclamation, addressed to the na- 
watds, twelve bullets in tho breast tionai guards after the disastrous en- 
terminated his misfortunes. It $ras a , counter, in the vain hope of once 
soldier’s death, but had been better \moro rousing them to resistance, 
mfet onthe battle-field. There, amidst v “ Your women,” he said, “will 
the boom df artillery, and the din make you blush for your weakness, 
of charging squadrons, should have and will bid you hasten again to snr- 
tenniiiated the career of the most round that general whose, confidence 
dashing cavalry olfieer of modern in your patriotism you should have 
times, of one who might well have dis- justified better than you did ou the 
puled with Ney the proud title of the 7th of March, when you fought at 

brape des braves." 1 * Kieti.” 

We have purposely dwelt upon the His darling Constitution over- 
earlier portion of * General Pepc’s thrown, Pepe wandered forth an exile, 
work, to the exclusion of its latter But hope never deserted him. Baf- 
ehapters. We can take but little in- fled, he was not discouraged, lie 
terest in Neapolitan history since sought on all sides for means to re- 
1815, iu the abortive revolutionary nmy the struggle. And truly .some of 
straggles and manoeuvres of the Car- his projects, however creditable to liis 
bonari and bther Would-be liberators, intrepidity and zeal, say little fbr his 
Nor no the ample details given by th®, prudence and coolness of judgment, 
general greatly increase our respect for What can l>e thought of his applies- 
Italian patriotism; whilst we trace tion in_182d to Mavrocordato for a 
more than one discrepancy between thousand chosen Greeks, with whom 
the conclusions he draws and the re- he proposed to land in Calabria 1 Of 
suits he exhibits. * lie holds his course the chief of the new Greek 
countrymen to have been long since government civilly declined lending g, 

js , ripe for a constitutional government thousand of his country men for any 

* and free institutions, and yet he him- such desperate venture. In 1830 the 
self-show's us that, when a revolution general’s hopes were raised high by 
waannehieved, and those great objects the success of the French revolution, 
attained, the leading men of his party, Ills active brain teemed w ith projects, 
those who had been foremost in ef- and in his mind’s eye he again saw 
feeting the change, proved traitors or the tri-colored banner floating from 
dupes, and that the people, organised St. Elmo’s towers. Vain delusions, 
in militia and national guards, dis- not destined to realization. * The 
played so little self-devotion, such feeble attempts of the Italian patriots 
small zeal in defence of their new 1 y were easily suppressed, and P^pe re¬ 
acquired liberties, as to be utterly tired Paris, to mourn the fate of 
disheartened by the very first conflict Ins .beloved and beautiful country, 
with their treacherous king’s suppor- doomed to languish iu Austrian sor¬ 
ters, and to disperse, never again to vftutte .and un der Jfrfltfbon dospotja 

Y. 
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Tn these dull days of latter winter 
few of our readers will qnfth&l .yvith 
us for transporting them tdthe gay¬ 
est capital in Europe, ^Ihe eity of 
pleasure, the Capua of the age. In 
London, at least, there is just now 
little to regret; it wears its dreariest, 
dirtiest, and most disconsolate garb. 
The streets are slippery with black 
mud and blacker ice, a yellow halo 
surrounds the gas lamps, oven the 
Bade lights look quenched and un¬ 
comfortable ; cabmen, peevish at the 
paucity of fares, curse with triple in¬ 
tensity the wood pavement and the 
luckless garrons that slide and stumble 
over it; the blue and benumbed flu- 
gel's of Italian grinders can scarcely 
turn the organ handles; tattered chil¬ 
dren and half-starved women, pale, 
shivering, and tearful, pester the pe¬ 
destrian with offers of knitted warns, 
and of winter nosegays, meagre and 
miserable as themselves. ' The popular 
cheerfulness and merry-waking of 
Christmas time are over, and nave 
not yet been succeeded by the bustle 
and gaiety of the ^fashionable world. 
London is abandoned to its million of 
nobodics; the few thousands whose 
presence gives it life are still on the list 
of absentees. 

Mark the contrast. But a minute 
ago we were in London — dull, empty 
London — and behold! we are in Paris 
— gay, crowded, lively Paris — now 
at the height of its season, and in full 
swing of carnival dissipation. By a 
process of which, since the days of 
Schehoyazade, we alone possess tin* 
secret we havc^flown over Kent, skim¬ 
med the Channel, sped across tint un- * 
interesting plains of Picardy, and arc 
seated at dinner — where? In the 
spjfiions saloon of the UotoL des 
/’iljfcfciat the succulent table of the 
C^^mM*aris, or in the gaudy and 
dazUnlg apartments of the Maison 
JJoree ¥ No matter. Or let us 
choose the last, the MBison Dedoree 
as it has been called, its external gild¬ 
ing having ill resisted the assaults of 
winter’s snows and summer’s parching 


heat. But although, as Mr. Modfp 
of Ireland has informed us, all thafs 
blight must Aide, it follows. 
the substantial deteriorates with. 
superficial. And the cookery of the 
MdisQn I)orm has improved as its 
gilding has rubbed off, until evert the 
C'dfe de Paris and the far-famed I'rdis 
Frbres must veil their inferior charms 
before the manifold perfections of this 
Apician sanctuary. Here, then, we 
Establish ourselves, in this snug em¬ 
brasure, whence we have a full view 
of the throng of diners, whilst plate 
glass and a muslin curtain alone inter¬ 
vene between us and the broad asphalt 
of the Boulevard. A morocco book, 
a sheet of vellum, and a' pencil; are 
before us. We write a dozen lines, 
and baud them to our companion; he 
reads, nods approval, and transfers 
the precious document to the smug 
and expectant waiter. ^‘Tbe jdiarp 
eye of that Ganymede of the Gilt House 
bad at once detected our Britannic 
origin, conspicuous in our sober garb 
and shaven clans; and doubtless he 
anticipated one of those uncouth bills 
of fare, infamous by their gaRtrono- 
mical solecisms, which Englishmen 
are apt to perpetrate, for he smiles 
with an air of agreeable disappoint-* 
ment as lie glances at our judicious 
menu. No cause for wonder, ^Jnost 
dapper of yargons ! ’Tis not the first- 
time, by many, that we have tabled 
ourNapoleons on your damask napery. 
Schooled by indigestion, like Dido by 
misfortune, we have learned to order 
our dinner, oven at Paris; and afe * 
no move to be led astray in the laby¬ 
rinth of your interminable carte, than 
you, versed in the currency of Albion, 
are to be deluded by a Brummagem 
sovereign, or a note of the Bank of 
Elegance. So, presto, to work I our 
blessing and a double pourhoire your 
promised reward. And, verily, he 
cams them well. The potaye h la 
bisque is irreproachable; the truffles, 
those black diamonds of the epicure, 
are the pick of Perigueux; the Cham¬ 
berlin is of the old green seal, the ^ 
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#p!arkling at frappe to a turn, and, 

; ' we tranquilly degustate and de- 

‘ liberatcly imbibe, the, influence of that 
- greatest achievement of human genius, 

/ Ajgood dinner, percolates through our 
* *py|tem. telling upon our moral as upon 
physical man. We feel ineffably 
Ibdhevoicnt: doubtless we look so; 
far yonder old gentleman with the 
White hair, red ribbon, and ditto face, 

!' timing tete-a-tete with himself, and 
wtrho is now at his eleventh dish — a 
tempting but inexplicable compound, 

. Which Grfila himself would be puzzled 
to analyse — contemplates us, in the 
intervals of his Ibrkings-in, with a 
beijign and admiring look. Our trusty 
’Mend and tvs-ii-ris turns his head, 
mid >we behold ourselves reflected in 
ijjps opposite mirror. ’Tis as we 
tmftaght: our physiognomy is philan- 
thropieal in tin* extreme. Quite the 
u mild, angelic air,” that Byron talks 
Of, when describing a gentleman in 
Very different circumstances. 

1 But.wc s have no time to du dl upon 
>©ur persbii!ii fascinations, or to specu¬ 
late upon the cause of their increase 
Within th6 ; last half hour; no eyes 
haw we save, for that Lucullian salmi 
steaming before us; and, like our¬ 
selves, all around us are absorbed in 
absorbing. Though every table is 
full, there is little noise in the crowded 
apartment. Men go to the Matson 
tyoree to eat, not to chatter. With¬ 
out, too, there is a lull, after the 
and racket of the afternoon. 
^Ebe day has been splendid — crisp, 
tuight, and invigorating, and ail the 
dandies and beauties of Paris have, 
"been abroad, driving in the Champs 
FjSys&is, galloping through the leafless 
avenues of the JBois de Boulogne, 
basking in the winter sun upon the 
cheerful Bonlevards. The morning’s* 
amusements are over; those of the 
Slight have not yet begun. It is the 
moment of the interlude, the hour of 
dine, and Paris is busied in the most 
Important of its diurnal acts. But, 
Idas for the briefness of earthly joys, 
Wild the limited capacity of mortal 
stomachs! Sad is it that not even 
in this Golden Mansion can a feeble 
child of clay dme twice. We long 
for the appetite of a Dando, for the 
digestiou of the bird of the desert, to 

i. _.*»_ it_ ' __ 


reCb-, 
*t4th£ 


m||ejtee;bhr meal, from the soup 
Vain arc our aspira¬ 


tions. The soft languor of repletion 
steals over ns, as we dally with our 
final olive, and buzz the Lafitte. 
Waiter ! the coffee. At the word, 
the essence of Mocha, black as 
Erebus, and fragrant as a breeze from 
the Spice Islands, smokes "beneath our 
nostrils, the sparkling glasses receive 
the golden lupmtr , and-— ws have 

DTNKD. ' 

Good dinners and amusing thea¬ 
tricals enter largely into the pleasur¬ 
able anticipations of English visiters 
to Paris. The fame of French cooks 
and actors is universal; all are eager 
to taste their productions, an<j witness 
their performances. Let (^tyrannical 
royal ordinance or sumptuary, ifhv 
close the playhouses and «ciit donyi 
the bills of fare from* a Volume «C a 
page, and a, sensible diminution will 
ensue in the influx of foreigners into 
France. However great the desire to 
visit Versailles, stare at the Vendome 
column, and ramble round the Palais 
Royal, those attractions, if pnt into 
the scab*, will frequently be found 
less weighty than a vaudeville, a 
dinner at Very’s, and a breakfast at 
the renowned Bocher. In their ex¬ 
pectations, both gastronoruical aud 
theatrical, strangers in Paris are often 
disappointed. We refer, of course, to 
tyros ; not to the regular birds of 
passage who consider a mouth or two 
in the French metropolis as essential 
a part of their anunal recreations as 
Ascot or the moors. These, of course, 
are well versed in Parisian mysteries, 
both of the drama and the (lining 
room. But to the novice, a guide is 
necessary, whether through the 
crowded colnnms of a restaurateur's 
complicated carte, or anqdst ttye fair 
promises lieM out by the twb dozen 
playbills posted eacii morning at 
eleven o’clock upon the walla and 
pillars of Paris. For want of it, many 
a Johnny Kowcome finds himself, 
after much bewilderment andpfldufnl 
deliberation, masticating an maeatis- 
factory dinner or witnessing A stupid 
play. We liavc often wondered that, 
amongst the multitude of Paris guide 
books, not one was to be found con¬ 
taining minute inktmetions to the 
stranger as to the dinners he should 
order, and the plays and actors he 
should see; giving, in short, a series 
of bills of fere, culinary and histrionic. 
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This deficit lias at last been supplied, 
‘at least as regards tilings theatrical. 
A book has been published winch 
should find a place in the portmanteau 
of every Englishman starting for the 
French <capital. Partly a compilation 
from Freneh works, ^and partly the 
result of the author's owm experience, 
it, contains the general history of each 
of the Paris • theatres, biographical 
and critical sketches of the actors, 
lists and anecdotes of the principal 
musicians and authors who compose 
and write for the stage, ami, finally, 
.an enumeration of the. best performers 
tit etjeli theatre, and of the pieces in 
which they are seen to the greatest 
advantage. We need say no more to 
demonstrate the. utility of the work to 
those goipg ‘abroad. And by those 
remaining at home, its lively pages 
will be found a mine of amusing 
anecdote and curious Information. 
Abounding in racy and pungent 
details, sometimes valuable from their 
connexion with historical characters, 
and as illustrations of the manners 
and morals of the times, the history 
of the French stage might almost lie 
indefinitely prolonged; and, amidst the 
multitude of materials, it required 
some ingenuity to select, as Mr. 
Ilervov has done, those most suitable 
to the taste of the day, and to pack 
them into a single volume. 

Less than a century ago Paris con¬ 
tained but four theatres. These wen 1 , 
the French Comedy, the Koval Aca¬ 
demy of Music or Grand Opera, the 
Italian Goinedv, where vaudevilles and 
comic operas were performed, and 
the Theatre de la Foire. The two last 
named were the ancestors of the pre¬ 
sent Opera Comique. “ Up to 159 j,” 
says My. Uervey, “the actors of 
the Theatres de hi Foire St. tier -4 
main and St. Laurent consisted of 
dogs, .cats, monkeys, and even rats, 
some of the latter animals being 
so admirably trained as to dance a 
grand ballet on a table, whilst one in 
particular, a wliitc rat from Lapland, 
executed a saraband with surpassing 
grace,” I 11 1716 the manager of one 
of those theatres obtained leave to 
give musical performances. This w as 
the origin of the Opera Comique, 
which, forty years later, was amalga¬ 
mated with the Italian comedy at the 
Hotel dc Bourgogne, whence, in 1788, 
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the united companies transferred 
themselves to the Salle Favart. TO 
the four theatres above enumerated, a 
few others were added during the 
reigns of Louis XV. and his successor, 
but they were of little note, and the 
increase in the number of theatrical 
establishments was unimportant unti| 
the revolution. Then license wras 
universal, aud no special one was 
required to open theatres. In 1791 a 
prodigious number were established, 
and, l'or some years afterwards, nearly 
fifty, large and small, existed in Paris, 
lu "the time of the empire twenty- 
eight of these remained, until .Napo¬ 
leon issued an edict reducing them to 
ton. At the present day the French 
capital contains twenty-tw o theatres, 
including the new Theatre Montpotty 
sier, the privilege for which was ecifi- 
ceded to Alexandre Dumas at the re¬ 
quest of the. prince w hose name it bears. 
Besides these there arc a number of 
petty playhouses outside the barriers, 
at tine Batignolles, Belleville, and 
similar places, and Air. * Uervey in¬ 
forms ns that a license has just 
been granted for a third French 
opera-house. Play-loving as the 
population of Paris undoubtedly is/ 
it must be admitted that ample, 
provision is made for its gratifica¬ 
tion. 

The, natural classification of the 
more important of the Parisian 
theatres, about fifteen in number, is 
under four heads: opera*— tragedy, 
comedy, aud drama — vaudeville — ; 
melodrama. The, first division in¬ 
cludes the French opera, the Italians, 
the Opera Comique; the second, the 
I 1 'ram;als and the Odeon; at the 
Porte St. Martin and Ainbign 
Comique, melodrama is the staple 
commodity, varied, however, with 
performances of a lighter kind; whilst 
vaudevilles, broad farces, and short 
comedies constitute the chief stock in# 
trade, of the remainder. At many 
of the theatres an entire change in . 
the style of the performances is of 
no unfrequent occurrence. We have 
know n the Galte in the dolcfuls, and 
the Porte St. Martin abandoning its 
scaffolds, trap-doors, and other melo¬ 
dramatic horrors, for fjjn, farce, and 
ballet. As a regular thing, dancing " 
is only to be seen at the Grand Opera. 
The license of each theatre Specifies 
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Hie nature of the performances allowed 
: It, but this is a matter difficult cx- 
ratly to define, and the rule is easy 
evasion. A better check, perhaps, 

< Is the jealousy with which one theatre 
beholds another infringing on its attri¬ 
butes. Thus, some years ago, at the 
jFrSnijais, where the performances 
should be confined to tragedy, high 
comedy, and drama, a play inter¬ 
spersed with songs was brought out. 
The Vaudeville viewed this as a 
usurpation of its privileges,'aud forth¬ 
with produced a piece called “ La 
TrUgddie au Vaudeville, 1 ’ saying that 
if the Fran^ais saug vaudevilles, the 
Vaudeville was justified in singing 
tragedy. 

There arc in Paris four theatres 
*^||pyal, subsidised , by the French 
government to the extent of about 
twefre hundred thousand francs, or 
nearly £60,000. Rather more than 
the half of this sum goes to the Grand 
, Opera, nor is it too much, if we con¬ 
sider the enormous salaries paid to 
the singers and dancers at that 
theatre, and the low prices of admis¬ 
sion; the best place in the house 
. costing less than a pit-ticket at the 
Italian opera in London. The Opera 
Comique receives nearly ten thousand 
pounds a-year, the Francis eight, the 
Odeon four. The other theatres do as 
weD,as they can without subsidies, and, 
as in this country,are losingor profitable 
concerns according to the skill of the 
manager, fb the merits of the actors 
atid plays produced; and, oftener 
Still, according to the caprice and 
good'pleasure of the public. Their 
prices of admission ave generally 
higher in proportion than those of t he 
larger theatres. It must be admitted 
that their performances are often more 
amusing. < 

Although one or two attempts were 
made at earlier periods, the permanent 
^establishment, of the opera in France 
' cannot be traced further back than the 
jreigrf of Louis XIV., when Cardinal 
M&earine had the happy idea of 
introducing it, in hopes of amusing 
that most uunmuseable of monarch*. 

, jffib novelty found great favour, both 
with, aoverei^n and courtiers. Per- 


constructed a theatre in his Norman 
castle, and brought .out thd “ ToisOn 
d’Or," with words by Corneille. At 
last an opera company was regularly 
installed in a building in the Rue 
Vaugirard, and here, upon one occa¬ 
sion, when the King was present, the 
Prince of Condd, and other great 
nobles, danced upon the stage amongst 
the actors. u The first opera in which 
female dancers were introduced was 
the Triumph of Love, plaved at St. 
Germains before Lotus XIV. On 
the occasion of this brilliant fete, 
several ladies of the court were 
amongst the performers, and it was 
resolved that they should in future be 
replaced by professional danseuses , 
tlic female characters in the ballet 
having previously been sustained by 
men." Lully, the celebrated com¬ 
poser, was "manager of the opera 
house, where he amassed a very large 
fortune, lie made himself greatly'' 
dreaded by his orchestra, whom he 
used to belabour over the head with 
his fiddle. In this manner he is said 
to have broken scores of violins, anjl 
one unlucky clarionet-player, in par¬ 
ticular, who was never either in time 
or tune, cost him a vast number of 
instruments. They shivered like 
glass upon the obdurate middle of 
the faulty Orpheus, and Lully swore 
he had never met with so vile a 
musician, or so hard a head. After 
a time it was discovered that the 
offender wore a leaden lining to his 
periwig. Louis XIV. never ceased 
to take a most paternal interest in 
his opera company, lie went so far 
as to regulate and write out with his 
own hand, the salaries allowed to 
the performers. Those were not days 
when a singer was better paid than 
the general of an army, or a miiiister 
of state; when each note of a tenor’s 
voice was worth a corresponding one, 
and of no small figure, issued from the 
Bank of France. The salary of a first 
rate tenor or barytone, was then less 
than is now given to a chorister or walk¬ 
ing gentleman. Sixty pounds Were the 
highest yearly sum granted by Louis 
XIV. to the best opera singer. The 
first female dancer received thirty-six 
pounds ! We ate quite sure, that the 
wailing miid of an Elssier Or a Taglioni, 
would tarn up her nose at such % pit¬ 
tance. Louis aIV. Was gathered to Ms 
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fathers, and soon after his death were showered upon the stage, to tho v 
matters improved a little. . Still the amount of £800. Her annual salary 11 
pay was poor enough. Bnt what of at the French opera was less than 
that'? Those were the palmy days £150. The suppers of Mademoiselle 
of the .heroes and .heroines of the Guimard, another of the fairy-footed 
fpot lamps. For the disciples of sisterhood, -whose bust, bequeathed 
Thespis, Paris was a paradise. True, by her to the opera, is still the prin- 
when dead they were refused Chris- cipal ornament of the dancers’ green- 
tian burial, but they cared little about room, were renowned throughout 
.that, sinners that they were, for, Europe. They occurred thrice in the 
whilst living, courted, flattered, and week; the first was attended by the 
cherished, they amassed, or more most distinguished courtiers' and 
often spent, princely fortunes. l>ur- nobles, the second by artists and 
iug the dissolute half century pro- by men of letters and learning, the 
ceding the revolution, they were at third, which deserved the name of au 
the summit of their prosperity, orgie, liy the "prettiest women she 
High born dames, even princesses of could collect. 

blood royal, culled their favourites Few of the amateurs, who, armed 
from amongst .the knights of the with double-barrelled telescopes, con- 
buskin ; actresses, dancers, mere template from box or stall the agile,' 
figurantes, saw the wealthiest and bounds and graceful evolutions of tfife 
proudest languishing at their feet, liouris of the ballet, have any eonccp- 
aud contending for their smiles, tion of the amount ,of labour and 
That vfas the time when Vestris, the torture gone through, before even ail 
God of Dance, as he called himself, approach to perfection in tlic Terpsi- . 
said publicly, and with the most rliorcan art is accomplished. ’ Alberfe 
perfect conviction, that there were Second, the very witty author of a 
only three great men in Europe, the very amusing book (albeit in thorough 
King of Prussia, M. do Voltaire, French taste) “Lcs Petits Mysteres 
and himself! '“There are roses as de l’Opera, ” to whose pages Mr. 
well as thorns in my profession,” Hervcy confesses himself largely in- 
said he to a friend who expatiated debted, gives many curious details on 
on the happiness of being a public this subject. An immense amount of 
favourite. “ 3 assure you, some- courage, patience, resignation, and 
times 1 think I would rather be a toil, is necessary, to become even a 
mere captain of cavalry than what t middling dancer. The poor children 
am.” “Old chronicles,” says Albert —for dancing, above all things, must be 
Gler, in a spirited sketch of the learnt young—commence with the 
French opera, ‘“tell us of the extra- stocks, heel to heel and knees out- 
ordinary luxury, in carriages, liveries, wards. Half an hour of this, and 
furniture, and jewels, displayed by another species of martyrdom begins, 
the goddesses of the opera. The One foot is placed upon a bar wliicli 
Prince d’Henin passed a contract is grasped by the contrary hand. This 
with Sophie Arnould, by a clause of is called sc casser, to break one’s self, 
which ho engaged to supply her with After this agreeable process come the 
a new equipage every mouth. A, thousand and one steps, essential,to 
nymph who flourished in the time of an opera dancer. “Such,” says an 
the Directory, the celebrated Clotilde, imaginary danseuse from whom, M. 
enjoyed, thanks to the munificence of Second professes to receive his inform. 
au Italian prince and of a Spanish mation, “ are the agreeable elements 
admiral, an income of two millions, of the art of dancing. And do got 
and managed, notwithstanding this suppose that these rude fatigues arq>f 
jpoyal revenue, to get into debt to the short duration. They, are ppipef flifo , 
4une of some five hundred thousand and on that condition only iQl&J ■! 
francs yearly.” Earlier than this, dancer retain her activity ainj 
by fifty years, the Camargo and the ness. A. week’s idleness 
Salle were all the rage. The latter, atoned for by two month^ double 
Mr. Hervey tells us, paid a visit to labour, the opera-dapper !iSses 
’London, and. there, at one of her the fable of Sisyphus® his Sc. 
performances, , gold and bank-nqjps She resembles, the hw, who py^ 
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vjijftb his repose, his flesh and his words, “ Mndemoisdleje vouspreterite 
''liberty, the rapid victories of the race- nm femme." “At "Vienna she was 
-'COUree. I have seen Mademoiselle once called before the curtain twenty- 
^a#oni, after receiving a two hours’ two times in one evening, and was 
f lesson from her father, tall helpless drawn to her hotel, in her own car- 
npon the floor, and allow herself to be riage, by forty young men of the first 
hdhdlressed, spunged, and again attired, Austrian families.” Every one re- 
without the least consciousness of members the enthusiasm excited by 
, what passed. The agility and won- Fanny Elssler amongst the matter- 
dcrful bounds with which she, that oi-fact Yankees. During her last 
same evening, delighted the public, engagement at the French opera her 
, were purchased at this price. ” Be- salary was eighty thousand francs a- 
sides these terrible fatigues, dancers year. Taglioni and Elssler personify* 
► often run serious personal risks. So, the two styles into which the present 
• at least, says the author of the “l’etits school of dancing is divided, the 
Mysteres” who, as a .journalist and ballohnv and the tacquete. The tbr- 
frequenter of the coulis ws, is excellent mer is lightness combined with grace, 

; authority, lie cannot resist a joke, n hen the dancer seems to float upon 
.but it is easy to sift the facts from air. The tncr/uete is vivacity and 
their admixture of burlesque exagger- rapidity ; little quick steps on the 
ations. “ lly dint of incurring siniu- points of the feet, 
lated dangers, the dancer accustoms The principal singers now engaged 
hprself to real peril, as a soldier in at tiie French opera arc Dttprez atid 
wartime becomes habituated tonmrder (lardom, tenors ; Iiaroilhet, the'bary- 
•and pillage. She suspends herself from tone; Bivmond and Serda, who have 
wires, sits upon pasteboard clouds, succeeded, if they could not replace, 

; disappears through trap doors, comes tin* celebrated bass, Levassour; ami 
: in by the chimney and goes out by Madame Stoltz. Dnprcz is well 
the window. In 'the first act of the known in England as a singer of 
Peri there is so dangerous a leap, that great energy and admirable method, 

I consider Carlotta (irisi risks her life but‘whose powers have grievously* 
every time she takes it. Let M. suffered from over-exertion. Ha levy 
Petipa be once awkward, or even and Meyerbeer should be indicted as 
\ absent, and ("‘arietta will break her the assassins of his once beautiful 
. head upon tlie boards. I know an voice. The five tremendous acts of 
Englishman who attends every per- Hubert h> Diablo, and the stunning 
, lonnance of this ballet. He is per- accompaniments of the author of the 
suaded it will be fata! to (‘arietta, and Juive, are destructive to any tenor. 

, would not for the world miss the in 1’aris, Jhiprez is still a favourite, 
catastrophe. It is the same man who. especially in (iniilanme Tell, conwi- 
ibr three years, followed Carter and tiered his crack part, (lardoni, who 
Van Amburgh, always hoping that a lias now been two years on the opera 
day would come when the animals boards, has replaced him in some of 
would sup wit[i their masters, and upon his characters. This young singer 
their masters.” Considering the pro- has a very fresh and melodious voice, 
paratory ordeal and frequent perils of “great taste and feeling, but, lacks 
their profession, dancers fairly earn power, and, it is to be feared, will 
- the mbuey and honours paid to them, share the fate of most of lus prede- 
Crowned heads have condescended to censors, and soon succumb to the- 
treat them as equals. At Stuttgart, we thundering orchestra, of the Academic 
are told, Taglioni, towards the com- Rovale* As Mr. Hervey very justly 
men cement of her career, won the observes, there is no medium for a 
affections of the Queen of Wurtcin- tenor at-the French opera. Me must 
berg, who shed tears at her departure, eitltcr .scream, in order to be heard 
At Munich, the King of Bavaria in- above the music, or bo wholly inandi- 
- trodueed her to his Queen, with the Die. iiaroilhet is unquestionably 

* Doubtless Gardoni was apprehensive ... jornesuch deterioration of his voice, for 
he has just left the Jmdenm, after much opposition on the part of the mauager, and 
has made a highly successful appearance at the Italian opera. 
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the best of the present opera company. 
Bis Siting and singing are alike good, 
and his voice, of a less delicate tex¬ 
ture than a tenor, has preserved its 
vigour atfd freshness. It would be 
unfair to estimate his abilities by his 
performance, some two years ago, at 
the London Opera-house. He was then 
in ill health, and was heard to great 
disadvantage. He has been fifteen 
years on the stage, but only the 
last five of them have been passed at 
Paris. He previously sang at various 
Italian theatres, chiefly at the, San 
Carlo. Donizetti’s Roberto De- 
veroux ami Rolisario were composed 
expressly for him. Madame Rosine 
Sloltz, whose portrait, a very fair re¬ 
semblance, is prefixed to Mr. Ilervey’s 
sketch of her operatic career, is a 
highly dramatic singer ami an excel¬ 
lent actress, but her voice, of unusually 
extensive range, has a metallic sharp¬ 
ness which lo our ear is not pleasant. 
She possesses a good stage face and 
figure, and her performance is most 
effective both in tragic and comic 
parts, although she is usually pre¬ 
ferred in the former. IVo believe she 
has never sung in England, perhaps 
on accouut, of the short respite al¬ 
lowed her by the French opera—but 
one month in the year. She is said 
to be a god-daughter of the Duchess 
of Hem. Various notices of her life 
have been published, but there is 
little agreement between them, li is 
generally' understood that her early 
years were unprosperous, and that 
she endured much suffering and 
misfortune. If so, she learned 
mercy from persecution, for she is 
now noted for her benevolence, and 
for the generous assistance she 
affords to the needy amongst her 
comrades. 

Notwithstanding the efforts and 
merits of these three or four singers, 
the French opera is in a declining 
state. A numerous company is not 
always synonymous with a strong 
one. The present manager, M. Leon 
Fillet, has been accused of disgusting, 
dismissing, or omitting to engage, 
some of the hest singers of the, day. 
Poultier, the Ronen cooper, a tenor of 
the Duprez school, is cited as an in¬ 
stance. He was engaged by a former 
management at a thousand francs a- 
month for eight months in the year, 
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but, although much liked by the;' 
public, he was kept hi the background* ’ 
owing partly, it was reported, to. 1 
bis own unassuming character, and 
partly to certain green-room intrigues 
and jealousies. During his vacation 
be starred in the provinces, earning 
four or five times the amount of his 
Paris salary. In his native town lie 
was carried in triumph, and treated ‘ • 
to an interminable serenade, whose 
performers, according to the deposi¬ 
tion of our friend, M. Second, reliev¬ 
ed each other every two hours, and 
kept up their harmony for a whole 
day a ud night." Roger, of the Opera 
Comhpie, is another singer whose 
proper place is at the Grand Opera, 
lie is young, handsome, a good actor, 
and since Duprez’ decline, the best 
French tehor extant. 

At Paris theatres, and especially at: 
the opera, the next best thing to 
having a good company is to have a 
good claque. Snell, at least, is the 
theory of the fetors and managers 
of tin 1 present day'. The more 
rusty' the tenor, the more wrinkled 
the prima donna, the greater the need 
of an army of iron-fisted, brazen- 
visaged hirelings to get up artificial 
applause, and inoculate the public 
with tbeir factitious enthusiasm. In 
this latter respect they now rarely 
succeed. The, device is stale, the 
trick detected, and yet the practice is 
maintained. It takes in no one. Even 
raw provincials and newly' imported 
foreigners are up to the stratagem 
before they have been a week in 
Paris. The press inveighsagniust it; 
nmlicnr.es, far from being duped, often 
remain silent when most pleased, Jest 
they should be confounded with the 
claqueurs. Rut no manager dares to 
strike the first blow at tills trouble¬ 
some abuse. There is a regular eon- 
tractor for the opera claque , receiving 
so much a month from each actor. 
Duprez has always refused to submit, 
to this extortion, but lie is, or wad,* 
the only'exception lo the .rule. The 
contractor has an organised regiment; 
under his orders, mustering sixty 
strong. Eveiy opera night, before 
the opening of the doors, they as¬ 
semble at a low coffee-bouse in the 
Rue Favart, to receive his orders for 
the evening, and thence follow him to 
the theatre, into which they are ad- 
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sjtfrtod through a private entrance. 
fUsfente of them are paid for applauding 
these are the chiefs, the veteran 
clappers; others applaud for a free 
admission, whilst a third class are 
“Content to do their best for the good 
Of the house, and to pay half-price lor 
their tickets. The distribution of 
these hr«w>-batta!ions, these knights 
of the chandelier, as they are called, 
from the post of their main body 
being-in the centre of the pit, requires 
much skill and judgment. The captain 
of the claque is an important personage, 
respected by his subordinates, courted 
by the actors, and skilled in tin* 
strategy of his profession, which 
yields him a handsome income. A 
tap of his cane on the ground is the 
signal for applause. The chatouillmr , 
Or tickler, a variety of tire genus 
daqueur , is in vogue chiefly at the 
smaller theatres. His duty is to 

laugh, and, if possible, infect his 
neighbours with his mirth. He stands 
upon a lower grade c4pthc social step- 
ladder than the claqueur; very un¬ 
justly, as it appears to us, his scope 
for the display of original genius beiug 
decidedly larger. How delicately 

may he modulate his merriment, and 
control his cachinnations, establish¬ 
ing a regular gamut, rising from the 
titter to the guffaw, abating from the 
irrepressible horse-laugh to the gratified 
snigger. He may himself be a better 
actor than those for whose benefit his 
mirth is feigned. And when, with 
aching ribs and a moist pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief— for an accomplished cha- 
touUleur must he able to laugh till he 
cries — he retires from the scene en¬ 
livened by liis efforts, it is with the 
proud consciousness that his con¬ 
tagious chuckle, as much as author’s 
iohes or buffo's comicalities, has con¬ 
tributed to set tiie theatre in a roar. 

Boiieau said that 

Le Framjais, lie mfilin, crea le vau<!e\ ilk*, 

nul Boiieau was right, although, when 
re wrote the line, he referred to a 
particular style of satirical song, and 
lot to the farces and comedies, inter- 
nixed with couplets and snatches of 
flush*, that have since borne the name. 
Die Frenchman not only created the 
vaudeville, but he reserved to himself 
ts Monopoly. Essentially French, 


it is inimitable on any other stage* 
Of the many attempts inadc, none 
have succeeded in-catching its peculiar 
spirit. The Englishman has his farce, 
the German his possenspiel , the Span¬ 
iard liis say nete, but', the vaudeville 
will only flourish on French soil, or, 
at least, in the hands of French 
authors and actors. Piron and Le- 
sfcge were its fathers ; their mantle 
has been handed down through suc¬ 
ceeding generations, worn alternately 
by a Piis and a Barrel, by .a Panard^ 
whom Marmontcl called the La Fon¬ 
taine of the vaudeville, and a Desau- 
giers, until, in the present day, it rests 
upon tin 1 shoulders of Scribe, and his 
legion of rivals and imitators. With 
the exception of the four theatres 
royal and the. Italian opera, there is 
not a playhouse in Paris where it is 
not performed, although iu each it 
takes a different tone, to which the 
actors, as they change from one stage 
to another, insensibly adapt them¬ 
selves. Thus the four principal 
vaudeville theatres have each their 
on n style. There is an immeasurable 
distance between the vaudeville yrivois, 
the laxity, not to say the positive 
indecency, of the Palais lloyal — sup¬ 
ported by the double-entendres of Ravel 
and Madame Ler.ienil, and the buf¬ 
foonery of Aleide Tousez — and the 
neat and correct little comedies of the 
Gyiunnse, so admirably enacted by a 
FerviUo, a Kuma, and a Rose Cheri. 
To the latter theatre, the Parisian 
matrons conduct their daughters; the 
former they themselves hesitate to 
visit. The Mibstauec is not invariably 
more praiseworthy at the 6ne than at 
the other, but the form is always more 
decorous. 

In discussing the vaudeville, the . 
theatre bearing that name natu¬ 
rally claims the precedence, to which 
the excellence of its present company 
also gives it some title. Until the year t 
3792, there existed at Paris no theatre 
specially appropriated to this style of 
performance, which was given at the 
Conuhlie Italienue. It attracted 
crowds; and Sedaine, the composer, 
vexed to see it preferred to his comic 
operas, wrote a couplet against it, 
exhibiting more spleen than poetical 
merit. The attack, however,-together 
with the refusal oF a small pension 
which he had claimed from the Italian 
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Comedy, to whose treasury be had 
brought millions of francs, irritated 
Piis, the Vaudevilliste then in vogue, 
the Scribe of his day. In conjunction 
with Barrd and a few actors, he opened 
a theatre in the Rue de Chartres. 'Hie 
enterprise was crowned with complete 
■success, and an able company was 
soon assembled. Mr. Ilcrvoy has 
collected some droll anecdotes of the 
actors who flourished under this’ma¬ 
nagement, although they lose part 
■of their point by translation. Chapellc, 
a short stout man, “ with’ eyes that 
were continually opening and shutting, 
thick black eyebrows, a mouth always 
half open, and a pair of legs resem¬ 
bling in shape the feet of an elephant,” 
was remarkable for his credulity, and 
his comrades took particular delight 
in mystifying him, “ Scvestc, who 
had just returned from fullilliug an 
engagement at ltouen, told the unfor¬ 
tunate dupe that, during his stay in 
that town, he had succeeded in taming 
n carp so perfectly, that it followed 
him about like a dog; adding, 
that lie was much grieved at having 
lost it. ‘IIow did that happen ?’said 
Chapellc, greatly interested. ‘ Why,’ 
replied Seveste, ‘ one evening I took 
it to my dressing-room at the theatre; 
as I was going home after the per¬ 
formance, a terrible storm came on, 
and my poor carp, in trying to leap 
a gutter, fell in and was drowned.’— 
*• llow very unlucky ! ’ cried Chapellc; 
M always thought a carp could swim 
like a flsh! ’ As lie grew older, however, 
Ohapelle, weary of being continually 
hoaxed, made up his mind to believe 
nothing, dnd carried his scepticism so 
far as to reply to a friend’s anxious 
inquiries after his health, ‘ Ask some¬ 
body else that question, my flue fel¬ 
low ; you can’t take me in now.’" 
Another of the company, Carpcnticr, 
•drank aw r ay his memory, forgot his 
■old parts, and could learn no new 
•ones. For a long time he did not 
act, but at last ventured to appear in 
a procession, as a barber who had 
nothing to say. The audience imme¬ 
diately recognised their old favourite, 
and applauded him tor several minutes 
after he left the stage. Once more 
behind thojscenes, he exclaimed, “Us 
m’ out. reconnu! Us in’ out reconnu! ” 
and burst into tears. “ In one of his 
parts, Carpcnticr had some couplets 


to sin of which the first ran gif 
follows:— ■ 

Un acteur, , 

Qui veut de l’auteur 
Suivrc on tout 
L’esprit et le gont, 

Doit d’ abord, 

De savoir son role, 

Fa ire au moius le petit effort. 

Here he stopped short, and re¬ 
peated the verse thrice, but could get' 
no further; from that day a settled 
gloom came over him, and ho soon 
committed suicide, by throwing him¬ 
self out of a window.” 

The great guns of the present 
Vaudeville company arc, Anial, Bar- 
dou, and Felix; Madame Albert, 
lately become Madame Bignon, by a 
second marriage; and Madame Doche, 
sister of Miss Plunkett the dancer. 
It would be difficult to find five 
better actors in their respective styles. 
All of them, with the exception, we 
believe, of Barden, have performed 
in London, and been received with 
enthusiasm as great as the chilly 
audience of the St. James’s theatre 
e\ cr thinks fit to manifest. Anial, 
although he has fonnidable rivals at 
his own and other theatres, is un¬ 
questionably the first French comic 
actor of the day. Farce is his forte — 
we ask his pardon, and w'onld say, 
comedy, vaudeville, charge , extrava¬ 
ganza, or any other names by which 
it may be fitting to designate the very 
farcical pieces in which he usually per¬ 
forms. There are no farces now' upon 
the French stage; the term is votedlow'. 
Molicre, it is true, wrote and .acted 
farces, until he glided into a higher 
style; lmt the more genteel authors 
and actors of the present time, will 
not so far condescend. They willingly. 
produce and perform the most pitiful 
buffooneries, but then it is under a 
better sounding title. They look to 
the letter and not the spirit; admit the 
thing, but repudiate the name. Les 
farceurs! Anial, of course, follows the 
fashion of the times, although too 
sensible a fellow, we suspect, to care „ 
a rush about the matter. For the last, 
twenty years he lias been the chief 
prop of the Vaudeville, w'hcre he per¬ 
forms for ten months out of the twelve, 
at a salary of fourteen hundred pounds, 
with feux or allowances of twenty 
francs for every act ho plays in. Ilia 
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first appearance was in the tragic 
character of Mitlmdates, in which ho 
convulsed his audience with laughter. 
Convinced by this experiment that 
. tragedy was not his line, he turned 
his attention to low comedy, and 
enacted Joorisse. “ In this part,” he 
»ays, in a very clever poetical epistle 
to his friend Bouffe, u 1 was iillowed 
to be tolerably amusing, but all de¬ 
clared th.it I was much more comic in 
Mlthridates.” Off the stage there is 
nothing particularly ftmnv in Arnal’s 
appearance. The expression of his 
face, which is much marked with the 
small pox, is quiet and serious, and it 
is by this same seriousness that he 
makes his hearers laugh. When act¬ 
ing, nothing will extort a smile from 
him. Gifted with extreme self-posses¬ 
sion and a ready wit, lie- now and then 
embroiders his parts, always with the 
happiest effect. The excessive dry- 
pegs with which he gives out his jokes 
often constitutes their chief merit. 
To enumerate his crack characters, 
those which he may be said to have 
created, would 1 m* too long a task. 
The PoUron is one of his best, and the 
story goes that his valet, who had 
been a soldier, having seen him per¬ 
form it, gave liim warning the next 
morning, declaring that In* could not 
possibly remain in the service of so 
inveterate a coward. Some of his 
happiest efforts have been made in 
little one-act drolleries for two per¬ 
formers ; such as Passe Minvit, where 
he is ably secouded by Bardnu. “ Ju 
jnivate ike, Araal is grave, taciturn, 
and fond of study; he is said to be a 
regular frequenter of the Jlib/iotfieqne 
lloyale, and has published, besides his 
epistle to Bouffe, a collect ion of 
prettily versified tales and fables.” 
The letter to Bouffe is an amusing 
and witty sketch of his own career. 

Happening, some seven years ago, 
to enter the ill-lighted, low-roofed 
theatre of a third-rate French town, 
full five hundred miles from Paris, we, 
were struck and fascinated by the ex¬ 
quisite grace and feeling with which 
an actress of the name, of Albert 
enacted the part of a blind girl in 
Frederick Soulie’s painful drama of 
Pianc de Chivry. The place, of so 
accomplished a performer was evi- 
ttently on the. Parisian hoards, and we 
leafnecl with surprise, that she w as on 


no mere starring expedition, but had 
quitted the capital, where she was idol¬ 
ised, with a view to a long stay in the 
provinces. It is rare that Frenclf actors 
who can obtain a decent engagement 
at Paris, consent to waste their 
sweetness upon provincials for more 
than a few nights in the year; and at 
the time, the motives of Madame 
Albert’s self-banishment, which lias, 
only ‘recently terminated, was to ns a 
mystery. The explanation we sub¬ 
sequently heard of it, agrees with that 
given by Mr. Hervey, and is most 
creditable to the delicacy and good 
feeling of tlic actress who thus aban¬ 
doned the scene of her early triumphs 
to submit herself to the caprices and 
clumsy criticisms of country audiences. 
She wished “ to spare lier husband— 
then engaged in a subordinate capacity 
at the Theatre Fram;ais, and who was 
seldom spoken of otherwise than as 
1 the husband of Madame Albert of 
the Vaudeville’—the mortification of 
seeing his own efforts completely c:tst 
inty the shade by those of his wife ; 
and it w as with the view of associat¬ 
ing him in future with her own suc¬ 
cesses that she determined on refusing 
every proposal made to her by the 
different managers of the capital, a 
task she persevered in until his death 
enabled her to return without com¬ 
punction to Paris, where, her place 
had loug been empty.” Eclipsed and 
unnoticed in the metropolis, M. Al¬ 
bert, w hose, real name was Itodrigucs, 
passed muster very well in country 
towns. Of Ids widow, who has been 
seen and appreciated in Tendon, we 
need say nothing. All who have wit¬ 
nessed her delightful performances, 
w ill admit her to be one of the most 
charming actresses of the day. Voice, 
face, figure, every thing is in her fa¬ 
vour; her popularity is as well estab¬ 
lished as her talent is versatile and 
perfect. “ She is cited,” says Air. 
Hervey, “ as one of those who, hot 
more by their brilliant natural gifts 
than by their private worth, have 
become ornaments of the profession to 
which they belong, and who, whilst 
they can fairly claim universal admi¬ 
ration, arc not less entitled to univer¬ 
sal respect." There are tew* actresses 
upon any stage deserving of so high 
an encomium; there is perhaps not 
one of whom, as of Madame Albert, 
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it may with truth he said, that in the 
several styles of comedy, vaudeville, 
and domestic drama, she is unsur¬ 
passed, if not unequalled. 

Another pretty woman and excel¬ 
lent actress is the Belgian heauty, 
Madame Doche, to whose personal 
attractions the lithograph prefixed to 
her memoir does less than Justice. She 
made her first, appearance at the early 
age of fourteen, at the Versailles 
theatre, under the assumed name of 
Henry. She is now only thrce-and- 
twenty, but her reputation as a first- 
rate actress'has been established for 
the last half-dozen years. Of her it 
was said, when she acted at Brussels, 
her native city, that she was pretty 
enough to succeed without talent, 
and had enough talent to dispense with 
beauty. She was one of the first who, 
with Felix for Iter partner, danced the 
Polka upon the Paris stage, in the 
piece called La Polka e» Province. 
The dance was then new, and her 
graceful performance of it excited 
enthusiastic applause. 

From the Vaudeville to its neigh¬ 
bour and rival, the Varied-*, the dis¬ 
tance is short; to choose lxitwecn 
them, in respect ofVcxeellence of act¬ 
ing, and amount of amusement, is very 
difficult. The founder of the Yarwtes 
was the witty Mile. Montansier, who, 
previously to the first French Revo¬ 
lution, had the management of the 
Versailles theatre, as well as of several 
of the principal provincial ones. In 
171)0, she opened the house* now known 
as the Palais lloyal , for mixed per¬ 
formances, tragedy, comedy, aud w 
opera. There Mile. Mars commenced 
her career. The prosperity of the 


company dates from 1798, when the 
celebrated Brunet joined it. Brunet 
was the theatrical joker of his time; 
ami all stray puns and witticisms, good, 
bad, and indifferent, yverc attributed 
to him as regularly as, at a- later day, 
and in another country, they hav$ 
been fathered upon a Jckyll and a 
Rogers, Many of his jests bad at* 
political character, and got him into 
serious scrapes. This, Mr. Hervey 
appears to doubt, but without reason. 
In various memoirs ami reminiscences 
of the early years of the present cen¬ 
tury, we find recorded Brunet’s sling¬ 
ing* sarcasms, and the consequent repri¬ 
mands and even imprisonments he in¬ 
curred. “ VEmperenr n'aime que 
Josephine et la chasse ! ” was his excla¬ 
mation when Napoleon’s project of 
divorce was first bruited about; and 
for days Paris rang with the sharp- 
jest. u Le char C attend! ” he cried, 
pausing before the triumphal areh on 
which stood the horses and empty 
chariot, the spoils of Venice. But the 
license of Monsieur Brunet’s tongue- 
was little relished by the imperial 
charlatan , — le claqueur de la Grand 
Annee , as he has been called. Oorsi*- 
can though he was, he had a thorough, 
French' susceptibility of ridicule, and 
well knew that, with his laughter- 
loving subjects, wit earned weight. 
The actor was summoned before the 
prefect of police, severely lectured, 
and admonished to abjure puns, if ho 
would escape punishment. “ Metis- 
que roulez com que je fosse," replied 
poor Brunei, in piteous accents, “ vest 
won metier defaire des calembourps , j'if 
gay nr ma vie. Voulez vows done que 
je scie da hois?"* And, in spite, of 


* Innumerable jests and lampoons circulated at the time of Napoleon’s separation 
from Josephine, and second marriage. Conscious of the unworthy part he acted, the 
Emperor was greatly galled by them. “ The keenest and most remarkable of these,” 
says a German author who was in Paris at the time, “ is u mines t ion ably a Chanson- 
Poissarde, of which hundreds of copies have been distributed, and which thousands 
have got by heart. Its author, iu spite of Napoleon’s fury, and of the zealous exer¬ 
tions of the police, has not been discovered. Several hundred persous have been 
arrested for copying or repeating it; but its original source remains unknown.” l£ 
consists of nine verses, iu the vulgar and mutilated French of the Paris halles, A 
couple of them will give a notion of the sly wit of the whole. They refer, of course^ 
to the Emperor and to his future bride, Maria Louisa of Austria:— 


Pour ell’ il s’est fait Taut’ jour 
Peind’en bel habit d'diinauche, 

Et tics diamants tout autour, 

Pres d' sa tigur comm’ qa tranche S 
La p’tite luronne, j’on somm’ war, 
Aim' mieux l’prescnt que l'futur. 


Ah! coroni' oil’ va u'ajtnuser, 

C’ te princess’ qui nous arrive 1 
Nous, j’allons boir* ct dartser, 
N’s coroner a erier : Vive! 

KU, s’ ra l’idol’d’ la nation, 

J’ l’ons lu dans Pproclamation. 
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?j menaces |md imprisonment, he con¬ 
tinued each, evening to delight the 
j; audience of the Vitrietife with life highly 
6pteed allusions to the men and events 
rm the day. His reputation was Euro- 
pean. “Brazier, in his Histoire dts 
1 Petits Theatres de Paris , relates that, 
, hieing one day, (March 81st, 1814,) on 
; jpwd at the Barrfere St. Martin, a 

S ung Calmuck officer, who could 
^ rffiy fepeak a word of French, asked 
him the way to Brunet’s theatre.” 
1 Aided by Tiercelin, the .popular actor 
of the time, who took his types from 
'' the lowest classes of the peopie, Brunet 
.ensured the prosperity of the theatre, 
until at last the actors at the Franca is, 
“Who had long complained of, the pre¬ 
ference accorded by the public to Bru¬ 
net’s performances, addressed repeated 
anemonstrances to government, and de¬ 
clared that tire taste of the nation was 
becoming corrupted, and the classic 
drain a of Corneille and Kacine despis¬ 
ed. They were supported by Fouehe 
and a section of the press, until at 
last Napoleon, wl» meddled greatly 
in theatrical matters, and one of whose 
sayings was, that if Corneille had lived 
in his time, he would have made him 
a prince, thought proper to interfere. 
Brunet’s company was ejected from 
the Palais Royal, and took refuge, 
■whilst the present theatre on the Bou- 
fevard Montmartre was building, in the 
«?Thdatre de la Cite, on the left bank of 
the Seine. On the last night at the 
Palais Royal, (81st December, 1806,) 
the actors and actresses took their 
leave of the public on that side the 
river, in a series of appropriate coup¬ 
lets. One of these ran as follows:— 


Votis que 1’tambour efc tarnbourin 
A ]a*gloir’, au plaisir entraine ; 

Quoad vou# j^vez passe le fthin, 
Craindrez voua do passer la Seine ? 

This reference to the martial prowess 
of the “ grande nation of course 
nearly brought down the house, but it 
•did not carry the audience over the 
water, at least for some time. At 
last anew and successful play proved a 
magnet Of irresistible attraction, and 
produced a receipt of twelve thousand 
pounds in three months. 

In June, 1807, the new Theatre des 
Varies opened. Its situation, on a 
••crowded central boulevard, is excel- 
* lent, and its vogue, with a few brief 
Intervals, has been constant. A large 


proportion of the best French comic 
actors of the present century have acted 
there during the thirty-nine years that 
have elapsed since its inauguration. 
Amongst these are reckoned Bosqnier 
Gavaudan, the best couplet singer of 
his day,—remarkable for life distinct 
articulation, and who, “ from con¬ 
stantly personating officers of rank, 
grew so accustomed to wear a red 
ribbon in his coat, that, even when 
sitting in his dressing-gown at home, 
he did not feel comfortable without 
one in life button-hole;” Mine. Bar- 
royer, a dame of Charles X. before 
the Revolution, the protectress and 
one of the teachers of Mile. Mars; 
Potior, pronounced by Talma to be 
the most consummate actor he ever 
knew; Vernet, the admirable come¬ 
dian ; and Odry, who has been ealled 
the French Liston, but who is prefer¬ 
red, by most of those whom a thorough 
knowledge of both languages venders 
capable of equally appreciating French 
and English farce, even to the great 
Paul Pry himself. Then came Frede¬ 
rick Lemaitre, the hero of the melo¬ 
drama, and sometimes of the more 
elevated class of drama. He was ill 
supported at the Vsirietcs, and conse¬ 
quently proved less attractive, than lie 
has since been at the Porte St. Martin. 
He is remarkable for the care .with 
which he studies every detail of his 
characters, even to the most trifling 
points of dress and accessories. His 
love of consistency betrays him, at 
times, into what may be termed the 
pedantry of costume. “ When play¬ 
ing Buridan, in the Tour de Neste, he 
’appeared as prime minister in the 
fourth act, chid in velvet, but with a 
plain woollen shirt, whereas the cour¬ 
tiers around him wore fine linen gar¬ 
nished with lace. On his being asked 
the reason of this apparent inconsis¬ 
tency, he replied, that he did not wear 
a linen shirt Itccanae at the epoch 
referred to in the piece, they were not 
in common use; ‘ Nay, more,’ added 
he, ‘ a century afterward, Isabel of 
Bavaria was reproached with extra¬ 
vagance for having too much of lineal 
in her trousseau He was once hissed 
at Orleans, when pel-forming the part 
of a starving and destitute man, for 
taking snuff out of a bit of paper. 
He had thought it improbable 
that the needy wretch he repre- 
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sentfcd would carry a snuff-box. 
Guessing the cause of the public dis¬ 
approbation, he produced a gold one, 
which was vehemently applauded. 

Jenny VertprtS, the miniature Mats, 
as she has been called, in compliment 
to . her talent, and with reference to 
her diminutive stature, held more than 
one engagement at the Varietes. She 
has been a groat rambler, having acted 
ih Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 
and visited England as- manager of a 
French company. She married Car- 
mouche, a writer of vaudevilles, has 
left the stage, and teaches young ac¬ 
tresses. 

The present company at this plea¬ 
sant theatre is rich in talent. It 
iueludes seven or eight actors and 
actresses, who may be justly termed 
excellent in their respective styles. 
At the top of the list stand Bonffc and 
Dojazet. Respecting the latter, we 
have but litfo to add to tin; opinion 
we expressed in a recent number of 
this Magazine. After a long and 
fatiguing career, and at an age when 
most actresses have either left the 
seene, or dwindled into duennas and 
other subordinate, parts, she still 
affords more pleasure by her perfor¬ 
mances than nine-tenths of her youth¬ 
ful contemporaries. Her making-up 
is admirable, and she and Madame 
I)oche divide between them the hon¬ 
our of being the best dressed womeu 
on the French stage, fn the ball¬ 
room or the street she still looks 
young; tor although her face depends 
upon paint, her figure is erect and 
juvenile, and one would hardly sus¬ 
pect her of being the mother of ‘‘ Mon¬ 
sieur Eugene* Dejazet, who has 
attained some celebrity as a musical 
composer, and of a daughter who 
appeared at the St. James’s theatre, 
in 1844, under the name of Made¬ 
moiselle Herminie.” Her generosity 
and excellent heart have endeared her 
to her comrades. Her wit and roady 
repartee are proverbial. Mr. Hervey 
quotes a few of her bon mots , but he 
might have made a better selection. 
It is true that, besides the difficulty of 
translation, he ijjay "have been ham¬ 
pered by the latitude the lady allows 
herself. He regrets that a collection 
of her smart sayings is not made, to 
be called Dcjazctiana; and opines that 
it would rival in merit, and far surpass 
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in bulk, the volume containing thfe 
sallies of the famous Sophie Arnould. f 
Something of the sort hag been pub¬ 
lished, under the title of the u Per- 
roquet do Mademoiselle Ddjalzet,” but 
to its authenticity or value we are 
unable to speak. • ' 

In the year 1821, a young man in 
his twenty-first year, by trade a car-' ! 
ver and gilder, was engaged to act at 
the new theatre of the Panorama 
Draraatiquc, at the enormous salary 
of twelve pounds per annum. To 
augment this pittance, and to please 
his father, who was averse to his now 
profession, he employed himself be¬ 
tween the acts in gilding frames in a 
small workshop behind the scenes. 
This ill-paid aspirant to histrionic 
fame was M akik Bovfke, “ the most 
perfect comedian of his day,” sayi 
Mr. Hervey, and we fully coincide in 
the verdict. Boufltt is one of the 
most intelligent, accomplished, ■ and 
agreeable actors we ever saw; subtle 
and delicate in his conceptions of 
character, energet •without rant,ever 
true to Nature, and of a rare versa¬ 
tility of talent. We have known 
several persons who fancied, partly 
perhaps on account of his name, that 
he only acted comic parts; they should 
see him obtain a sueds de larmes\ 
throw a whole theatre into tears, by 
his exquisite feeling and pathos in 
serious ones. No actor more tho- 
roughly makes his audience forget that 
he is one. llis identification with his 
part is complete. The two lines of 
characters he usually takes arc old 
men and lads, even very yonng boys. 
And in both he perfectly succeeds. 
We are doubtful in which to prefer 
him. As the noisy, lively, mischie¬ 
vous urchin in the Gamin de Paris , 
and as the griping old miser in tho 
Fille de VAvare , he is equally excellent, 
llis countenance is remarkable.' A 
clever critic has said of him, that ho 
has the physiognomy of a Mephis- 
tophcles and the eye of an angel; 
The observation is singularly happy.? 
There is something Mephistophelean; 
in the curve of his nose, and in the; 
lines around his month. His com^, 
mand of expression is extraordinary f 
his eyes, especially, alternately flash 
fire and grow dim with melancholy or 
tenderness. His figure is short, thin, * 
and frail; his general appearance* 
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«*ekly, and not without cause, tor 
poor Boufte is consumptive, and, to 
Judge from bis looks, not long for this 
/world. The only actor upon the 
french or English stage with w hom 
' we can compare him is the veteran 
Farren. But the comparison is to the 
advantage of the Frenchman, w hose 
chief characteristic is his entire free¬ 
dom from mannerism and stage 
trick. Mr. Farren is of the old and 
sterling school of actors, of which, 
.unfortunately, so few remain. lie 
stands first in his line upon the 
English boards, and deserves to be 
spoken of w ith all respect. Would 
that we had a dozen as good. But 
he has his faults, and the chief one 
is mannerism, certain peculiar ways 
that prevent the spectator from for¬ 
getting the actor in the person lie 
represents, trifles, which it may be 
hypercritical to cavil at, but which 
nevertheless spoil the illusion, and 
compel the exclamation, “ There is 
Farren.” Take for example his fa- 
voaifte trick of sflratchiug his upper 
lip with his forefinger. We have seen 
|kmffe many times—less frequently, 
Certainly, than w have Farren—but 
we never perceived in him any of these 
peculiarities. His creations are ori¬ 
ginal and new throughout; the mime 
disappears, and we have before us the 
gossiping old man, the rough ship- 
^boy, tlie simple-hearted recruit. We 
are really at a loss to point out a fault 
or suggest an improvement in Boutic's 
acting. “ If the public,” says M. 
EpgeneBriflanlt, “finds that he makes 
hut little progress in the course of 
each jjrgar, it is because he is as near 
perfection as an actor can be.” Many 
of Mr. tlacute's criticisms are excel¬ 
lent ; none t^bre so titan the follow - 
ing:—“ Bonffe’s gaiety is frank and 
communicative, his pathos simj.de, vet 
inexpressibly touching; the foundation 
of his character is sensibility; he feels 
all, he says. lie never employs any 
superfluity of action for the purpose of 
^producing effect, nor does he seek, by 
first raising his voice almost to a 
shriek, and then lowering it to a 
whisper, to stfirile his audience into a 
fit of enthusiasm; on the contrary, 
a studied sobriety, both of speech ami 
‘ gesture,Js one of the peculiar features 
Of his acting.” When Bouffe visits 
v ,^ ggla n d, we recommend some of our 
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actors, who at present “imitate hu¬ 
manity so abominably,” to attend his 
performances, and strive to profit by 
his example. 

•We have lingered at the Varietes, 
and must move onwards, rat her against 
our will, and although much remains 
to be said concerning that amusing 
theatre and its actors. Hyaeiathe's 
nose, 'alone, would, funnel) materials 
for a chapter, and of alanniug longi¬ 
tude, if hi proportion with the fea¬ 
ture. The two Lcpointres would fill 
an article. They arc brothers ami 
rival punsters. The jokes of Lepein- 
tre Jeune have been printed and sold 
at the theatre door. His senior, who 
is no wav interior to him, either as a. 
w'if or an actor, said, with reference 
to himself, that he carried abundance, 
wherever he went, "puisqu'on yvoyoil 
lepain trainer (Xepeintrc tune.”) 

On, the site of an old cemetery 
stands the theatre khown as the 
Gymnase Dramatiquc. *A suggestive 
fact for the moralist. Death replaced 
by Morans; the mourner's tears suc¬ 
ceeded by the quips and cranks of an 
Aehard, by the wreathed smiles of a 
Bose Cheri. When 1 the funeral once 
took its slow and solemn way, rouged 
processions pass, tinsel heroes strut 
and vapour. Thousand-tinted gar¬ 
lands supplant the pale immortelles 
that decked the graves; the sable, 
cloak is defied, and motley's the only 
wear. Surely actors must be bold 
men to tread a stage covering so many 
mouldering relics of mortality. Not 
for 1‘otosi, and the Beal del Monte to 
boot, Mould we do it; lest, at the 
witching hour, some ghastly skeleton 
array should rise amt drive us from 
the Golgotha, or drag as to the char¬ 
nel-house beneath. But we forget 
that the good old days are gone when 
such things were, or were believed in, 
and that superstition is now as,much 
out of date as a heavy coach upon the 
Great North Bead. Spectres may 
occasionally be seen at the Gymnase, 
but they are very material, flesh-and- 
blood sort of goblins, well known ns 
impostors, even to the scene-shifters. 
Tins need not prevent any aspiring 
young novelist, desbous of coming 
out in the ghastly and ghostly line, 
from profiting by our hint, and pro* 
ducing, after a Uttle preparatwy 
cramming with Mrs. Badoliffe and the 
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Five Nights of St. Albans, what the 
newspapers call “ a romance of thrill¬ 
ing interest” on the subject of the gay 
Gymnase and its grave foundation. 

Built in 1819, the Gymnase “was 
originally intended, as its name de¬ 
notes, to lie a kind of preparatory 
school for dramatic aspirants, whence 
the most promising actors and ac¬ 
tresses wore to lie occasionally trans¬ 
ferred to the different royal theatres.” 
For some years—from 1824 till the 
July Revolution—it was known as 
the Theatre de Madame , and was 
under the special patronage of the 
Duchess of Bern, whom the manager 
had propitiated by sending a part of 
his company to amuse her when 
bathing at Dieppe. At that time it 
ranked immediately after the theatres 
royal, taking the precedence of the 
Vaudeville and other minors. Shorn 
by the Revolution of its honours and 
privileges, its'favour with the public 
suffered little diminution. For main- 
years Bouffo performed there, and 
there achieved his greatest triumphs. 
At the Varietes he has not been so 
well catered for by the dramatists. 
The present company at the Gynmasr. 
is very good. BrCssant, Fervillo, 
Numa, Klein, and Achard, are excel¬ 
lent actors. In actresses, also, the 
theatre is well provided, and the 
whole tone of its company and per¬ 
formances is such as to render it one 
of the most correct and agreeable in 
Paris. But the gem of the Gymnase, 
its grand attraction, to our thinking, 
is that delightful little actress, Rose 
Cheri. Never, assuredly, was a pretty 
name more appropriately bestowed. 
Her plump, fresh, pleasant little face, 
reminds one of the Hose, and cMrie, 
she assuredly is by the hundreds of 
thousands whom her graceful and 
tasteful performance has enchanted. 
Mademoiselle Cheri, who is only onc- 
and-tweuty, made her “ lirst appear¬ 
ance upon any stage.” at the some¬ 
what early age of five years. “ She 
acted the part of Lisette, in the Homan 
dupe Heure, for the amusement of her 
parents, (the other two characters 
Wing sustainedtwo of her play¬ 
mates j) and thflfalent displayed by 
her was so remarkable, that she was 
-encouraged to repeat the essay in 
public at the theatre of Bourges, on 
which occasion her infant exertions 
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were rewarded by the enthusiastic ! 
applause of the audience, „and—which 
was probably still more to her tasted— 
by a shower of bonbons." Either the 
applause or the bonbons , or both, - 
decided her vocation, and she con¬ 
tinued to act from time to time, until 
at length she became a regular mem¬ 
ber of a provincial company, whose 
manager was her father. In 1842, 
she went to Paris, where she soon 
took rank with the best jeunes pre¬ 
mieres of the capital. She has been 
justly called the most loveable actress 
upon the French stage ; so graceful, so 
soft aud womanly, displaying alter¬ 
nately such genuine feeling and na¬ 
ture. and such arch coquetry of man¬ 
ner; always such great freshness of 
style. We were pleased to see her 
properly appreciated dining her last 
visit to London, both by press and 
public. Trained to the stage from so 
early an age—although not, as Ma¬ 
demoiselle Dejazet is said to have 
been, horn in a theatre—it is not sur¬ 
prising that Rose Cheri is in dhc 
highest degree self-possessed and at 
her ease. But if she is sans peur on; 
the boards, she is also—most nd% 
commendation of a French actress;— 
sans reproche in private life. Such a 
Rose as this is indeed the pride of the 
garden. 

Two words about the Palais Royal, 
and we have done; leaving the drama- , 
tie aristocracy of the theatres royal, 
aud the smaller fry of the Boule¬ 
vards, for some future opportunity of 
comment. The Fran^ais, although 
it reckons in its company several ex¬ 
cellent comic actors, relies chiefly on 
tragedy, aud will doubtless continue) 
to do* so, as long a# it possesses 
Rachel, or until a comedian of very 
extraordinary talent starts up. And 
in French tragedies, even, heretical' as 
it may sound, in the classic master¬ 
pieces of Corneille aud Racine, we 5 
take far less pleasure than in the 
witty aud sparkling comedies of 
many less renowned authors, to whiel# 
the genius of the language so .much 
better adapt# itself. N ay, we cGafe^l 
to have more than once passed the 
Fra^ais without the least compunc- f 
tion, with les Horaces ear AndromagMi 
ou the bills, aud a crowd at the- door, 
to commit ourselves, a. few paces 
farther, to the friendly arms of* stall 
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r%r til© Palais Royal, and the mirth- 
$5$&pWng influence of Ponses and 
l^jLevassor, the most comical buffoon 
pkuid admirable mimic on the French 
If^tage. 

pfC* When the Varie'tes 1 company was 
^AXpelled from the little theatre of the 
^¥whis Royal, it became the scene of 
’'all manner of bastard performances. 
•V^Bbpe dancers, wooden puppets, even 
Oltegs were the actors. The most iu- 
i^temgent of these were the quadrupeds, 
^^r. Hervey'gives the following an- 
^ftlysis of a melodrama enacted by 

- t ‘A young Russian princess, held 
: -cuptive in a castle by a tyrant, has a 
v ’lover, who has sworn to effect her 
r fescue. On the rising of the curtain, 

" pthefair prisoner, a pretty spaniel, is 
discovered walking on the parapet of 
da tower; the lover, a very handsome 
dog, presently appears at the foot of 
, the wall, barking most amorously. 

: sAs for the tyrant, he is represented 
%y ajerocions-looking bull-dog, with 
Atithed nose. On a given signal, 

■ the lover’s anny make their entice, 
$w& scale the walls of the castle, 
which, after a gallant defence on the 
‘.part of the garrison, is finally token, 
and the princess delivered.’ 1 
' When the public had bad enough 
of these canine comedies, the theatre 
was converted into a coffee-house. 
Bat the old dramatic prestige still 
hung about the place, and, after a 
time, the frequenters of the establish¬ 
ment were diverted, whilst sipping 
their punch and lemonade, with de¬ 
tached scenes,.and sehort vaudevilles, 
performed by two or three persons. 
JFinaHy, in 1800, the house was re¬ 
built, and a singular license obtained; 
ancl from that date to the present 
day it has been a favourite resort of 
alljovers offa hearty laugh. Dejazet 
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in every possible tray, and apprenticed 
him-to a trade. During the revolu¬ 

tion of 1830, young Levassor was on 
business at Marseilles, where a dinner 
was given to celebrate the event. “At 
the general request, he sang the^song - 
of the Trots. Couleurs, with such im¬ 
mense success, that on the party 
adjourning after dinner to the theatre,, 
a note was thrown on the stage, in 
which he volunteered to sing it in 
public, if agreeable to the audience. 
The offer was accepted; and both 
song and vocalist were loudly ap- 
plauded.’’ This incident was decisive 
of his future career. On his return to 
Paris he became an actor, and soon 
conquered great popularity. He is 
particularly clever in disguising him¬ 
self, so af|,to be quite unrecognisable. 
With his’dress he changes his voice, 
gait, and even his face; and will look 
the part of a decrepid old woman 
ovary bit as well as tlic more easily 
assumed ono of a scapegrace student. 
Ilis vivacity, good-hnmour, and fun, 
are inexhaustible, In the ludicrous 
extravaganzas, reviews of the past 
year, which nearly every carnival secs 
produced at the Palais Royal, he is 
perfectly irresistible. Powerfully aided 
by Orassot, Lomenil, Sainvi 11c, and 
Alcide Tousez, he keeps the house in 
an unceasing row, even at pieces 
which, like the J’ommes-de-terre Ma- 
lades and the Enfant du Cnmaval , are 
in themselves of very feeble merit. 
An excellent singer and clever actor, 
he is also a capital dancer and first- 
rate mimic, imitating with extraordi¬ 
nary facility every possible sound, 
whether the cries of animals or any 
thing else. And, off the stage, Le¬ 
vassor is as unassuming and gentle¬ 
manly as he is amusing and accorn- r 
pllshed upon it. 

Ravel is another droll dog, but 


aiftt Acliard were long its chief sup- quite in a different style from Levas- 
port. They have left it; but others, sor. The latter is all quickness, 

-** - A - '■.— 1 — 1 impetuosity, and entrain ; Ravel is of 

a more passive style of comicality. 
At times he rgninds us of two Eng¬ 
lish actors, Buckstone of the Hay 


little, if .at all, Inferior, have replaced 
.|jiem. Foremost amongst these 
^stands JPierre Levassor, the best 
^omia- ballad-singer in France. In- 
srm&erab&wore the difficulties he had 
to ( overcome be%e he could fully 
*b|s passion for acting, and 
nuiplay-flns innate talent at a Paris 
-dlisfhtlier, an old soldier of 
tin’s armies, opposed his pro- 
wfcicb early manifested itself, 


market, and Wright, the Adelphi 


HWii 


as something of 
otony of man- 

/Sl... 


low comedian. 

Buckstone’s odd 
ner, and, like him, often excites the 
laughter of an audience by his mere 
look or attitude. , When Wright is 
not compelled to make a buffoon of 
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himself <iu some stupid travestio, but 
is allowed fair scope for the display 
of his comic talents, .which are really 
considerable, wo prefer him to Ravel. 
He is a steady and improving per¬ 
former." In Paul Pn /, and some other 
gtoc'k pieces, his acting is quiet and 
excellent. Many of Ravel’s cha¬ 
racters have been taken by him in 
the English version. Ravel is seldom 
seen to greater advantage than as a 
soldier, lie exactly renders the 
mingled simplicity and cunning of 
the conscript; the tricks of the bar¬ 
rack-room grafted upon clownish 
dulncss, The piece called the Tour- 
lourou —the French nickname for a 
recruit—-founded on a novel of Paul 
do Keck's, was one of his triumphs, 
and another was Le Caporal e.t la 
Payse , Englished as “Seeing Wright.” 
In short, he occupies a high position 
amougst the lialf-dozeu drolls who, 
night after night, send home the au¬ 
dience of the Palais Royal brimful of 
mirthful reminiscences. 

in tliis imperfect sketch of some of 
the leading French theatres and 
actors, we have taken little oppor¬ 
tunity of censure. We could notice 
but a tew, and have selected from the 
most worthy. In Paris, as else¬ 
where, pumps , to use a green-room 
term, are plentiful. But in the higher 
class of theatres they are in the 
minority; and moreover there is a 
neatness and tact in the performance 
of French actors, which, in the less 
prominent characters, at least, goes 


some way to atone for tho absence of 
decided talent. A French comedian 
may be tame, he may be incorrect in 
the conception of his part; he is 
rarely vulgar or ridiculous. We re¬ 
fer, of course, to the actors allowed 
to figure, on the boards of the half- 
score good theatres in Paris. There 
is no lack of inferior ones, where the 
laugh is more often at the performer. 
than at the performance. But most 
oven of these will repay a visit, if 
not for the sake of the actors, for 
that of the audience. Despised by 
the fashionable and pleasure-seeking, 
they afford a rich field to tho obser¬ 
vant. man. lie must not, it is true,* 
be squeamish, and fear to let the un¬ 
savoury reek -of tabac-de-caporal , or 
the odours of potato brandy and 
logwood wine come betwixt the wind 
and his nobility. Neither must he 
dread contact with the mechanic’s 
blouse, with the cotton gown of the 
grisette, or the. velveteen vest of the 
titi of the Boulevards; he must even 
make up his mind to see his neigh¬ 
bour, dispensing with his upper gar¬ 
ment,, exhibit- his brawny arms .i# 
shirt sleeves of questionable purity. 
If' he dare encounter these little ima¬ 
ginary contaminations, he will find 
entertainment in the humours of the, 
Boulevard du Temple; in the panto¬ 
mimes of the Funamlmles — once the 
scene of poor Debnreau’s triumphs— 
and in the ten-franc vaudevilles of 
the Petit Lazari. 
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THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


Wai-foee, in giving his history to 
'Mike world, renouuccs the title of an his- 
< torian. He proclaims himself simply 
* a compiler; his volumes, Memories 
Pour Servir; and his chief purpose, 
' dimply, to give his own recollections. 
■'; day by day, of the men and things 
.’passing before his eyes. Y'et what his¬ 
torian has over told his story with 
■? more spirit, ever sketched his charac- 
stprs with more living truth, or led our 
curiosity on wa rd through the labyrinth 
of political intrigue, parliamentary 
struggle, and national vicissitude, 
$;}yith so light, and yet so leading a 
hand? A part of this charm arises 
from the interest which he himself 
took in his performance, lie evi¬ 
dently delighted hi the revival of 
those scenes in which he had once 
figured, and the powerful portraiture 
■which, in his .study, realized the ehar- 
.actors of the eminent men whom he 
had seen successively depart from the 
. political world. In this lies the spell 
which makes Walpole the favourite 
of all the higher order of readers in 
our age, and will make him popular 
to the last hour of the English lan¬ 
guage. 

We read (iibhou like a task. \\ o 
are astonished at his learned opulence, 
his indefatigable labour, and his flood 
of rich and high-wrought conception ; 
but we grow as v< eary of him, as if w e 
walked through an Indian treasury, 
and rested the eve only on heaps of 
gold. With all our great historical 
.writers, the mind feels a sense of their 
«toit, and, however it may he endured 
for the sake of its knowledge, our toil, 
too, is inevitable, and the crop must 
J>0 raised only by the sweat of our 
Own brow'. 

Hut the pages of Walpole give us 
the knowledge without the toil, and. 
instead of bending to the tillage, we 
pluck the fruit from the tree as we 
pass along. When he, loo, is heavy, 
f his failure arises simply from his nl- 
tcmpiing to assume the style of his 
.contemporaries. He is not made for 
, their harness, however if may be 


plated and embroidered. He cannot 
move in their stately and measured 
pare. His genius is volatile and 
vivid; lie mows by bounds: and his 
display is always the most effective 
when, abandoning the beaten tracks 
of authorship, he speeds his light way 
■across the. lield, and exhibits at once 
the agility of his powers and the 
caprice of his will. 

What infinite gratification have, we 
lost, by the want of such a writer in the, 
davs of classical antiquity ! "With 
wliat interest would the living world 
follow' a Greek or a Homan Walpole! 
With vviiat delight should we con¬ 
template a (itvek Council, with Po¬ 
licies for its president, sketched bv 
the hand of a spectator, and shown 
in the brilliant contests, intellectual 
intrigue, and ardent ambition of these, 
sous of soul! What a scene would 
such a writer make of Cicero confront¬ 
ing Catiline, with the supremacy of 
Home trembling in the scale, and the 
crowded senate-house preparing to 
hear the sentence of life or denli! 
We might have wanted the strong 
historic phraseology of Sallust : or, in 
a subsequent age, the gloomy grandeur 
oi Tacitus, lhar Caravaggio of ancient 
Home; we might have los« some 
the classic beamy, and all the theatric 
drapery, but we should haw had ft 
clearer, more emphatic, and more 
faithful picture, than in the severe 
energy of the one. or the picturesque 
mysticism of the other. We should 
have known the characters as they 
were known to the patrician and the, 
populace of two thousand,.'ears ago ; 
vie should have seen them as they 
threw out all their stately and muscu¬ 
lar strength; we should have been 
aide to recover them from the tomb, 
make them move before us u in their 
armour, as they liv cfi,' ? aml gather from 
their lips the'language of times and 
things, now past away from man. 

Still, vve must acknowledge that 
Walpole's chief exei^lence is in his 
letters. His sportive, spleen, Ids 
pwlMied san asm, and his keen in- 
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slight into the nays of men, place 
liixn at the head of all epistolary 
authorship. He lows had but two com¬ 
petitors for this fame,—it Is remark¬ 
able that they were both women,— 
J)c Sevigne in .France, and Lady 
Wortley Montague in England; jet, 
how utterly inferior are J)e Scvigne’s 
feeble sketches of court life, and vapid 
panegyrics on the ‘‘adorable (iriguan 
or the Euglislnvoman’s rambling de¬ 
tails of travels and tribulations, to 
the pungent pleasantry and substan¬ 
tial vigour of Walpole! 'I'he French¬ 
woman’s sketches are like her artificial 
(lowers, to the freshness of the true. 
Lady Mary’s slipshod sentences and 
coarse voluptuousness are equally 
inferior to the accurate finish and 
fashionable animation of the man 
who combined the critic, with the 
eourtier, and was the philosopher 
oven more than he was the man of 
fashion. 

Walpole is now an Knglish classic. 
It is striking, to see a man of talent 
thus vindicating his genius in (he 
grave, making a posthumous defence, 
of his character, and compelling pos¬ 
terity to acknowledge the distinctions 
of which lie was defrauded by the pe¬ 
tulance. of his time, llis example and 
his success administer a moral which 
ought not to be thrown away. Then- 
are many individuals in our own time, 
, who might thus nobly avenge them¬ 
selves on the injustice of their age. 
The Frenchman's maxim. Iln'ijagne 
bonhmr. cl mnlhcur, is unanswerably 
true; and not only men of the finest 
faculties arc often ill used by fortune, 
but they are often the worst used. 
Their conscious superiority renders 
them fastidious of the lower arts of 
success; their sense ol' honour disqua¬ 
lifies them for all those services which 
require flexibility of conscience : and 
their sensibility to injustice makes 
them retort public injury, by disdain¬ 
fully abandoning the struggle, and 
retiring from the vulgar bustle of the 
world. 

Let such men, then, glance over tin- 
pages of Walpole, and see bow pro¬ 
ductive may be made the. hours of 
obscurity; how vigorously the obli¬ 
vion of one generation may be r<* 
deemed by the honours of another; 
and how effectively the humble man 
of genius may survive the glaring 


favourites of an ephemeral goouF 
fortune. 

Walpole, in his lifetime, was either 
pitied as a disappointed official, or 
laughed at as a collector of cracked 
china: but who either pities or laughs 
at him uow? Posterity delights in the 
products of his study, while the pros¬ 
perous tribe of his parliamentary day 
are forgotten, or remembered only 
through those products of his study, 
'file Pulteneys, (Jranvilles, Lyt tie tons, 
and Wyudhams, are extinguished, 
and t heir chief interest now' arises 
from Wulpolg’s fixing their names in 
hi* works ; as an architect uses the 
busts and masks of antiquity to deco¬ 
rate- the gates, or crow n the 'buttresses 
of his temple. ,, 

Lord Holland’s preface con I a ins the 
following brief statement relative to 
the present publication. 

Among the papers (bund at Straw¬ 
berry Hill, after the death of Lord 
Orfbnl, was the following memoran¬ 
dum, wrapped in an envelope, on 
w liich Avas written, “2u»l tube opened 
tiil after my will.' 1 

“ hi my iihran. at Strawberry Hill, 
are two wainscot chests or boxes, the 
larger marked with an A, the lesser 
with a Li. 1 desire that, as soon as I- 
am dead, my executor and executrix, 
wiil cord up strongly and seal the 
larger box marked A, and deliver it 
to the Honourable Hugh Conway- 
Seymour: to he kept by him unopened 
and sealed, till the eldest son of Lady* 
Waldegra ve, or whichever of her sOna,- 
being Karl of Waidegrave, shall attain, 
the age of twenty-five, years, when 
the said chest, with whatever it con¬ 
tains. shall be delivered to him for his- 
own.'’ 

The rest of the order refers simply 
t«» the keeping of the key in the in¬ 
terim. The date is August 19, 179(1. 

Lord Holland then argues, with at 
rather unnecessary waste of argument, 
that the history contained within this 
chest was intended for publication*, 
which, of course, it must have been. 

In his private correspondence^ 
Walpole frequently alludes to liis pre¬ 
paration of the, present work. In a 
letter to Mr. Montague, in 1752, he 
tells him, that “his memoirs of last 
year are quite finished,” but that lt0 
means to add some pages of notes, 
“ that will not want anecdotes;” and in 
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j&tewer to Montague, who had ludi¬ 
crously menaced him with a messen- 
from the Secretary’s office, to seize 
p&pers, Jic says, “I have buried 
memoirs under the oak in my 
gpi-dcn, where they are to be found a 
thousand years hence, and taken per¬ 
haps for a Runic history in rhyme.” 

in another part of his memoirs of 
1758, he says, with reference to the 
different stages of his work, “ During 
fi«3 former part. I lived in the centre 

business, was intimately acquainted 
frith many of the chief actors, was 
eager in politics, and indefatigable in 
heaping up materials for my work. 
35Fow, detached from those busy scenes, 
with many political connexions drop¬ 
ped or dissolved; indifferent to events, 
and indolent; I shall have fewer op¬ 
portunities of informing myself or 
bthers.” And in this supposed indo¬ 
lence and ignorance, he sits down to 
his work without delay, aiul tills his 
volumes with information, inaccessible 
to nine-tenths of the ablest and most 
active in his generation. 

' But. it is not our purpose to give a 
consecutive view of the contents of 
those volumes. Their nature is the 
reverse of consecutive. They are as 
odd, irregular, and often as novel, as 
the changes of a kaleidoscope. Nothing 
Can be less like a picture, with its 
background, and foreground, its middle 
tints and its chiaroscuro. Their best 
emblem perhaps would he the “Dis¬ 
solving views,” where a palace has 
scarcely met the eye, before it melts 
Into an Italian lake; or the proces¬ 
sion to a Romish shrine is meta¬ 
morphosed into a charge of cavalry. 
The volumes are a melange of cha¬ 
racters, anecdotes, and reflections. 
We shall open the pages at hazard, 
and take, as it comes first, in those 
41 Sorfccs Walpolianse,” a Westminster 
election. 

There is “nothing new under the 
Sun.” What the Irish cry for “Repeal” 
is pow, the cry lor the “ Stuarts” was 
a hundred yearn ago. Faction equally 
throve on both; and the tribe who 
live by faction in all ages uttered both 
Cries with equal perseverance—the 
only distinction between them being, 
that as the "Jacobite cry was an affair 
Of the scaffold, it was uttered with a 
tnoro judicious reserve. 

, Yet, it is only justice to the men 


of the older day, to acknowledge 
that their motives were of a much 
higher order than the stimulants 
of the modem clamour. With many 
of the Scottish Jacobites, the impulse, 
was a sense of honour to their chief¬ 
tains, and a gallant devotion to their 
king; with many of the English, it 
was a conscientious belief that they 
were only doing their duty to the 
lawful throne in resisting the claims 
of the Prince of Orange. It is re¬ 
markable, that of the “ seven bishops” 
s“i»t to trial by James, but one, Trc- 
Jawuv, could he prevailed on to take 
the oath of allegiance to William; 
yet, unfounded and extravagant as 
were those conceptions, they showed 
manliness and conscience. Later times 
have had motives, unredeemed by the 
chivalry of the Scotch, or the integrity 
of the English ; but the cause of both 
has been marked with a similarity of 
operation, which makes Solomon still 
“ an oracle.” 

The elections became the chief 
scenes of display. The efforts to re¬ 
turn Jacobite members wore of the, 
most pertinacious kind, and sometimes 
proceeded to actual violence. In one 
of the Westminster elections, the. 
court candidate had been furiously 
attacked by a hired mob; and one 
Min-ray. a man of family, and marked, 
by his name, for an adherent, of the 
Stuarts, had exhibited himself as a 
leader, had been captured, and con¬ 
signed to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-arms. 

After a period of confinement, par¬ 
don was tendered to him, if he would 
ask it. He refused contemptuously, 
and obtained popularity by playing 
the hero. 

Murray was brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons to be beard 
in his own defence. He asserted his 
innocence, smiled when he was taxed 
with having called Lord Trentlmm 
and the High Bailiff - rascals, desired 
counsel, and was remanded. Another 
character then comes on the tapis by 
way of episode. This was Sir Wil¬ 
liam Yonge. If, has been said of the. 
celebrated Erskinc, that in the House 
he was a natural, out of the House he 
was a supernatural; and certainly 
nothing could be less like, than the 
orator of the bar, and the prattler of the. 
House of Commons; Yonge’s cha- 
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raoteristics were just the reverse. He 
was always trifling, out of the House, 
and sometimes singularly effective in 
it. Walpole says of him, that his 
Parliamentary elorpience was the 
more extraordinary, as it seemed to 
come upon him by inspiration. Sir 
Robert Walpole frequently, when he 
did not choose to enter early into the 
debate himself, gave Yonge his notes 
as the latter came into the House; 
from which he could speak admirably, 
though he had missed all the preceding 
discussion. 

Sir liobcrt Walpole said of him, 
with a pungency worthy of his son, 
that “ nothing but Yonge's character 
could keep down his parts, and no¬ 
thing but his parts support his char¬ 
acter;” but, whatever might be his 
character, it is certain that his parts 
served him well, for though but four- 
and-twenty years in Parliament, he. 
was twice a Lord of the Treasury, a 
Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary at 
War, finishing with the then very 
lucrative situation of Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland. For the more honorary 
part of his distinctions, he had the 
Ribbon of the Rath, was a Privy 
Councillor, and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire. 

Wo now return to Murray. It was 
moved that he should appear before 
the House on his knees. Walpole’s 
description is very graphic. u lie 
entered with an air of confidence, com¬ 
posed of something between a martyr 
and a coxcomb. 

“ The Speaker called out, Your 
obeisances, sir, jour obeisances, and 
then, sir, you must kneel. He re¬ 
plied, Sir, 1 beg to be excused, l never 
kneel but to God. The Speaker re¬ 
peated the command with great 
warmth. Murray answered, Sir, I 
am sorry I cannot comply with your 
request.: I should in any thing else. 
The Speaker cried, Sir, I call upon 
you again to cousider of it. Murray 
answered, Sir, when 1 have committed 
a crime, I kneel to God for pardon, 
but I know my own innocence, and I 
cannot kneel to any one else. The 
Speaker ordered the Serjeant to take 
him away and secure him. lie was 
. going to reply, but the Speaker would 
not suffer him. The Speaker then 
made a Representation to the House 
of his contemptuous behaviour, and 


said, However you may have (littered' 
in the debate, I hope you will \m i 
unanimous in the punishment. v> ; 

“ Then ensued a long, tedious, and , 
trifling succession of speakers, finish-.-I 
iug by an adjournment at two in tho. 
morning.” 

Then comes another character pass-* 
ing through the magic lantern. The : 
Mutiny Rill is the back-ground fotf 
this caricature. The front figure is 
Lord Egmont. John Pereival, second 
Marl of Egmont, seems to have been' 
an extraordinary compound of the 
fanatic and the philosopher. lie was 
scarcely of age, before he had a scheme 
of assembling the Jews, and making , 
himself their king. His great talent! \ 
was, indefatigable application. Hq t 
was never known to laugh. He was j; 
once, indeed, seen to smile ; but fAat; 
iron at chess. Ills father had trained 'i 
him to history and antiquities; _ and 
he early settled .his own political 
genius by scribbling pamphlets. To*. 
wards tlie decline of Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole's power, he had created himself 
a leader of the Independents, a knot 5 
of desperate tradesmen, many of them 
converted to Jacobinism, by being' 
fined at the custom-house for contra¬ 
band practices. One of their chiefs 
was Blackistonc, a grocer in the Strand* 
detected in smuggling, and forgiven 
by Sir Robert Walpole; detected 
again, and fined largely, oil which he 
turned patriot and became an alder¬ 
man of London. 

At the beginning of this parliament, 
rejected by Westminster, and coun¬ 
tenanced nowhere, he bought what 
Walpole pleasantly calls, the loss of 
an election at Weobly, for which 
place, however, on a petition, Fox 
procured his return to parliament, and 
immediately had the satisfaction to 
iind him declare against the court. 
At the Westminster election, his inde¬ 
fatigability against the ministerial 
favourite came amply into play. All 
the morning he passed at the hustings, 
then came to tho House, where Tie 
was a principal actor, and the rest, of 
the day he spent at hazard, not to 
mention the hours spent in collecting 
materials for his speeches, or in fur¬ 
nishing them to his weekly merce¬ 
naries. 

We then have a touch of the pend 
at Lord Nugent. - 
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'‘This Irishman's style was flori(. 
liljmbast: his impudence as great as if 
|&t,e bad been honest, lie affected nn- 
pjQtoaided ’good-humour, and it was 
Unbounded, but by much secret malice, 
|*$!iich sometimes broke but into bois- 
Pfcprous railing, but oftenor vented itself 
lib .still-born satires. Nugent's ntlacli- 
Kmcnts were to Lord Granville; but all 
I'his flattery was addressed to Mr. JL’eJ- 
lihani, whom lie mimicked in candour, as 
i it often resembled Granville in rant- 
tfipg. Nugent had lost ibe reputation 
jf'Of a great poet, by w riting works of 
pm own, alter lie had acquired fame 
|:by an ode that was the joint produc¬ 
tion of several others." 
u .Walpole certainly had an aversion 
'. to the wits of liis day, with the exccp- 
; ta.au of George Sohvyu: on whom lie 
' lavished a double portion of the pane¬ 
gyric that lie deserved, as a sort of 
!■'Compensation for his petulance to 
others. Ifis next, portrait w as Lord 
s Chesterfield, the observed of all ob¬ 
servers, “ the glass of fashion, and 
%he mould of form,” a man of talent 


White's, gaming, and pronouncing 
witticisms among the boys of quality,” 
He then proceeds to examine the noble 
lord’s construction, pretty much in 
the sty le of an anatomist with the 
subject on the table, and cuts him up 
w ith all the zeal of angry science. 

“ Chesterfield, early in life, an¬ 
nounced' his claim to wit, and the 
women believed in it. ]Je bad beside.-, 
given himself out for a infill of great' 
intrigue, and the world believed in 
that too. It was not bis fault if he 
had not wit, for nothing exceeded his 
efforts in that point. His speeches 
were tine, but as much laboured as 
Ids extempore sayings. His writings 
were every body's ; that is, whatever 
came out good was given to him, and 
he w as too humble ever to refuse the 
gift. Hut besides the passive enjoy¬ 
ment of all good productions in the 
present age, lie hud another art of 
reputation, which was, either to dis¬ 
approve of the greatest authors of 
other times, or to patronize wliatever 
was too bad to be ascribed to him¬ 


, unquestionably, and a master of the 
knowledge of mankind, bar degrading 
bis talent by the affectation of cox¬ 
combry, and turning his knowledge 
into a system of polished profligacy. 

! Chest or lie Id, though not the first 
■who had made a study of the art of 
toothings, was the first who publicly 
prided himself on its study; and while 
Ifrauee owed her fashionable vice to 
,a hundred sources, all England looked 
lip to Chesterfield as the high priest 
of that shrine, in which time and re¬ 
futation were equally sacrificed, and 
W which fame was to be acquired 
alone by fully. 

Walpole’s sketch was struck off 
when Chesterfield was sinking into 
the vale of years, and he exhibits that 
celebrated peer under the character, at 
once melancholy and ridiculous, of a 
superannuated politician and an old 
beau. Chesterfield, since lie had 
; given up the seals in 1718, had re¬ 
tired from polities; in that spirit of 
resignation, which, in extinguished 
politicians, Is only a decent disguise 
for despair. 

. He hail published what lie called 
an apology for his resignation, which, 
as Walpole says, excited no more 
antjee, than the resignation • itself. 
u From that time he had,, lived at 


self." 

We then have a slight glance at 
his public lift*. His debut in diplo¬ 
macy was as ambassador to Holland, 
where, as Walpole says, “he courted 
the good opinion- of that economical 
people." by losing immense sums at 
play. On his return, he attached 
himselfto Lord To wash end, an unlucky 
connexion ; hut what did him more 
harm still, was the queen's seeing 
him one Twelfth Night, after winning 
a large sum (if money at hazard, cross 
St. James’s Court, “to deposit it with 
mv JLadv .Suffolk until next morning.’’ 
Tim queen never pardoned an inti¬ 
macy there, and well she might not. 
Lady Suffolk's royal intimacies being 
perfVtly notorious. 

TIis next employment of note was 
tin* vice-royalty of Ireland; in which 
"Walpole acknowledges that he was 
the most popular governor which that 
luckless country ever had. “ Nothing 
was cried up but his integrity. lie 
would have laughed at any man who 
had any confidenceTn Jus morality." 

lint Chesterfield's vice-royalty 
deserves better treatment than tills. 
In Ireland he was an able governor. 
The man had something to do, and he 
did it. The lounger of the London 
clubs could not dawdle through the 
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(lay iu the midst of ft fiery people full 
of faction, Weeding with the wounds 
of civil war, ami indignant at the 
supremacy of the “ Saxon.” 

Jacohitisin, in England a fashion, 
was in Ireland a liirv. In England a 
phantom of party, it was in Ireland a 
fierce superstition. In England a 
fading recollection of power lost, and 
a still feebler hope of favours to come, 
£ was in Ireland a hereditary frenzy 
embittered by personal sufferings. ex¬ 
alted by fantastic notions of pedigree, 
and sanctioned by the secret but 
powerful stimulants of Home. This 
was no place, for a man to take Jiis 
rest, unless lie could contri\e to sleep 
oil thorns. 

( heslerfiold was thus forced to he 
vigorous and vigilant ; to natch ctery 
symptom of disaffection, to suppress 
every incipient turbulence, to guide 
without the appearance of control, 
and to make his popularity the strength 
of a government almost wholly desti¬ 
tute, of civil reputation or military 
force. Hut. the highest panegyric is 
to be found in the period of his tints 
preserving the peace of Ireland. It 
was in 174o, when the Pretender was 
proclaimed in Edinburgh, when the 
Highland army was on its march to 
London, and when all the hopes of 
hollow courtiership and inveterate 
.Jacohitisin were turned to the triumph 
of the ancient dynasty. Yet, Ireland 
was kept in a state of ([include, and the 
empire was thus saved from the great¬ 
est peril since the Norman invasion. 

An Irish insurrection would have 
largely multiplied the hazards of the 
Brunswick throne; and though we 
have, linn faith in the power of Eng¬ 
land to extinguish a foreign invader, 
yet, when tin* question came tv be 
simply one of the right to the crown, 
and the decision was in be made by 
civil oontliet, the alienation, or the 
insurrection, of Ireland might have 
thrown an irresistible weight into the 
.scale. 

Jt is not our purpose, nor would it 
be becoming, to more than allude to 
the private life of this showy person¬ 
age. Uis was not the era of either 
public or private morality. His mar¬ 
riage was contemptible, a connexion 
equally marked by love of money and 
neglect, of honour; for his choice was 
•the niece of the Duchess of Kendal, 


the duchess being notoriously thos 
king’s mistress, and Chesterfield' ob-1; 
vioiisly marrying the niece as being 
probable heiress of her annt, and also;; 
of bringing to her husband some share 1 
of the royal favour. He was disap-; 
pointed, as lie deserved, in the legacy;* 
and seems to have been not much 
happier in the wife, who brought him 
no heir, and was apparently a com¬ 
pound of pride and dwlncss. lie 
was more fortunate, however, in earn¬ 
ing the political favour of the. old 
Duchess of Marlborough, who left 
him £20,000 in her will. 

Still, with all the political chicanery, 
and all the, official squabbles of parlia¬ 
ment, those were sportive, times; and 
Walpole records the delay of tho 
debate on the bill for naturalizing tho 
.lews, as arising from the adjourn¬ 
ment of the house, to attend private' 
theatricals at Drury Lane, where 
Delaval had hired the theatre to ex¬ 
hibit himself iu Othello! Walpole, in. 
hi* pleasant exaggeration, says, that. 
" the crowd of people of fashion was 
so great, Hurt the footman’s gallery 
was hung with blue ribands.” 

For some reason, which must now 
sleep with the author, he had an 
inveterate aversion to Seeker, then 
bishop of Oxford, and afterwards 
translated to Canterbury. “ Tho 
king,” said he, "would not go to 
chapel because the Bishop of Oxford 
was to preach before, 1dm. The 
ministers did not insist upon his heav¬ 
ing tin* sermon, as the} had lately 
upon his making him Dean of St. 
Paul's.” 

Character and popularity do not 
always depend upon the circumstanced 
which alone ought to fix either, 
lie, then proceeds to hew the right 
reverend lord in pieces. “ This bishop, 
says lie. “ who had been bred a Pres¬ 
byterian and man-midwife, which sect 
and profession he haddropt, for a sea¬ 
son, while he was President of a Free- 
thinking Club, had been converted by 
Bishop Talbot, whose relation he 
married, and his faith settled in a 
prebowl of Durham, whence he #as 
transplanted bv the queen, and.' ad¬ 
vanced by her (who had no aversion 
to a medley of religions, which she 
nlways compounded into a scheme oi 
heresy of her own) to the living w 
St. James’s, vacant by the death o' 
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her favourite Arinn Dr. Clarke, and 
afterwards to the bishoprics of Bristc 
and Oxford.” 

Then, probably for the purpose of 
relieving - the dark hues of this despe¬ 
rate portrait, he throws in a touch of 
praise, and tells us that Seeker grew 
surprisingly popular in his parish of St. 
James’s, and was especially approved 
of in the pulpit. 

' Seeker’s discourses, with his charges 
and lectures, still remain; and it is im¬ 
possible to conceive any thing more 
commonplace in styio, weaker in con¬ 
ception, or more thoroughly marked 
with mediocrity of mind. And yet it 
is perfectly possible to conceive such a 
man popular. What the multitude 
call eloquence, in the pulpit, 'is pal¬ 
pably different from eloquence any 
where else. At the bar, or in the 
legislature, it evidently consists in a 
mixture of strong sense and powerful 
feeling. It must exhibit some know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and more know¬ 
ledge of human nature. But the, 
“sermons” which then achieved a 
passing popularity were characterised 
by nothing but by the most shallow 
notions in the most impotent language. 
The age of rcasoners had passed away 
with Barrow, South, and Sherlock; 
and a studied mingling of affected sim¬ 
plicity and deliberate, nonsense con¬ 
stituted the sole merits of the pulpit 
in the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Then, according to the proverb, 
that “ when things come to the worst, 
they must mend," came the gentle 
enthusiasm of Wesley and the fierce de¬ 
clamation of Whilefield, both differing 
utterly in doctrine, practice, and prin¬ 
ciple, yet both regarding themselves 
as missionaries to restore Christianity, 
and both evidently believed by the 
multitude to be all but Inspired. Their 
example, however, infused some slight 
ardour into the established pulpit, 
and its sermons were no longer dull 
rechauffes of Epictetus, and substitutes 
for the Gospel, taken from the school¬ 
ing recollections of Plato. Seeker 
reigned in this middle-age of the 
pttlpit, and his performances are 
matchfm as models of words without 
thought, doctrines without learning, 
and language that trickled through 
the. ear without the possibility of 
^'ftachuig the understanding. 

I' But beckcr’8 faults were those of 


nature, which alone is to be blamed; 
unless we are to join in the blame the 
ministers who placed such a twinkling 
taper as a “shining light” in tlie 
church. 

We do not believe in the story of 
his freethiuking, though Walpole 
strongly repeats it, and gives liis 
authority- Seeker’s was obviously a 
commonplace mind, wholly destitute 
of all pretension to ability, yet^s 
obviously not disinclined to make use 
of those means which often constitute 
court favour, but which high minds 
disdain. IK* had been made Dean of 
.St. Paul’s by the Chancellor’s inte¬ 
rest, though he had been for some 
time in the shade at court, from being 
strongly suspected of cultivating the 
Prince’s connexions at the same time; 
however, he achieved Canterbury at 
last, and, once sheltered in Lambeth, 
he might laugh at the jealousies of 
courtiers. 

Walpole now bursts out into indig¬ 
nant virtue; exclaims that even the 
church has its renegades in politics,, 
and almost compassionates the king, 
*• who was obliged to fling open his 
asylum to all kinds of deserters.; re¬ 
venging himself, however, by not 
speaking to them at his levee, or 
listening to them in the pulpit.” 

In the meantime, the great source of 
all opposition, the dread of the suc¬ 
cessful, the hope of the defeated, the 
thorn in the royal side, or, to take 
a higher emblem, the tree of promise 
to all that contemptible race who 
trade in conscience, and live on fac¬ 
tion,—disappeared in a moment. The 
heir-apparent died! The Prince of 
Wales had suffered from a pleurisy, but 
was so. much recovered $is to attend- 
the king to the House of Lords. After 
being much heated in the atmosphere* 
of tin; house, he returned to Carltou 
1 louse to unrobe, put on only a light, 
frock, went to Kew, where he walked 
some time, returned to Carltou House,,, 
and lay down upon a conch for 
three hours on a ground floor next the 
garden. The consequence of this 
rashness or obstinacy was, that he 
caught a fresh cold, and relapsed that 
night. 

After struggling with this illness 
for a week, he was suddenly sensed 
with au increase of liis distemper. 
Three years before, he had received au 
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blow on the breast from a tennis ball, 
from which, or from a subsequent fall, 
lie often felt great pain. Exhausted 
by the cough, ho cried, “ Je sens la 
inort,” and died in the arms of his 
valet. 

Tho character of this prince, who 
was chiefly memorable as the father 
of George 111., had in it nothing to 
eclipse the past age, conciliate the 
present, or attract honour from the 
future. Walpole, in his keen way, 
says, “ that he resembled the Black 
Prince in nothing, but in (lying before 
his father. 5 ' “ Indeed, 5 ' he contemp¬ 
tuously adds, “ it was not Ids fault if 
he had not distinguished himself by 
warlike achievements.” lie had soli¬ 
cited the command of tin; army in Scot¬ 
land in the rebellion of 17 If), which was 
of course given to his brother; “ a hard 
judgment,” says Walpole, “ for what 
lie could do, he did.” When the royal 
army lay before Carlisle, the prince, at 
a great supper which he gave his court 
and favourites, had ordered for the 
dessert a model of the citadel of Car¬ 
lisle, in paste, which lie in person, and 
the maids of honour, bombarded with 
sugar plumbs ! 

The Prince had disagreed with the 
king and queen early after his coming 
to England, “ not entirely,” says Wal¬ 
pole, “ by his own fault.'’The king had 
refused to pay his debts in Ilauover, 
and it ran a little in the blood of the 
family to lmte the eldest son ! ” The 
queen exerted more authority than he 
liked, and “ the Princess Emily, who 
had been admitted into his greatest 
confidence, had not,” the historian 
bitterly observes, “forfeited her duty 
to the queen, by concealing any of his 
secrets that might do him prejudice .” 

Ginning was one of his passions; 
“but his style of play did him less 
honour than even the amusement.” 
He earned this dexterity into practice 
in . more essential points, and was 
vain of it. “ One day at Kensington 
that lie had just borrowed £5000 of 
Hoddingtou, seeing him pass under 
his window, he said to Hedges, his 
secretary, ‘ that man is reckoned one 
of the most sensible men in England; 
yet, with all his parts, I have just 
tricked him out of £50001 5 ” A line 
from Earl Stanhope summed up his 
character, — “ He has his father’s 
head and his mother’s heart,” 


A smart hit is mentioned of Pel* 
ham, who, however, was not remark¬ 
able for humour. One Ayscough, 
who had been preceptor to Princo 
George, and who had “ not taught 
him to read English, though eleven 
years old,” was about to be removed 
from the prccoptorship. Lyttleton, 
whose sister lie had married, applied 
to Pelham to save him. Pelham 
answered, “ I know nothing of J)r. 
Avscough—Oli, yes, I recollect, a very 
worthy man told me in this room, 
two years ago, that he was a great 
rogue .This very worthy man haj>— 

]Mined to he Lyttleton himself who hud 
•then quarrelled with Avscough about 
election affairs. Walpole abounds in 
sketches of ■ character, and they are 
generally capital. Here is a kit-cat 
of Lord Albemarle, then ambassador 
in Paris. “ It was convenient to him 
to be any where but in England, liis 
debts were excessive, though he was 
ambassador, groom of the stole, gover¬ 
nor of Virginia, and colonel of a 
regiment of guards. Ilis figure was 
genteel, his manner noble and agree¬ 
able. The vest of Ills merit was the 
interest Lady Albemarle had with 
the king through Lady Yarmouth. 
He had all his life imitated the French 
manners since lie eauie to Paris, where 
he never conversed with a French¬ 
man. If good breeding is not diffe¬ 
rent from good sense, Lord Albemarle 
at least knew how to distinguish it 
from good nature. He would bow 
to his postilion, while he was ruining 
his tailor.” 

Tho prince’s death had all the effect 
of the last act of a melo-drania. It 
had blown up more castles in the air, 
than any explosion in the history of 
paint and pasteboard. All the rejected 
of the court had naturally flocked round 
the heir-apparent, and never was wor¬ 
ship of the rising sun more mortified 
by its sudden eclipse. Peerages in 
embryo never came to the birth, and 
all sorts of ministerial appointments,, 
from the premier downwards, which,, 
had been looked upon as solid and, 
sure, were scattered by this oue event 
into thin air. Drax, the prince’s secre¬ 
tary, who “ could not write his own 
nameLord Baltimore, who, u with 
a great deal of mistaken knowledge, 
could not spelland Sir William Irby, 
the princesses’ Polonius, were to bo 
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barons; Doddington, it was said, liad 
actually kissed hands for the reversion 
,of a dukedom! 

The whole work is a picture gallery. 
Doddington, whoso “ Diary ” has 
placed him among those authors whose 
happiest fate would have-been to have 
boon prohibited the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, is sketched to the life in a few 
keeu and graphic lines. 

“This man, with great knowledge 
■of business and much wit, had, by 
mere absurdity of judgment and a dis¬ 
position to Uncase, thrown himself out 
of all estimation, and out of all the 
•views which his large fortune and 
abilities could not have failed to pro¬ 
mote, if he had preserved, but the 
least shadow of' steadiness, lie had 
ttjro or three times gone all lengths of 
flattery, alternately with Sir Hubert 
Walpole and the prince. The lntler 
keenly said, ‘that they had met again, 
at last, ill a necessary connexion, for 
no pai-tv would have any thing to do 
with either.’ ” 

Why has not sonic biographer, 
•curious in the dissection of human 
vanity, written the real life of Dod- 
■dington ? There could be no richer 
subject for a pen contemptuous of the 
follies of high life, and capable of dis¬ 
secting that compound of worldly 
passion and infirm principle which, in 
nine instances out of ten, figures in 
the front ranks of mankind. 

Doddington had begun public life 
with higher advantages than most 
men of his lime, lie had figure, 
fortune, and fashion ; he was employed 
■early in Spain, with Sir Paul .Methuen, 
our ambassador; w lien he signed the 
treaty of Madrid. He then clung to 
WaljMile, whom lie panegyrised hi 
verse and adulated in prose. Tbit 
Walpole thwarted his longing for a 
peerage, and the refusal produced hi* 
revolt. lie then went over to the 
Opposition, and flattered the prince. 
But the prince had a favourite already: 
mid Doddington failed again. He then 
returned to Walpole, who made him 
a lord of the treasury. But Walpole 
himself was soon to feel the chances 
of power ; and Doddington, who was 
never inclined to prop a sinking cause, 
crossed the House again. There lie 
was left for a while, to suffer the penal¬ 
ties ot a placeman’s purgatory, but 
without being purified; and, after some 


continuance in opposition, a state for 
which he was as unfitted as a shark 
upon the sea-shore, he crossed over 
again to the court, and was made, 
treasurer of the navy. But lie was 
now rapidly falling into ridicule ; and, 
determining to obtain power at all 
risks, lie bowed down before the 
prince. At this mimic court he ob¬ 
tained a mimic office, was endured 
without respect, and consulted without 
confidence. Even there he had not 
secured a final, refuge. 

The prince suddenly died; and 
Doddington’* hopes, though not his 
follies, were extinguished in his grave. 
Such was the fate of a man of ability, 
of indefatigable labour, of affluent 
means, and confessedly accomplished 
in all the habits and knowledge of 
public life. He wanted, as Walpole 
observes, “nothing for power but con¬ 
stancy." I'nder a foreign government, 
lie might have boon minister for life. 
But in the free spirit and restless 
parties of an English legislature, though 
such a man might float, lie must be 
at the mercy of os cry wave. 

We then have the most extra¬ 
ordinary man in England in hi* day, 
under review - , the well-known Duke 
of Ness castle, minister, or possessing 
ministerial influence, for nearly a 
quarter of a century! Of all the 
public characters of his time, or per¬ 
haps of any other, the Duke of New- 
easi le was the most ridiculed. Every 
act of his life, every speech which he, 
uttered, nay, almost every look and 
gesture, became instantly food for 
burlesque. All the scribblers of the 
empire, with some of the higher class, 
as Smollett, were pocking at him day 
by day; yet, in a parliament where 
Chatham, with hi* powerful eloquence, 
Bedford with his subtle argument, 
Townshgud with his wit, and tin*, 
elder Fox with his indefatigable in¬ 
trigue, were all contending for the 
mastery : this man, who seemed some¬ 
times half-frenzied, and at other times 
half-idiotic, retained power, as if it 
belonged to him by right, and resigned 
it, as if he had given it away. 

Walpole thus describes his appear¬ 
ance. “ A constant hurry in his w r alk, 
a restlessness of place, a borrowed 
importance, gave him the perpetual 
air of a solicitor. His habit of nevor 
finishing, which proceeded front Ids' 
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beginning every thing twenty times 
over, gave rise to the, famous bon-mot 
,of Lord Wilmington^ ‘The Duke of 
Newcastle always loses half an hour 
in the morning, which he is running 
after lor the rest of the day.’ Hut he 
•began the world with advantages:—an 
estate of £30,000 a-year, great borough 
and county interest, the heirship of 
his uncle, the old Duke of Newcastle, 
and a new creation of the title in his 
person.” Walpole curiously describes 
the temperament of this singular man. 
“ 'Phe Duke of Newcastle had no pride, 
though inlinite self-love. lit* always 
caressed his enemies, to enlist them 
against his friends. There was no 
service that he would not do for either, 
till either was above being served by 
him. 

“There was no expense to which he 
was not addicted, but generosity, llis 
houses, gardens, table, and equipage, 
swallowed immense treasures. The, 
Sums which he owed were exceeded only 
by those which he wasted, lie loved 
business immoderately, vet was al¬ 
ways only doing it, never did it. llis 
speeches in council and parliament 
were copious of words, but unmeaning, 
lie aimed at every thing, yet endea¬ 
voured nothing. A ridiculous fear was 
predominant in him; lie tumid \entuve 
the overthrow of the government, 
rather than dare to open a letter that 
might discover a plot, lie was a 
secretary of state without intelli¬ 
gence, a man of infinite intrigue witli- 
out secrecy or policy, and a minister 
despised and hated by bis master, by 
all parties and ministers, without 
being turned out by any.” This 
faculty of retaining office is evidently 
the chief problem in Walpole’s eves, 
and was as evidently the chief source 
of wrath, in the eyes of his crowd of 
clover opponents. 

But the duke must have had some 
qualities, for which his caricaturists 
will not give him credit. He must 
liave been shrewd, with all his oddity, 
nnd well acquainted with the science 
of the world, with all his trifling..« He 
must have known the art of pulling 
the strings of parliament, before lie 
could have managed the puppet show 
of power with such unfailing success. 
He must also have been dexterous 
in dealing with wayward tempers, 
while lie had to manage the suspicions 


spirit, stubborn prejudices, and arro¬ 
gant obstinacy of George II. It may 
be admitted that he had great assist¬ 
ance in the skill and subtlety of his 
brother lYlham; but there were so 
many occasions on which lie must 
have trusted to himself alone, that it 
may well be doubted, whether to be 
constantly Successful, he must not 
have been singularly skilful, and that 
Hie personal dexterity of the minister 
v as the true secret of his prolonged 
power. 

"We now come to "Walpole's sum¬ 
mary. of the career of the two most 
celebrated men of Jiis early life — his 
father and Bolingbrokc. 

Sir Uobert Walpole and Lord Bo- 
liiigbmko had begun, asri vuls at school, 
lived a life of competition, and died 
much in the, same manner, “provok'd 
at being killed by empirics, but with 
the same ditlbrence in their manner of 
dying as had appeared in the temper 
of their lives,—the first with a calm¬ 
ness v hich washid>ituni philosophy, the, 
other with a rage uliich his affected 
philosophy could not disguise. The 
one had seen his early ambition dashed 
a\ itli imprisonment, from which lie had 
shot into the sphere of his rival. 
The other was exiled, recalled, and 
ruined. Walpole rose gradually to 
the height of power, maintained it 
by liis single talents against Boling- 
broke, assisted bv all the consider¬ 
able men of England; and when 
driven from it at last, resigned it with¬ 
out a stain or a censure; retiring 
to private life without an attempt 
to re-establisli himself, and almost 
without a regret for what he had 
lost.” 

Though this was the tribute of a son 
to a fat tier, it is, in all its essentials, 
the tribute of truth ; tor Walpole was, 
beyond all doubt, a man of great 
administrative abilities, remarkably 
temperate in the use of power, and, 
though violently assailed both within 
aud without the house, neither insolent 
in the one instance, nor vindictive in 
the other. It was equally beyond a 
doubt, that to him was in a great 
degree owing the establishment of the 
11 anover succession. The peaceful ex¬ 
tinction of Jacobitism, whose success 
would have been the renewal of des¬ 
potism and popery ■; and that system 
of finance and nurture of the national 
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resources, which prepared the country 
tor the signal triumphs of the reign, 
were the work of Walpole. 

Bolingbroke, with talents of the 
highest brilliancy, wanted that strength 
of judgment without which the most 
brilliant talents are only dangerous to 
their possessor. After tasting of power, 
only to feel the bitterness of disap¬ 
pointment— after rising to the height 
of ambition, only to be cast into the low- 
est depths of disgrace, after boingdriven 
ink) exile, and returning from it only 
in the humiliation of a pardon under 
the hand of his rival,— Holinghroke 
died in retirement, without respect, and 
in the obscurity, without the peace of 
a private statu>n. It must he acknow¬ 
ledged that, in his instance, ill-fortune 
was only another name for justice; 
that the philosopher, whose pen was 
employed in defaming religion, was 
punished in the politician, who felt the 
uncertainty' of human power; and 
that a life expended in treachery to 
the religion in which he was horn, 
was well punished by Ins'being forced 
in public life to drink the bitterest 
dregs of political shame, live with an 
extinguished reputation, and he buried 
in national scorn, long before his body 
was consigned to the tomb. 

At this period, the king, far ad¬ 
vanced in years, was destined to fed 
the heaviest pressure of domestic cala¬ 
mity. His queen, a woman of sense 
and virtue, to whom, notwithstand¬ 
ing the grossness of his vices, he 
could not help paying public respect, 
died from the effects of an accident, 
which had grown into a confirmed dis¬ 
ease. Her death was followed by that 
of his youngest daughter, the Queen 
• of Denmark,-a woman “of great spirit 
and sense,” who died of an accident 
resembling her mother’s. She, too, 
like the Queen of England, had led an 
unhappy life, — for like her, she had 
the vice and scandal of royal mis¬ 
tresses to contend with. 

The king, on the news of this death, 
broke into unusual expressions of sor¬ 
row and fondness. “ This,” said he, 
“ has been a fatal year to my family; 
I lost my eldest sou, but I was glad 
of it. Then the Prince of Urange 
died, and left every thing in confusion. 
Poor little Edward has been cut open, 
(for an imposthume in his side,) and 


now the Queen of Denmark is gone. 
I know I didfiiot love my children 
when they wefc young, X hated to 
have them running about my room; 
but now I love them as well as most 
fathers.” 

The contrast between the Walpole* 
and the Pelham administrations, is 
sketched with great force and fidelity. 
Xn onr day's 'the character of a cabinet 
depends upon the party, in those 
day s the character of the cabinet de¬ 
pended upon the premier. Walpole was 
bold, open, steady, and never dejected: 
Pelham was timorous, reserved, fickle, 
and apt to despair. Presumption 
made Walpole many enemies : want 
of confidence in himself estranged from 
Pelham many friends. Walpole was 
content to have one great view', and 
would overlook or trample on the in¬ 
termediate degrees: Pelham could 
never reach a great view, through 
stumbling at little ones, Walpole 
loved power so much, that he wouffl 
not endure a rival: Pelham loved it 
so much, that lie would endure any¬ 
thing. Walpole Would risk liis admi¬ 
nistration by driving every consider¬ 
able man from court, rather than ven¬ 
ture their rivalry' : Pelham would 
employ any means to take able men 
out of the opposition, though he ven¬ 
tured their engrossing his authority 
and outshining his capacity; but he 
dreaded abuse more than competition, 
and always bought ofl'his enemies, to 
avoid their satire, rather than to ac¬ 
quire their support. 

The historian, on the whole, regards 
TVlham’s conduct on this point, though 
the loss hold, as the move prudential. 
XXc acknowledges that the result of 
Sir Robert's driving 1 away ail able- 
men from him was, to gain for himself 
but weak and uncertain assistance, 
while he always kept, up a formidable 
opposition, lint he might have ground¬ 
ed Sir Robert’s failure, on insulted 
justice, as w'oll as on mistaken policy; 
for, by depriving able men of their 
natural right to official distinction, he 
did more thairi enfeeble himself, — he 
deprived the country' of their services. 
Walpole’s was the more daring plan,, 
and Pelham’s was palpably and ab¬ 
jectly pusillanimous; but the result 
of the one was, to reduce the govern¬ 
ment to a solitary minister, while tluv 
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result of the other was always to form 
an effective cabinet. The former plan 
may subsist, during a period of na¬ 
tional peril; but the return of public 
tranquillity, which, in England, is 
always the severest trial of govern¬ 
ments, invariably shows the superior 
stability of the. other. 

Both were valued in private life. 
“ Walpole was fond of magnificence, 
and was generous to a fault: the other 
had neither ostentation nor avarice, 
and yet had but little generosity. 
The one • was profuse to his family 
and friends, liberal indiscriminately, 
and unbounded to his tools and spies: 
the other loved his family and his 
friends, and enriched them as often 
as he could steal an opportunity 
from his extravagant bounty to his 
enemies and antagonists. Walpole 
was “ forgiving to a fault, if forgive¬ 
ness he a fault. Pelham never for¬ 
gave, but when he durst not resent! 
The one was most appreciated while 
he was minister; the other most, 
when he ceased to be minister. All 
men thought Pelham honest, until lie 
was in power. Walpole was never 
thought so, until he was out.” Such 
is the lecture which this dexterous 
operator gives, knife in hand, over 
the corpses of the two most power¬ 
ful men of their age. 

Is it to be supposed that Ire¬ 
land was doing nothing during this 
bustling period of English faction? 
Quite the contrary. It was in a 
flame, yet. the subject was as insigni¬ 
ficant as the indignation was profuse. 
One .Tones, the court architect, was 
charged by the opposition with irre¬ 
gularities in his conduct, and was 
defended by the ministry. On the 
first division ministers hail a majority, 
but it was almost a defeat, the ma¬ 
jority amounting to but three. All 
Ireland resounded with acclamation. 
The “national cause” was to live, only 
with the expulsion of Jones from his 
office; and to perish irrecoverably, if 
he should draw another quarter’s 
salary. Ills protectors were ana¬ 
thematised, his assailants were the 
models of patriotism. The populace 
made “ bonfires of reproach” before 
the primate’s house, a tolerably signi¬ 
ficant sign of what might happen to 
himself; and stopped the coaches in 
the streets, demanding of their pas¬ 


sengers a pledge “ whether they 
were for Ireland, or England.” Eveii 
the hackney coachmen exhibited their 
patriotic self-denial by the heroism 
of refusing to carry any fare to the 
Castle, the residence of the viceroy. 
The passion become even more power¬ 
ful than duelling. A Dr. Andrews, 
of the Castle party, challenging Lam¬ 
bert, a member, at, the door of the 
Commons, on some election squabble, 
Lambert said, “J shall go ,first into 
the house, and vote against that, 
rascal Neville. Jones.” Andrews re¬ 
pealing the insult, and, as it seems, not 
allowing time for this patriotic vote, 
Lambert went in and complained; in 
consequence of which Andrews was 
ordered into custody; Carter, the 
Master of the Rolls,—for even the 
lawyevsliad caught fire on the occasion, 
—exclaiming of Andrews, “What! 
w ould that, man force himself into a 
seat here, and for what? only to pros¬ 
titute, Ms vote to a man, the sworn 
enemy of his country,” (Lord George 
Sackvillc, then Secretary for Ireland.) 
The Speaker, too, was equally hos¬ 
tile. The government were finally 
defeated by 124 to 310. Never was 
ridiculous triumph more ridiculously 
triumphant. The strangers in the 
gallery huzzaed, the mob in the streets 
huzzaed. When Lord Kildare re¬ 
turned to his house (he had been the 
leader of the debate,) there was a 
procession of some hours. All the 
world was rejoicing, Neville Jones 
was prostrated, Ireland had cast aside 
her sackcloth, and was thenceforth to 
be rich, loyal, and happy. The 
triumph lasted during the night, and 
was forgotten in the morning. Jones 
covered his retreat with a plea* 
sanity, saying—“ Bo, after all, 1 am 
not to be In—igo, but Out—igo 
Jones,” a piece of wit, which dispos¬ 
ed many in that wit-loving land to 
believe, that he was not so very much 
a demon after all. But the revenge 
of government was longer lived than, 
tiie popular rejoicing. Their first in¬ 
tention w as a general casting out of 
all who had foiled them in the debate: 
a turo-hauded slaughter of officials— 
a massacre of the innocents. But. 
the wrath eooled, and w r as satisfied 
with turning off Carter, master of 
the rolls; Malone, prime serjeant; 
Dilks, the quarter-muster general; 
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und abolishing the pension of Boyle, 
a near relative of the obnoxious 
speaker. 

Bat a powerful man was now to be 
snatched away from tho scene: Pel¬ 
ham died. He had been for some 
time suffering under the great disease 
of high life, high liv ing. His health 
had given way to many feasts, many 
physicians, and the Scarborough wa¬ 
ters. He died on the 8th of March, 
1754. 

> , France next supplies the historian 
with another display. The two 
, .countries differ, even in the nineteenth 
Century, by characteristics wholly ir- 
1 reconcilable; and they are both of a 
sterner order as time advances with 
both. But, in the eighteenth century, 
each country in its public transactions 
approached nearer to the propensities 
-and. passions of the drama. The 
ra])id changes of the English cabinet— 
i?he clever circumventions of courtiers 
—the bold developments of political 
talent, and the dexterous intrigues of 
office—bore some resembtaiue to the 
graver comedy. On the other hand, 
the Court life of Franco was all a ballet, 
of which Versatile* was the patent 
theatre. There allwusshowundsmie- 
shifting, the tinsel of high lilt*, and tin*, 
frolic of brilliant frivolity. — The 
minister was eclipsed by the mis¬ 
tress ; the king was a buffoon in the 
bands of the courtier; and the gov em¬ 
inent; of a powerful nation was dis¬ 
posed of in the style of a flirtation 
behind the scene*. 

• Louis XV. had at this period grown 
weary of the faded graces Of Madame de 
Pompadour, and selected for his fa¬ 
vourite a woman of Irish extraction, 
of the name, of Murphy. The monarch 
bjtd pfooped low enough, for hi* new 
sultana was the daughter of a shoe¬ 
maker. The royal history was 
scarcely more profligate, tlum it was 
ridiculous. His Majesty, though the 
husband of a respectable queen, had 
seemed to regard every abomination 
of life as a royal privilege, lie had 
first, adopted the society of a Madame 
de Madly, a clever coquette, but 
with the disqualification of being the 
utter reverse of handsome. Madame, to 
obviate, the known truantry of the 
■King, introduced her sistety Madame 
do VintmsHle, as clever, but as ordi¬ 
nary as herself. The latter died in 


child-birth, supposed to have been poi¬ 
soned! The same family, however, 
supplied a third sultana, a very pretty 
personage, on whom the royal favour 
was lavished in the shape of a title, 
and she was created Duchess de 
Chateauroux. 

But this course of rivalry was in¬ 
terrupted. The lung was suddenly 
seized with illness. Fitzjames, Brehop 
of Soissous, came to the, royal bedside, 
and remonstrated. The mistress was 
dismissed, with a kind of public dis¬ 
grace, and the queen went in a sort of 
public pomp, In thank the saints for 
the royal repentance. 

“ But,” says Walpole, ‘‘ as soon as 
the king's health was re-established, 
the queen was sent to her prayers, 
the bishop to his diocese, and the 
Duchess was recalled—but died sud¬ 
denly.'’ lie ends tho narrative with 
a reflection as pointed and as bitter 
as that of any French chamberlain in 
existence:—Though a jealous sister 
may be disposed to despatch a rival, 
can we believe that bie/tops aud con¬ 
fessors poison V" 

Madame de Pompadour had reigned 
paramount for a longer period than 
any of those Medeas or Circes. Wal¬ 
pole describes her as all that was 
charming in person and manner. But 
nearer observers have, denied her the 
praiseof more than common good looks, 
and more than vulgar animation. She, 
however, evidently understood the 
art of managing her old fool, and of 
keeping influence by the aid of his 
ministers. Madame mingled eagerly in 
politics, purchased dojiendent,*, paid 
her instruments well, gave thmgayest 
of all possible entertainments—a re¬ 
sistless source of superiority in Franco 
—had a purse for many, and a smile 
for more : by her liveliness kept up the 
spirits of tin: bid king, who was now 
vibrating between vice and supersti¬ 
tion ; fed, feted, and flattered tho 
noblesse, by whom she was libelled, 
aud transhipped; and with all the re¬ 
maining decencies of France ex¬ 
claiming against her, but with all 
its faction,*, its private licentiousness, 
and its political corruption, rejoicing in 
her reign; she. flourished before the 
eyes of Europe, the acknowledged ruler 
of the throne. 

Dan we, wonder that this throne 
fell—that this career of glaring guilt 
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was. followed by terrible retribu¬ 
tion—that this bacchanalian revel 
was inflamed into national frenzy— 
that this riot of naked vice was to be 
punished and extinguished by the 
dungeon and the scaffold V 

Walpole, though formed iu courts, 
fashioned in politics, and a haunter of 
lugh life to tlie last, now and then 
oxAbits a feeling worthy of a manlier 
vocation, and an lionester time. “ If 
I do not forbid myself censure,” says 
lie, “ at least I shall shun that poison 
of histories, flattery. How has it 
predominated in writers. My Lord 
Bacon was almost as profuse of his 
Incense to the memory of dead kings, 
nr, lie was infamous for clouding the 
memory of the living with it. Com- 
minos, an lionester writer, though L 
fear, by the masters whom he pleased, 
not a much less servile courtier, says 
that the virtues of Louis XI. pre¬ 
ponderated u\er his vice*. Even 
Voltaire has in a manner purified the 
dross of adulation which contempo¬ 
rary authors had squandered ou lands 
XIV. by adopting and refilling it 
after the tvrant was dead.” 

lie then becoiiK's courageous, and 
writes in his castle of Strawberry 
llill, what he never would have dared 
In breathe in the circle of St. James’s. 
“ If any tiling can shock one of those 
mortal divinities, mid they must be 
shocked before they ran be corrected, 
it, would be to find, that the truth 
would be related of them at last. 
Nay, is it not cruel to them to hallow 
llieir memories. One is sure that 
they will ne\er hear truth ; shall they 
not even have a chance of reading it V" 
In all great political movements, 
where the authority of a nation has 
been shaken, we are strongly inclined 
to think that the shook has originated 
iu mal-admiuistration at home. Some 
of tlie most remarkable passages in 
these volumes reflate to our early 
neglect, of the American colonies. In 
the perpetual struggles of public men 
for power, the remote world of tho 
West seemed to he wholly forgotten, 
or to be remembered *only when an 
old governor,was recalled, or a new 
creature of office sent out. Those 
great provinces had been in tho espe¬ 
cial department of the Secretary of 
State, assisted by the Board of Trade. 
That secretary had been the Duke of 


Newcastle, a man whose optics seem 
never to have reached beyond White¬ 
hall., It would scarcely be credited, 
what reams of papers, representations, 
memorials, and petitions from that 
quarter of the world lay mouldering" 
and unopened in his office. He even „ 
knew as little of the, geography of hist 
province, as of the state of it. During' 
the war, while the French were en-, 
crouching on the frontier; when Gene¬ 
ral Ligouier hinted some defence for ’ 
Annapolis, he replied in his evasive, 
lisping hurry, “’Annapolis. Oh, 1 yes, 
Annapolis must be defended—Where 
is Anna pul is V” 

But a more serious impolicy was 
exhibited in the neglect of American 
claims to distinctions and offices. No 
cabinet seems ever to have thought 0 £ 
attaching the rising men of the colo¬ 
nies. by a fair and natural distribu¬ 
tion of honours. Excepting a few 
trifling offices, scarcely more fchail 
menial, under ihc staff of the British 
governors, Or commissions in the pro- 
\ incial militia, the promotion of an' 
American was scarcely ever hearef of. 
The result was natural,—the Eng- t 
fish blood was soured in the Ame¬ 
rican veins; file original spirit of the 
colonist became first sullen, and then 
hostile. It was natural, as the popu¬ 
lation grew more numerous; while indi¬ 
vidual ability found itself thwarted in 
its progress, and insulted by the pre¬ 
ference of strangers to all the offices 
of the country, that 1 lie feelings of the 
people should ponder upon change. 
Nothing could be more impolitic tUpn 
this careless insult, and nothing more 
calamitous in its eon,sequences. Tho 
intelligent lawyer, tlie enterprising 
merchant, the/ hardy soldier, amt 
America had them all, grew .bitter ■ 
against the country of their ancestor!- . 
Jt would scarcely be believed, flhat 
the Episcopal Church was almost 
wholly abandoned to weakness, po¬ 
verty, and unpopularity, and even tliak 
no bishop was sent to superintendfhe 
exertions, or sustain the efficacy, or 
cement the connexion of the Church, 
in America with the Church in. Eng¬ 
land. The whole of the united pro* 
v imas were, by the absurd fiction of a 
sinecure law, “in the dioceseof lam- 
don!” Of course, in the first collision,* 
the Church was swept away like cliafl 
before the w ind. An Episcopal Church 




fin ffia.room; feat it has 
' connexion with its 
Ifean some occasional clvl- 
L$t$ $t& tourist, 
tfc^\ftrds at Eainbelfc, or 
ifr# ft volume of 
■%. : #yt jsoblSe 

ier : capital • ffinit -Was ©onw 
kUn thc ttcUninisteatioii of those 
r t d»fonle&:'tjtoey h»d been peopled. 
’ hy'eratoan^ of the humbler 
• Leaving England chiefly in 
©£" national disturbance; they 
lyoftTHed With them the seeds of 
#Jicahism*butaIl men love public 
^v^puffc, and Englishmen love them 
aamficn as aby others* Hereditary 
honours, too, are the most valuable of 
their’ giving a certain rank 
fft -tijose objects of our regard, Which 
honest and high-minded man 
vfiftoes mbst, Ips children: To l>e the 
founder , Of a family is the most 
hfidburable, the most gratifying, and 
thel&jost jfenuanent rewanr of public 
jts. The Americans of our day 
|o abhor a peerage; though no 
^people on earth are more tenacious of 
'•tlift. trifling and' temporary titles of 
office, ^Nothing could have been easier 
at this period, than the creation of an 
aristocracy- in America; and nothing 
cotddhavebefthwiser. Tlielandedpro- 
pp^toffe,’ and there wejro some of vast 
pqliiessrons; the leading men of com- 
k merce0$ then'- were some of great 
wealtjfjwtjyud the principal lawyers, 
®a«fl tuere were men of eloquence and 
gbifity among them — would have 
led* tljp nucleus of an aristocracy 
"K|igj[isli,-closely connected with 
ifhsh tlirone as the fountain of 
pftfi&npt less strongly bound to 
i hlfegumce.' An Episcopacy, 
v ties-the* most, powerful, required 
>aiy’a word for Its creation. And in 
’fylife Btainly, generous, and free-spirited 
vCoMi^kldn, the colonies would have 



m. rival interests; have cseaped^the 
fi |tfciual wars which inflicted disaster on 
jpbt&^ftnd, by the first of all benefits 
leriea, she would have obtained 
ana of^reslsting that supre- 
pfaction, whjch is now hurrying 
ito'SH the exceed of dhlnocnuw. 
Canada we are htifi pestling the 
* «$3tera, inevitabfy to W fol- 
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lowed by tint sain© fri#s. >Ye are 
ft‘'to-: bft fiHM With men of ■ 
.of society f **Hth the 
peasant, the ^aJljfoaler,tbefugitfve, 
and the ^aupC^- 'Those men ho 
sooner acquire pereffial independence, 
than they aim at political." But who 
ever hears Of a titte'bf, honour among 
eyen tlie ablest, the most gallant, or 
the most attached of the Canadian 
colonists? '‘The"'French acted more 
rationally. Their Canadians have a 
* noblesse, add that upblesse to this 
moment keep their station, and keep 
uj) the interest of France in Canada. 
Ouf obvious policy would be, to con¬ 
ciliate the leading men by titles of 
honour, to conciliate the rising gene¬ 
ration by giving thqm the offices of 
their own country, and make it a 
principle of colonial government, that 
while the command of the forces, or 
the governor-generalship should be 
supplied from home, every office be¬ 
low, those ranks should be given to 
those brave and intelligent individuals 
of the colony who had best earned 

them. We should then hear of no file • 
tions, no revolts, and no republican¬ 
ism in Canada. 

It is a curious contrast to the pre¬ 
sent state of things, that during the 
long reign of George II. government 
was simply a game. Half a dozen 
powerful men were the players. . Tho 
king was merely the looker on, the 
people knew no mpre of the master 
than tlie passers by through Pall-Mall 
know of the perform adees going on 
within the'’walls of its elnb-hous.es. 
It must shhek our present men of tlie 
mob to hear of national. Interests 
tossed about like so many IiUJiard 
balls by those powdered, and ftiffieu, 
handlers of the cue. Yet every 
thing is to be judgCH of by the 
result. Public life was nev^rex- 
hibited on a more %howy scale. 
Parliament never abounded ' With 
more accomplished ability.* Eng* 
land never commanded higher 
opce with EnrOpe. If jlier dtetfeiitit. 
Has since become more <yxtei|$iv$» itftrifa 

then, more secure^ and. If thtf victorros 

of our own time have beep On a seStev 
of n^gnitudc,%hich fhrowi^tl# pifet 
into pe shade, Ibr flete^and*' 1 
•then gave proofs of a gStrantr' 1 * 
no subsequent trrfftfiphijl ibul 
scend, m' ,v 18 ; 
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It cannot bc ^oitbtod, that tlie 
habits of, that rank to which; the 
statesmen of that day ye're born, 
natUrdlly influenced ..tyeijr. views"'.of 
political transactions, Theugn party 
unquestionably, existed in all its 
force among them, there, was no fan* 
tion. If there was a strong'competi¬ 
tion for power, tlnfre.was little of the 
meanness of modfern intrigue;, and a 
minister of the daysp of George II. 
would no more have stooped to the 
rabble popularity, .than be would have 
availed himself of its assistance or 
dreaded its alienation. 

We now come to onc'of those nego¬ 
tiations which, like,a gust of wind 
agaiiist a tree, while they seemed to 
shake, only strengthened the cabinet. 
A violent attOjipk had been made in 
the house upon Sir Thomas Robinson, 
a great favourite with the king. Wal¬ 
pole strikes off his character with his 
ostial spirit. Sir Thomas had been 
bred in Gorman courts, and was 
rather restored, than naturalised to 
the genius of Germany. He had 
German honour, loved German poli- 


Fox replied, ,1 must kuqw, .sirwjL 

means I shall have.- “ It wDu . V " 

better (be you,” .said 

shall -have, favour, advama^,.Jug^ 

confidence,” but ysfhubi 'suot;<©x|$|$m; 

particulars, only 'vMa£$ 

go to the Btike of Newcastle, 

‘•I must, if youiommahd 
Fox, “ gp and say l have form it 
tjung.” . , . , t i 

^No,”' replied the, king, 14 ' % h&M*? 
good opinion of you. You. Jjtaw 
.abilities and honesty, but you ova 
warm. I will send a common e 

Lord Waiclegraye. I have obligatmtts 
to you that 1 never mentioned, „ The'" 
prince tried yqu,aud you would jjaak 
join him, and yet you made no fedm 
of it to me.” ,, . t . 

Mingled with these f ,memoi|sS are 
appendices of anecdote, gup those 
anecdotes generally of retuari^yls > 
characters. Among tlte- rest ijsw, a 
sketch of the famous Count Brum,* 
one of those meg who figured %in 
Europe as the. grand bplesqfce of 
ministerial life, or rather of tliat life, 
whicli in the East raises a slavfflnto 


tics, apd “ could explain himself as 
little” as if lie spoke “ only German.” 
Walpole attributes Sir Thomas’s poli¬ 
tical distinctions simply to Newcastle’s 
necessity for finding out men of ta¬ 
lents inferior to his own, “ notwith- 
standingthe difficulty of the discovery. ” 
Yet if the dnke had intended to please 
his master, he could not have done 
it more happily than by presenting 
him with so congenial a servant. The 
king, u with such a secretary in his 
closet, felt himself in the very Ely¬ 
sium of Heren-hausen.” 

Then follows a singular conversa¬ 
tion 1 between the king and Fox. The 
, Duke of New castle saw Ids power tot¬ 
tering, and had begun to look out for 
n6\y allies, Ips first thought was to dis- 
. miss Pitt, the next and more natural, 
Whs tip 1 ; try to sweeten Fox.” Aeeor.il- 
iugly, on the morning of the 29th, the 
1d|§g sent for Fox, reproached him for 
, concumi%, to ‘wrong Sir Thomas 
JRbbinsom and asked him if he pad 
united m^h Pitt to oppose his mea- 
fores. Fox assured Turn he had not, 
and that he had given his honour that 
he would resign first. Then, skid the, 
king, will you stand up and carry on 
S|y°ni6aSurcs in the Iiodke of Com- 
«^ions r as. you can-do. with spirit. 

* VC®.. '-I.XI.-—NO. cccnxxvi. . 


the highest appointments of the state, 
and after showing him as a slippe^- ^ 
bearer, places him be,side the throne! 
The extravagances of the court of 
Saxony at that, period were proverbial, 
the elector being King qf Poland, and 
lavishing the revenues of his electorate 
alike on his kingdom and ; pCfsdm 
While the court was borrowing at an 
interest of ten per cent, tlie elector 
was lavishing money as if it rained 
from the skies. He had just wasted*^ 
£200,000 sterling on two royal^iap-* ^ 
riages, given £100,000 sterling for fuff 1 
Duke of Modena's gallery, of metanel* 
given pensions in Poland gnioiuirilg/ 
to £50,000 stcrliug above wha^ hh 
ceived, and enabled Count BruhF$$i^ 
sonally to spend £60,000 a-ycar/ 

This favourite of fortune, originally^ ; 
of a good family, was only a page, M 
the JiUte king, and had 1 (lie euucait|(Mfj,:’ 
of a page. By liis assiduity, and bcMp^! 
never absent from the king'| side,aM^S 
became necessary to this m«rvellbu®||;- 
idle monarch; he himself, nexttq tot- 
monarch, being, probably, the*iclt«&;.| 
man in Ids dominions. -The d^Jflp 
a German prime minister &efent^| p ||l 
have bqen a succession of 
nesses. ilrubf rose at sis.lM'fMSw Si$j 
ring, the duly instance 
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'ills career. But he was obliged to 
4 4ttend tlic king before nine, after hav- 
% read the letters of the morning. 
''IWith the king lie staid until the hour 
bf mass, which was at eleven. From 
Jmwa he went to the Countess 
ij&loycnsha, where he remained till 
twelve. .From her house he adjourned 
to dinner with the king, or to his own 
bouse, where he was surrounded by a 
Circle of profligates, of his own choos¬ 
ing.' After dinner he undressed, and 
went to sleep till five. He then 
jessed, for the second time in the day, 
each time occupying him an hour. At 
’"'Bis he went to the king, with whom 
he staid till seven. At seven he 
Mways went to some assembly, where 
he played deep, the Countess Moyen- 
sha being always of the party. .At 
ten he supped, and at twelve he went 
to bed. Thus did the German con¬ 
trive to mingle statesmanship with 
'Tolly, and the rigid regularities of a 
life not to be envied by a horse in a 
mill, with the feeble frivolities of a 
child in the nursery. His expenses 
were immense ; he kept three hun¬ 
dred servants, and ns many horses. 
Yet he lived without elegance, and 
even without comfort. His house 
was a model of extravagance and bad 
taste. He had contracted a mania 
for building, and had at least a dozen 
country seats, which he scarcely ever 
visited. This enormons expenditure 
likturally implied extraordinary re¬ 
sources, and he was said to sell all the 
great appointments in Poland without 
mercy. 

- Frederick of Prussia described him 
exactly, when ho said, that “ of all 
men of his age he had themost watches, 
dresses, lace, boots, shoes, aud slip¬ 
pers. Ciesar would havo put him 
among those well dressed and per¬ 
fumed heads of which he was not 
afraid.” But litis mixture of prodi¬ 
gality and profligacy was not to go 
Unpunished, even on its own soil. 
Bralil involved Saxony in a war with 
Frederick. Nothing could be more 
foolish than the beginning of the Avar, 
except its conduct. The Prussian 
king, the first soldier in Europe, in- 
Mautly out-manoeuvred the Saxons, 
. shut up their Avhole army at Pima; 
made them lay down their arms, and 
took possession of Dresden. The king 
aud bis minister took to flight. This 


Avas the extinction of Braid’s power. 
On his return to Dresden, after peace 
had been procured, he lost his protec¬ 
tor, the king. The new elector dis¬ 
missed him from his offices. lie died 
in 1764. 

Some scattered anecdotes of Dod- 
dington are characteristic of the man 
and of the time. Soon after the arri¬ 
val of Frederick Prince of Wales hi 
England, Doddington set up for a 
favourite, and carried the distinction 
to the pitifulncss of submitting to all 
the caprices of his royal highness; 
among other instances, submitting to 
the practical joke of being railed up in 
a blanket, and trundled down stairs. 

Doddington has been already spoken 
of as a Avit; and even Walpole, fasti¬ 
dious as lie Avas, gives some instances 
of that readiness which delights the 
loungers of high life. Lord Sunderland, 
a fellow commissioner of the treasury, 
Avas a A r cry dull man. One day as 
they left the board, Snnderland laughed 
heartily about something which Dod¬ 
dington had sakl, and, when gone, 
Winnington observed, “Doddington, 
you are very ungrateful. You call 
Sunderland stupid and slow, and yet 
you see how quickly he took what you 
said.” “ Oh no,” Avas the reply, “ he 
Avas only noAv laughing at Avhat I said 
last treasury day.” 

Trenchant, a neighbour, telling 
him, that though his pinery was 
extensive, he contrived, by apply¬ 
ing the fire and the tan to other 
purposes, to make it so advantageous 
that he belieAied he got a shilling by 
every pine-apple he ate. “ Sir,” said 
Doddington, “I Avould eat them for 
half the money.” Those are but the 
easy pleasantries of a man of conver¬ 
sation. The folloAA iug is better: Dod¬ 
dington had a habit of falling asleep 
after dinner. One -day, dining AA'ith 
Sir Richanl Temple, Lord Cobhani, 
A*q., he Avas reproached with hhwdrow- 
siness. He denied having been asleep, 
and to prove his assertion, offered to 
repeat all that Cobham had been sa 3 r « 
ing. He Avas challenged to do so. In 
reply, he repeated a story; and Cob- 
ham acknowledged that he luul been 
telling it. “ Well,” said Doddington, 
“ and yet I did not hear a word of it. 
But I w ent to sleep because I knew 
that, about this time of day, you would 
tell that story.” 
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There are few things more singular 
than the want of taste, amounting 
to the ludicrous, which is sometimes 
visible in the mansions of public men, 
who have great opulence at their dis¬ 
posal. Walpole himself, when lie be¬ 
came rich, was an instance of this bad 
taste in the laborious frivolity of his de¬ 
corations at Strawberry liilL But in 
Doddington we have a man of fashion, 
living, during his whole career, in the 
highest circles, familiar with every 
thing that was graceful and classical 
in the arts, and yet exhibiting at home 
the most ponderous and tawdry pomp. 
At his mansion at Eastburv, in the 
great bed-chamber, hnngwith the rich¬ 
est red velvet, was pasted on “ every 
panel of the velvet his crest, a limit¬ 
ing horn, supported by an eagle, cut 
out in gilt leather, while the look-loth 
round his bed was a mosaic of the 
pocket flaps and niffs of all liis em¬ 
broidered clothes.’* 

lie was evidently very fond of this 
crest, for in his villa at Hammersmith, 
(afterwards the. well known Branden¬ 
burg House.) his crest in pebbles v, as 
stuck in the centre of the turf before 
his door. The chimney-piece was 
hung with spars representing icicles 
round the. lire, and a bed of purple 
lined with orange, was crowned liv a 
dome of jn-acock’s leathers. Tim 
great gallery, to which was a beautiful 
door of white marble, supported by 
two columns of lapis lazuli, was not 
only filled with busts and statues, but 
had an inlaid floor of marble, and all 
this weight was above stairs. One 
day showing it to Edward,, Duke 
of York, (brother of George, III.) 
Doddington said, Sir, some, persons 
tell me, that this room oitghl to be 
on the ground. “ Be easy, Mr. Dod¬ 
dington,” said the prince, “ it will 
soon be there.” 

At length this reign, whieh began 
in doubt of the succession, and was 
earned on in difficulties both political 
and commercial, came to a close in 
the most memorable prosperity. The, 
British anna were triumphant in every 
quarter, and the king had arrived at 
the height of popularity and fortune, 
when the sudden bursting of a ven¬ 
tricle of the heart, put an end to hi* 
life in October, 17(10, in his seventy- 
seventh year, and the thirty-third of 
Ins possession of the throne. 


A general glance at the reigns of 
the first three Georges, might form*a * 
general view of the operations of 
party. In other kin* doms, the will of 
the monarch or the talents of the 
minister, alone stand before the eye 
of the historian. In England, a third 
powerexists, more efficient than either, 
and moulding the character of both, 
and this is party, the combination of 
able members of the legislature; 
united by similarity of views, and con¬ 
tinuing a systematic struggle for the 
supremacy. This influence makes 
the minister, and directs oven the 
sitter on the throne. And this influ¬ 
ence, belonging solely to a free govern¬ 
ment, is essential to its existence! ft 
is the legitimate medium between the 
people and the crown. It. is the 
peaceful organ of that public voice 
whieh, without it, would speak only 
in thunder. It is that great preser¬ 
vative principle, which, like the tides 1 
of the ocean, purities, invigorates, aud 
animates the whole mass, without 
rousing it into storm. 

The reign of George the First, was 
a continual effort ol'the constitutional 
spirit against the remnants of papistry 
and lyrauny, which still adhered to 
the government of England. The 
reign of the second George, was a more 
decided advance of constitutional 
right**, powers, and feelings. The 
pacific administration of Walpole 
made the nation commercial; and 
when the young Pretender landed in 
Scotland, in J 715, lie found adherents 
only in the wild gallantly, and feudal 
faith of the clans. In England Jaco- 
bilism had already perished. It had 
undergone, that death from w hich there 
is no restoration. It had been swept 
away from the recollections of tho 
country, by the influx of active aud 
opulent prosperity. The brave moun¬ 
taineer might exult at the sight of the 
Jacobite banner, ahd follow it boldly 
over hill and dale. But the Englishman 
was no longer the man of feudalism. 
The wars of the Roses could be ror 
newed no more. 11<* was no longer 
the fierce retainer of the baron, or 
the armed wissal of the kin£. lie 
had rights and possessions of his own? * 
and he valued both too much to cast 
them away in civil conflict, for claims 
which had become emaciated by the 
lapse of years, and sacrifice freedom 
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fur the superstitions romance .of a 
vanished royalty. 

Thus the last enterprise of Jacobi- 
tism was closed in the held, and the 
bravery of the Highlander was thence¬ 
forth, with better fortune, to be dis¬ 
tinguished in the service of the empire. 

The reign of the third George began 
with the rise of a new inilnence. 
Jacobi tism had been trampled. Han¬ 
over and St. Germains were no longer 
rallying cries. Even Whig and Tory 
were scarcely more than imaginary 
names. The influence now was that 
of family. The two great divisions 
of the aristocracy, the old and the 
»ew, were in the field. The people 
were simply spectators. The fight 
was in the Homeric style. Great 
champions challenged each other. 
Achilles Chatham brandished his spear, 
and flashed his divine armour, against 
the defenders of the throne, until he 
became himself the defender. The 
Ajax, the Diomede, and the whole 
tribe of the classic leaders, might have 
found their counterparts in the emi¬ 
nent men who •uecessivelv appeared 


in the front of the struggle ; and the 
nation looked on with justified pride, 
and Europe with natural wonder, at 
the intellectual resources which could 
supply so noble ami so prolonged a 
<lisplay of ability. The oratorical and 
legislative names of the first thirty 
years of the reign of George the Thin! 
have not been surpassed in auy legis¬ 
lature of the world. 

But a still more important period, 
a, still more strenuous struggle, and a 
still more illustrious triumph, was to 
come. The British parliament was to 
be the scene of labours exerted not 
for Britain alone, but for the globe, 
'flie names of Pitt, Eox, Burke, and 
a crowd of men of genius, trained by 
their example, and following their 
career, arc cosmopolite. They belong 
to all countries and to all generations. 
Their successes not only swept tiu; 
most dangerous of all despotisms from 
the field, but opened that field tor an 
advance of human kind to intellectual 
victories, which.may yet throw all the 
trophies of the past into the shade. 
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'•To-moiuiow wc quit Home," said 
Mildred; “let us spend the day in 
quest of nothing ,new, but in a fare¬ 
well visit to some of our first and 
oldest friends. How soon does that 
which we very much admire, conic to 
be an old friend 1” 

Winston fell the same inclination 
as herself; but Mr. and Miss Bloom¬ 
field, since nothing new was to be 
seen, preferred to stay at home and 
rest themselves, in anticipation of the 
morrow’s journey. Winston and 
Mildred therefore started together. 

They entered a carriage and drove 
to St. Peter’s; alighting, however, at 
the entrance of the magnificent colon¬ 
nade which extends before it. The 
last visit we pay to any remarkable 
place bears * strong resemblance to 
the first; for the prospect of quitting 
it revives the freshness of the scene, 
and invests it for a second time with 
something like the, charm of novelty. 
As it broke on ns before from a past 
spent in ignorance of il, so now wr 
seem to look out on it from the long 
anticipated absence of the future. 

“ Standing at the extremity of tin* 
colonnade,” said Winston, “ how 
diminutive seem the men who are 
ascending the broad flight of steps 
that Jead to the church itself; and the 
carriages and horses drawn up at the 
bottom of those steps look like (Jiil- 
dren’s toys. Men have dwarfed them¬ 
selves by tlieir own creations.” 

“ Who is it,” said Mildred, “ that 
in bis oracular criticism pronounced 
this colonnade, beautiful as it is, lobe 
disproportioned to the building, and 
out of place. Whoever it was, lie 
must have excogitated the idea at a 
distance, and in some splenetic hu¬ 
mour; it never could have entered 
through liis eyesight standing here. 
Had there been a portico to the 
church, such as we are told Michael 


Angelo intended, resembling that of 
the Pantheon, then this colonnade J 
might have, been unnecessary — it ; 
would always have been a beautiful 
addition—but with so flat, a facade, J 
(the only part of the building, I think, , 
which disappoints expectation,) I 
prouounce the colonnade to be abso¬ 
lutely essential. Without it the tem¬ 
ple would never seem to invite, as it 1 
does and ought to do, the whole 
Christian world to enter it. Oh, if it 
were only to girdle in those tw o beau¬ 
tiful fountains, it were invaluable.”, 

“ Beautiful indeed! Such should 
fountains be,” said Winston. “The 
water, in its graceful and noble play, 
should constitute the sole ornament. 

If you introduce statuary, the water 
should be an accessary to the statue, 
and no longer the principal orna¬ 
ment.” 

“ Ilow' 1 abominate,” said Mildred,' 

“ all those devices for spirting water 
out of the mouths of animals! It is 
a constant surprise to me that a taste 
so evidently revolting to all our na¬ 
tural associations, should Iks still per¬ 
severed in. To leave unmentioned 
more odious devices, I can never pass 
without a sense of the disagreeable 
ami the offensive, even those lions or 
leopards, whichever they may be, in 
the Piazza del Popolo, w ho are abun¬ 
dantly supplying the inhabitants with 
water through their mouths. And 
where the fountain is made to play 
over the statue, what a discoloured 
and lamentable appearance it neces¬ 
sarily gives to the marble! Loathe 
river god, if yon will, lean safe and 
tranquil over his reversed and sym¬ 
bolic pitcher : or at the feet of somfe 
statue, half surrounded by foliage, lei 
the little fountain be seen playing 
from the ground; but keep (lie statue 
out of the water, and oh* keep the 
water out of the statue !”* 


* “ The good Abderites,” writes Wielaud in his jibder\ten > w once got the notion 
that such a town as Abdera ought no longer to be without its fountain. They would 
have one in their market place. Accordingly, they procured a celebrated sculptor 
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They ascended the broad flight of 
steps, and seemed now to fee! them¬ 
selves dwarfs as they mounted—and 
entered the portieo. Here are several 
grbfips of allegorical figures, aud to 
the right and left the equestrian 
statues of Charlemagne and Con¬ 
stantine. 

“ I am not surprised,” said Mildred, 
“ at the mistake of a countryman of 
ours, who took Charlemagne for .St. 
l*aul. One would more naturally 
look for the apostle here.” 

“What! than the great benefactor 
of the l’apacy! I rather suspect,” 
replied Winston, “ that St. Paul 
would find himself less at home in 
this temple than Charlemagne. What 
think you of these eolossal allegories? 
Here we have Truth, with her inva¬ 
riable mirror.” 

“ Which mirror, it lias always ap¬ 
peared to me,” said Mildred, “ lias a 
very poor significance. It reflects 
faithfully the surface of all things. 
But this is not the sort of truth we 
care much about.” 


[February, 

“ But it reflects faithfully." 

“That would rather illustrate the 
good moral lesson to speak the truth, 
than the exalted effort to attain it.” 

“ Here the lady—and a very sweet 
face she has—is looking at herself in 
the mirror. Tins must represent, I 
suppose, metaphysic truth.” 

“ If so, that must be the reason,” 
rejoined Mildred, “ that she is placed 
here outside the temple. I am afraid 
she will never enter it. But wo 
will.” And they proceeded into the 
church. 

“ What an admirable, effect lias tins 
high altar!” said Winston, in a sub¬ 
dued exclamation. “Standing as it 
does in the centre, just beneath the 
dome, and so justly proportioned, it 
at once occupies the whole building, 
and explains its purpose to the eye. 
1 cannot agree with the criticism 
which has objected to the twisted 
column in a position like this. These 
four bronze and gilded pillars—how 
lofty they arc!—sustain nothing of 
greater weight than the canopy above. 
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from Athens to design ami execute for them a group of figures representing the god 
of the ocean, in a car drawn by four sea-horses, surrounded by nymphs, and tritons, 
and dolphins. The sea-horses aud the dolphins were to spout a quantity of water 
out of their nostrils. But when all was completed, it was found that there was 
hardly water enough to supply the nose of a single -dolphin. So that when the foun¬ 
tain began to play it looked for all the world as if the sea-horses and the dolphins 
had all taken a miserable cold, and were put to great shame there in the public 
place by reason of this dropping lhc-uni. As this was too ridiculous for even the 
Abderitcs to endrtTe, they removed the whole group into the temple of Neptuue ; and 
now, as ofteu as it is shown to a foreigner, the custodian, in the name of the worthy 
town of Abdcra, bitterly laments that so glorious a work of art should have been 
rendered useless by the parsimony 0 / Suture.” 

In like manner, onr good Briyhtouiatu lately got po^essed of the notion that their 
sea-beaten town ought no longer to be without its fountain. They accordingly pro¬ 
cured, not an artist from Athens, but a tall iron machine from Birmingham, tall as 
their houses, aud much resembling in form one candlestick put upon another. This 
they placed in the choicest site their town afforded. Its ugliness was of po impor¬ 
tance, as it was to be hidden underneath the graceful and ample flow of water. But 
when this water-spouting instrument was erected, it was fouud here too that no 
water was to> be had—no natural and gratuitous supply. Aud now when the stranger 
wonders at this tall disfigurement, and inquires into its meaning, he is told how the 
spirited efforts of the^Brightonians to adorn their town have been rendered fruitless 
by the parsimony qf water-companies. Once a week, however, his cicerone will ad¬ 
vertise him—once every week and for tvjo hours together— the fountain is let of to 
the sonnd of music, and the people are gathered together to see it play — or rather, 
he might add, to weep — for even at these moments it feels the effect of the same 
cruel spirit of parsimony. 

Our countrymen had better leave fountains alono. The introduction of them into 
London is nothing but a thoughtless imitation of what can only be a pleasing and 
natural ornament in a quite different climate. Who cares to sec water spirting in 
the fog of I<ondon, in an atmosphere cold and damp, where there is rain enough to 
drowp the fountain, and wind enough to scatter it in the air 1 Out of the whole 
twelve months there are soarce twelve days where this bubbling up of water in our 
city does not look a very discomfortable object. 
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them, and are here an much in the 
character of ornament as support. 
The dove, in its golden atmosphere of 
glory, the representation of the Iloly 
Spirit, which is indeed at the ex¬ 
tremity of the church, seems brought 
within them, and to he floating l>e- 
tween the columns. In every picture 
or engraving I have seen, the contrary 
effect is produced, and the high altar, 
losing its central position, seems 
transferred, with the dove in it, to 
the extremity of the church.” 

“And this semicircle of small burn¬ 
ing lamps, arranged in their mystical 
trinities on the marble balustrade 
before it; and this double flight of 
stairs,” continued Winston, as the} 
approached the altar, and looked over 
the balustrade, “leading down to 
those brazen doors below, before which 
other burning lamps are suspended; 
and that marble figure of the Pope 
kneeling before them, kneeling and 
praying incessantly for the people—it 
is altogether admirable!” 

“ The light of lamps and tapers,” 
said Mildred, “burning in midday, 
had upon me at first an incongruous 
effect; they seemed so superfluous 
and out of place. But after a little 
reflection, or a little habit, they ceased 
to make this impression. The lamp 
and.tlie taper are not here to give light, 
but to be light. The light is a mystical 
and brilliant ornament—it is here for 
its own sake—and surely no jewellery 
and no burnished gold could surpass 
it in effect. These brazen lamps 
round the altar, each tipped with its 
steady, unwavering, little globe of 
light, arc sufficiently justified by their 
beauty and their brightness. In the 
light of the taper, as in the water of 
the fountain, the ordinary purposes of 
utility arc forgotten—enough that it 
is beautiful.” 

“ How admirable the arrange¬ 
ment,” said Winston, “ of the tombs of 
the pontiffs 1 The sculpture on them 
seems as much a part of the church as 
of the monument. That kneeling 
figure of Clement XIIT., kneeling 
upon its exalted tomb—I shall see it 
whenever I think of St. Peter’s. It 
is here, and not in the Vatican, that 
Oanova triumphs. That genius' of 
Death, reclining underneath the pon¬ 
tiff, with his torch reversed—wliat 
could be more expressive, more ten- 
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der, more melancholy! And Faith* 
or Religion, whichever she may be, 
standing upright on the opposite side, 
and leaning her outstretched hand 
tiif/i force upon the marble — is a 
noble figure too. But I could wil¬ 
lingly have dispensed with those 
spikes around her head, signifying rays 
of light.” 

“It is a fortunate subject for the 
artist, that of the Poj ’ said Mildred. 
“Being a temporal prince, a high- 
pric.st, and it is to be supposed, a 
siiint, he can be represented in all 
attitudes ; in the humility of prayer, 
or the dignity of .empire. Yonder ho 
rises, blessing the people, and here lie 
sits enthroned, giving out the law, 
and Religion is looking up to him! 
Have you observed this monument to 
our James II. V —who certainly de¬ 
served a tomb in St. Peter’s, since lie 
paid the price of a kingdom for il. It 
is one of the least conspicuous, but 
not one of the least beautiful of 
Canova’s. Those two youthful figures 
leaning their brows each on his in¬ 
verted torch—standing sentinels by 
that closed door—are they not inex¬ 
pressibly graceful V And that closed 
door! — so firmly closed! — and the 
dead have gone in!” 

“ Mildred Willoughby,” said Win¬ 
ston, “you are a poet.” 

It was the first time he had ever 
called his companion by her Chris¬ 
tian name. It was done suddenly, in 
the moment of admiration, and her 
other name was also coupled with it; 
but he had no sooner uttered the 
word “ Mildred” than he felt singu¬ 
larly embarrassed. She, how ever, by 
not perceiving, or not seeming to per¬ 
ceive his embarrassment, immediately 
dissipated it. 

“ If I were," said she, “ to tell me 
of it would for ever cheek the inspira¬ 
tion. To banish all suspicion of 
poetry, let me make a carping criti¬ 
cism, the only one, 1 think, which the 

lole interior of this edifice would 
suggest to me. I do wish that its 
marble pillars could be swept clean of 
the multitudes of little boys that are 
clinging to them—cherubs I suppose 
they are to be^ called. By breaking 
the pillar into* compartments, they 
destroy the effect of its height. Little, 
indeed, they are not; they are big 
enough. A colossal infant—what can 
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be made of it V Aud an iyfant, too, 
ihiat must not smile, or lie might be 
taken for a representative of some 
cither love than the celestial V” 

“ Ay, .and do what the artist will," 
said Winston, “ the two Loves often 
bear a very striking resemblance. In 
the church of St. Giovanni, amongst 
their wreaths of flowers, the cherubs 
have a very Anacreontic appearance.” 

“ But away with criticism. One 
farewell look,” cried Mildred, “at this 
magnificent dome. ITow well all its 
accessaries, all its decorations, are 
proportioned and harmonised—grow¬ 
ing lighter as they rise higher. Here 
at the base of each of the four vast 
columns which support it, we have 
gigantic statuary — seen and felt to 
be gigantic, yet disturbing nothing by 
its great magnitude —just above the 
columns those exquisite bas-reliefs— 
next the circular mosaics — then the 
ribbed roof, so chastely gilded and 
divided into compartments, distinct 
yet never separated from the whole— 
it is perfection!” 

They bade farewell to St. Peter's; 
and, in pursuance ol their design, re¬ 
entered their carriage and drove to its 
great dilapidated rival—the Coliseum. 

“ No dome here but the wide hea¬ 
vens,” said Winston, as they ap- 
proaelicd the vast circular ruin rising 
arch above arch into the air. “ IIow 
it scales, and would embrace the sky! 
Verily these old Romans seemed to 
have no idea that any thing was to 
come after them; they lived and built 
upon the earth as if they were the 
last types of the human species.” 

“ Mutability and progress arc mo¬ 
dern ideas; they had not attained to 
them,” said JMIidred. 

They walked partly round the inte¬ 
rior, looking through the deep arches, 
overhung with verdure, and regretting 
the patches here apd there too per¬ 
ceptible of modern masonry, and still 
more the ridiculous attempt, by the 
introduction of some contemptible pic¬ 
tures, or altar pieces, in the arena, fb 
christianise, the old heathen struc¬ 
ture. They then ascended to the 
summit to enjoy the prospect it com¬ 
mands, both of the distant country, 
the beautiful hills of Italy, and of 
the neighbouring ruins of ancient 
Rome. 

“How plainly it is the change of 
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religion,” said Winston, “ which gives 
its true antiquity to the past 1 All 
that we see of ancient Rome bears the 
impress of Paganism ; every thing in 
the modern city, of Catholicism. It 
is this which puts the great gulf be¬ 
tween the two, and makes the old 
Roman to have lived, as it seems to 
us, in a world so different from our 
own. Strange! that what in each 
age is looked upon as pro-qniiuently 
unchangeable and eternal, should by 
its transformations mark out the seve¬ 
ral eras of mankind. Ay, and this 
religion which now fills the city with 
its temples — which I do not honour 
with the name of Christianity —will 
one day, by its departure from the 
scene, have made St Peter’s as com¬ 
plete an antiquity as the ruins we are 
now' sitting on.” 

“ I notice,” said Mildred, “ you are 
somewhat bitter against Catholicism.” 

“I was tolerant when at a dis¬ 
tance from it, and when again at a 
distance I shall perhaps grow tolerant 
again. But a priesthood, not teach¬ 
ing but ruling, governing men in their 
civil relations, seizing all education 
into its own hand, training the think¬ 
ing part of the community to hypo¬ 
crisy, and the unthinking to gross 
credulity — it is a spectacle that exas¬ 
perates. I used in England to be a 
staunch advocate for educating aud 
endowing the Roman Catholic priest¬ 
hood of Ireland. I shall never, 1 
think, advocate that cause again. To 
educate this priesthood, — what is it 
but to perfect an instrument for the 
restraining and corrupting the educa¬ 
tion of all tlic rest of the people ? To 
endow this priesthood, — what else 
would it be but to give them an addi¬ 
tional influence and power, to be used 
always for their own aggrandisement,, 
and the strengthening of their own 
usurpations V The donative of a Pro¬ 
testant government would not make 
them dependent upon that govern¬ 
ment ; they have sources of wealth iu 
their own superstitions ; they draw 
their vitality, and strike then- roots, 
in a far other soil than the crafty 
munificence of an opponent. They 
would use the gift as best it pleased 
them, aud defy a government — 
anxious only for peace—to withdraw 
it. No! even if the tranquillity of 
the empire should require the two 
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churches to be placed on an equal 
footing, I still would not endow the 
Roman Catholic. — But pardon me, 
—what have we to do with the poli¬ 
tics of England here V” 

“ I cannot tell you,” said Mildred, 
quite acquiescing in this dismissal of 
the subject. “ I cannot tell you what 
a singular pleasure it gave me when 
I first saw the classic ruin — the few 
upright Qprinthian pillars with their 
entablature across them, and the 
broken column lying at their feet — 
which the pictures of Claude make us 
so familiar with. It must be con¬ 
fessed, that the back-ground of iny 
picture — such as the Carnpo Vaccino 
afforded me—was not exactly what a 
(’laude would have selected. IIow dif¬ 
ferent in character and significance are 
the two ruins—the classic and the ro¬ 
mantic 1 The one square, well-defined, 
well-proportioned, speaks of an ago of 
order ,—when Time stood still a little, 
and looked with complacency on what 
he was about; the other, with its 
round towers of unequal height, its 
arches of all shapes and dimensions, 
full of grandeur, but never exhibiting 
either completeness or congrnity, tells 
us clearly of a period of turmoil and 
disorder, and great designs withal, — 
when Time had struck his tent, and 
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was hurrying on in confused march/ 
with bag and baggage, knight, stan¬ 
dard, and the sutler’s wagon all jum¬ 
bled together. — Let us, on our re¬ 
turn, pass through that group of deso¬ 
late Corinthians; and, looking in at 
the Capitol, bid farewell to the Dying 
Gladiator." 

In retracing their steps, they there¬ 
fore passed through the old forum, and 
then asceudiug the Capitol, entered the 
musenm there, and renewed their im¬ 
pression of that admirable statue. 
What pain ! — but pain overmastered 
— on that brow, as lie sinks in death! 
Nor was the charming little group of 
Cupid and Psyche forgotten. That 
kiss ! it merits to be eternised. In his 
Jove, what delight! In Iters , what 
devotion ! 

“ But above all,” said Mildred, “Jet 
us do reverence, before wc part, to 
Aristides the Just. IIow self-con¬ 
tained ! Austere — tbe lover more of 
virtue than of man. Full of his grand 
abstractions, be asks for nothing even 
of the gods. Let them do justice! 
Nay, let them submit to justice too! 
Great leveller! Is not virtue so un¬ 
compromising as this, very near to 
rebellion against the gods and des¬ 
tiny?” 


Chapter VIII. 


The next morning the whole party 
were packed in their travelling car¬ 
riage to start from Rome. Winston 
had no longer refused that fourth seat 
which had been destined for him at 
Genoa. To say nothing of some dimi¬ 
nution of expense (a very worthy sub¬ 
ject of consideration with all travel¬ 
lers,) it was a great relief to Mr. 
Bloomfield to have a second gentle¬ 
man in their party. It decreased ma¬ 
terially his own share, of personal 
trouble. Besides which, the travel¬ 
ling experience of Winston, and his 
more familiar acquaintance with the 
Italian, rendered him very acceptable. 
Mildred had generally acted as inter¬ 
preter; and so long as the speaker 
would answer in the same pure Tuscan 
in which she addressed him, she could 
perform the office admirably well. 
But unfortunately, the traveller in 
Italy has most need for his Italian 


exactly where any thing but pure 
Tuscan is spoken. She could always 
succeed in making herself understood ; 
hut was often sadly at a loss to under¬ 
stand that answer which, with all duo 
dexterity, she had elicited. 

On they new rattled through the 
streets of Romo. What rags upon 
those beggars! Patches of all colours, 
red, blue, brown; but worn with such 
an air of calm assurance, as if the 
garment of many colours had been 
bestowed on the most favoured son of 
hqpianitv. They passed the peasant 
dame, or damsel, in her gaudy attire, 
with gold comb and ear-rings glitter¬ 
ing in her jet black hair, and that 
square folded handkerchief on her 
head, which we always associate with 
the bandit’s wife; and amidst the 
squalid populace there appeared now 
and then, quite distinct from the rest, 
a form or face of some youth, or 
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maiden, or old man, that might have 
issued from the canvass of Raphael. 
The apostles of the old masters, at 
least, are walking still about Rome; 
and sometimes a Virgin Mary is seen 
sitting at the door, and still more 
often a young John the Baptist looks 
up to yon from the pavement. 'Their 
own postilion reminded the whole 
party of the Suonatore di Violino of 
Raphael—whose fiddlestick, by the 
way, being that of a bass viol, might 
at first sight be mistaken for a folded 
riding-whip. 

On they pass by the beautiful 
church of St. Giovanni, the statues on 
the roof and over the portico of which 
have at least one point of resemblance 
with their saintly prototypes—* they 
arc standing out there in the clear 
blue lioaveils, to which, and not to 
the earth, they seem to belong. At 
the Port Sebastian they are detained 
by a string of wine-carts, each drawn 
by one horse, with his plume of black 
feathers on his head, and each cart 
furnished with its goatskin umbrella, 
under the shade of which the driver 
lies fast asleep. Then follow a long 
cavalcade of peasants, mounted on 
mules or asses —mounted of a truth, 
for they sit on a high wooden saddle, 
their ann3 folded under their long 
brown cloaks, and a black pointed 
hat upon their heads. Strange, 
figures! 

“ A flower in that hat!” exclaimed 
Mildred, as one passed her with a 
beautiful carnation stuck into a beaver, 
which, except that it retained its 
pyramidal form, and was there upon 
a' human head, could not have been 
recognised as hat at all. *‘And he 
wears it seriously,” she continued, 

“ serenely—without the least feeling 
of incongruity. Oh, I like that!” 

Getting clear of this train, they 
advanced through the gate into the 
open country. To* their left the old 
aqueduct extended on the horizon its 
long line of ruined arches; to the 
right the plain was dotted with mere 
massive fragsllfttsof (indistinguishable 
ruin, looking like what the geologists 
call, boulders. The trace of man’s 
labour was lost in them; the work of 
the artificer had come to resemble the 
rudest accident, of Nature. 

And so Home was left behind. 
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“ Is that smoke or a Cloud,” asked 
Miss Bloomfield, “ that rests so con¬ 
stantly upou that monntain V ” 

“It is Vesuvius! Vesuvius!” ex¬ 
claimed the rest of the party. 

But they found themselves in a 
position, at that moment, the least, of 
all favourable to enthusiastic emotions. 
Their carriage was delayed at the 
entrance into Naples, in the middle of 
a wide road, the hottest #and tho 
dustiest that can be imagined. There 
they were arrested to undergo the ex¬ 
amination and the extortions of tho 
custom-house gentry. Poor Mr. 
Bloomfield was in a fever. His pass¬ 
port had been asked for six several 
times between Rome and Naples, and 
each time solely, as it seemed, to ex¬ 
tract a gratuity. Even the military 
guard stationed at the gates of the 
towns had begged. No one in Italy 
seemed to speak to liim but to beg, or 
to lay the Jbundation , as a lawyer 
would say, for a begging question. 
And now these fellows were examin¬ 
ing, or pretending to examine his 
baggage, and were evidently resolved 
to keep them there, in the snn and 
the dust, till they had paid a sufficient 
ransom. In this position it was that 
Winston and Mildred were, by stolen 
glances, taking their first survey of 
the burning mountain. By stolen 
glances, because they were compelled 
from a certain feeling of politeness to 
share in the anxieties and chagrin of 
Mr. Bloomfield. For themselves, they 
both agreed it was much better to 
submit quietly, and at once., to all these 
impositions; even if there were a fair 
chance, after much controversy, of a 
successful resistance. There is surely 
no money so well laid out as that 
which purchases equanimity. 

They were extricated at length, and 
the carnage rattled on into Naples. 
Mr. Bloomfield bad written to pro¬ 
cure apartments in the quarter of tho 
Chiaja , opposite the Villa Realc, (or 
royal gardens.) To these therefor# 
they drove. Winston of course found 
his way to an hotel. 

That evening he walked out to look 
at the burning mountain. It was now, 
and during the whole period of their 
stay, in a state of great activity, which 
some dignified with the name of an 
eruption. As Winston watched its 
burning summit across an angle of 
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the bay, he thought he had never seen 
any thing which so completely fasci¬ 
nated the eye. The flame alternately 
rising and falling leads the spectator 
every moment to expect something 
more than he has hitherto seen, ami 
that now it is about to burst forth. 
And even at this distance it is so evi¬ 
dently not a tire upon but within the 
mountain, from the manner in which 
the flame sinks down, and that red 
metallic glare which shoots along the 
rocky summits and cavities, where 
the lire is not visible. Yet fascinating 
as the object was, it did not entirely 
rivet the thoughts of Winston. To 
his own surprise and confusion, he 
found that he, a professed admirer of 
nature, was standing, for the first 
time, by the bay of Naples, under the 
beautiful star-light of Italy, watching 
one of the most magnificent of natures 
wonders with a divided and distrac¬ 
ted mind. All this scene, and all its 
novelty, could not keep Mildred from 
his thoughts. Evidently he was a 
lost man. 

And who or what, after all, was 
Alfred Winston? The question, it 
may lie supposed, lmd often occurred 
to the Bloomfields. That lie was an 
artist, was a conjecture long ago 
given up ; ho travelled with no port¬ 
folio. and was never known to use the 
pencil. That he was a literary man 
was also contradicted by his own 
straightforward unaffected denials ; if 
be had cultivated liis mind, it was 
solely for the pleasure or profit ac¬ 
cruing to himself. The manner in 
which his time was at his own dispo¬ 
sal, seemed to contradict the idea that 
ho belonged to any of the learned pro¬ 
fessions. What could he be therefore 
but simply a gentleman ? And such 
they had satisfied themselves, from 
many reasons, that he was. But 
there are gentlemen and gentlemen— 
rich, and poor. To which of these 
two classes did he belong ? Question 
ofTpiestions. The moment it is asked 
how all vain enchantments arc dis¬ 
persed! how the bare earth shows it¬ 
self directly beneath onr feet! Where 
is now the bay of Naples, and star¬ 
light, and Vesuvius? Is lie rich or 
l>oor ? 

One word on the father of Alfred 
Winston will best explain his own 
present position in the world. That 
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father was one of a class of men alto¬ 
gether inexplicable, quite unintelli¬ 
gible to sober-minded and methodical 
persons; and yet the class is not so 
very rare. He was of good birth and 
fortune, of agreeable manners, and 
witty conversation, but utterly desti¬ 
tute of all prudential, all providential 
care, whether for himself or others. 
He was born to an ample estate; and, 
fond of pleasure as he was, he might 
have found it sufficient, writh very 
little effort of prudence, to gratify fill 
his tastes. Bnfc from the very com¬ 
mencement of his career, he entered 
upon the ruinous practice of “ eating 
the land with the revenue,” and con¬ 
tinued, in this manner, consuming 
every year more of land and less of 
revenue. lie early lost his wife, lie 
had been an amiable husband, and 
manifested a decorous sorrow on the 
occasion ; but could not disguise from 
his intimate friends the pleasure he 
felt at the recovery of his bachelor 
freedom. He hated the necessity of 
having to yield his own inclinations to 
another; though he hated still more 
the alternative of having to dispute 
with that other for liberty to follow 
his own inclinations. 

After the decease of his wife, the 
elder Winston lived, for the most part, 
a roaming life upon the Continent. 
A little intrigue, a little gaming, the 
dinner, and the opera, sufficiently 
filled up the time of one who, while 
lie courted pleasure, was net difficult 
in his amusements. And for this he 
could continue, with the utmost calm¬ 
ness and freedom from anxiety, a scale 
of expenditure v Inch was rapidly dis¬ 
sipating his hereditary estates. His 
son he treated with indulgence and 
liberality, and when he saw him, 
which was seldom, with great kind¬ 
ness of manner. He encouraged him 
in alt the idle and expensive habits of 
a gentleman of fortune, while he w r as 
utterly destroying the property which 
could alone support them. 

lie died suddenly; a fever carried 
him oft' at the age of fifty”. Had he 
lived three years longer, ho would 
have spent every shilling he possessed. 
What had he intended to do ihent 
It is impossible to say. To all ap¬ 
pearance he had never entertained 
the question. When young Winston 
had paid off his father’s debts and his 
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own, tie wlio had expected to enter 
into an ample revenue found himself 
in the possession only -of a few thou* 
sand pounds. This was all his patri¬ 
mony. What to do he had not yet 
resolved; but this reverse had not 
prevented him from accomplishing a 
long cherished wish of visiting Italy. 
Some idea also was floating in his 
mind that perhaps he should select 
some place upon the Continent where 
toweside permanently upon the small 
.pittance that was left to him. 

; It will be now seen at a glance, 
why it was that Winston fled from 
the attractions of Mildred at Genoa: 
lie knew' himself to be poor, and bad 
become acquainted with the peculiar, 
and perhaps dependent, position in 
which Miss Willoughby stood. No 
one will blame him for running 
away from Genoa; but ought he to 
have lingered at Rome? Wc fear 
our friend was not remarkable for re¬ 
solution of character. ITe had ardent 
feelings, and to counteract them lie 
had just perceptions of what life de¬ 
mands from us; but lie lacked, evi¬ 
dently, in steadiness of purpose. 

And what now could lie do ? 
Flight, as at Genoa, was out of the 
question, lie could not, by any rude 
or abrupt behaviour, forfeit that share 
of Mildred’s esteem which lie pos¬ 
sessed. On his way back to his 
hotel he resolved—it was the utmost 
that his prudence suggested—that be 
would take occasion quietly and un¬ 
ostentatiously to intimate that, like 
Bassanio, 

“ All the wealth he had 

Kan in his veins, he was a gentleman." 

It would then be seen by Miss Wil- 
Itughby, as clearly as by himself, 
that his attentions , to use the appro¬ 
priate phrase, meant nothing. What 
might follow would be a torture 
merely to himself—the torture of a 
hopeless passion. She would know 
how to regulate her own feelings to¬ 
wards him, lie alone should be the 
sufferer. 

Very faflheious reasoning! If he 
with his eyes open loved and suffered, 
how could he tell but that Mildred 
might do the same ? and this quiet 
intimation of certain burners and 
impediments t<> his passion was likely 
to prove—as indeed it did prove— 
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little better thaw a declaration of 
love, and not the less ardent because 
coupled with avo>vals of despondency. 
* Meanwhile, having made this con¬ 
cession to the cause of prudence and 
Ids honour, he resigned himself to the 
charms of Mildred’s society. Every 
day brought some new excursion to 
scenes of surpassing beauty, in com¬ 
panionship with one of thu most lovely 
and gifted of women. Winston’s 
theory, that what is most beautiful in 
nature ought “to be enjoyed in soli¬ 
tude, was entirely overthrown. He 
eared to visit nothing unless in her 
society; nor was there any scene, 
whatever in which her presence was 
not felt to be the higher gratification. 

Mr. Bloomfield and his sister, after 
their first visit to some of the envi¬ 
rons of Naples, felt little disposed to 
make any unusual exertion. They 
had both discovered that tlig bay was 
much the same whether viewed from 
the right side or the left, and that in 
this warm weather—it was now the 
month of May—the shady walks in 
the Villa Itealc , or a promenade in 
the town, was to be preferred to a 
ride in an open carriage. To Mildred, 
on the contrary, almost every excur¬ 
sion, whatever its professed object, 
derived its chief attraction from the 
different, points of view it presented 
her of that liny, which every hour 
seemed to make more lovely. It fol¬ 
lowed, therefore, that Winston and 
Mildred were sometimes left to pro¬ 
ceed on their expedition alone. 
How the heart of Winston beat as 
he handed her into the carriage, and 
took his scat beside her! It was 
something very like a curse which 
fell at that moment upon the memory 
of his selfish parent. Had he been 
fairly dealt with, it might have been 
his lot to hand her into a carriage of 
his own—aiul hers. 

Winston was almost in danger of 
forgetting the existence of Mr. Bloom¬ 
field; but habitual politeness so tar pre¬ 
vailed, that, he occasionally brought 
himself to listen to the account that 
gentleman gave, of his own. impres¬ 
sions or afflictions. 

“ I was never more disappointed,” 
said Mr. Bloomfield on one of these 
occasions, “or rather, I was never 
more mistaken in any place in my 
life than in this town of Naples. I 
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had hoard much of Jazzaroni lying 
about in. the-sun, eating tnaccaroni, 
and of the love of the people for 
gaudy colours and-tinsel, even to the 
sticking gold-leaf and little flags of 
red paper upon the meat in the 
butcher's shop; and I had seen de¬ 
picted the more curious costumes of 
man and horse, and especially this 
ruriculo , as I believe they call it, 
which seems originally to have been 
like our old-fashioned one-horse 
chaise, but by the extension of the 
shafts into a sort of platform before 
and behind, and by means of a net¬ 
work suspended underneath between 
the wheels, 1ms been made to hold a 
quite indefinite number of persons, 
and still remains a one-horse chaise, 
inasmuch as the whole cluster of 
mortals is generally carried on at a 
gallop by one little black horse, 
who, as some sort of compensation 
for the work they give him, is tricked 
out as flue as leather and brass nails, 
ribands and leathers, can make him. 
Well, out of all these materials I had 
contrived for myself a picture of ut¬ 
ter and contented idleness on the one 
hand, and the extreme of hilarious 
activity on the other. 1 need not 
tell you how little such a picture 
answers to the reality, how little pre¬ 
pared I was to encounter the din, 
and more than Chcapside confusion 
of this main thoroughfare, the Toledo 
street. The impression which Naples 
actually makes, is of a city where 
noise and turmoil and confusion are 
at their very height. Carried one 
step further, “ chaos would come 
again.” There is the same incessant 
toil for gain as in London itself-—as 
little of repose, as little of hilarity. 
H( tc is the spirit of trade without 
the order and method which trade 
should introduce. It is commerce 
bewildered, and passionate after pence. 
There are some, parts of London more 
thickly stocked perhaps with carts 
and wagons, and carriages of all de¬ 
scriptions, but they are order itself 
compared to this Toledo street. 
Every thing one can desire to purchase, 
every thing one can desire to escape 
from, comes walking abroad upon its 
even, uniform pavement, where men 
and carriages are circulating together. 
(Hass, and tea-trays, and crokery- 
ware. and haberdashery, all meet you 
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in the street. You arc running lbiP 
dear life from Some devil of a driver, 
who thinks that if be does but shout 
loncl enough, he is at perfect liberty 
to break your bones, and you are 
stopt in your flight by an industrious 
chapman, who spreads his stock of 
pocket-handkerchiefs before your 
eyes. Men are walking about with 
live fowls, cocks, hens, turkeys, 
which they hold, head downwards, in 
a bunch, tied together by tlio legs. 
They are the quietest animals in the 
.street. They seem to have been 
touched by the litter inutility of then* 
loudest exclamations, and therefore 
to have resigned "themselves in si¬ 
lence; only when some cart-wheel , 
grazes that head of theirs, which they 
naturally hold up as high as possible, 
lest they should die of apoplexy, do 
they make any ineffectual attempt to 
call attention to their sufferings.. 
Even money-changers, who, in all 
capitals of Europe, carry on their 
business with a certain dignity and 
decorum, are here to be seen, like our 
apple-women, ambulatory: they 
keep a stall with a sort of bird-cage 
upon it, between the wires of which 
are glistening a store of coins, gold, 
and silver, and much copper. 1 saw 
an old woman at one of these stalls 
laying down the rate of exchange. 
No doubt she knew her arithmetic 
that okl crone, and made no mistake, 
at least on one side of the account. 
A couple of lads with a large trayful 
of spectacles and opera-glasses, were 
the great opticians of the day. I saw 
all sorts of men, priests among them, 
trying on spectacles in the jostle of 
this thoroughfare. The. tailor and 
flic hatter sit outside the door-way 
stitching. I look into a baker’s shop, 
if that can be called a shop which is 
merely a square cavity laid open at 
the side near the street—it is verily 
a baker’s, and bread is made there, 
for you may see the whole process 
carried on. Against the wall, on one 
side, a great wheel is turning—grind¬ 
ing the corn; at the opposite side 
stands a man up to his elbows in 
flour, kneading away with all his 
might; and in front of you, if yon 
will wait a moment, you will see the 
fiery own open, and the baked bread 
make its appearance—a sample of 
which is deposited in the wire safe 
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that hangs up at the entrance, and 
serves for shop-window, Would 
that all handicrafts were but as peace¬ 
ful 1 A few doors further on there is 
RafaeUe Papa , the copper-smith, 
hammering remorselessly at his cop¬ 
per pans. And, O heavens! the 
blacksmith himself has come out in 
the open air with his fire and his 
forge; he has established his smoking 
furnace in the only recess, the only 
place of refuge, the whole street af¬ 
forded.” 

“ And in the midst of all this, and 
at every corner, what heaps of beau¬ 
tiful flowers! ” said Mildred. “ It is 
curious, too,” she added, “ tosee,mov- 
,, ing through this Clicapside throng, 
the mendicant friar, cowled and san¬ 
daled, with his wallet, or double sack 
that hangs across his shoulder before 
and behind, actually then and there 
collecting alms for his convent.” 

“ But yon must not forget the sugar 
saints and saviours,” said Miss Bloom¬ 
field, “that one sees amongst the 
sweetmeats; and how in every shop 
there hangs up the picture of some 
patron saint, before which on holy- 
days candles are burning; nor above 
all, those lemonade stalls, which are 
certainly the gayest things in the 
town. But tell me,” she continued, 
“I do not quite understand them. 
First, there is a sort of dresser heaped 
up with lemons and oranges. At each 
end of this rise two little pillars, 
painted with red and white stripes, 
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and supporting a sort of canopy, on 
which figures, of course, the Virgin 
Mary—so that the whole looks like 
a little altar. Well, but on each 
side, between these pillars, there 
swings, suspended by the middle, a 
sort of wooden barrel, and when the 
damsel, who makes the lemonade, has 
nothing else to do, she giv es it a touch, 
and sets it swinging. Now, what are 
those for V ” 

“They hold the snow,” said her 
brother, “ which serves instead of ice, 
and which the damsel, by this swing¬ 
ing process, helps to dissolve. Some 
day we will have a glass of lemonade 
at one of these altars, as you call 
them. We shall get it fresh enough, 
and cheap enough. But you must 
take your sugar with you, for sugar 
they do not give; their customers 
are in the habit of taking it without. 

I was amused to-day,” lie continued, 
“by watching the progress down the 
street of a very simple style of water- 
cart. A butt of water, with a leathern 
pipe issuing from it, is drawn on alow 
cart by a donkey. A- bare-legged 
fellow ties a string towtlic end of the 
leathern pipe, and follows jerking it 
to and fro, this side and that side—of 
course with many loucl vociferations— 
and so continues to distribute the con¬ 
tents of his butt over a pretty largo 
area.” 

“ Very surprising I” said Winston, 
who for some time past had not heard 
one S3'llablc of what was uttered. 


Chaptru IX. 


We will not indulge ourselves, at 
the risk of wearying our readers, bV 
traversing in the society of Mildred 
and Winston the environs of Naples; 
we will not wander with them through 
the disinterred streets and temples of 
Pompeii; nor attempt to partake of 
their delight at those exquisite views 
which their excursions on both sides 
of the bay presented to them. Often 
did Winston sit by the side of Mil¬ 
dred, looking at those scenes, and his 
happy spirit for a while reflected them 
as calmly as the blue waters those 
beautiful islands within them. Alas I 
the pebble soon fell in one of those 
mirrors—the tranquil mood was ever 
and anon cruelly disturbed. 


We will not even trust ourselves in 
the museum of Naples, so rich iu tho 
curiosities of the antiquarian, and in 
works of art; nor standf with Mil¬ 
dred before those statues of the god¬ 
dess Isis, from which it was difficult 
to persuade her to move, so much was 
there of thought as well as beauty in 
the countenances. One especially 
(for there are several) of these statues 
of Isis—it was the smallest in the 
group—she confessed, after after all 
she had seen of sculpture, had affected 
her more intensely than any work of 
art, by its thrilling union of deep 
mystery with perfect loveliness. Of 
Isis herself, or of the religion taught 
under her name, she confessed, she 
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said, to have very obscure ideas; but 
if ever a temple should be erected to 
human philosophy, that statue, she 
thought, was worthy to occupy the 
chief place in it. 

One of their excursions, however, 
it is necessary, for the sake of our 
narrative, to give some account of— 
it is that to Vesuvius. Perhaps there 
are few travellers who have not re¬ 
corded the day they visited the burn¬ 
ing mountain as amongst the most 
remarkable of their lives. The ex¬ 
treme beauty of the views as you 
ascend, the strange desolation imme¬ 
diately around, and the grand spec¬ 
tacle that awaits you on the summit, 
so vary and sustain the interest, that 
every emotion which nature is capable 
of producing, seems to have been 
crowded into one spot, and one hour. 

The whole party started together 
on this expedition, but Mr. and Miss 
Bloomfield had no intention of pro¬ 
ceeding further than the hermitage— 
a small house erected, as every one 
knows, half way up the mountain, 
before the ascent becomes steep or 
severe, and, for the rest, very little 
like a hermitage. 1 fere they designed 
to stay,, enjoying the magnificent view 
it commands, while the younger half 
of the party proceeded to scale the 
mountain. It would have been easy 
for them to ascend thus far by a cir¬ 
cuitous route in a carriage, but, beside 
that horses could convey Mildred and 
her companion somewhat further than 
the carnage road extends, the unde 
and aunt were not unwilling to partake 
to a certain extent the spirit of the 
enterprise. They all, therefore, 
mounted their horses, and, accom¬ 
panied by their guide, advanced by 
the steeper and more direct path. 

The ascent begins amongst gardens 
and vineyards—the vine flowing from 
tree to tree, and making of a whole 
field one continuous, harbour. The 
path next winds along a vast barren 
hill-side, utterly without verdure, 
whose brown ftirrows present the 
appearance of a ploughed field; but the 
clods here do not give way to the tread 
of yotfr animal; you stoop and touch 
them, they are of stone, they are tlio 
old lava. As you ascend, these clods 
grow larger, grow darker, till the 
narrow road winds between great 
blocks of black lava, pitched here and 
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there in the «ildest confusion, Ton 
then reach a level piece of road, on 
which stands the hermitage. 

Here Mr. and Miss Bloomfield 
paused. The rest proceeded some¬ 
what further ou horseback, till the 
mountain, taking the shape of a cone, 
presents a steep ascent, to be mastered 
only on foot. 

“Let ns pause a moment here," 
said Mildred, when they had dis¬ 
mounted, “ and look at the bay. I 
have longed several times upon the 
road to make a halt, but if I had, it 
would have been a signal for the 
general hubbub of conversation. You, 1 ’ 
she continued with a smile, “ are a 
sensible companion, you know how 
to be silent, or can talk in those 
snatches or broken utterances which 
rather relieve silence than dissipate it, 
which do not scare the gentle goddess 
altogether from our company. Had 
I asked my uncle to stop, he would 
immediately have commenced talking, 
and talked till we went on again.’’ 

The scene lay outstretched before 
them in all its beauty, and under an 
almost cloudless sky. One peculiar 
charm of^his celebrated bay depends 
on the islands scattered on both sides 
of its entrance, as Capri, Ischia, and 
others. These, as you shift your posi¬ 
tion on the bay, produce an endless 
variety—interlacing the azure water 
with stripes of blue mountainous land, 
in the same maimer as well-defined 
clouds arc sometimes set, ridge after 
ridge, in the clear sky. From tlicir 
present point of view, the centro of 
their picture was open sea, and the 
sides filled up and diversified by those 
islands. Seen under the mid-day sun, 
they appear invested in a mist oj 
light. 

“ They rise from the deep blue sea 
like sapphires that love bus bre.athed 
upon," said Winston. “What fan¬ 
tastic tricks,” he continued, “ but 
always beautiful—Nature plays under 
her own high heaven. The hills ou 
yonder coast, huge as they * are, 
have a way of hiding themselves in 
the very air — vanishing in the very 
light. And, look yonder, in the ex¬ 
treme distance, the light seems to have 
cut away the solid basis of the hills, 
and left nothing but the ridge, the 
w»vy outline, which one might expect 
to rise into the air,'it is.so cloud-like." 
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“ The eartli and heaven do so 
xtipgle here, there is no separating 
them,” said Mildred. “ I wonder not 
that, the inhabitants of such a region 
as this threw a certain dimuess, as 
, of twilight, over their future Elysium. 
Some difference it was necessary to 
imagine between it and their familiar 
earth, and could they fancy any thing 
more bright and beautiful than this?” 

“ Look behind you,” said Winston. 
She turned, and started at the sudden 
and complete contrast which the utter 
desolation of the scathed mountain pre¬ 
sented to her. 

They then addressed themselves to 
their somewhat arduous undertaking. 
Mildred had refused to be carried up 
hi a chair — had determined to walk. 
She had received a very accurate de¬ 
scription of this part of her task, and 
found things exactly as she expected. 
The side of the mountain seems, at 
first, composed of large loose stones, 
of a brown colour; but the lava, which 
assumes this shape, is not loose, and 
you step from projection to projection 
with perfect safety, — with the same 
fatigue,—neither more nor loss, as one 
walks up a flight of staire. It is 
rather a long flight, however, and 
there is no bannister. This last de¬ 
ficiency the guide is in the habit of 
supplying— to such as condescend to 
accept his assistance — by fastening a 
leathern strap round his waist, and 
giving the end of it into the hand of 
the traveller. Winston insisted upon 
putting this strap round his own waist, 
and that Mildred should allow him to 
take what , seemed to him the most 
enviable position of the guide. Jt 
was a dangerous experiment. Not 
the weight of Mildred — for she leant 
very lightly—it was not the weight 
of Mildred which he felt at every step 
was exhausting his strength, till his 
heart beat and his knees trembled. 
,Aft«r a little time he was compelled 
to sit down, faint as a child. Mildred 
was far from'guessing the cause of this 
sudden weakness, but requested that 
the belt might be again transferred to 
the guide. Nor did he hesitate a mo¬ 
ment. Had lie attempted to proceed 
much farther they might both have 
“been precipitated to the bottom.' 

Their .march was toilsome; and 
Mildred, taking advantage of a cotifc> 
in odious place, isat d&wn to jest njvon 
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the lava. At the altitude which they 
had reached the temperature changes, 
— a cold wintry wind was blowing— 
and she had not quite prepared herself 
for so sudden a change. Winston, 
anxious only that the breath of heaven 
should not visit her too rudely, and 
forgetting to ask himself whether there 
might not be a too familiar kindness 
in the act, pulled off a light over-coat 
which he wore, .and, making the best 
sliawl he could of it, put it over her 
shoulders. She was not a little con¬ 
fused at the unaffected anxiety, which 
had evidently given rise to this prompt 
attention ; and blushed as she refused 
to rob him of his own attire. She 
attempted, by some playful remark, to 
remove the feeling of embarrassment 
which had seized upon both parties. 

“ But from a poor gentleman,” 
replied Winston, alluding to some¬ 
thing that had passed between them 
at an earlier part of the day, “ any 
gift may be safely accepted. Like the 
priest, lie wears a tonsure, which at 
once gives him unusual privileges, and 
reduces him to a subject of indiffe¬ 
rence.” 

Mildred made no answer; but she 
thought that, in one of these cases, 
the tonsure was so little visible, was 
kept so much out of sight, that it 
might fail of its due precautionary 
influence. She rose, and they pro¬ 
ceeded on their walk, or, rather, their 
climbing. And now the volume of 
smoke which had, for some time, been 
concealed from view by the mountain 
itsolf, burst upon them, and a few 
minutes placed them on the summit. 
They stood within the crater, or what 
has "been such, for, at present, the 
mountain discharges itself through a 
lofty cone which rises on one side of 
this strange, black, sitlphnroiis amphi - 
theatre. All around them, however, 
the volcanic vapours were steaming 
up from innumerable crevices, and 
the hot lava pouring out, moving 
slowly, with a dull red heat. No need 
here of further clothing. Their feet 
were burning where they stood. They 
had again exchanged the cold of win¬ 
ter, not for the heat of summer, liut of 
a fnrnacc. 

There is a terrific grandeur in the 
scene. The black masses of lava, 
whose surface, here, is of the hue and 
texture of cinders, are piled aud jost- 
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led together with the utmost irregu¬ 
larity, with deep fissures between 
them, in the same manner, though 
the material , is so different, as tho 
blocks of ice in the glaciers of Mont 
Blanc. Sometimes those cindery sur¬ 
faces undulate and take the appear¬ 
ance of black coils, as of a huge cable 
laid in parallel folds. These coils, as 
you advance, are explained; for you 
will see the dull red lava sweltering 
out from underneath one of those 
great blocks, in along and narrow wave, 
which does not subside, but stiffens as 
it cools, 'and, in this form, is pushed 
forward by the succeeding wave. In 
another part, the lava is flowing in a 
small stream, about a foot in breadth, 
just as the metal in a fouudery, but 
more slowly, and the surface dimmed 
with a black scaly film; on raising 
which, with your stick, the flame 
bursts out. It flows so slowly that, 
sometimes, you must watch it nar¬ 
rowly before you detect the motion; 
you may be looking at such a stream 
and not suspect it to be this stealthy 
Phlegetlion, till suddenly it is seen to 
stir, like a vast serpent moving in its 
sleep. 

To the left of them, as they stood 
in this crater, the wall of the moun¬ 
tain enclosed them in, utterly without 
vestige of any kind of verdure, bare 
brown ore, with fissures exhaling their 
sulphurous vapour; before them, ex¬ 
tending to and meeting the horizon, lay 
the tumbled masses of black lava, 
with the glowing at intervals of their 
dull red furnaces, and every where the 
same vapour steaming up; and at 
tjbeir right rose the conical summit 
from which Vesuvius was discharging 
its artillery, the sides of which are 
covered with a green and yellow sul¬ 
phur that, elsewhere, might be mis¬ 
taken at a distance for some sort of 
moss or other vegetation, but the eye 
has learnt to expect here nothing of 
so peaceful a nature. From this cone 
volleys of huge stones were perpetually 
issuing, with thunder-like explosions; 
and, above all, that majestic column 
of smoke! Smoke seems a very ordi¬ 
nary word, expressive of a very drdi¬ 
nary thing, but it forms here no ordi- 
naiy spectacle. At each explosion it 
burets up impetuously, struggling like 
frenzy from its imprisonment, revolv-. 
ing with amazing rapidity, thick, 
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turbid, ruddy, mixed with flame; as 
it rises, it revolves less rapidly, add 
becomes more pure, more calm; ever 
rising higher, and expanding in greater 
and purer volumes, it at length mis the 
heavens, towering majestically, whiter 
than the whitest cloud, and floating 
Off in light ctlioriai vapours, which the 
blue sky gladly receives. “ The 
spirit of Beauty,” said Mildred, as she 
gazed upwards, “ has triumphed." 

As she looked with increasing inte¬ 
rest on this spectacle, the spirit of 
enterprise grew strong within her, and 
she wished to ascend this cone itself. 
But besides that- the huge stones 
which at that time were being con¬ 
stantly projected, rendered the expe¬ 
dition dangerous, the guide assured 
her that the fatigue would be to her 
excessive. In fact, he resolutely de¬ 
clined to lend his aid to such a scheme. 

“ If you had been alone,” she said 
to Winston, “ you would have gone 
farther. I am a sore hiuderance to 
yon, 1 fear.” 

“ On the contrary,” he replied, if 
you had not come, I should not have 
ascended so far as this.” 

And he spoke the simple truth; for 
Vesuvius itself would have been for¬ 
gotten in the society of Mildred. To 
ascend the mountain at niglit-timc had 
been one of the most conspicuous ob¬ 
jects he had proposed to himself in his 
’visit to Italy; but as it was out of the 
question (the uncle and aunt would 
not have listened to it for a moment) 
that she should accompany him- in 
such an expedition, he had at once 
foregone it, or rather it had slipped 
from his thoughts. 

After some time longer spent in this 
remarkable scene, they began their 
descent, which they found to be quite 
an easy and amusing piece of busi¬ 
ness. "The descent is made on a side 
of the mountain covered with loose 
ashes that yield to the foot. Up tbis 
it would be impossible to get,’ but you 1 
go down it with the same’ facility as 
if you were skating along the side of 
the mountain. Mildred, vith the. 
help of a staff, accomplished this part 
of her task with much ease, and net 
without hilarity. 

Mr. and Miss Bloomfield were hap|>y 
to sec them return — had begun to 
weaker what could keep them to long 
—had for some time grown quite tired 

p 
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of their own position. The carriage 
h*4 been ordered to come slowly 
invalid by the other road, and meet 
them at the hermitage. It was wait¬ 
ing for them. They wore all willing 
to enter it, and return by the carriage 
read to Naples. 

On the ride home Mildred was very 
silent. Many little incidents had 
occurred, many words had dropped, 
during the course of the day, which 
became subjects of reflection, not-quite 
so calm as the works of art or nature 
had hitherto supplied. Winston—she 
could not refuse to see it—loved! 
But loved, as he desired to intimate, 
without the least hope, the least pro¬ 
spect of alliance. Well, she was 
warned. What remained for her but 
to keep her own heart quite sure V 
Keep! was she quite sure that she still 
retained it in undisputed custody ? 

But we have lost sight, all this 
while, of Mrs. Jackson ami her daugh¬ 
ter, which it was not our intention to 
do. They had not lost sight of Win¬ 
ston. As they lipd inquired of him, 
when at Rome, what hotel he would 
recommend them at Naples, and as he 
had veiy naturally mentioned the one 
he had selected for himself, it was not 
at all surprising that he should find 
himself, one afternoon, seated very 
snugly by Mrs. and Miss Jackson, at 
the comfortable quiet tobh-d'hote of 
the HoteldesEtrangers. Happily there 
existed no secrets, and no division, of 
opinion between the mother and 
daughter on what now chiefly pre¬ 
occupied the thoughts of both. Mrs. 
Jackson had herself conceived a great 
partiality for Winston—sympathised 
entirely with her daughter’s romantic 
attachment—and was willing to pro¬ 
mote her views by all means in her 
power. She was at heart a generous 
woman, though certain petty and 
rooted habits would, at first acquain¬ 
tance, lead to an opposite impression. 
There was nothing she was not ready 
to do for Winston. It was only the 
good sense, or the;'somewhat better 
sense, of the daughter, that prevented 
her at Rome from secretly calling for 
his bill and paying it- for him behind 
his, back. At Naples, Winston almost 
: always met thfrn at the dinner table; 
and' it was impossible for him to be 
churlish towards persons who seethed 
so very pleased with whatever lie 
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said, and so kindly disposed towards 
him. Mrs. Jackson was confidential 
in the extreme as to the several items 
which formed her worldly prosperity, 
and very clearly intimated the ex¬ 
tremely benevolent designs she bad 
upon himself. To Louisa, indeed, it 
was a sad blow and heavy discourage¬ 
ment when she met him in the com¬ 
pany of one so beautiful as Mildred; 
but she had tact enough, even from 
Winston himself, to extract certain 
particulars respecting the fortune of 
the lady, which went far to set her 
fears at rest. 

And now began in Winston’s mind 
one of the saddest conflicts and con¬ 
fusions that could visit a poor mortal. 
On the one hand was hopeless pas¬ 
sion— poverty forbidding; on the 
other, a fdrtune ottered to a needy 
gentleman—ay, and affection too, if 
lie could resign himself to accept it.. 
Strhngc as it may seem, it was his 
very love for Mildred that gave its 
greatest influence to the fortune of 
Miss Jackson. By a marriage with 
this latter lady he should escape from 
the tortures of his hopeless passion; 
it would be a refuge from this, ami all 
like disquietudes. Most people will 
be doubtless of opinion that the at¬ 
tractions of wealth need no auxiliary. 
Those, however, who are well read in 
the human heart, will have no diffi¬ 
culty in believing ns when we say of 
Winston, that if-he had never en¬ 
countered Mildred, he would have 
merely smiled at the idea of a marriage 
with Louisa Jackson. It now came 
recommended to him as an escape 
from an intolerable torture.; lie would 
rush into matrimony as a shelter from 
love. 

When passing the morning in the 
society of Mildred, not a single frag¬ 
ment of a thought fell to the share of 
Louisa. But when, having left her, 
lie proceeded to his hotel with a heavy 
and perplexed heart, and asked him¬ 
self where all this was tending—when 
he afterwards found himself seated 
by the side of two persons, somewhat 
silly and ridiculous it is true, but kind- 
hearted and most amiably disposed, 
able and anxious to offer him that 
only safe harbour of life which pro¬ 
perty builds up for tts — a harbour, 
too, which would secure him from 
that wild tempest so evidently pro- 
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paring for him—it seemed that a very 
little more would torn the balance in 
favour of Louisa. 

That very little more , an incident 
which we have to record, supplied. 

Whilst walking and sitting with 
Mildred in the Villa KeaJe, he had 
noticed that a tall, military-looking 
gentletnan had appeared singularly 
struck with the beauty of his fair 
companion. In this there was no¬ 
thing unusual. Few people passed 
her without paying a certain silent 
homage to those blue eyes and their 
singular sweetness of expression. 
Even the common people, even the. 
beggars, when they had received their 
alms and stayed no longer to beg, 
would still stay, lingering about, to 
catch another look at that face, when 
it should be turned towards them. 
But in the stranger’s manner there 
was something more, than admiration 
expressed ; and, what was more re¬ 
markable and more alarming to the 
feelings of Winston, Mildred herself 
manifested towards this stranger — if 
he were a stranger — an almost equal 
degree of interest. On the last oc¬ 
casion, when they encountered him, 
this gentleman was observed to turn 
and follow them, and watch them to 
the door of Air. Bloomfield’s residence. 
Winston, after parting with his com¬ 
panion, re-entered the gardens oppo¬ 
site, and from this position he saw 
the same stranger return ttf> Mr. 
Bloomfield’s door, ring at the hell, 
ask, as it seemed, several questions 
of the porter, and then — cuter the 
house! 

As he stood staring at tins inex¬ 
plicable vision, he was accosted by a 
.young Englishman, with whom lie 
had some slight travelling acquain¬ 
tance ; and, by a singular coincidence, 
the very first question his companion 
put., was — wind her he knew that 
gentleman who had just entered the 
house opposite V 

“ No ! do you ? ” was the prompt 
reply of Winston. 

“ I do not,” said the other; “ but 
T confess T am rather curious to learn. 
He must be somebody — travels in 
grand style—has taken the best rooms 
in the Victoria I took him for a 
Russian prince, but he speaks English 
like a native.” 

“ The Russians arc said to be such 
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good linguists, this may be no. cri-; 
terion,” said Winston, hiding, as best 
he could, under the commonplace 
remark, the agitation that he felt. 
He very soon made some excuse to 
escape from his companion, and re¬ 
turned to his hotel. That day he 
was at dinner more absent than usual; 
yet there was something in his manner 
which Louisa liked, which gave her 
more hope than she had lately enter¬ 
tained. 

The next morning Winston called 
as usual at the Bioomfields. They 
hud ridden out; and he learned, on 
inquiry, that his scat in the carriage 
had been occupied by this mysterions 
stranger. Where should lie go ? what 
should lie do V He now felt how 
complete a slave he had become --- 
bow utterly dependent for all his 
happiness upon another, llis happi¬ 
ness ! what but misery could lie reap 
from this passion V And now' to love 
was to lx: added all the pangs of 
jealousy. 

He entered the gardens opposite 
the Villa lieale. That “ prince of 
promenades,” as some one has called 
it, extending its it does along a quay 
unparalleled for the beauty of its 
position, with its thick dark shelter 
of olives on the one. side of you, and 
its light and graceful avenue of acacias 
on the other, with its statues sur¬ 
rounded each by its parterre of 
flowers or niched in its green recess, 
with the fountain bubbling from the 
ground at its feet — all had ceased to 
please. At one part the promenade 
projects into a small semicircle, fitted 
up with marble seats, which com¬ 
mands an uninterrupted view of the 
bay and oi‘ Vesuvius. It is difficult 
to recognise our old boisterous frioud, 
the sea, such as we know him in our 
northern latitudes, in the dancing 
blue waters which, stirred by #ie 
lightest breeze, arc here flinging the 
whitest foam over the polished black 
rocks or stones that line these coasts, 
and still more in the glassy azure 
which extends, like a lake, in the 
distance: it is a scene to induce the 
most perfect repose. But Winston 
found uo repose in it, and its beatty 
awoke not a single emotion of enthu¬ 
siasm. lie turned towards Vesuvius. 
Its column of smoke, rising always 
there, neither subsiding nor increasing. 
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fftoW Irritated him by its sameness and 
’ Its constancy. “ Always thus 1” ho 
^efifcafiy exclaimed. “ Why does it 
'••'•apt' explode at once? Why not at 
,^hCe give out all its rage?" 

■ 1%i - He passed through the gardens. 
They lead, at the further extremity, 
ItitO an open space, where much rabble 
assemble, where a sort of market is 
'held, and where, on the neighbouring 
k beach, the fishermen draw up their 
hbats: fishermen bare-legged, bare- 
* thighed, but legs and thighs not of 
; fiesh but mahogany. At other times 
' he had beeu amused with the sudden 
contrast this scene affords with the 
.well-dressed crowd within the gardens. 
It now disgusted him. There was 
nothing bat noise and dirt, nothing 
but dust and heat, and glare. The 
various beggars who had often vexed 
him by theft clamours, but had gene¬ 
rally ended by extorting from him 
lome pence and some good-humour, 
were quite intolerable. The little 
" children, with their naked feet, tanned 
and dusted to the colour of the road, 
girt with their scanty complement of 
rags, with nothing on earth but their 
little shrill voices — their Signor ! 
Signor ! — to get their daily morsel 
with, and who had so often, when 
Mildred was at his side, received a 
whole handful of copper coins amongst 
them, now excited not the least com¬ 
miseration, called forth nothing but 
some passing execration upon the 
slovenly government that could per¬ 
mit human life to sink down into all 
the wildness, and more than the desti¬ 
tution of the brute animal. 

After the lapse of some hours, spent 
in this horrible restlessness, he again 
called on the Bloomfields. They had 
returned from their drive, lfe ran up 
the stairs: but, when be reached the 
landing-place, he paused. Perhaps 
that stranger might have returned 
with them. The door of the drawing¬ 
room was half-open: he looked, and 
saw that formidable intruder seated 
there. He was not formidable, evi¬ 
dently, to Mildred. She stood grace¬ 
fully before him, and, putting back his 
dark hair from his fine manly brow, 
she stooped, and laid a kiss upon liis 
forehead. Winston drew back in¬ 
stantly, and hurried from the house. 

He had not retreated, however, so 
quickly, but that he had been seen by 
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Mildred-—thanks to the tall mirror 
before which.she stood, and which had 
faithfully reflected his image. Had 
lie been less distracted, he would have 
heard a soft voice call him by his 
name, from the head of the stairs; 
but he heard nothing, and he seemed 
to see nothing, as he strode along the 
street, and, rushing into his hotel, shut 
himself up in his room. “ This intole¬ 
rable anguish!” he cried; “ it must 
have an end. To a passion which it¬ 
self is the merest despair, must I add 
the maddest of jealousies?” 

That day, after the dinner was con¬ 
cluded, Winston accepted an invita¬ 
tion which Mrs. Jackson had often 
pressed upon him in vain, to adjourn 
to her sitting-room, aud partake of a 
dessert there. He accepted the invi¬ 
tation. It sealed liis fate; and he in¬ 
tended that it should. He left that 
room—he, the lover of Mildred—the 
affianced of Louisa Jackson! 

The next morning-—it was a sleep¬ 
less night that intervened—he paid 
his respects, with the due appearance 
of felicity upon his countenance, to 
Mrs. Jackson aud her daughter. It 
was into their carriage he was now to 
enter, to take one of those drives in 
the environs which lm had so often 
enjoyed with Mildred. It was to 
their admiration he was now to listen 
and respond. 

The party w as preparing to start, 
when ^message was brought to them 
that two ladies were below who 
wished to speak to Mr. Winston. 
Mrs. Jackson, all anxiety to be polite, 
told the servant to show the ladies 
into her room. Immediately after 
Miss Bloomfield and Mildred Wil¬ 
loughby were, ushered up stairs. 

Never was Mildred looking more 
beautiful, for never was she so happy 
in her life. The name even of Mrs. 
Jackson she had never heard pro¬ 
nounced ; and, not aware of being in 
the apartment of that lady, but con¬ 
sidering she was in some room des¬ 
tined for tlic reception of visiters, alio 
merely made to the ladies that slight 
curtsey by which the presence of a 
stranger is recognised, and imme¬ 
diately turned and addressed herself 
to Winston. 

“Congratulate me!” she said. 
“ Congratulate me!—But first I must 
repeat my message from Mr. Bloom- 
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field, who, insists upon it that you 
break through your unsocial rule, and 
dine with him to-day. And now again 
congratulate me! My father has re¬ 
turned from India. It was ho whom 
we called the mysterious stranger. 
As to the conflicting ‘reports which 
had been spread of him in England, 
you shall hear all at leisure. But he 
has returned!— and ho has returned 
wealthy and amiable.” 

There was a Slight tremor in her 
voice as she uttered these last words. 
That slight tremor, it was the response 
now given to certain passionate but 
desponding declarations, which ho had 
«o often half uttered in her ear. 

The answer came one day too late. 
Winston stood as if struck dumb. His 
rage, his shame, his agony of vexa¬ 
tion, he knew not how to express. 
And indeed there was that convulsion 
in his throat which, if he had at¬ 
tempted to speak, would have choked 
his utterance. But there was one 
amongst the party who found words 
fit for the occasion, and quite ex¬ 
planatory. In what she conceived 
the prettiest manner in the world, 
Louisa Jackson laid her hand upon 
Winston’s shoulder. She had heard 
something of an invitation — “But, 
Alfred dear,” she said, “ you will not 
surely dine out to-day!” 

Mildred started at the tone of that 
address, telling as it did so strange a 
history, so utterly unexpected. Then 
collecting herself, and taking the arm 
of Miss Bloomfield, she expressed her 
regret, in some words of course, that 
they could not have the pleasure of 
Mi - . Winston’s company to dinner, 
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and, curtseying slightly to the rest 
the society, withdrew. , •; 

What a drama had passed between 
them, and in silence! What feelings, 
had been hidden under those few 
words of formal and ceremonious 
speech! 

No sooner had she left than Win¬ 
ston rushed into his own apartment. 
Amongst the curiosities which he h^d 
collected in Italy was a genuine 
stiletto. This had sometimes accom¬ 
panied him in his solitaiy rambles; 
and of late he had sometimes, in his 
moods of despondency, contemplated 
that instrument*, thinking the while of 
some other purpose than that of strik¬ 
ing a foe to which it - might be appli¬ 
cable. They are dangerous moments 
which we spend in reflecting on the, 
mere possibility of some fatal act. 
The, imagination becomes familiarised; 
with the deed. When the fiery and 
ungovernable passion falls upon us, 
it finds the train ready laid. Win- 
stou locked his door — ran to the 
stiletto—buried it in his heart! 

The horror and distraction of Louisa 
and licr mother may be easily ima¬ 
gined. It might be a subject of more 
deep and curious interest to trace the 
infiueuce of such a catastrophe on .the 
mind of Mildred; but this also we 
must leave to the reflection and per¬ 
spicacity of the reader. Mr. Bloom¬ 
field and his sister soon after left 
Italy, embarking in the steam-boat 
direct for Marseilles : they had grown 
weary of travel. Colonel Willoughby 
and his daughter Mildred took the 
route by land, and quitted Naples for 
the north of Italy and the Alps. 
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The idea embodied in the following verses is the subject of an old German legend) intended, 
fjMfbap* somewhat painfully, to represent a repining and diseased spirit awed by a tearful 
vision of oventual futurity into a becoming resignation for the earl;loss of those who might 
July* proved unequal to the temptations of a longer life. 

A mother mounted her children dead, 

Two blooming boys, whose opening prime 

Along her path a light had sited, 

'Now quenched, alas! before its time. 

Site mourned as one who dreamed that here 
Our home and dwelling place should be; 

She mourned as if she felt no fear 
Of earthly sin and misery. 

Once, in the watches of the night, 

Before her dim and tearful eye, 

Beyond the clouds an opening bright 
Revealed a vision of the sky. 

There, amid amaranthine bowers, 

Where God’s own glory seemed to shine. 

She saw, on beds of golden flowers, 

Her dear departed ones recline. 

Thence bending down, a pitying smile. 

Their fair illumined features wore : 

“ For us uow freed from guilt and guile, * 

O, dearest mother, weep no more !” 

But still her tears rebellious flow, 

And still she raves of angry fate, 

As if, with blind and selfish wo, 

She. grudged her children's blissful state. 


Again in visions of the night, 

Sent to impart a sad relief, 

The matron saw another sight 

That stayed the torrent of her grief. 

A youth, by '.vine to madness stirred, 
Stood brawling on 11n* midnight street, 
And as a clash of swords w'as heard, 
Sunk lifeless at a rival’s feel. 


New horrors o’er her senses steal; 

She sees, appearing through the gloom, 

A hardened outlaw on the wheel, 

While crowds around applaud his doom. 

She gazed upon the hapless youth, 

She gazed upon the hardened man, 

And ((awnings of the dreadful truth 
To rise upon her soul began. 

Then thus a voice was heard to say, 

“ What now they are thine eye hath seen : 
Here, had they not been snatch’d away, 

See also what they would have been.” 
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A RIDE TO MAGNESIA. 
STAGE FIRST. 


Smyrna is a capital starting point 
for eastern expeditions, though it is 
too full of gadors, of every description, 
to be, in itself, a fair specimen of ori¬ 
entalism. The man would carry home 
a queer account of Turkey who should 
begin his notes at Smyrna, and, pass¬ 
ing up the Dardanelles, make up his 
book as lie travelled overland from 
Constantinople to .Jannina, en route 
to Tower Stairs. This is the approved 
track, or, perhaps, it may be up the 
Danube in the Austrian steamer. Such 
an expedition is capital fun, no doubt, 
and to be recommended to any of our 
Mends with a little loose cash, and 
some six weeks’ holiday. It. intro¬ 
duces to many notabilities, first-rate 
in their way, but not to that singular 
notability, the genuine old Osmauli. 
lie is a branch of the ethnographical 
tree that will not flourish in European 
atmosphere; though the same exube¬ 
rance of vigour that first sent forth the 
mighty shoot from central Asia, has 
prevailed to pass through the feeble 
defences of the West. It is as an 
overgrown weakling that he exists in 
our <] imrter of the world. 11 is eyes are 
without fire, his manners without the 
stamp of originality. Heajuecumbs be¬ 
neath the presence of the Frank,—the 
bated and despised, and yet the feared 
and the envied. The better feelings of 
his nature sutler from the constant 
presence of those whose superiority 
he is forced to admire, but whose per¬ 
sonal character he naturally detests. 
Slidi conflict of feeling cannot bat be 
with detriment to the spirit, which, so 
fettered, refuses the generous offices of 
brotherhood, and yields the debt of 
civility only from policy or by con¬ 
straint. llow different is this man 
in his proper country! where the 
usages and language, and ideas are 
unmixedly those which have been bis 
father’s before him ; where the lead¬ 
ing idea of < 7 odors is, that they are in¬ 
fidel dogs, who eat. pork and are unen¬ 
lightened of Islam; and where every 
one firmly believes that the whole set 
of Franks are allowed to occupy and 
rale only by the clemency of their 
high and mighty lord the I’adisliah ! 
Here the Turk may condescend, and 


here lie can be truly generous and 
hospitable. The Frank comes as awaaa-, J 
derer from his own remote settlement ; 
(somewhere or other at the woridte 
end,) to see the lords of the earth, the ^ 
true believers. He is a poor ignorant , 
stranger who cannot speak a word of , 
intelligible language. It is kind, and 
gratifying to self-esteem, to receive 
such an one, and show him those good 
things that shaTl make him sigh to re¬ 
turn to Ids own forlorn fatherlaud. Be¬ 
sides all this, 1 he outward modifications 
affecting the European Turk spoil his 
nationality. 'J'lie reforms of Mahmoud, 
and of the present sultan, have wofuliy 
cut up the appearance of tlieii- sub¬ 
jects ; and, of course, sumptuary, 
changes such as these affect especially 
those who mix with the world, ami 
are near court. Who can believe in 
the ill-looking fellow with smooth face, 
regular built boots, and tight frock coat, 
buttoned up to the chin, — to say no¬ 
thing of the wretched red cap he wears j 
instead of a tiuban V That a Turk! 
pshaw! 

When J landed at that nest of 
pirates, Valona,—what time we bore 
a message to the respectable inhabi¬ 
tants, that unless they took a little 
more pains to grow honest, we should 
be. under certain painful necessities 
with respect to them, — was I to look 
upon that wretched rabble as Turks? 
Men dressed in every variety of shabby 
frock coat and trousers; and, above 
all, men who were undisguised in the 
exhibition of vulgar curiosity. What 4 
amount of excitement would it take 
to make a genuine Turk open the eyes 
of astonishment? or, should he even, 
be betrayed into an unguarded Mash- 
liallah! lfas the power of morbid at¬ 
traction been discovered which may 
draw him from his seat and lead him 
to any effort of inquiry V When, then, 

I saw these people flocking together 
on their jetty to meet us, I at.once 
recognised them as mongrel and de¬ 
generated. They were queer fellows 
in their w ay, too, quite worthy of ob¬ 
servation. 'Hie whole community arc 
piratical; the youth practically, the 
seniors by counsel. They manage 
their c\il deeds with a singleness of 
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pat-pose- that neglects no feasible op- 
j-portuuity ; and with a caution that 
Swatrains' from doubtful attempts, and 
fpfctiost secures them from capture. 
They are not like the pirates of the 
; ^mutiealitovelB, who embark in a sea- 
Ingoing ship, and stand by to fight it 
‘iv'^ont with any cruisers they may meet. 
V$dke cautious sportsmen, they mark 
down their prey first, and do not 
waste powder and shot. In a breeze 
there is no danger on their coast. But 
tro botideth the- trabaccalo or short- 
handed merchantman that may happen 
to be becalmed in their sight. Incon¬ 
tinent they launch their boats, — 
terrible vessels that bold twenty or 
thirty armed men besides the rowers, 
and cleave their irresistible course to¬ 
wards the motionless and defenceless 
victim. On such occasions it is only by 
rare hap that any individual survives 
tell the talc and cry for vengeance. 
And how shall this cry be satisfied? The 
bibody work is no sooner over than its 
traces are obliterated and the com¬ 
munity restored to the appearance of 
iuoffensiveness: the boats are pulled up 
on shore, the crews dispersed. Should 
an avenger arrive on the spot, he finds 
the miserable huts either deserted or 
tenanted by women and old men. 
How Can these lie made to suffer for 
other men’s offences, or forced to give 
information which they declare them¬ 
selves not-to possess? 

The same dissatisfaction must l>e 
confessed with Previsa Saloniea, that 
place of steady disrespectability, which 
- has maintained its bad character since 
Hi© apostolic days, and even with 
Constantinople. This last is a gem 
of the earth, but its beauties are to a 
great extent those of civilised elabora¬ 
tion. Courtiers form but one species, 
and breathe pretty much the same at-, 
Biosphere throughout the world, lie 
who has studied them throughout the 
world has marked only the circum¬ 
stantial differences of locality produc¬ 
ing their effect on a spring of action, 
itself one and constant. To search 
out and know this principle it may be 
useful to visit foreign courts; but,Han, 
beyond the exhibition of this one 
phase of character, does not flourish 
in such places. If the best place of 
Observation be not actually the wilder¬ 
ness, became that too is as extensive, 
calling forth necessarily particular 
energies, and exhibiting to a great 


extent one effect, we may take favour¬ 
able ground somewhere midway be¬ 
tween the extremes. It is to the heart 
mid centre of a country that we should 
go for the vigorous current of its 
life. Here the colour is vivid, .the 
speciality preserved, the family fea¬ 
tures of our brethren distinguish¬ 
able. 

I suppose it was some such profound 
rumination as this that suggested to my 
two friends and mj-self the idea of the 
cruise hereinafter to bo recorded. All 
throe were right, travel-smitten, a state 
of mind which marvellously thrives on 
slight nourishment. We had had 
substantial food in this way, and were 
proportionately vigorous in enterprise. 
We bad seen at odd times a good deal 
of onr frionds the Turks, but it had 
been chiefly of the vagabonds near the 
coast.' Into all sorts of queer crecksnnd 
corners had we found our way in boat 
expeditions, that most capital inode 
of adventure; though rather ticklish 
for those who are not pretty strong m 
numbers. So had we dug into the 
sinuosities of Greece, of which both 
eastern ami western borders wete 
familiar to us; and it is not a little 
that J would take for my Horace, 
which I bore with me up the Ambra- 
cian Gulf, and which hears over tho 
“ nunc est bibendum " the note of my 
personal presence off Actium. Plea¬ 
sant, too, ane the recollections of our 
visit to Kieopolis, the mighty monu¬ 
ment of this victory, now serving, as 
all things earthly must one day serve, 
to display the victory of time. We 
were forced to walk on this occasion, 
as to have touched a saddle or animal 
would have exposed us to the penalties 
of quarantine. Our good friend Acb- 
met walked before with a Tong stick, 
booming the people off, who shrank 
from our contact right and left, as if 
we had been the lords of the soil, or 
as if it had been they T instead of us, 
who bad to fear the plague-compro¬ 
mising touch. And then when we 
returned hungry as hunters from our 
march, full of ready forgiveness for 
any faults of cookery, what a banquet 
was that which consular hospitality 
had prepared! Oh, the jocosity of 
that breakfast, which was in the open 
aii*, because we could not go into the 
house, where we could take nothing 
from, and could give nothing to, the 
ladies, but had to keep them at most 
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respectful distance, and be civil under 
the control of a vigilant guardiano. 

There is no mode of travelling which 
can possibly be compared to this boat- 
•work. The scope of such proceeding 
is certainly, by comparison, confined; 
but, so far as it goes, nothing is to be 
mentioned in the same day with it — 
that is, so far as comfort is concerned. 
Places even inland may be visited in 
this way, for almost any where a 
horse or two can be mustered, and 
the craft left in charge of her'crew. 
What a difference between taming into 
your own berth at night, and affording 
the amusement one does on shore to the 
licilenic vermin. One good joke in 
this way happened to me once upon a 
time, showing what quarters travellers 
may stumble upon even with the best 
recommendations. A large party of 
ns had started, particularly reeom- 
mended by letter from the consular 
agent Of a place that shall be name¬ 
less, to no less a person than the 
DemareH of a high-sounding Greek 
town, who was to do every thing for 
us in the way of billeting. By great 
■exertion, and with aching bones, we 
managed to reach this place after 
night-fall, prolonging, for its hope’s 
sake, our course through a most break¬ 
neck road, and through unseen but 
clamorous numbers of their wolf-like 
dogs. At last wc came up with a 
miserable shed, which proved to be 
the mansion of the great man. Of 
course we should have looked for no 
other floor but the mudden one we 
found, had it not been for our magni¬ 
ficent recommendation, which war¬ 
ranted the expectation of a suite of 
apartments. But the floor was so 
packed with goods and chattels, afford¬ 
ing the most comfortable roosting for 
the fleas, and with children who 
■brought in cver-fresh collections to 
tlie stock, that among the many un- 
■delcctable nights we passed, none 
■equalled in horrors that one of official 
Introduction and high classical asso¬ 
ciation. And such is pretty generally 
the hap of him who ventures to pass 
the night in one of those habitations 
where sweeping and washing remain 
■exotics, and where the aw7oytfovec ac¬ 
quire impenetrable skins. Now, all 
this sort of thing yon avoid in a boat, 
besides converting the mere locomo¬ 
tion from a frequent punishment into 
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a delight: always supposing, be If 
remembered, that you have not to 
beat your way home up the Sinus. 
Saronicus against a tempest. But* 
the old story of the rose and the thorn 
comes in hero too. By land youare 
exposed to the misevieaof your nighty 
ly quarterings: by sea you may m* 
joice your heart with the beauties with 
which Nature rejoices to adorn, many 
of which she reserves for, the coast, 
and plunge each morning into the 
brine with air unsmarting skin; and 
if you be a genuine lover of the ■ pic¬ 
turesque, you will be no less eager to 
seek it among tlie fantasies of human 
society than among the rocks and 
crags of a landscape. 

So thought I and my two friends 
as we sat smoking the chibouque of 
reflection, at that best of Smyrna’s 
cates, on the French quay. We wore 
unanimous on the conclusion that 
Smyrna had no earthly right to the 
title of a Turkish city, except the 
accident of its happening to be in 
Turkey. Ton may go half over the 
place and meet not”a single Turk, ex¬ 
cept those wonderful fellows, tlie por¬ 
ters, whose Herculean powers have 
been so often noticed; or perhaps 
friend Iiassan, the chief of the police, 
making a progress, with some couple 
of grim attendants. In fact, in the 
motley of its society, if any one 
colour prevail, it is that of France: 
for among all decent people her lan¬ 
guage is spoken, and in all reunions 
of pretension, her colonists cure the 
more numerous body. The Greeks, 
to be sure, arc in great plenty, but 
they occupy chiefly the lower, grades. 
And as it so happens that tlie Sisters 
of Charity lmvc here an establish¬ 
ment, and maintain, with much 
ability and diligence, a female school, 
the only one in the place— and that 
the Lazarists are equally sedulous-la 
their province, it seems not unlikely 
that Smyrna will become entirely. 
French in spirit, so far an the .upper 
classes arc concerned. At. present 
tlie mixture only savours strongly o$ 
the Gallic ingredient. And a most 
agreeable mixture it makes, affording 
the blended essences of many nation!* 
Few who have seen much of that 
society can entertain itsreffeetioh 
without pleasure ; and all ure wise to 
make the most of its image, as the 
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.icritte world affords no twin eatablish- 
ment. Coming from many parts of 
the colonists have, by the in- 
*™r<lttence8 of climate and association, 
been blended into a general assimila¬ 
tion of character, yet retaining the 
one or two salient points of nation¬ 
ality. Their physiognomies express 
rfhe wild influences of Ionia ; and it 
would be vain to seek in fheir native 
OOOntries sneb beautiful specimens of 
French or Italian women (I except 
Englishwomen) as arc to be found in 
this birth-place of poetry. It, is a 
City of wonderful linguists, for the 
necessities of intercourse demand at 
least three, and in many cases four, 
languages: Greek with the servants, 
Italian with the shop-keepers, ami 
French among the pol ishccl. Id any of 
them possess more than this number, 
and truly wonderful it is to sec them 
tern from one guest to another in their 
pleasant assemblies, and to each ad¬ 
dress the tongue of his proper coun¬ 
try. The same causes that loosened 
the vowels and softened the utterance 
of the old Greek in Ionia, have (lipped 
in honey the tongues of the modern 
Levantines; and whatever they be 
speaking it is always melHfluously. 
It is no less true that the old grace of 
these shores revives in the persons of 
the ladies, and gives a Lydian soft¬ 
ness to an that they do. Whether 
.you mark the Armenian matron, lan¬ 
guid from her siesta, seeking the 
breeze at her lattice; or the more 
active Frank maiden at the hour of 
ler evening promenade, you are ever 
struck with the idea of grace and 
.poetry. But chiefly is it pleasant 
to mark them when the unruffled sea, 
and cloudless moon, invite them to 
.wander on the marina, ami embark 
on the waters—when the hot sun has 
persecuted the day, and evening first 
allowed to breathe freely. There is 
the bay alive with boats, and resonant 
of music and laughter, and the shore 
alive with gay promenaders. There 
are certain seasons when it might be 
presumed that the Smymists divorce 
night from sleep; for often have I 
listened to the cheerful sound till long 
past midnight, and still has some pass¬ 
ing boat brought music to contribute 
to my dreams. Or, take your hat, 
and wander forth at evening to the 
banks cf Moles, where llomer sang 
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—whose waters have washed the feet 
of the epic father, and say whether 
Homer’s self would not acknowledge 
these groups aa worthy of the soil. 

Now this is all pleasant exceeding¬ 
ly, but to enjoy this sort of thing-sas- 
tainedly one should not have an Eng¬ 
lish constitution. We are a phlegma¬ 
tic set, to whom such zests should be 
dealt out homoeopathically: else do 
we soon begin to criticise and take. 
exceptions. Now it so happens that 
we had entered upon the experience 
of this dclectability with every good 
disposition towards it, but a still bet¬ 
ter disposition towards the getting 
l>eyon<l it if we could, that we might 
see something of the real state of the 
people. We soon voted Smyrna a 
bore, as was likely with those who in 
coming thither had been bent on using 
it only as a stepping-stone to get far¬ 
ther. But this was more easily said 
than done with us, who were travel¬ 
lers not for our own fancy’s sake, 
but in the service of her most gracious 
Majesty. Had ,we been simply un¬ 
fettered, our will war- good to have 
started directly coastward, and to 
have explored those vast tracts of 
Asia Minor, of so much of which 
nothing is known. The country be¬ 
tween the coast and the western bor¬ 
der of Persia, explored in a direct 
line, not going towards Eszeroun, and 
a divergence southward towards and 
about Carumania, would be a fine field 
for travel. We could well afford to 
receive some addition to our know¬ 
ledge of the central parts of Asia 
Minor, and I should Uke right well 
■to be one uf two bound to the borders 
of lake Van, to pay a visit to the 
Armenian patriarch. But such an 
expedition would take a doal of time 
and of money. Now we had but the 
short interval of time at our disposal, 
during which it was judged that Bri¬ 
tannic interests might suffer our ab¬ 
sence witliout detriment. Happily 
for us, we knew that foreign infection 
was but skin deep in this country; so 
that, although the curious recesses 
were beyond our reach, we might, by 
a comparatively short expedition, 
arrive at the texture and substance of 
the mass. Two cities invited us, 
Aidin, and Magnesia, both of which 
are, as nearly as possible, free from 
foreigners: for the rajahs, though 
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they beCSuirtiaa*, are not, of coerce, 
to be eoseldtovi foreign to that soil, 
in which they have been implanted 
since before its occupation by the 
Turks* In Magnesia, so far as wc 
could discover, there dwelt bat a 
single Frank, who was consular agent 
for England, as he was, probably, for 
half-a-dozen other European powers, 
an office little likely to be useful or 
, needful in tlie case of personal pro¬ 
tection to distressed wanderers, but 
no doubt not without value as a com¬ 
mercial relationship. Magnesia also 
is interesting, because it is the seat of 
the great Carastnan, Oglfi Pascha, a 
name to which arc attached little less 
than royal honours, lie is one of the 
great hereditary dignitaries of the king¬ 
dom, who, from olden time, and till 
but a few years ago, used to be almost 
kings within theiv territory. At the 
command of the Sultan, these men used 
to bring into the field enormous bodies 
of cavalry, raised by themselves, 
forming the staple of the Ottoman 
armies; and Mr. Slade, in his book 
on Turkey, plaecs the alterations of 
Mahmoud with respect to these Beys 
among the prominent causes of the 
decay of the Ottoman empire. 

The vote passed in favour of Mag¬ 
nesia; partly because we expected 
in that pi act* to find, through the good 
offices of the consular agent, decent 
quarters in some Greek house. The 
question of ways and means remained. 
The ordiuaiy mode of conducting 
these proceedings is through the mi- 
nistry of a Knwash or guide; a jierson 
whose assistance is generally con¬ 
sidered indispensable, in a country 
where one neither knows the roads, 
nor can exchange a word of inquiry 
with the people. But this plan was 
little suited to our taste, as we knew 
by experience that these men are. 
apt to assume the absolute control of 
their parties, hi this respect they 
arc no worse than the other whole 
tribe of ciceroni, who assuredly arc 
among the greatest, bores that neces¬ 
sity imposes. If they would confine 
themselves to leading the way, and 
interpreting, and rest contented with 
solicitude for the horses, they would 
be useful and endurable. S—-— fore¬ 
went for a moment his amber mouth¬ 
piece to give us his exjierience and 
opinion. 


“ These kawashes are greater plagues 
on a journey than a pebble in the 
shoe. When I was & youngster on 
board the Blanche, we started, a 
party of us, for Aiffia, under convoy 
of one of them with a drst-rafo 
character. We had hardly got clear 
of the town when he began to take 
command of us, coolly wanting > to 
regulate our pace. We stood no. 
nonsense, but set oft* full cry, with 
him at our heels shouting like mad. 
He was presently up with me, and 
caught my horse’s bridle, uttering all 
sorts of unintelligible exclamations. 
The fellow drew liis yataghan, and I 
really thought was goiug to cut my 
head off. However, he vented hi& 
rage on the brute, striking 1dm with 
the fiat of his weapon; and it was 
with difficulty I pacified him at last, 
by saying, 4 Pasha ! ’ several times, 
and pointing forward; giving Mm to 
understand that if he did not behave 
himself, 1 should complain to the 
Pasha as soon as we arrived.” 

41 And then,” said K-, “you 

must always battle with them for 
your halting-place, if they do not 
happen to fancy it. If you want to 
go ahead, the horses are tired; and if* 
you want to stop, there’s sure to be 
some better place farther on.” 

I joined in the vote against subject¬ 
ing ourselves to tutelage. 

44 But these fellows do something 
else besides showing the way—they 
interpret. Isn’t that rather a floorer 
for us ?” 

4< Not a bit of it,” sSid S-. “ I’ll 

be the yyi/tuv, for I’ve been the road 

once before ; and K-there talks a 

little Turkish.” 

“ Yes, I know the numbers, and 
1*1111 say 4 Katek mket ,’ which means, 

4 how many hours, or ‘ how tar to?’ ” 

*‘ That will do capitally; for if yon 
say, 4 Iutteh saket Magnesia?’ any 
blockhead will know that you mean 
‘ I low. far to Magnesia?’ Besides, 
we all can say, 4 Salam AleikumJ so 
can do the polite as well as the inter¬ 
rogative.” 

Header, this -was a mistake. At. 
Mussulman loves not to hear this 
salutation at the mouth of a Chris¬ 
tian ; it is the expression of a reli¬ 
gious -wish; and when uttered by one 
■who receives not the Korin, it falls 
on the ear of a Turk as a profana- 
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:?pfNI» ■ The correct; thing to say by 
cHHW’-of being civil is, “ A-oorc^hahJ" 

(-^x, Thus slender was the stock of lan- 
t%oage- with which we started; but 
;.fieiiu^>s we were not much worse off 
v'j&than we should have been had we 
known a gdbd deal more. It is all 
'vwery well with our European dialects 
to have a certain smattering of gram¬ 
mar and principle; but the hopeless 
* languages of the East come under 
-^different category. Any knowledge 
y&$ then* theory short of actual accu- 
f*acy is nearly useless; perhaps worse 
'-than useless, because, by beguiling 
the unhappy sniattercr into ambitious 
Attempts, it cheats him of the little 
-power he may have of rendering him- 
nwdf intelligible. A man who. is con- 
tout with the attainment of a certain 
vocabulary of substantives, in whose 
pronunciation he is perfect, has much 
?the best chance, because be can eke 
out the other parts of speech by ges¬ 
ture, But the attache of legation, 
who has been poring over their ortho¬ 
graphy, and hammering at principle, 
often .proves the uselessness of his 
acquisitions for colloquial purposes. 
However, we might have done very 
well with a little more knowledge 
than we possessed on this particular 
occasion. 

- Wc did not know at this time what 
Magnesia could do for us in the way 
an inn, though we were quite aware 
of the fact, that throughout the king¬ 
dom khans are provided for the ac¬ 
commodation erf travellers. What wo 
3tad seen in this way was very undc- 
,cirable, being little more than what 
.might serve to minister to the comfort 
of the horses. In some places, the 
subsiding stream of travellers has left 
. them bare and ruined; in others, 
Smyrna to wit, there is so ready en- 
, tertaipment elsewhere, that the khan 
has become little more than a public 
Stable yard. And here, any time of 
the day, you may see tethered a col¬ 
lection of donkeys that would set up 
4dl the costermongers in London, and 
drivers who would surely make for- 
, tones by their lessons, if their brethren 
of Hampstead possessed ambition and 
gratitude. The vulgar argument of 
the stick may be occasionally ex¬ 
hibited, but it is by the magic of a 
•single word that the energies of the 
.donkey arc usually aroused. And the 


mystery of the training Is this, that 
neither words -nor blows are effective, 
except from the initiated. Often it 
will happen, that after long trial of 
coaxing, the meekest rider will be 
betrayed into the experiment of cud¬ 
gelling. It will then certainly hap¬ 
pen, that after having cudgelled his 
full, he will yield the victory to 
the impassible brute, and be reduced 
to hope, that when he has had thistles^ 
enough, he may be induced to move 
ou. Suddenly there sounds beliind 
him the exclamation of Didh! DedhI 
and the donkey starts into a dislocat¬ 
ing trot. This is your true driver’s 
policy, to make his presence and aid 
indispensable. By dint of great prac¬ 
tice, I acquired a pretty accurate 
imitation of this sound, and have 
practised it successfully. But the 
animals were quick to discover the 
imposture, and to punish it by extra 
impassibility. 

Many of the best khans or caravan¬ 
saries are of royal foundation; others, 
like the fountains, the monuments of 
departed piety. But much as we 
might admire the institution, we could 
not feci very ambitious of occupying 
a billet of so very gregarious and in- 
exclnsi ve character. Besides, in these 
khans you must provide for yourself 
all that you require in the shape of 
provisions; and it was too much of 
a good thing to cany with us tea, and 
bread and butter. Wc clung to the 
liopc of folding lodging in tbe shade of 
domestic hospitality, the rather be¬ 
cause of our recommendation to the 
consular agent. A second string was 
added to our bow by a worthy Ar¬ 
menian of Smyrna. He kindly as¬ 
sisted our intention by a letter to a 
compatriot of his at Magnesia, of 
whom the least that wc could expect 
was, that be would receive us to the 
fellowship of trencher and hearth; 
that is, slionld we present our intro¬ 
duction, for, in the first instance, our 
purpose was to seek the man of office, 

We had some debate concerning the 
propriety of our going ostensibly 
armed—no doubt, however, concern¬ 
ing the advisability of our actually 
being armed. In those desolate tracts, 
where you may ride pretty well all 
day and meet no wayfarer, except 
some lone camel-driver, riding at the 
head of his long string of animals, it 
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is impossible to s^y what contingencies 
may be yqur nap. It is, to ‘ say the - 
least, a locality where thieves might 
have tilings pretty much their own 
way; for the guard-houses, scattered 
throughout the routes, are far from 
being within hail of- each other, and 
far from possessing the control of the 
road mid-way. INay, they arc them¬ 
selves tenanted by men so fierce by 
nature, and so imperfectly disciplined, 

' that some people might fear the guards 
more than the robbers. Theyarcnotde- 
tachments of the regular forces, but men 
taken chiefly from the Xebeques, whose 
manners and dress are sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct from those of the ordinary Turks. 
Each of these detachments is placed 
under the control of an Agah; and on 
the personal character of this officer 
depends the security of the district. 
The prescribed discipline is necessarily 
strict, for auy admitted relaxation 
would soon lead to confusion. Espe¬ 
cially is it enjoined that all spiritous 
liquors be absolutely excluded from 
the guard-houses—and a neglect of 
this law by the Agah is never for¬ 
given. When intoxicated, they are 
said to rage like demons, respecting 
no person or thing—utterly rejecting 
all semblance of discipline. It will 
be long before I forget the apprehen¬ 
sions connected with even faint symp¬ 
toms in them of approach to such a 
state. A party of-us, with ladies 
among our numbers, had halted for 
the night at a guard-house. The spot 
was of the rarest beauty—the evening 
such as breathes only in Ionia; cities 
and men were removed out of sight 
and thought; and, full of poetry and 
peaee—the pleasing sadness we had 
caught on the hallowed ground of the 
mighty Ephesus,—wc resigned our¬ 
selves to the influence of the moment. 
What was .that sound of revelry that 
broke upon the stillness ? The man¬ 
dolin tiuklfcd—voices were heard 
in chorus. We got up to explore, 
and found, to our consternation, that 
the guards of our station, having re¬ 
ceived a visit from their brethren of 
the next detachment, were holding 
festival on the occasion. We had 
previously been informed that the 
Agah was absent on duty, and had 
left the command to his ancient—and 
this we were ready to suppose was not 
calculated to tighten the reins of 
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discipline. Drinking and jollity wdfhj 
such natural associates, that we feared 
terribly these men would be getting at 
spirits—and then what did we not fear 
for the fair companions of onr adveip* 
tnre ? However, to make a long story 
short, the men did not get drunk, 
separated peacefully after the' per¬ 
formance of many Terpsichore*® 
novelties. But they taught the care¬ 
less to feel that travellers in such a 
country should not be without tike- 
means of defence. It is quite true that 
arms maj r do you a bad turn, either 
by tempting you to a hast}’ display, 
or by being of so costly a character as 
to excite the cupidity of some ruffian. 
But it is just as true that any other 
thing 3 ' 0 u possess may do you the like 
ill turn among men who would shoot, 
you for the value of yonr skin. The 
golden mean is to be armed usefully; 
but not showily; and, above all things, 
to be very discreet in the production 
of weapons. 

The. first of these laws on tins par-, 
ticular occasion I cgregumsly trans¬ 
gressed. My two friends were sup¬ 
plied with unimpeachable pistols 1 of 
their own ; but I, being of peaceable 
disposition, had made no such pro¬ 
vision. A worthy friend on slidio 
supplied the deficiency, by lending Use 
a pair of the most formidable weapons 
one would wish to sec. They Were 
of the old style of theatrical horse- 
pistols, as long nearly as a small car¬ 
bine, and beyond any ordinary man’s 
power of holding steady. The stocks 
were deeply inernsted with silver, or 
something that looked very like it. 
The only objection to them was, that 
nothing could persuade’ the flint to 
give out a spark, or Induce the pan 
to take the hint at the proper time. 
Yet though I knew them to be in Tact 
thoroughly useless, they contributed 
sensibly to my comfort, for they were, 
most excellent make-believes. Oar 
steeds were supplied by our good friend 
George, the Greek stable-keeper; 
no Turk would have let out his ani¬ 
mals on such an occasion without 
sending along with them a kawtsh 
to look after the mad Franks;It 
betokened no little confidence .da 
George, that he allowed his horsey to 
be taken away, whither and for how 
long he knew not. .H 

It is a noble elknate whero you ean 
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of ft fine morning, with a cer- 
f s /taiftty that the weather will continue 
fulfil its promise. One starts 
without any wrappings, or any 
fa ffin g more than he has on. One 

takare, or passport, was our luggage 
%t* fibiree. Oar first little adventure 
, was about, this same teschare. It is 
: to be got, as are ail things in this 
land, Only through the medium of 
interpreters and kawashs. A first- 
; ' 3 ffte bore it is to be in all matters of 
' v business subjected to the ministra- 
, tion of these gentry: and what a pity 
.it Is that some steady Englishmen 

■ will not qualify themselves to fulfil 
their functions. But, from the most im¬ 
portant diplomatic negotiations down 
to the most trivial matter of conve- 

, niehce, procedure can only be had 
through such agency : at least almost 
'Without exception at present, what¬ 
ever revolutions may lurk in the 
recent studies of the attaches at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Mahmoud, the Janissary — by the 
way it is odd that they should call 
this consular body-guard of one by 
such a name — brought us the docu¬ 
ment, and then, of course, stood by to 
pocket liis backshish. We were then 
making our final preparations for the 
start, joying in a little personal pro- 

■ vender at the restaurant in Frank 
Sttgset, at the door of which stood our 

. animals, saddled and impatient. 

w Give him his tip, ” we said to 
S — , who had been installed pay¬ 
master for the nonce. 

A smile and axoin were forthwith 
presented to the functionary. “ Bow, 
WOW, wow, ” or something like it, 
littered by our Mahometan friend, 
made ns look up, and we saw him 
unacoepting and unsmiling. “ Why, 
thou greedy variet, ” (friend, the 
worils were innocuous, liecausc unin¬ 
telligible,) “ 5 tis by so much exactly 
too much for thee.” 

It is an amusing thing to have a 
dispute where words will not second 
energy. Such a scene have 1 noted 
more- than once, as a fine psychological 
demonstration. You abuse a guide 
or a donkey driver in a language he 
;dpe» not understand, for disobeying 
tt&ra&nrii thAthedid not'UDdcretand, 

‘"*-m or particle. The whole thing is 
^jjjBgjttd, and as a man of sense you 


ofight to be philosophical. But when 
1 have noted you in such case, mid 
seen that yoti do not lose your temper, 
nor abuse the offender in found Eng¬ 
lish, I will set yoti down as of placid 
temperament. Mahmoud growled, 
and looked as if be would ms have 
resumed the paper, or abducted the 
horses; and thus it was with the in¬ 
terchange of such pleasantries, and 
followed by his good wishes, that we 
started. fc 

“ Bravo,” said K-; “ we start 

with a row, we shall be all right pre¬ 
sently.” 

And now stoop well your head and 
keep your eves open as you turn the 
corner into the Armenian quarter. 
These houses that make such beautiful 
streets, are ticklish things to ride by. 
They all project forward, having the 
upper story supported by a kind of 
dying buttress. These are at no great 
height from the ground, so that an 
unbending horseman passing under, 
would infallibly knock his head against 
the corner of one of their first floors. 
But chiefly on donkeys is this risk 
noticeable—the stubborn brutes winch 
it is much the fashion to ride, and 
whom none but the drivers can guide. 
On entering Smyrna by night—those 
dull streets where gas is not — your 
only plan is to keep well in the middle 
of the street, right in the hollow. It 
is a beautiful quarter of the town; in 
itself picturesque and variegated in 
colour, ami beset with the fairest 
embellishments. Look up at that 
lattice for a moment only, and then 
prick your way again. Did you see 
those lustrous eyes and graceful licad- 
di ■ess? The situ is now high, and 
these stars twinkle but from lattices. 
Pass this way at even, anti you shall 
see them congregated hi brilliancy. 
They are not of the retiring nature 
that shuns observation. They sit 
congregated round every floor wooing 
the breeze. Supper is spread in the 
.spacious hails, beyond which the open 
doors give to view a perspective of 
garden. Is r ay, you may stop and stare 
—the men are occupied with their 
pipes, and the women are not offended 
at admiration. 

Right interesting are these Arme¬ 
nians, of whom tbe men have all the 
riches, and the women all the beauty 
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(at least nnveilod and cognisable) of 
Turkey. They have lost all trace of 
the active-spirit that in an age of 
iron kept them busy in tlie melee of 
nations. Their gravest senior would 
stare unintelligent were you to speak to 
liim of Tiridates, or the Romans : and 
with tlieir thoughts of Persia no ideas 
of tyranny are mixed; no stirring 
of the ancient spirit that kept them 
faithful in an ocean of foes, and mi¬ 
ddled their land a continued battle¬ 
field. They give no signs of intelli¬ 
gence if you challenge them on the sub- 
ject'of Eutyohus, by whose arch heresy 
they suffered^ severance from Catho¬ 
licity, and in whoso dogmas they live. 
They arc a quiet, matter-of-fact, busi- 
ness-liho people — the bankers and 
capitalists of the kingdom. Their 
mode of existence under the shadow 
of the Sultan’s mercy, but without 
national representation or protection, 
has subdued them to a condition of 
patient endurance, and killed the 
energy of their nature. They are 
quiet, fat, and lethargic, reserving 
their anxieties for money-getting. 

There might be to fiery spirits some¬ 
thing humiliating in the dress to which 
they are so anxious to acquire the 
right: the huge and ugly cap which 
bespeaks them to be under some par¬ 
ticular foreign protection, as the case 
may be, which is their only safeguard 
against all sorts of oppression. - But 
where nationality is a mere idea with¬ 
out embodiment, it soon becomes as 
a dream. The Armenian is content 
to be endured and protected. Mean¬ 
while lie is not without a sort of na¬ 
tional ambition ; but it is of a new 
kind for him. They believe them¬ 
selves to be the most ancient of peo¬ 
ple, retaining ihcoriginal language that 
•was spoken before tho dispersion of 
Babel, and by consequence the iden¬ 
tical language that was spoken by 
Adam, An interesting excursion 
might be made on this subject, seem¬ 
ingly so far at variance with the con¬ 
clusions of learned ethnographers. 
Their deductions are from undoubted 
facts, and lend to their conclusion 
with a force that some philologists at 
least have considered irresistible. 

Through the Armenian quarter our 
road lay onward for a short distance 
by the banks of Mies. It is but an 
insignificant stream, of scarcely suffi¬ 


cient tide to turn a mill; but in 
better case are JOissus ana CephissuA 
found to be in the present day. The 
shade of Socrates still seems to linger 
over the Attic streamlet, swelling Mt* + 
puny tide to the capacity of the loftiest ., 
inusings of the humanized; and the 
meinoty of llomer is wedded to these ; 
waters of Melos. The critics who > : 
would disprove the existence of the ;< 
bard, and assign the different mettt*-1 
bers of his compositions to numerous 
anonymous authors, or to indefinite 
traditions, would find this no vantage 
ground. The influences of the place 
would abash their contumacy. There 
is something pootibal even now about 
the locality. The stream flows through 
the Armenian quarter, passing by a 
short course to the well-known Cara¬ 
van-bridge, and thence into the open 
country. At pretty well all hours of 
the day, groups of nymphs may be 
seen washing clothes in the waters,, 
exhibiting tableaux vivam of Nausi- 
caa and her maidens. No vulgar 
washerwomen are these with corru¬ 
gated hands at reeking tubs, but such 
as painters and poets might celebrate. 
Washing is with them a pastime, and 
an elegance,: their laundry a studio 
of art. They go right into tho water,, 
and splash about their things like* ■ 
naiads sporting; and anon returning to 
the bank, put forth their little strength 
in beating out the clothes. It would 
be rash to say that the process is so 
effectual as our more homely method; 
but it is at least pretty to look at. At 
evening the banks of the stream as¬ 
sume anot her appearance, (lay crowd# 
promenade, and cavalcades Unger; 
people of many nations congregate to 
unbend the brow laden with the cares 


of the day. Fathers muse, maidens 
gflmbol, and matrons chide. 

A little farther on, and we come to 
Caravan-bridge,—of all Smyrna’s ob- . 
jects, perhaps the one best known by 
reputation. It has its name from tho 


number of caravans that, entering,, 
Smyrna from the interior, have to. 
pass over it. And see, there is at this,^;, 
moment a string of camels in the way*;,; / 
so that we may as well halt in thia,, 
convenient shade till they be gone by« t 
That little Ethiopian will look. 
our horses, and Ali will bring ua 
and chibouques in a twiskfing. See/. 
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"loifr* resting-place, anrl how the gliding' 
inf .the whiter, here a broader ahd more 
stream, fjpems to coot our very 
jjJftoSghfo This is the great pic- 
"stfc place for the citizens — a sort 
|j»f Turkish Vauxhall. Yet what 
difference between the ■ orderly 
Composure of these holiday makers, 
aad the noisy mirth of our own 
. Compatriots. These folks take their 
as they do every thing else, 
quietly. Here yon may see hundreds 
of revellers, - and not a drunkard 
kmohg them. Perhaps the repose of 
the scene draws some of its influence 
from those sombre burying grounds, of 
Which.two are .just opposite. 'No where 
is such truth of funereal effect preserved 
as’ in this country. P6ro la Chaise, 
and all European cemeteries are puerile 
ittcompavlson. Tlie stately evergreen 
which they have consecrated to the 
overshadowing of the dead fulfils the 
idea of solemnity and awe. There is 
effect in the manner in which the 
simple head-stones are planted to¬ 
gether, with no separation of rai Is, no in- 
rterspersion of protending sarcophagi. 
Jtli have returned to their dust, and 
have put off the .ephemeral distinctions 
jof $ifr; they have returned to the 
bosom of their mother, where there 
ial -no aristocracy, and slumber as 
brethfeif 'till they shall be awakened 
t fe pew distinctions. 

TThis is a place where at odd times 
many a pleasant hour may be passed. 
It is such a thoroughfare, (at least the 
bridge, though you are iu the shade 
by its side, well out of the bustle,) that 
there is always something passing 
worthy of notice. It is also a capital 
place to practise the language, if you 
have any of it to expend. You see 
the strangest figures entering from the 
interior with their merchandise, which 
is all diligently examined by the officer 
of the customs hero posted. It is a 
singular thing that the long trains of 
camels are invariably headed by a 
donkey; who takes the lead as coolly 
as if it were quite in order that such an 
insignificant brute should drag after him 
some five hundred animals, each big 
enough to eat him. The Caravandgis 
might be supposed to come all from 
bnc locality, so strong is the family 
likeness subsisting between them. 
Perhaps ^they actually do, for this 
hereditary disposition of employments 
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is quite according to the genius of the 
nation. They are short, stout, .little' 
men, With round smooth faces, espe¬ 
cially stolid in expression. They; 
dress in the old style, never woarihgr 
the fez; and sure we ought to take the 
portrait of one of them, were it only 
for the sake of their boots. Such 
buckets are not often worn, and to 
pedestrians would be impracticable. 
But these men do not walk: seated oh 
their donkeys, they jog on at the liegjl 
of the caravan, bearing the merchandise 
of Asia through wildernesses where 
the foot of man is strange. With 
man they have little communion, and 
with nature they have little sympathy, 
or their soulless visages belie them. 
Life to them must be a blended expe¬ 
rience of tobacco and camel’s bells. 
I have marked them at night, wiien 
arrived at their journey's end, and 
bivouacking in the midst of their ani¬ 
mals. The brutes formed a circular 
rampart, in the centre of which re¬ 
clined the men. It was a desolate 
spot, such as generally disposes men 
to sociability with the stray fellow- 
creature or two who may happen to 
have been led to the same point; and 
here were two or three fellow-coun¬ 
trymen of the drivers. But they took 
no notice of their neighbours; they 
performed their prostrations, they dis¬ 
posed of their supper, and coiled them¬ 
selves up to rest. If they rose for a 
moment, it was to look after some 
restless camel; and early in the morn¬ 
ing, long before the suit, when 1 turned 
out, they were departed to a more 
remote solitude. But now the road 
is clear, and we make a start of it, 
leaving the’town fairly behind. 

“ Stop, my men,” said J-; “look 

at your horses’ feet." 

“What’s that for?" 4 

“ We shall pass never another 
smithy this livelong day; and should a 
screw be loose in any of their shoes,, 
it. would be rather a bring up for us." 
Sage and sound advice for those who 
have a long ride before them; which 
yet at this time of our need we re¬ 
jected; and for which I afterwards 
suffered. Awakening to a sense of 
ray error, I did afterwards make a 
divergence to a village by the way; 
but there I found no artist, and in 
the course of the day I learned fully 
to appreciate the importance of a nail 
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i&jtime. By tiie way, the shoea'here- 
ajbout are fif a pecifcUar kjynd, composed 
* of a pjate that .entirely covers the 
hoof. r JQhey are at least effective in 
prevcuypgtheinfraction of pebbles. 

Our roaftwas in the line that leads 
to the pretty village of Bonabat, leav¬ 
ing the po leas pretty vilbige of 
Boujah op the right, but far away, and 
bidden among the hills. These are 
pheasant, suburban retreats that 
merchants of Smyrna have esta¬ 
blished as a ricaecro from the toils of 
the city. Bonabat is more especially 
inhabited by the French, and Boujah 
by the English. . There is a third 
village somewhat farther off in the 
direction of Ephesus called Sittagui. 
A few years ago, when the Turkey 
trade was in its palmy days, the 
merchants used to do their business 
in most agreeable style. It was dur¬ 
ing certain months only that they 
went every day to thjir offices, tlio 
rest of the ycar*being permitted to 
enjoyment. At present, though per¬ 
haps somewhat less magnificent in 
their style, they are eminently com¬ 
fortable in their ways. During the 
summer months, their families are 
removed to these pretty country 
places; and at sundown each evening 
the ways are covered with the return¬ 
ing fathers and brothers. For us 
Englishmen, Boujah was naturally 
the accustomed haunt. Here is to be 
found the charming mixt ure of nation¬ 
alities, which is the feature of Smyr- 
neot society. Their ways are manly, 
without constraint, and in jnany re¬ 
spects patriarchal. The young ladies 
never wear bonnets, and arc generally 
to be seen of a fine evening sitting- in 
the open air before their.own gates. 
The whole community having been 
pretty well all brought up together 
from childhood arc on the happiest 
terms of intimacy: surnames are 
almost obsolete. Ungrateful must 
the heart bo that can remember 
without pleasure days past in their 
society; where every house is open, 
and every face has a smile tor the 
guest. There is one particular spot 
here, called the Three Wells, where 
my evening’s walk has ever brought 
before me images fraught with re¬ 
collection of Rebecca’s introduction 
to Isaac, or of Jacob wooing Rachel. 
We now 1 'passed into the open country, 
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where the road, leading over a 
ridge of hills, becomes of less definite 
track. And the last village was' 
passed, and thenceforward we wfere to 5 , 
meet stations only as rare landmarks.’ 
Hereabouts sugar, os a general lu^rj^i 
disappears; “the caffedgis suf'plyin#' 
the mere coffee, unless seme raOM 
luxurious stranger demand the drug# 
It is then dealt out from a sirw^ 
private store, and notified by a sepfc-^ 
rate charge in the bill. The lioipebM 
old Turks are ignorant of the uses of* 
sugar; and it would seem that-their' 
language does not supply a descriptive * 
term, as their “ sJmk-kar" is evidently* 
a mispronunciation of our word. One ’ 
could not, without romancing? say* 
much of the beauty of the country' 
through which wo were passing afcf 
this early stage of our journey; It ifcn 
even flat, and tame; and appears t&V 
be so more decidedly by contrast with ’ 
most that lies in tliis region. Almost, 
every where else the prospect Is’’ 
bounded by beautiful hills, here and 
there aspiring to the character of 
mountains, whose sides vary eon-; 
stoutly in tint as they rangingly rtj* 
eeive the rays of the rising or Jiito 
se,tting sun. Or sometimes one has 1 
to pass through vast plains,. whei# 
neglect and desolation have, ifi ilm ex¬ 
uberance of nature, assumed the ap$. 
pearaucc of luxuriant cultivation. Few 
artificial pastures could equal the * 
natural beds of oleander that are 
sometimes found here stretching far 
away till lost behind the crags of a 
ravine; and which, in their uncon¬ 
strained vegetation, show colours that 
the hothouse might envy. And par- 1 
ticularly are the wildernesses of myrtle- 
remarkable, which for miles grow in 
thick jungle, through which* it is dif¬ 
ficult to preserve the narrow track 
kept for passage. 11 is curious to pass 
through these odorous thickets, where ; 
you can never see around you, and sel¬ 
dom many feet before you, on account 
of the windings of the way. Long are' 
heard the tinklings of the camel’# 
bells, and the heavy plod of their feet* 
before the train comes into sight, and 
many are the maiueuvrings to effect a 
passage in peace. The camels, how¬ 
ever many, are all linked together^ 
and to the preceding' donkey *, '*& 

they cannot be always persuaded to 
observe due distauce, so as to keep 
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i'ihe lino tauyht, nor to follow each 
yothesr on thesapie side of the road, it 
tjmay be conceived that to pass them is 
pjBWnetimes a work of difficulty. It is 
|v&!‘ ; comfort that they never bite—at 
lljMWtf 1 never in ordinary cases; but 
IhStiH, tilt one is used to their near cou- 
h^taet, it does seem formidable to be in- 
(fTtialved and hampered among these as 
r tioM constantly must be. But this par- 
1 tkndar road of ours was, for someway, 
diversified by neither beauty nor in- 
' eident; and, as things go, perhaps it 
■ ii well that so it was; for therefore 
have I the less scruple at passing over 
observations topographical, and mak- 
, big haste to tell of what things betel 
ns in the city of the unbelievers. One 
. single party of travellers we did meet, 
whose journeying exercised consider¬ 
able influence on our fortunes. It was 
about mid-^ay that we saw approach¬ 
ing, from the opposite direction to 
ourselves, a Frank gentleman, at¬ 
tended by a respectable looking squire. 
We. knew him to be coming from 
** Magnesia, because there was no other 
placefrOin which he could bo coining; 
and, by the same token, w'C shrewdly 
< guessed him to be the one Frank inha¬ 
bitant, the pro-consul, on whose good 
Offices we had reckoued. The only 
alternative was, that he might be 
S$mc casual visiter like ourselves, 
whom business or curiosity had led 
on a journey, whence he was return¬ 
ing. But, as he drew nearer, we read 
in the incurious expression of Ids face, 
that he was certainly at home; and the. 
air of accustomed importance that be¬ 
set him argued him to be one in au¬ 
thority. No men, surely, can he so 
alive to the sense of borrow ed dignity 
as consular agents in out-of-the-way 
corners; at least no men carry so pmn- 

£ )us an exposition on their brow. 

y these tokens wc identified our 
atranger friend. 

“ Hail him,” said K-. 

“ Bon giorno* signori! ” 

41 Servo, signori. Andate in Mag¬ 
nesia?” 

“ I told you so,” said K-. 

And so it was. He, her Britannic 
, Majesty’s, and half-a-dozen other 
majesty*’ agent, stood convicted by 
his’ speech. The man had not been 
out of Magnesia, "perhaps, any day for 
the <£ast twelvemonths, and he had 
k -£toeen, for the prosecution of his 


foreign interests, that precise day, 
when these three desolate English-, 
men had come to throw themselves 
fln his cares. . 

However, our blood was up, and 
ouv souls superior to trifles. 

“ Here’s a poser! shall we reveal?” 

“Not a bit of it. We don’t want 
him, nor any one else. Any mixture 
of aid would have marred the spirit of 
our expedition: besides, remember amt 
friend the Seraph.” 

This Seraph was of no higher than 
terrestrial order, being no other than. 
the Armenian to whom we had the 
letter commendatory. What the word 
iu their application means, I cajroot 
say exaelly, but believe it to be 
descriptive of the sordid occupation of 
a basqua; at any rate, it is a com¬ 
mon style and title Ag/ttv/xue. 

In tlie confidence of this our pos¬ 
session, wo allowed the European to 
pass on without giving him any bint 
of our forlorn condition, and without 
craving atiy direction for ouv conduct. 
He evidently thought that we had 
some bosom friend ready to receive 
us, or at any rate that we were fully 
up to all the ways and means of the 
country—as well he might, seeing us 
roam about in such der/ayc style. We 
were far too jealous of our dignity to 
betray any symptoms of indecision, or 
having been taken aback; and our 
adieitx were waived to him with a 
perfect air of being at home and com¬ 
fortable. 

“Now then for an Armenian at 
home! How fortunate that fellow 
should be out of the way, for now our 
friend the Seraph will be sure to insist 
on our honouring his roof.” 

“ Capital spreads, too, they give— 
judging* by the samples one;sees laid 
out of an evening in their halls.” 

“ Hospitable people ; arc they not, 
K-V” 

“ Oli, very. Not that ever I have 
been in one of their houses.” 

“ Nor 1—any farther than having 
a pipe with old John the Dragoman 
at his porch.” 

“Nor J.” 

Here was a crown to our adven¬ 
ture! An untrodden city, an un¬ 
visited people, a welcome to the 
mysterious bosom of Armenian hos¬ 
pitality! 
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“ Free Trade,” say the Americansf 
41 is another word for direct taxation, 
and direct taxation is another word 
for repudiation of states’ debts.” The 
Americans arc right; it is so: and the 
strongest proof of these proposition* 
is to be found in the couduct of the 
^fcericans themselves. The subject, 
however, is one not less interesting on 
this than the other side of the Atlan¬ 
tic. Tt involves the fortune and the 
temporal prosperity of even man in 
the united kingdom; and we do not 
hesitate to say that, on the embracing 
of jast and reasonable views on this 
all-important subject by the consti¬ 
tuencies of the united kingdom, the 
maintenance of the publie credit,—the 
upholding of the public prosperity,— 
t he ultimate existence of England as 
an independent nation, must come to 
depend. 

We hear much, in the popular 
phrase of the day, of “great tacts.” 
We will assume “free trade" as a 
“great fact.” We will not stop to 
inquire how it was brought about, 
or whether, by any means, it. could 
have been avoided. These are the 
topics of history, and history, no one 
need fear, will do them justice. As 
little shall we stop to ask, ubother 
direct or indirect taxation is the best, 
or whether a mixture of both is to 
be recommended. We shall not ask 
whether it is better to pay taxes on 
the price of the articles -we pur¬ 
chase, whim the amount is not per¬ 
ceived, or, if perceived, seldom object¬ 
ed to, at least against government, 
and when,The disagreeable operation 
of paving money is compensated, at 
least in some degree, by the pleasure 
derived from t lie article purchased,—or 
to pay them at once to the tax-gatherer, 
when we get nothing for our ample 
disbursements but a bit of paper from 
the collector to remind us of the 
extent of our losses. As little shall we 
inquire, than history, how many na¬ 
tions have been ruined by direct taxa¬ 
tion, and whether there is one, the 
decline of which can be traced to indi¬ 
rect; or from reason, whether it is 
possible, that a nation can be ruined by 
indirect .taxes, when the only effect 
of their becoming too liigh is, that they 


check the consumption of tlie articles' 
on which they are laid, ami therefore* 
cease to be paid. We shall not, re¬ 
mind our readers that, in the lattes? 
years of the war £72,000,000, under: 
the protective system, was levied its 
the shape of taxes amidst general 
prosperity, on eighteen millions of; 
people in the British empire; and that 
now, under the free trade system, 
tifty-two millions net revenue is felt 
as extremely oppressive ■ by twenty- 
eight millions. These topics, vast- 
and important as they are, and deeply 
as they bear ou the post, history and 
future prospects of the British empire, 
have become the province of history, 
because the 'treat change on which 
they hinge has been made and can¬ 
not be unmade. We have, chosen to 
have free trade,—in other words, to 
abandon indirect taxation ; and free 
trade we must have, and indirect taxa¬ 
tion will in consequence be abandoned. 

But if is particularly to be observed, 
in the outset-of this system, that free 
trade, once adopted and applied trt- 
certain great branches of national in¬ 
dustry, inui-t, necessarily be protjresZ" 
sire, and embrace all, if we. would 
avoid the total ruin of many of tins 
staple branches of our production and 
main source of our divert revenue. In 
a short time, grain of all sorts will be 
left with the nominal protection of a 
shilling a quarter; and many branches 
of manufactures already lind them¬ 
selves with a protecting duty so small 
that, keeping in view the difference of 
the value of money in England and - 
the continental states, it. amounts to 
nothing. If the classes tints left with¬ 
out any protection, or a merely nomi¬ 
nal one. exposed to the effects of 
foreign competition, are not inclemni-' 
lied for their losses by the diminished 
price of the articles which they them¬ 
selves purchase, they uniat grow poorer 
every day. Amidst the general cheap¬ 
ening of the articles sold, which consti- 
luto the income of the productive 
classes, if there is not a proportional 
cheapening of the articles bought which 
compose their expenditure , they must 
inevitably be destroyed. 

This truth is so obvious that it is 
adapted to the level of eveiy capacity, 
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Kpltl “accordingly' we already sec it the duty from half-a-crown to a shil- 
K{|i^ducuig agitation for the further ling on the pound. The tobaceo deal- 
fip&peal of indirect taxes, which it docs ers will not be behind their brethren 
®|iiejt require the gift of prophecy to in agitation; and wo may soon expect 
P$«see will, in the end, though per- to see all the venal talent of the na- 
j»$taps after a severe struggle, prove tion enlisted in the great cause of free 
<■ SHtscessfnl. It may not do so in this trade in smoking and chewing. The 
session of Parliament or the next; but, spirit-dealers will, most assuredly, not 
: in process of time, the effect is certain, be the last to insist upon a reduction 
; A squeezable ministry, a yielding of the duties affecting them; and thev 
•premier, will ere long he found, who, are sure to be supported by the wh<tj| 
in a moment of difficulty, will be glad publicans in the urban constituencies:! 
to buy off one set of assailants, as wo a class of men so numerous that it is 
did the Danes of old, l>3' giving up certain their united voice is not long 
what they desire. The separate agi- likely to be treated without attention, 
tations Minch must, in the end, pro- Every class, in short, will insist for a 
'ducc this result, are already maui- remission of the taxes affecting them- 
,testing themselves. The West India aches, without the slightest regard to 
planters allege, with reason, that,*ex- the effect it is likely to have on the 
ppsed as they are. uheu burdened revenue, the public credit, or the ge- 
vrith costly and irregular free labour- neral security of the empire.; and 
evs, to the competition of slave labour when Me reflect on the stupendous 
in Cuba and Brazil, without. hi a few array of indirect taxes, which, under 
years*, any protection, it is imlispen- the ’influence of similar partial but 
sable that the market of the mother fierce agitations, have been aban- 
■conntry should be thrown open to doned by successive conceding ad- 
5 tbeni for all parts of their produce, ministrations to purchase temporary 
especially in distilleries ami breweries. popularity, we feel convinced that 
The farmers, exposed to this attack the time is not far distant when 
in flank, while the corn laws have the remuiuing customs and excise, 
been repealed in their front, have no producing, at present, about thirty 
resource left but to clamour inces- millions of revenue, will share the 
faintly for the repeal of the malt-tax. same fate. 

Ifl, this attempt it is probable they It is useless to lament, this tendency, 
will, in the end, prove successful, not because lamentations Mill not stop it, 
because their demands are either just and the reform bill has vested power 
pr reasonable, for as power is now eon- in classes who, for good or for evil, 
utituted in this country that affords will work it out. Nearly two-thirds 
up guarantee whatever for being of the Imperial I’arUameut arc, under 
listened to, but because their claims its enactments, the representatives 
are likely to be supported by the hear- of burghs.* In these burghs the 
drinkers in towns , a numerous and great majority of the \ olers arc shop- 
influential class of the community, keepers, that is, persons whose i»- 
The tea-dealers, encouraged by the torest it is to buy cheap ,aud sell 
success of agitation in other quarters, dear. In making the first use of 
are already making a loud clamour for their newly acquired power to force 
a reduction of the, duty on tea, and pro- on free trade, and a repeal of all duties 
pared to prove., to the entire satisfuc- affecting themselves, our burghs have 
tiou of the Chancellor of the Ex- exactly followed in the footsteps, of 
chequer, that nothing is so likely to their predecessors, when parliamcn- 
incrcase a branch of revenue now pro- t ary v\ rits were first addressed to them 
ducing £4,800,000 a-ycar, as to lower by the Earl of Leicester, in 1204. 



* County Members. 

Borough Members. 

England, 

. 162 

336 

Scotland, 

. 30 

» 23 

Ireland, 

• 66 

39 


288 

398 


Or as 2 to 3 nearly. 
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“ The burghers,” says Guizot, “ as 
much astonished as charmed at the 
importance which Leicester gave theii^, 
took advantage of their influence to 
procure freedom to trade ,, and to get 
(/nit of all custom-house duties , instead 
of establishing, in conjunction with 
him, the government on a durable 
foundation.”* The influence of these 
urban constituencies is not likelv to 
^fecransc under the increasing embar¬ 
rassments of the landed producers, and 
the augmented stimulus to certain 
branches of trade from foreign impor¬ 
tations. And, in consequence, as the 
revenue melts away under the effect 
of successive repeals of the indirect 
taxes, the question will, ere long, 
force itself on the government and the 
country, llow is the interest of the 
debt to be paid ? I low are the charges 
of the national establishments to be 
defrayed? The extraordinary prospe¬ 
rity of the last two years, the result 
of the three litre harvests which had 
preceded them, cannot be expected to 
continue. A railway mania is not 
immortal; — like every other violent 
passion it must soon wear itself out. 
Peace cannot much longer be relied 
on;—the clouds are already gathering 
in more than one quarter. A recur¬ 
rence to general indirect taxes is not 
to be thought of in these days of re¬ 
stricted currency and unrestricted im¬ 
portation. The only alternative is, 
either a reduction of the interest of the 
national debt, or a great increase of 
direct taxation. 

It is not probable that a forcible 
reduction of the uatioual debt will be. 
attempted, at least till f he. other al¬ 
ternative has been tried and failed. 
The public funds are the great saving 
bank of the nation. Out of 192,970 
persons who received the half-yearly 
dividend at the Bank of England in 
the year 1841, no less than 158,785 
drew dividends under £50 half-yearly, 
of whom 58,000 were nudcr'£5; while 
those above £50 and nyt exceeding 
£200 were only 10,094, ffnd those ex¬ 
ceeding £2000 only 125! f This is the 
great security for the public funds in 
England—the extent to which shares 
j^i them are held by jKTsons composing 


that middle commercial class, in wliorifj?* | 
under the present constitution, supreme?*:;! 
power is practically vested. i 

Nor is it onlj r the actual holders of 
the public funds who would be imme¬ 
diately struck at by an invasion of 
the national debt. " Stock of every 
kind would at once fall pari passti i 
with the three per cents.—credit-Or 
every kind would be violently shaken, 
—the rate of discount at the Bank 
of England would instantly rise- 
money would become scarce over the 
country—every debtor would find his 
whole creditors'‘on his back at once, 
while liis means of recovering pay¬ 
ment from those indebted to him would 
be proportionately abated. It is not 
going too far to say that, within a 
year after a blow had been struck at 
the public funds, one-lmlf of the wholes 
trailing classes would find themselves 
insolvent. None would be able to 
stand the shock lmt those possessed 
of considerable, capital. The majority 
who carried tins measure would, for 
the most part, be ruined by its 
(■fleets. This consequence is not a re¬ 
mote or secondary one, which largo 
bodies of men can never be brought to 
see; it is immediate and direct, and is 
practically known, by the intercourse 
with banks, and the necessity of get¬ 
ting bills discounted, to the whole 
commercial community in the country. 

It is not probable that the burgher 
class, to whom the Reform Bill has 
given ]lower, will voluntarily advocate 
a measure so evidently and palpably 
destructive to themselves. The public 
funds of Great Britain rest on the 
securest of all bases in a popular com¬ 
munity, the self-interest of the holders 
of power. They would soon be swept 
away under universal suffrage, as 
they have been in so many states of 
America, because the majority under 
such a system have no funds to hold'. 

Two tilings, then, may be*, consi¬ 
dered as certain as any thing depend¬ 
ing cm the varying chances of human 
affairs can be. 1. That the indirect 
taxes which at presentconstitutethree- 
fifths of the net revenue of Great 
Britain will, in great part, in process 
of time, be swept away. 2, That to 


* Guizot’s Essais Sur 1’Hist. do France, 475, 476. 
f Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, xii. 6. 
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^uphold the public* credit and save from 
ruin the commercial classes, a great 
addition must be made to direct taxa¬ 
tion. 

r 'i It lias become, therefore, a matter 
,of the very highest importance to con¬ 
sider lime an additional revenue can 
be raised without wide-spread ruin in 
^ that way ; and what are the principles 
'on which direct taxation should be 
founded, in order to be at once equal, 
just, and productive. J t will be found, 
on consideration, that, they arc simple 
and of universal application—so plain 
Ss to be obvious, when stated, to 
every capacity, although a protracted 
struggle may doubtless be anticipated 
from the various classes whose im¬ 
munities or exemptions such :i just 
and equal system may abolish or 
abridge. 

The first principles on the subject, 
will naturally suggest themselves on 
' the principle of “ Incus a non htccndo 
Upon considering the gross inequali¬ 
ties,* the enormous injustice of our 
present system of direct taxation. 
Upon reviewing it, one can hardly 
discover under what prevailing inte¬ 
rest in the Legislature the regulation* 
liave Iveen framed, so strangely is oc¬ 
casional and unjust favour to the 
landed interest, in some particulars, 
blended with frequent and equally 
unjust oppression of them in others— 
so unequally is undue far our to the 
middle classes, in some respects, com¬ 
bined with unjust and partial burdens 
upon them in others. 

To Begin with one particular, in 
which the landed interest are greatly 
and unjustly exempted, while the 
Other classes are severely and un¬ 
justly burdened. There is no duty 
on bequests or inheritance in hind, 
while there is such a duty, and a very 
heavy one, in movable succession. 
Hie legacy duty on succession, from 
oae unconnected with the legatee by 
blood, .is ten per cent. ; from relations 
six, and from parents one per cent. 
By the aid of the probate duty, which 
must be paid by the executors, and 
the expense of suing out letters of 
administration in England, or an edict 
and confirmation as executor in Scot¬ 
land, these duties are practically nearly 
doubled. Succession in land, on the 
other hand, costs nothing, at least 
nothing requires to he paid to govern¬ 


ment; arnd though the expense of mak¬ 
ing up titles to Landed estates is often 
very heavy, that is a burden for the 
benefit of lawyers, not the good of the 
state. A poor man who gets a legacy 
of £100, pays £10 direct to the Ex¬ 
chequer, and tiie executor, in addition, 
pays the heavy stamp on proliate of 
the succession; but the great land¬ 
holder succeeds to £100,000 a-yenr 
without paying a shilling to the state. 

A creditor in Sc(rtlaud, who suc¬ 
ceeds ton bond for £100,000, heritably* 
secured, pays nothing; if it is on per¬ 
sonal security, he pays the full legacy 
duty of £10.000. 

This glaring inequality', the rem¬ 
nant of the days of feudal oppres¬ 
sion, or the relic of a time when the 
landholders had no money, and taxes 
could be extracted front movable pro¬ 
perty* only, should forthwith be abo¬ 
lished. Succession of all kinds, 
whether in land, bonds heritably* 
secured, or movable funds, should 
be taxed at the same rate. And by* 
the addition of the vast amount of 
the landed property to the produce of 
tht> succession duty, it would be in 
the power of Government to reduce 
the t/encntl tux at least a half with¬ 
out any diminution, probably a large, 
increase, in the general result. This 
must lx* at once apparent, when it is 
recollected that out of £5,303,000, 
which the income tax produced in 
181#, from Britain, no less than 
£2,000,000, or nearly a half, came 
from the land. 'When it is recollected 
that the remainder embraced, besides 
income from realized money, no less 
than £l.f>41,00(),for professional in¬ 
come, which of course corresponds 
to a comparatively small.amount of 
realized capital, it is evident how 
great an increase to the taxable 
amount of succession this most equit¬ 
able change would produce. It need 
hardly la* said that the land should 
pay on so many years’ purchase, say- 
thirty in Great Britain, and twenty 
in Ireland of the clear rent , after de¬ 
ducting the interest of mortgages or 
heritable bonds or jointures. They 
would pay the tax on the succession 
of their holders respectively. And 
the distinction as to the lessor amount 
of the tax to be paid by children and 
relations,than strangers, now observed 
in the succession to personal property. 
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should bo applied also to lauded suc¬ 
cession. 

This is one obvious burden, which 
should be applied equally to landed 
as to any other class of proprietors. 
But there are several particulars in 
which they are most unjustly sub¬ 
jected to burdens from which other 
classes are relieved ; and if they gel 
justice done them in this respect, they 
• could well afford to pay the succession 
duty. 

In the first place, the levying of the 
Peon's Hate as a burden oxelusiveh 
laid on real properly in England, that 
is, lands and houses, to the entire libe¬ 
ration of personal property or profes¬ 
sional iueomes, is a most monstrous in¬ 
equality—indefensible on every prin¬ 
ciple of justice or expedience, a lid the 
Jong continuance of which can only 
be explained by the well known and 
proverbial supineness of that class of 
men, and their inability to rouse 
themselves to any combined or general 
effort, even for matters in which their 
own vital interests are concerned. 
The Poor’s Kate, it is well known, is, 
especially in England, a very heavy 
harden. It amounted, prior to the 
late change in the law' in England, to 
above £8,000,000 n-year; and al¬ 
though it was at first considerably re¬ 
duced in the years immediately suc¬ 
ceeding the first introduction of that 
Act in 1834, yet it has been steadily 
rising since, and has now nearly at¬ 
tained its funner level.* I’uder the 
•most favourable circumstances it 
cannot be estimated in round numbers 
at less than £(>,000,000 a-year; in 
•seasons of distress it never fails to 
reach £7,000,000. Scotland hitherto 
has paid less, because under the ad¬ 
ministration of the old law, the sup¬ 
port afforded to the poor was miser¬ 
ably stinted, and quite inadequate to 
meet their necessities. 'Phis was 
fully exposed by the efforts of l)r. 
Alison and other distinguished phil¬ 
anthropists, and. a parliamentary in¬ 
quiry having demonstrated the truth 
of their statements, the Act of 1840 
introduced a more humane and care- 

Pocrs Rate and Countv Rate. 
1882 £8,662,000 

1888 8,279,217 

1834 8,338,079 


fill provision for the poor. Under 
operation of this Act, the Poor Rato! 
in Scotland has in most places con¬ 
siderably, and in some alarnqugly, 
increased. The dreadful state of, 
Ireland, suffering less under the fail¬ 
ure, total as it has l»een, of the 
potato crop, than the general inot- 
genfc condition of the poor, has at 
length forcibly aroused the attention 
of all classes in the empire, and it 
may confidently be predicted that the 
mockery of supposing the Irish pau¬ 
pers, 2,.‘>00,000 in number, to be pro¬ 
vided for because £210,000 a-year, 
or about tiro shilliia/s a head a-year, 
is levied for their relief on a rental of 
above £12.000,000 annually, Cannot 
much longer be maintained. The 
Poor's Kale, therefore, is a subject 
which already interests deeply, and 
is likely to interest still more deeply, 
every part of the empire, and it is of 
the highest importance to consider 
what are the principles on which, in 
conformity with justice and expe¬ 
dience, it should be levied. 

The monstrous injustice of the 
present system will be rendered ap¬ 
parent by a single example. Manu¬ 
factories, collieries, iron-works, and 
commercial towns, are, it Is well 
Known, the great producers of the 
poor, because they.bring together the 
labouring classes in vast numbers 
from all quarters while trade is pros¬ 
perous, and leave them in a state of 
.-.uttering or destitution a burden on 
the landholders the moment it be¬ 
comes depressed. The commercial 
classes, loo, are immediately and di¬ 
rectly benefited by the labour of 
these manufacturing poor while they 
retain their health; while the land¬ 
holders in their vicinity arc only so 
indirectly and in a lesser degree. This 
is decisively demonstrated by the 
colossal fortunes so frequently made 
in the commercial classes, .contrasted 
with the declining circumstances or 
actual insolvency of tint landholders 
by .whom they are surrounded. .Do 
these, the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers, pay the larger proportion of 

Poor’s Rate and County Rate. 

1842 £6,552,880 

1843 7,085,505 

1844 6,848,717 

Pari. Paper. Porter* xii. 247. 
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j*r tax, , thus .rendered inevitable 
s nature of their operations* which 
pjMSAin so high a degree beneficial to 
^^ventseires V Quite the reverse; they 
pira-ndt,. in proportion to their profits, 
£||ty K tentkpart of its amount. The 
Ivor’s rate* as at present levied, is on 
Inc rural proprietors an Income,, on 
*httrgh inhabitants a House tax. Tiie 
difference is prodigious, ami leads to 
results in practice of the grossest 
injustice. 

O'A landowner has an estate of 
£2000 a-year in a parish of which the 
poor’s-rate is Is. in the pound, or £100 
a-year on his property. A manu¬ 
factory is established, or an iron¬ 
work set agoing, or a coal mine 
Opened npon it, from which the 
fortunate owner derives £50,000 a- 
year of profit. The buildings on it, 
however, are only valued at £2000 
a--year, lie pays for -his pauper 
creating work, yielding him £50,000 
. a-ycar, £100 annually, the same as 
What the landowner in the same 
parish pays for his pauper-feedhuj 
estate of" £2000 a-year. In other 
words, in proportion to the respective, 
incomes, the landholder, who had no 
hand in bringing in the poor, and de¬ 
rives littleor nothing from their labour, 

1 ys.ys)ostfive-and-tu enty times as much 
as the manufacturer who introduced 
them, and is daily making a colossal 
- fortune by their exertions! And this 
.becomes the more unjust when it is 
, recollected, that under the present 
system of free trade in com and easy 
communication with distant quarters 
. which railways and steam-boats afford, 
the little benefit the neighbouring 
landholders formerly derived from the 
presence of such manufacturing 
crowds, is fast disappearing. But 
forther, the manufacturer or mine- 
owner having got off thus easily du¬ 
ring, the time of prosperous trade, 
when be was realising bis fortuue, 
steps his works, and discharges his 
workmen wh$p the adverse season 
arrives. The rateable value of the 
manufactory or the mine has, for the 
present, almpst pr wholly disappeared, 
and the, poor starving workmen are 
.handed, over to be supported by the 

. laud-owner. • .. 

... Persona not practically acquainted 


[Februdif, 
may think this 


with these matters 
statement is overcharged: on the con¬ 
trary, it is within the truth in some 
instances. We know an instance 
of a great iron master, whose profits 
average above £100,000 a-year, who 
pays less jioor’s rates for the poor ho 
lias maiuly created, than a landholder 
in the same parish, of £2000 a-year, 
who never brought a pauper on it» 
funds in his life. ‘Such is the con¬ 
sequences of the present barbarous 
system of levying the poor’s rate as an 
income tax on the landlords who am 
burdened with paupers, and only * 
house tax on the manufacturers who 
create, and protit by them. The first 
thing to he done towards the introduc¬ 
tion of a just, system of direct taxation 
is tolay the maintenance of the poor 
equally on all classes; and above all to« 
abolish the present most unjust system 
of making it only a house tax on the 
producers of poor in towns, and an 
income tax on their feeders in the 
country. 

'1’he Land Tax is another burden, 
exclusively affecting real property, 
which should either be abolished 
altogether or levied equally on all 
classes. Its amount is not so great 
as the poor’s rate, nevertheless it is 
considerable, as it produces about 
£1,172,000 a-year* 

The whole Assessed Taxes, though 
not avow'edly and exclusively a tax 
on the landed interest, are, practically 
speaking, and in reality, a burden oi* 
them almost entirely; at least they 
are so much heavier on the land- 
owners than,the inhabitants of towns, 
that the burden is nothing in com¬ 
parison on urban indwellers. Uadi 
they been practically felt as a griev¬ 
ance by the urban population they 
would long since have shared the fate 
of the house tax and been abolished. 
They have so loftg been kept up only 
because, with a few exceptions, they 
press almost exclusively uj>on that pas¬ 
sive and supine class of landlords, the 
natural prey of Chancellors of the, Ex¬ 
chequer, whom it seems generally im- 
posstble by any exerifionsy or the advent 
of any danger;how urgent soever,Ae 
rouse to any common* ntieasure of d§r 
fence., It no. doubt, sounds well .to 
say that the assessed taxes are laid 


* Porter’s Pari. Tables, xii. 86. 
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generally on luxuries, and therefore 
they are paid equally by all classes 
which indulge in them. But a closer 
examination will show that this view 
is entirely fallacious, and that the sub¬ 
jects actually taxed, though really 
luxuries to urban, are necessary aids to 
rural life, For example, a carriage, a 
riding horse, a coachman, a groom, are 
really luxuries in town, and their use 
may” be considered as a fair test of 
affluent, or at least easy circumstances. 
But in the country they are abso¬ 
lutely necessaries. They are. indis¬ 
pensable to business, to health, to 
mutual communication, to society, to 
existence. What similarity is there 
between the situation of a merchant 
with £1000 a-year, living in a com¬ 
fortable town house, with an omnibus 
driving past his door every five mi¬ 
nutes, ft stand of cabs within call, 
and (lining three days in the week at 
a club where he needs no servants of 
his own ; and a landholder enjoying 
the same income, living in a country 
situation, with no neighbour within 
five miles, and having six miles to 
ride or drive to the nearest town or 
railway station where his business is 
to be transacted, or where a pul die 
conveyance can be reached? 

Gardeners, park-keepers, foresters 
and the like, are generally not luxu¬ 
ries in the country, they are a ne¬ 
cessary part of an establishment 
which is to turn the land to a profit¬ 
able use. You might as* well tax 
operatives in mills, or miners in 
collieries, or mechanics in manufac¬ 
tories, as such servants. Yet they 
sire all swept into the assessed taxes, 
upon the rude and unfounded pre¬ 
sumption that they are, equally with 
a large establishment of men-servants 
in towns, an indication of affluent cir¬ 
cumstances. The window tax is in¬ 
comparably more oppressive in country 
houses than in town ones, from their 
greater size in general, and being for 
the most part constructed at a period 
when no-attention was paid to the 
number of windows, and they were 
generally made very small from being 
formed before the window tax was 
laid on. Taking all these circum¬ 
stances into v|ew, it is not going too 


far to assert, that on equal fortuneki 
the assessed taxes ar a.twice as tomtit? 
in the country as id towns; and that.: 
of £1,312,000 which they prodtteo'. 
annually, after deducting the land tag 
about £2,500,000, is paid by land-* 
owners either in town or country. I& 
is inconceivable—no one« priori could 
credit it—how few householders in 
town, and not being landowners* pay 
any assessed taxgs at all — or any ©f 
such amount as to be really a burden: 
The total number of houses ‘charged 
to the window tax, in Great Britain, i* 
447,000, and the, duty levied on them 
is, £1,(513,774, or, at an average, about 
£3, 10s. a-house, while the. number' 
of inhabited houses was, in 1841,. 
3.404,000, or above seven times the 
number. The total number charged 
with one man-servant, is only 49,320,. 
and, persons heepimj men-servants 
atoll, 110,8411,* facts indicating how 
extremely partial is the, operation of* 
these, taxes, and liow severely they 
fall on the class most heavily burdened 
in other respects, and therefore least 
able to bear them. 

The Hkjhway Rates are another 
burden 'exclusively affecting land, 
although the whole community derive 
benefit from their use. This burden, 
exclusive of the sum levied at turn* 
pike gates, in England amounted to 
£1,1(59,801, a-year. f This charge, 

heavy as it is, is felt as tlic more" 
vexations, that the rate-payers are 
not at liberty either to limit tho use 
of the road, for which they pay, to 
themselves, or to allow it to fail into 
disrepair. An indictment of the road 
lies at common law, if it becomes un¬ 
fit for traffic, even at the instance of 
any party using the road, though he 
does not pay any part of the rtttei. 
In other words, the neighbouring. 
landholders are compelled to keep lip 
the roads for the benefit of the ptffitify. 
generally, who contribute nothing in¬ 
wards their maintenance. This iufttfer 
becomes the more serious' thfttffi 
consequence of the general adoption 
and immense spread df raftw&y^4$in 
traffic on the principal finds .0# 
hi England, lias either almost 
disappeared, or become inadeqhdfow 
contributing any thing material' 


* Porter’* Pari. Tables, xii. 37, 42; and xi. 275. 
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; wwupport even of the turnpikes hitherto 
-eatirely maintained by them. It is 
difficult to foresee that the time 
y\|a not far distant when nearly the 
; (twiiole roads of England will fall as a 
burden on the rate pagers; forthe.se 
^roads cannot be abandoned, or the 
.country off the railway lines would 
lhave no communication at all. And 
the sums paid by railway companies, 
’how large soever^ to landholders, 
afford no general compensation ; for 
;tiiey benefit a few in the close vicinity 
r ^of the railways only, while the high¬ 
ly- way rate affects all! 

■ The Oilmen Kate is another 
burden exclusively affecting land, 
though all classes obtain, the benefit 
of it in the comfort and convenience 
<if ehurclies. Jt amounted, in I860, 
4ho last year for which a return 
.was made, to £50(5,61:2.* Nothing 
•can be clearer than that this is u 
burden truly affecting real estates. 
-It is entirely different from tithes, 
which arc not. correctly speaking, a 
burden on land, but a separate estate 
-apart from that of the landlord, which 
♦never was his, for which he lias given 
,no valuable, consideration.-' lint on 
what principle of justice is the burden 
-of upholding churches exclusively 
laid on the land, when all classes sit 
in churches, and enjoy the benefit of 
.their accommodation. The thing is 
/evidently and palpably unjust, ami 
Won’t- bear an argument. 

The Police, Lunatic Asylv m , an d 
Bridge Rates, constitute another 
ijburden on real property to which no 
■other property is subject, which, 
-'though not universally introduced, 
are very oppressive in those counties 
where their establishment has been 
found necessary. Mr. Blamirc, a 
■very competent witness, estimates 
these incidental and partial ciiarges 
at 2s. Id. an aere.f The land 
is still liable also to a heavy dis¬ 
bursement on account of the Militia, 
if that national force should be again 
•called out. There has been no re¬ 
turn yet laid before parliament of 
these* partial burdens on land, bat 
they cannot be estimated at less than 

■ the chffreh rate, or £500,000 a-ycar. 

■ The SrAraj? Buttes, from deeds 
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said instruments which produce 
annually £1,640,000 a-year, fall for 
the most part as a burden on real 
property. This must be evident to 
every person who considers that real 
estates in land or houses are the 
great security on which money is 
advanced in every part of the country, 
and the extremely heavy burdens, in 
the shape of a direct payment in the 
requisite stamps for deeds to govern¬ 
ment, is imposed on the transmission 
and burdening of such property. 
It is particularly severe, in proportion 
to the, value of the subjects burdened, 
in the mortgaging or alienating of 
small freeholds or heritable subjects. 
It is stated in the Lords’ Report, on 
the burdens affecting real property, 
“The stamp on a conveyance of a 
certain length, on a sale of real sub¬ 
jects of the value of £50, would cost 
12^ per cent, or £6, JOs.; ou a £100 
sale, to 6 per cent; on a £200 sale, 
to 2i per cent; on it £500 sale, 
to £1, 14s. .‘Id. per £100; and above 
that sum. to one per cent.” The 
weight on the establishment of morl - 
gages, especially on small sums, is not 
less remarkable. The same report 
adds, “ A mortgage for £50 costs, 
in stamps and law expenses, thirty 
per cent.; a mortage for £100, twenty 
per cent.; one for £450 seven per 
cent.; for £ 1500 three per cent.; for 
£12,500 one per cent.; for £25,000 
fifteen shillings per cent, and for 
£100,000’twelve shillings per cent.” j: 
These burdens on the sale or mort¬ 
gaging of real property are felt as the 
more oppressive, when it, is recol¬ 
lected that movable property to the 
greatest amount, as in the public funds, 
or the like, mav be alienated or bur¬ 
dened in the most valid and effectual 
manner for the cost of a power of attor¬ 
ney, which isnguineaand half-a-erown 
per cent, to the broker who executes 
the transaction. Materials do not ex¬ 
ist tor separating exactly the deed- 
stamps falling as a burden on land 
transmissions and mortgages, from 
those affecting personal estates ; but 
it is certainly within the mark to say, 
that they arc three-fourths of the 
whole stamp-duties on deeds and in¬ 
struments, or £1,200,-000 a-year. 
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* Lords’ Ikvort on Burdens on Real Property, 1846, p. 6. 

■ + Ibid. p. 7. t ibid. 1847, p. 8. 
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Thus, it. appears that', setting aside 
tlie tithe, as not the land-owner's 
property, and, therefore, a separate 
estate, and not, properly speaking, a 
harden on land; and saying nothing 
of the malt-tax, which produces an¬ 
nually £4,800,000 a-year, on the sup¬ 
position that, at present atleast, that 
falls as a burden on the consumer; 
and saying nothing of the income-tax, 
which, as will immediately appear, 
falls as a much severer burden on 
land-rents than commercial incomes, 
— these distinct, clear, and indis¬ 
putable burdens laid on land, from 
which property of other sorts in Eng¬ 
land are exempt, stand thus: — 

1. Poor’s. Rate in 1845, a very 

firoi-purous year, . . . .CU,8I7,205 

IT. Land-tax, ...... J,164,042 

ill. Highway Kates, .... 1,1 (.!),8.01 

IV. Church Rate?,. 8(H),81 2* 

V. Pol ire, Lunatic, and Bridge- 

rates, estimated, . . . 500,000 

VI. Excess of assessed taSKB 
falling on land above 
personal estates, esti¬ 
mated, .1,500,000 

VII. Sthmp-dutios peculiar to land. 1,‘200,000 

£1*2,887,950 

The rental of real property in Eng¬ 
land, rated to the Poor’s llates, is 
£02,540,030:* but the real rental, as 
ascertained by the more rigid and ac¬ 
curate returns for the Income-tax, is 
.£88,802,738. On the first of these 
sums, the taxes exclusively falling on 
land amount to a tax of twenty-five, on 
the last of eighteen per cent, an¬ 
nually. This is in attrition to the 
income-tax, and all the indirect taxes 
which the owners of land and houses 
pay in common with all the rest of 


the community, and which by it aW r 
complained of as so oppressive. ; 

Enough, it is thought, has now been ? 
said to prove the extreme inequality 
and injustice with which direet public 
burdens are levied in this country, 1 
and the necessity for a thorough an4 
searching revision of oar system of' 
taxation, in this respect, especially 
since, from the way in which the tide 
sets, it has become so evident that 
direct will progressively be more ex¬ 
tensively substituted for indirect tax¬ 
ation. But. in addition to these, 
then* are several other eircumstaiice^., 
which aggravate fourfold the burdens ' 
thus exclusively laid on real property. 

J. In the first place, the alterations 
in the monetary system of the coun¬ 
try, by the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments in 181!), followed up in Scot- , 
land and Ireland, as well as England, 
by the stringent Bankers’ Act of 
1844. has added fully forty per cent, 
to the weight of all taxes and other 
burdens, public or private, affecting 
lauded property, because it has altered, 
to that extent, the value of money, 
and diminished the price of the arti¬ 
cles of rural produce'from which the 
land-holders’ means of paying them 
are derived. If the prices of wheat 
and of all other kinds of agricultural 
produce, for ten years before 1819, 
and ten years before 1845, be com¬ 
pared, it will at once appear that 
the difference, is even greater titan 
has been here stated.f But that 
consideration is of vital impor¬ 
tance in this question, for if the 
price of all kinds of rural produce has 
declined nearly as nine to six by the 
operation of these monetary changes, 
the weight of debts and taxes, of 


* Lords’ Report, 1847, p. 7. 

4 Prices of wheat average, per Winchester quarter, in the years after mentioned, via. 
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< course, must have been increased in 
’.'|the, same proportion. We are not 
I'l'ibow to enter into any argument 
|;Wito the expedience or necessity of 
Iithat great change in our monetary 
’System: we assume it as a fact, and 
p refer to it only as rendering impera- 
tive a revision of the direct taxes 
•’'bearing so heavily on the great in- 
,, terests whose means of paying them 
have been thus so seriously abridged. 

; II. In the second place, and this is 
a most important circumstance, the 
burdens which have bocu mentioned 
g, ail fall as a burden on the landowner, 
IvP*1k>w much soever his property may be 
1 chpirged with mortgages, jointures, or 
other real burdens. These must all 
be paid in full by himself alone, how 
small soever be the fraction of the 
nominal income of his estate which 
remains to him after discharging the < 
annual amount of its real burdens. 
There isno right to deduct poor’s rates, 
land tax, or other burdens affecting 
land, from mortgages, or even join¬ 
ture holders, unless they arc ex¬ 
pressly declared liable to such, which 
is very seldom the case. These au- 
' nual charges must all he paid dear to 
the creditor, without any deduction, 
except that of the income tax, which 
the debtor is allowed to retain by the 
Act imposing it. Hut this considera¬ 
tion is of vital importance to the 
landholders when the amount of 
their mortgages and other real bur¬ 
dens is taken into consideration. 
Their annual amount has been esti¬ 
mated by very competent judges at 
tom-thirds of the income derived from 
land, although, as there is no general 
record in England for real burdens, 
their amount cannot at present he ac¬ 
curately ascertained, lint take it, in 
order to be within the mark, at three- 
fifths of the real rental, as ascertained 
by the income tax returns, these 
show, as already stated, an income of 
£85,000,000 anually derived from 
land. Take three-fifths, or £51,000,000 
of this sum as absorbed annually by 
mortgagers and annuitants holding real 
and preferable securities over land, 
and there will remain £34,000,000 
, annually to tht? holders of land and 
houses. Nbw on this £34,000,000 the 
T0albuvdcns above mentioned, amount- 
flf to £12,900,000 a-year, are fasten¬ 
ed. If to these be added the income 


tax paid by the land, amounting, by 
the income tax returns, to £2,112,000, 
the clear income derived by land¬ 
holders from the real property of 
England, with the direct taxes paid by 
them, will stand thus— 

Clear Income as above £34,000,000 
Deduct dftect taxes levied 

exclusively 

on land . £12,900,000 

Income tax paid 

by laud . 2,100,000 

-- 15,000,000 

Remains, £19,000,000 

Thus it appears that out of thirty- 
four millions of clear rental left to tin* 
owners of real property in England, 
no less than fifteen millions, or nearly 
a half ■ is taken from them annually 
in the shape of direct taxes which 
they cannot by any possibility avoid! 
Ilow long would the commercial or 
city industry of England stand direct 
taxes to tin' amount of 46 per cent on 
their clear income ? If that had been 
the state of their finances, wo should 
have had no clamour in 1831 for en¬ 
larged representation, or in 1846 for 
the destruction, to their advantage, 
of all the protection to other branches 
of industry. We should have had no 
Anti-Corn Law League subscriptions 
of £100,000 to buy up all the venal 
talent in the form of itinerant orators 
and pamphleteers in the country. We 
should have had no conversions of 
conceding premiers by the weight of 
external agitation. In social, hot 
less than military warfare, the longest 
purse carries the day ; and, the party 
which is the heaviest burdened is sure 
to be in the end overthrown. 

JJF. The abolition of the Corn Laws, 
partially at present, entirely at the 
end of two years and a Jialf, by the 
bill of 1846, not only has made thi* 
enormous burden of 46 per cent, on 
their clear income deductis debitis a 
permanent load on the landowners, 
but it has rendered it a hopeless one, 
because it has destroyed every means 
which they previously might have 
possessed of indemnifying themselves 
for its weight, by shariug its oppres¬ 
sion with other "classes. This is a 
matter of the very highest importance, 
which will soon make itself felt, though, 
in consequence of the nearly total 
failure of the potato crop in the west 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, it lias 
not yet been so. The usual resource 
of persons, who arc burdened with 
heavy payments to government, is to 
lay as much as they can of it on others, 
by enhancing as much as possible the 
price of their produce. It is in this 
way that indirect taxes fall in general 
on the consumer; and it is on this 
principle that, in estimating the bur¬ 
dens exclusively affecting land, we 
have not included the malt duty, 
because it is in great part at least paid 
by the consumers of beer or porter. 
But, of course, if it becomes from any 
cause impossible, for the party bur¬ 
dened, in the first instance, to raise 
the price of his produce, or if, on the 
contrary, lie is compelled to lower it, 
the whole tax will full direct on him¬ 
self because he will be without the 
means of laying it on the purchaser 
from him. 

Now, the abolition of the Corn Laws 
has done this. In two years and a 
half, the whole grain of Poland and 
America will be admitted into the 
English market at the nominal duty 
of a shilling a quarter. It will be 
impossible for the farmers and land- 
owners after that to keep up the price 
of grain of any sort in the British 
market heyornl the prices in Prussia, 
and with the addition of os. a quarter 
the cost of transit, aud perhaps 
half as much fur the profit of the im¬ 
porter. Wheat, beyond all question, 
will fall on an average of years to 
forty shillings a quarter, barley and 
oats to twenty This is just as cer¬ 
tain as the parallel reduction of average 
prices of wheat from 87s. a quarter to 
56s. has been by the money law of 
1810. Accordingly, now that the 
stress-is over, they have no longer an 
interest to conceal or jiervert the truth ; 
the anti-corn law journals are the first 
to proclaim this result as certain , and 
they coolly, recommend the English, 
farmers to abandon altogether the cul¬ 
tivation of wheat, Avhich can no longer 
be expected to pay, and to lay out 
their lands in pasture grass and the 
producing of garden stuffs. But 
amidst this general and now admitted 
decline, in the price of grain, the 40 
per cent, of direct burdens ou land 
will continue unchanged; happy if it 
does not receive a large augmentation. 
The effect of this will be to augment 


the weight of the burdens to which 
they are already subjected on the land- 
holders by at least twenty per cent., 
and, in addition, to throw upon them 
the whole malt tax, now amounting to 
£4,500,000 a-year. The moment- the 
British fanner is obliges! to lower the 
price of ins barley to the level of the 
continental nations, where labour ia* 
so much cheaper, and rents compara¬ 
tively light, the whole malt tax falls, 
without deduction or limitation, on 
British agriculture. 

IV'. The. income tax, though ap¬ 
parently a burduQ equally affecting all 
classes, in reality attaches with much 
more severity to the. lauded than to 
any other class. There is, indeed, an 
advantage unduly enjoyed by capi¬ 
talists of all sorts, landed or moneyed, 
in comparison with annuitants or pro¬ 
fessional men, which, as will imme¬ 
diately appear, loudly calls for a 
remedy. But, as compared with the 
merchan t or moneyed man, who derives 
his income from trade or realised capi¬ 
tal in a movable form, the landholder 
is, in every direct taxation, exposed to 
a most serious disadvantage. Ill's 
income oaunol be concealed, and It is- 1 
returned by others than himself. The 
farmer or tenant, who has no interest 
in the matter, returns his landlord’s 
rent. The trader, shopkeeper, or mer¬ 
chant estimates and returns his own 
income. The. possessions of the first, 
and their annual rental, are universally, 
known, and concealment as to them 
is impossible or sure of detection; 
the gains of the last are entirely 
secret, and wrapped up, even to the 
owner, in books or accounts, generally 
unintelligible in all cases but those of 
considerable merchants—to all but 
the persons who prepared them. 
Whoever is practically acquainted* 
w-ith human nature will once per- 
cei\e the immense effect which thfct 
difference must have ou the amount 
of the burden, in appearance tfaft 
same, as it affects the different elasse*. 
of society. , 

Aud the result of this difference‘ap¬ 
pears in. the most decisivq niauner, ^ 
the amount of the sunis paid by 
the different classes of society, aa 
shown by the income tax returns. 
From them, it appears that th« con¬ 
tributions from commerce, trades, tfnd 
professions of all sorts, is not quite half. 
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ofiftat obtained from landed pro- 
^perty.' The first is, in round numbers, 
p£,700,000; the second, £1,500,000.* 
|jBut let it be recollected that the 
541,000 a-year, which, in 1845, 
yiwas paid by professional men of all 
f descriptions, in Great Britain, includ¬ 
ed, besides merchants mid traders, 
the whole class of professional men not 
^traders, as lawyers, attorneys, phvsi- 
1 qans, &c. At the very lowest coinpu- 
tation their share of this must amount 
to £341,000 a-year. There remains 
then £1,200,000 as the contribution 
,pf trade and commerce, of all kinds, 
%om Great Britain, while that from 
land is £2,070,000 a-\car, or conside¬ 
rably more than double. Can it be 
believed that this is founded on a fair 
return of incomes by the commercial 
classes ? Are they prepared to admit 
that their property and income, and 
consequent interest and title to sway 
in the state, is not half of that which 
is derived from land? Or do they 
shelter themselves under the eom- 
fortablo assurance that their real 
income , is incomparably greater, * and 
that they quietly escape with a half 
#or a third of the income tax which 
they ought to pay? We leave it 
to the trading class, and their 
^abettors in the press, to settle tin's 
question with the commissioners of 
infcomc tax (1 throughout the country. 
We mention the fact, that trade and 
commerce do not pay half the income 
tax that land docs, as a reason, 
among the many others which exist, for 
a thorough and Radical reform of our 
financial system, so far as direct taxa- 
tioff is concerned. 

Whoever considers seriously, and in 
an imjtsutial spirit, the various par¬ 
ticulars which have now been stated, 
will not only cease to wonder at the 
frequent, it may almost be said uni¬ 
versal, embarrassment of the landed 
proprietors, but he will arrive afrxhe 
conclusion, fit at if they continue much 


longer unchanged, they must termi¬ 
nate in tlicir general ruin. Wo. say 
general ruin, because it will not bo 
universal. The great landowners, 
the magnates, whether moneyed or ter¬ 
ritorial, of Jhc land will alone survive 
the general wreck. They will, by de¬ 
grees, swallow up all the smaller 
estates in their neighbourhood; and it 
will come to be literally true in 
Britain wliat was said, by a Homan 
emperor, of Gaul, in the decline of the 
empire, “ That the estates of the rich 
go on continually increasing and ab¬ 
sorbing all lesser estates around them, 
till they come to the estate of another 
m rich as themselves.” VV T lth direct 
taxes, amounting to 50 or GO per 
cent, on the disposable income, which, 
under the change of prices, induced by 
the change in the corn laws, they 
will very soon be, even without 
any addition from farther taxes, it is 
wholly impossible that any landowner 
who does not possess enormous tracts 
of country, or vast funded or moneyed 
property in addition to his terri¬ 
torial possessions, can avoid insol¬ 
vency. What, the effect of the total 
destruction of the middle class of 
British landholders must be on the 
balance of the constitution, and the 
slate of society in these islands, it is 
not our present purpose to inquire. 
Suffice it to say, that it is precisely 
the. state of things which signalised 
the later stages of the. Homan empire, 
and coincides with so many other-cir- 
eumstances in marking the striking 
analogy between our present condi¬ 
tion and that which proved fatal tcv 
the ancient masters of the world; 

Well may the Lords’ (’ommittee on 
the burdens affecting landed property 
have said, “ Neither the law nor the 
spirit of the constitution originally con¬ 
templated so partial a system of tax¬ 
ation.”! In truth, originally some of the 
heaviest present exclusive burdens on 
real property were bom equally byper- 


* Net amount of income tax for year ending 5th April, 1H45 ; — 

Kuglund. Scotland. 

Schedule A, Land rents, . £2, )12,072 £253,97f» 

-—-Tenants . . 292,046' 22,9(51 

--- C, Annuities, funds, &e. 76(5,0(50- 

--D. Trades and professions, 1,424,017 117,953 

--— Tfi, Offices, Pensions, &c., 305,401 8,500 


• . • 

* JUpo*£.*9. 


£4,900,202 £404*300 


Total. 

£■2,3(50,048, 

315,(507. 

700,066. 

1,541,970. 

313,901. 

£5,303,502. 
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ponal estates. “The poor law of Eliza 
bcth,” says the report, “ and the laud tax 
of WOliara and Many, embraced every 
species of income ; but iu consequence 
of the comparative facility of rating 
visible property, and the small amount 
of income derived from other sources 
in the early period of theirjissessrilent, 
personalty seems to have escaped its 
legal share of contribution to the pub¬ 
lic service. The liability of stock in 
trade, however, was continued by law 
to a late period, and is, up to the pre¬ 
sent day, only suspended by an annual 
act of exemption.” The Committee 
here point but, or rather hint at the 
real cause of the extraordinary ex¬ 
emption from their due share of the 
public burdens which has grown up 
insensibly in favour of movable pro¬ 
perty. Land has two admirable qua¬ 
lities in the estimation of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. It can neither be 
concealed wjr removed. Movable 
estates, stock in trade, are susceptible 
of both. The landholder lias no secret 
invisible funds which lie can bring 
forth when desired in the form of con¬ 
venient loans to government to meet 
the‘state necessities:, lie has only a 
visible fixed estate, which can neither 
lie concealed nor withdrawn from its 
annual burdens. Hence the influence 
and exemptions of the one, and the 
injustice experienced by and burdens 
of the other. 

But in addition to this, there is an¬ 
other cireumstaucc which has power¬ 
fully contributed to establish this ex¬ 
traordinary and iniquitous exemption 
of personal property from direct tax¬ 
ation. This is the diliienity wbieli in 
practice amounts to an impossibility 
of getting by any means at the real 
amount of rateable personal property. 
The Commissioners of the Income Tax 
through the country will have no dilli- 
cnlty in understanding what is here 
meant. All the efforts of government 
and thoiroffioialorgans to ascertain the 
real amountof assessable movable, pro¬ 
perty, have been insufficient to accom¬ 
plish that end. Doubtless there are 
in the commercial and professional 
class many just and honourable men 
who give a true account to the last 
farthing of their gains. These are 
men, the honour and support of the 
country, whose word is their bond, 
and who may confidently be relied on 
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to speak the truth under any circum¬ 
stances. But, unhappily, experiehcer 
lias too clearly proved that the facility 
of conceiding gains derived from stock 
in trade, and thus withdrawing it 
from its just liability for assessment, 
is too strong a temptation to be re¬ 
sisted. The proof of this is dedh 
sive. The returns of the income tax 
show £175,000,000 of annual in¬ 
come rated to that assessment, 
while only £1,541,000 was in 184n k 
paid by the whole professional per¬ 
sons in' Great Britain. Of this 
£1,511,000, only £1200,000, at the 
very utmost can ix» estimated as com¬ 
ing from commercial or trade incomes, 
which, at sevenponee in the pound, 
corresponds to about £10,000,000 of 
annual income. Is it possible to be¬ 
lieve that the whole commercial and 
trailing classes in Great Britain, 
whose wealth is in every direction 
purchasing up the estates of.the landed 
proprietors in the island, only enjoy 
forty out of one hundred and seventy- 
live millions of the rateable national 
income V Have they less than a fourth 
of the whole income rated to the 
income tax V If they have no more, 
they certainly make a good use of 
what they have, and must,deem them¬ 
selves singularly fortunate in that 
happy exemption from taxation which 
lias enabled them, with less than a,, 
fourth of the general income, to get 
t he command of the state, and buy up 
the properties of all the other classes* 
There is one peculiarity it) the 
income tax as at present established, 
which is productive of the greatest 
injustice, and loudly calls for imme¬ 
diate remedy. This consists itt the 
taxing all incomes at the same rate, 
whether derived from professional 
income, annuity, land, or realized 
fnnds. This is just another instance 
of the careless and reckless way in 
which, our system of direct taxation 
has at different times been framedL 
without any regard to principle, 
alternately unjustly favouring -or 
grossly oppressing every class in so r - 
ciety, except the rjreat capitalists. They 
have been always and unduly con¬ 
sidered. What can be more unjust 
than to tax every man of the same* 
income at the same rate, whether it is 
derived from land or funded proper^, 
worth thirty years’ purchase, or rail-; 
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Way or bank stock worth twenty, or 
annuity worth five, or a precarious 
professional income, which would not 
bring, from the uncertainty of life aud 
the public favour, or the winds or 
monetary changes, above two or three i 
Under the present most unjust system, 
riiey all pay alike on their income, 
$hat is, some pay about fifteen 
times as much on what they are 
worth in the world in compari¬ 
son with others! A man who de¬ 
rives £.‘500 a-ycar from the three 
per cents, on, land has a' capital 
Stock worth about £10,000. He 
pays as much, and no more, as a 
poof widow, just dropping into the 
grave, who has a jointure of £.‘>00 
ii-year, for which no insurance .com¬ 
pany in the kingdom would give her 
above £500, or a hard-working lawyer 
or country surgeon with the same 
income, whose chances of life and 
business are n^t worth three years’ 
jfhrchase. The gross injustice of this 
inequality acquires no illustration. 

* Nor is it any answer to this to say, 
that if the professional and commer¬ 
cial classes are timidly oppressed by 
(the income tax, they are proportion¬ 
ally benefited by,their general exemp¬ 
tion from the heavy direct taxation 
which in other respects weighs clown 
thcfdaml; and that the. one injustice 
{pay be set off against the other. We 
protest against the system of setting 
off ohe injustice against another: there 
In no compensation of evils in an 
equitable administration. In the pre¬ 
sent Instance there can be no compen¬ 
sation, for the acts of injustice are 
cqggimitted against different classes. 
It is tSie trading classes which enjoy 
the means, from the occult nature of 
their gains, of evading by fallacious 
returns the income tax. Th e honest and 
honourable pay it to the last farthing: 
it is the dishonest wiio escape. The 
persons upon whom the levying the 
mcome tax in its present form opc- 
tiites with the most cruel severity are 
fne professional men and annuitants. 
They cannot evade it, as the trading 
classes can. Their gains are gene¬ 
rally known : if they are at all eminent 
or. prosperous, the kindness or envy 
of the public generally helps them to 
at least a halt* more than they really 
eagoy. Merchants or shopkeepers are 
. jj£B8 in the public eye; and even when 
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most prominent, their transactions 
are so various and wide-spread, that 
no one bnt themselves, can estimate 
their profits. Every one knows, or 
can easily guess, what Dr. Chambers 
or the Attomey-G eneral make a- 
ycar; but it would puzzle the most 
cxpeficnced.hcads on ’Change to say 
what were the yearly profits of the 
great bankers, merchants and manu¬ 
facturers. 

There is another enormous injustice 
connected with the income tax, ami 
indeed all the direct taxes to Govern¬ 
ment, which loudly calls for remedy— 
Ireland pays none of them. It is high 
time that England and Scotland should 
rouse themselves to a sense of this 
most unreasonable and unjust exemp¬ 
tion, and unite their strength by the 
proper'constitutional means to re¬ 
move it. We are always told Ireland 
cannot afford to pay any direct taxes. 
What, then, comes of its £12,000,000 
of rental ? Scotland, with little more 
than a third of that land rent, pays it 
and the assessed taxes besides, with¬ 
out either complaint or difficulty, 
lint it is said the landlords are so eat 
up with mortgages, that they lutvo 
not a fourth part of their nominal 
incomes left to live upon. That is a 
good reason for only making them pay, 
as under tlic income tax'they would, 
on the free balance, rleductis debitis. 
Bnt, in the name of Heaven, why 
should the bondholders pay nothing ? 
If they sit at home at ease in Dublin. 
Cork, or Belfast, and quietly enjoy 
£9,000,000 out of the £12,000,000 of 
Irish rental, why cannot they as well 
pay the income tax as their brethren 
in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow? 
The bondholders of Ireland alone, 
would, if they paid an income tax, 
contribute more to the common neces¬ 
sities of the State than the whole land 
and industry of Scotland put toyethert. 
So vast are the natural resources 
which Providence 1 has bestowed on 
that fickle and misguided people, 
and so few those enjoyed by the 
hardy and industrious Scotch* moun¬ 
taineers. ' * 

On what conceivable ground of jus¬ 
tice or .reason can this most monstrous 
and invidious exemption in favour of 
Ireland from income and assessed taxes 
be defended? Is it that Ireland With its 
12,000,090 arable acres, and 5,000,000 
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of mountain and waste, has fewer 
natural resources than Scotland with 
its 4,000,000 of arable, acres* and 
12,000,000 of mountain and waste? 
Is it that 8,f>00,000* persons notv in 
Ireland, cannot pay even what 
■2,900,000 now pay in Scotland ? Is it 
that Ireland is so singularly peace¬ 
able and loyal,, and gives so little 
anxiety or disquiet to the rest of the 
empire, that it must be rewarded for 
its admirable and dutiful conduct by 
an absolute .exemption from all direct 
taxation to government;? Is it that 
the troops required to be kept in it are 
so few, and in Scotland sonmnierons, 
that the former country may be libe¬ 
rated from taxation, while the latter 
is subjected to it iu full extent ? Is it 
that industry in towns in Ireland is so 
great, and manufacturing skill so 
1 rausceudant, that it is entitled to be 
liberated from direct taxation in con¬ 
sideration of the vast amount of its indi¬ 
rect custom-house duties, in compari¬ 
son of which those of London, yield¬ 
ing £ 12,000,0()0; of Liverpool, yioldi 11 g 
A‘4,500,000a-year; or Glasgow and the 
Clyde harbours, yielding £1,200,000; 
and Leith, yielding £589,000, are 
as nothing? Or is it that this ex¬ 
traordinary exemption is the reward 
of tumult, disailoction, and treason ; 
of turbulent demagogues and factious 
priests, mul an indolent people; of 
active and incessant combination for 
the purposes of evil, aud total inabi¬ 
lity to combine for the purposes of 
good ?- Aud is it the first fruits of the 
regeneration of government by the 
Reform Rill, that it can raise a reve¬ 
nue only from the loyal and pacific 
and industrious part of the empire, 
and must proclaim relief from all taxa¬ 
tion as the reward of tumult, disorder, 
murder, monster meetings, and trea¬ 
son? Wc leave it to the advocates 
of the present system of government, 
or those who established it, to answer 
these questions. We did neither the 
one nor the other, but have constantly 
opposed .both; and Great Britain, in 
the system of direct taxation we have 
now exposed, is reaping the fruits of 
the changes she has thought proper to 
introduce. 

Lastly, there is another peculiarity 
of the income tax which requires revi¬ 
sion, and that is this; — at present it 
descends only to £150 a-yenr income; 
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and every one practically acquainted^ 
with these matters, knows tlu*t;thii^ 
with the trading classes at least, whoStv 
gains can be concealed, amoinlta to a,.* 
practical exemption, generally speak¬ 
ing, of all under at least £200 a-ye»r. 
Nothing can be plainer-than thafr; a^, 
matters stand at least, this exemption?* 
of all below such a line is invidious, . 
unjust, and, if persisted in, will lead to- 
ruinous consequences. 2s'o reason can 
be assigned for it which will bear exa¬ 
mination'; for it is to bo supposed tin# 
practical necessity of conciliating the 
ten pounders, tlnv great majority of 
whom escape the tax altogether iu, 
this way, will not. in public at least,, 
be assigned as a reason, how cogent so-, 
ever it may be felt and candidly ac-. 
kumvlcdgod in private. Why should 
a man, n hose income, perhaps derived * 
from land or funded property below 
'•i 1 liO, pay nothing, while a hard work- ■„ 
iug clerk, attorney, or country sur-® 
goon, who makes £155, and is not*' 
worth a tenth part of the other’s i’oa- 
lised capital, pays income-taxf It Is* 
in vain to say von must draw a line** 
somewhere. So you pnist, but yme*g 
must not draw it in a way to do gross* f 
and pal]mble injustice,—**.to exempt*, 
the comparatively affluent,and op]ires* " 
the industrious poor. There is a vital' 
distinction, which it would be well i£& 
the income tax recognised, between 
income, of any amount, derived flfoti* 
realised property and Trout professional# 
exertions. By all means git% the* 
humble professional classes the bejjefitr 
of this distinction. But to draw the* 
line, not according to the quality at 
the income as derived from capita! 
or labour, hut from its absolute amount * 
is arbitrary, invidious, and unjust. 

The great advantage to be derivefc 
from making the income tax, modified!! 
as now suggested, descend lower in 
society is, that it would interest m’ 
larger number in guarding against lifts * 
abuse. At present, it is said, tljere arajg 
three hundred and twenty thousamtr 
persons rated to the income tax iy# 
Great Britain, but not half of tbemr 
really pay on their own account. Many? 
pay the income tax of one; as a land— , 
lord’s whole tenants for his renf»> 
though not more than one or. two*/ 
perhaps none, certainly-*not half the* 
number, are separate persons whose? < 
incomes are really made liable: llni 

R 
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my thing be more, unjust thatHar ’ St^i^^g^mxseives in its min, as it 
!*, instills way a particular elftse^ empire. 

|tot more than a two-kimaredtli. part &o fernctf. ba| ‘been said on the in- 

©fr the community, and subject them equaffiiea and injustice of the present 
and. them alone to-the heaviest of the system of direct -taxation established 


direct taxes ? It is just the privileged 
*jpbus» of old durance over again,, with 
ims difference, that the privileged class 
In England is distinguished by being 
• obliged to bear not to avoid the hated 
dtaUle. Nevertheless, nothing is more 
contain than that, as long as this invi¬ 
dious and unjust accumulation of the 
Vhole direct tax is on one class of 
ISO, 0(H) persons, it will be highly 
popular with the remaining 21),000,000, 
and that, the popular journals will 
never cease to resound with the putt- 


in Great Britain, that little room, re¬ 
mains tor the true principles on the 
subject; but fortunately, like a bea¬ 
con, it shows what rock should be 
avoided in tha course, A system of 
direct taxation would not be far from 
just, which in every respect was pre¬ 
cisely the reverse of that which at 
present exists amongst us. 

I. The first thing to be done is to 
equalise the succession tax, lay it 
equally on land and personal estate, 
anil lower it to the whole one-half. 


priety of extending still farther* the 
burden of direct, and the genc- 
#m exemption under the name of Free 
Trade from the Indirect faxes. 

The-increase of direct taxation, till 
it proved'fatal to industry, population,' 
national strength, and every tiling save 
fgreat capital, was the cause of the ruin 
©f the Roman empire. Many circum¬ 
stances, alas! eoncui' in showing, and 
^will ere long demonstrate to Hie most 
inconsiderate, that we are fast follow¬ 
ing in the same direction ; and if so, 
we shall beyond all question share the 
same fate. The extension of the, in,- 
come tax, on a graduated scale, to 
persons as low even as £50 a-year, Is 
the bnly way to arrest this great and 
fposring evil. What is wanted is not 
thtrnioney to lie drawn from these 
pOprer but more numerous classes, but 
the interesting them in resisting its 


Five per cent, in succession to 
strangers; two-and-a-half to rela¬ 
tions ; and a half per cent, to parents 
or brothers, alike in land and money, 
would probably augment the produce 
of the tax, and certainly greatly re¬ 
lieve a most meritorious class of so¬ 
ciety, the representatives of small 
capitals. 

II. All direct taxes should be levied 
equally on landed and personal.estates, 
and, subject to the distinction after- 
mentioned, equally on professional in¬ 
come, as the fruit of realised capital. 
This rule should apply to all local or 
parochial, as well as public burdens. 
The etfeet of it would be to let in, as 
taxable income, in addition to the 
£2,6(><>,000 now derived from land, a 
sum at least as large derived from per¬ 
sonal estates or incomes. It would 
therefore lower this most oppressive 


undue extension. If 150,000 persons 
only pay the income tax, it is very 
likely ere long to be raised to 10 or 
If» pCr cent. If a million pay it, no 
such extension need he dteaded. No 
matter though the additional 850,000 
"^pay only 10s. a piece, or £+25,000 in 
all: their doing so would probably save 
, Hie state from jejun. Wliat is wanted 


tax, supposing its absolute amout un¬ 
dim inished one-half. The same would 
be the case with land tax, highway 
rates, church rates, police fates, &c. 
They would all be lowered a-half to 
the persons at present burdened with 
them, and that simply by the adop¬ 
tion of the just principle, that all for¬ 
tunes in the same situation should be 


is not their money, but their breath ; 
not their contributions, but their 
clamour. They have a majority of 
■j-fotes in the constituencies. In a 
serious cotojict their voice would be 
decisive iirfavour of any side they 
espoused. Interested to pie vent the 
confiscation of property, they will 
effectually do so. Exempted from 
direct taxation, ‘they will promote its 
increase till it has swallowed up Hie 


taxed alike for the general service of 
the stato, and that the commercial 
classes who create the poor, and are 
enriched by their labour, should con¬ 
tribute equally with the landed to 
their support. 

III. In levying the income tax,, a 
different rate should be imposed on 
income, according as it is derived or 
not derived from realised capital. If 
it is so it should be taxed,alike?ibr all 
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direct taxes. But it it. iadfirivetLfrorn 
annuity or professions; Tata 

should be adopted. life property 
tax is 5- per cent, thew mciww* tax 
should! not exceed 2jr percent,; what¬ 
ever the one is the otJier should ho 
a-hcdf of it only. This modification 
of an impost now felt aa so oppressive 
by all subjected to it, would go far to¬ 
wards reconciling the numerous class 
of small traders, the great majority 
in all urban constituencies, to the 
change —1» its continuance, and also 
justify its extension to all incomes 
above £50 or £100 a-year. Without 
that extension it will inevitably de¬ 
generate into a confiscation of pro¬ 
perty above a certain level. 

IV. Stamps or conveyances, or 
burdening of property, should be the 
same, and not higher, ou personalty 
or landed estates. For the additional 
security of the latter, the borrower 
pays amply in the greater expense of 
the law deeds requisite to constitute 
effectual securities over real estates 
than over stock or movable funds. 
Stamps on bills, &c., which arc ad¬ 
vances for a short reriod only, should 
be rated jit a widely different scale 
from that adopted in permanent loans. 
But there is no reason why securities 
over real estates should require to be 
written on paper bearing a higher 
stamp than those over personal effects. 

V. The present system of the as¬ 
sessed taxes should be altered, so as to 
make it include all classes alike, and 
not, as at present, foil twice as heavily 
on the inhabitants of the, country as 
those, of towns- This may be done 
best Iry making these taxes a certain 
proportion of the value of the house in¬ 
habited by the party, as rated for the 
property tax — perhaps a fourth or 
fifth part, abolishing all other assessed 
taxes. This would roach all classes 
alike in town and country : for what¬ 
ever may be said as to doing without 
an establishment in town, no one can 
do even there without a house. And 
the rich misers who live in a poor 
lodging and spend nothing, would be 
effectually reached in the heavy pro¬ 
perty tax, ou their funds, wherever 
invested. 

VI. To obviate the innumerable 
frauds daily practised in the conceal¬ 
ment of professional incomes, espe¬ 
cially by small traders, a power should 


be given to the Commissioners in all;, 
eases where. they were 
with the return of professional in*, 
come, to assess the party for income 
atjwfi times the valm at which, kis home 
is rated. On this principle if a* lawyer 
or physician lives in a house ratexfca&f 
£100 a-year, he would pay on 
a-ycar as income: if he occupied one 
rated at £2000,. lie would beiiwcesLqa* 
£10,000. If the taj on realised pan*- 
perfcy was 5 per cent, which it wfil 
soon be, that would just subject th#' 
professional one to two and, a. halff 
Perhaps it would be better to adopt 
some such general principle for all 
cases of professional income, and 
avoid 1 he requiring returns attsd/." 


lu some cases the above - plan 
might bo adopted as a substitute, 
fur the income Jax, or rathe*. a* 
a mode of levying it on* 
sionat persons. Those whose incpiaap 4 
is derived front land, the funds, or 
other realised property, would bn en¬ 
titled to exemption or deduction, upon* 
production of the proper evidence 
that they wore rated for the property 
tax at the higher rate. ^ 

VII. Ireland should pay the in*-! 
come and all direct taxes, at least ou 
la lid, bonds, and other realised property , 
as well as the assessed and other direct 
taxes, just as Ore at Britain. Nothing 
can bo advanced, founded either in 
reason or justice, in favour of the 
further continuance of their present 
most invidious and unjust exemption. 

We have thus laid before our rodd¬ 
ers a just and reasonable system of 
direct, taxation, from which the landed 
interest, now so unjustly oppressed, 
would derive great relief, simply by 
doing equal justice-to them and the 
o( her classes in the si ate. The amount 
of in justice which such a system would 
remove, may be accurately measured^ 
by the amount of resistance which 
the system we have now advocated 
w otild doubtless experience, just as th<j 
injustice of the exemption from direct^ 
taxation enjoyed by the nobles and* 
clergy of old France was measured I 
the obstinate resistance, " 
an equalisation of the put 
Mon cling to nothing with such a 
tenacity as unjust privileges and ex¬ 
emptions. But the changes we re¬ 
commend have one lasting recommen¬ 
dation : they are founded on obvious 


i ihey made 
umic burdens. 
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niee. "They go only to levy all tlie movement party from .1838 to 1 ^41, 
jmH alike on aLbclasscs, tn propor-^ “we - stood. faithfnUy hy him, and that 
urtics, trstieaViy*af> may fee, to their* .ivluni n»any« vifjio have been most 
dHity to -pay 5 them. And we, inf-- court during the subsequent days of 


pore the Conservative body, with 
#bom we have so long acted,'tip con- 
Sidpr whether it would, not be far 
wiser to unite, their strength to con¬ 
vince, thfe country of the justice and 
iKpediewte of some, at least, of these 
ffigngpty. jbhan t<* follow the example 
SFTtlie Fre# Traders in urging tlife re- 
belt, of the fntfft tax,’ which could 
mly ftefollowcd, as no addition to the 
ildirect taxes is'to be thought of, by 
i vast increase of the income tax, two- 
iftirda of Which would fall on the land 
tsclfr • 

# A!hd now- a single word in conclu¬ 
sion on ourselves. We need not say 
to^^bngand steadily wo* ranged our- 
;elr«t on thg side of the late Premier, 
(Hj^iv'wiflely the principles now (am¬ 
ended for differ from those which 
je^jtos carried into effect.. AVe are. 


his power, wfcre not the least intem¬ 
perate leaders^on the ojblicr side. From 
respect for his talents and grati¬ 
tude for Ills public services when in 
opposition, and a natural reluctance 
to believe that we, had been, mistaken 
in one whom we so long acknow¬ 
ledged.^ the leader of the ^Conserva¬ 
tive party, we tempered our political 
discussion during the last twelve¬ 
months with more forbearance than we 
should have done under other circum¬ 
stances. lilt the die is now cast: it ha . 
been east by himself. AVe can feel n<» 
dependence in a minister who intro¬ 
duces measures directly at variance 
with the whole principles of his public, 
life: and wo earnestly trust that by 
far the greater portion of the true¬ 
hearted and lovsil men who, from 
over-confidence in, their chief, have 


tctlytcd' by no spirit of hostility allowed themselves to bo compromised 
Other to the late or the present (Jo- in the late political transactions, will 
'eminent. Our course is that of not again commit themselves to nnv 
reedom and independence. PuringSir leader in whose candour and Integrity 
t. Peel’s long and able contest with they cannot thoroughly roly. 


Prutt.'J hi/ Will inn IHiirlzi'Cod 4 * Sons, Edinburgh. 
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ON PAUPERISM, ANI> ITS TREATMENT. 

“Il l oft 

Must turn elsewhere -to t - avcl near tlu- tvibv 
And fellowMiips of wen, and see ill sidils 
Of maddening passions n tually inllamod ; 

Must hear humanity in 1 ds and groves 
Pipe solitary anguish ; o must hang 
Brooding above the here nlederate storm 
Of sorrow, harricadoed e miore 
Within the walls of cities—may tin unds 
Have their authentic comment! ” 

Wordsworth. 


In order to deal effectively tv itli 
pauperism, it is necessary to know 
the causes vviiieh lead to the impover- 
islnnent of individuals and masses of 
individuals, and to ho familiar with 
the condition, manners, customs, 
liahits, prejudices, feelings, and super¬ 
stitions of the poor. 

We do not propose to institute an 
elaborate inquiry into t lie (misesofpau¬ 
perism. or to make the topic a subject 
of separate investigation. Our chief 
object will be, to collect into classes 
those of the poor who are known, 
from personal observation, to become 
chargeable to parishes, which process 
will afford abundant scope for remark 
upon the causes which led to their 
impoverishment. We may require 
the company of the reader with us in 
the metropolis for a short space, and 
may satisfy him that he need not 
travel ten miles from his own door in 
search of valuable facts, and at the 
same time convince him that pauper¬ 
ism is not that simple, compact evil 
which many would wish hyn to be* 

VOT,. i, vi.— no. ccclxxyu. 


iievc. We might also show that, in 
the metropolis and its suburbs, there 
exist types of every class of poor that 
can he found in the rural and manu¬ 
facturing districts of England; just as 
it might be shown, that its inhabitant# 
consist of natives of every county In 
the three kingdoms. Its fixed popu¬ 
lation, according to the quarter in 
which they live, would be found to 
resemble the inhabitants of a great 
town, a cathedral city, or a seat of 
manufactures. And that portion of its 
inhabitants which may lu* regarded 
migratory, would complete the resem¬ 
blance, except that the shadows would 
he deeper and the outline more jagged. 
These persons make London their 
winter-quarters. At other seasons 
they are employed by the farmer and 
tin*" grazier, it is a fact, t%t tlfe 
most onerous part of thoyduties of the 
metropolitan authorities are those 
which relate to these migratory 
classes. Among them are the most 
lawless and the most pauperised of fife 
agricultural districts. Others, during 

s 
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it|he. spring, summer, and autumn clocks. And the rest, unfitted’by their 
^months, were engaged, or pretend age or habits to compete With labourers 
g$rat they were engaged (and the accustomed to the other fields of occur 
f|it»temcnt cannot be tested,) in the pat ion, sink lower and lower; Sus- 
|;«utting of vegetables, the making of tained for a time by the helping hands 
f.'|Wy, the lacking of pease, beans, fruit, of comrades and old patrons, but at 
* and hops, and in harvest work. Or last obliged to seek a refuge at the 


‘ -they travelled over the country, fre¬ 
quenting fairs, selling, or pretending 
: to sell, knives, combs, and stay-hu es. 

Or they wore knife-grinders, tinkers, 

. musicians, or mountebanks. As the, 
i .winter approaches, they dock into the 

■ town in droves. There they obtain a 
precarious subsistence in ways un- 
Icnown; some pick up the crumbs that 

^ fall from the rich man's table, others 
! overcrowd the workhouses. It would 
lead to many curious and useful re¬ 
sults if this matter were fully investi- 

■ gated. The reader’s company is not, 
however, required for this purpose ; at 
the same time, the previous remarks 
may, in some measure, prepare bis 
mind for the consideration of kindred 
topics. It may introduce. • train of 
.reflection, and prompt him to inquire 
whether the w andcring habits of these 
outcastshave been in auvdegreeengen- 
dered by the strict workhouse system 
.and workhouse test enforced iu their 
native villages, by the destruction of 
cottages, anci the breaking up of local 
.associations, and whether these habits 
have been fostered by thefaeilities with 
which a bed and a mess of porridge 
may be obtained at the unions, with¬ 
out impiirv into their business and 
^bject in travelling. 

Lot us steer our course* along the 
ailent “highway,” the Thames, and 
'make inquiries of the few sailor-luck¬ 
ing men who may still be seen loiter¬ 
ing at the several “ stairswe shall 
learn that not many years since these 
narrow outlets were the marts of a 
thriving employment, and that there 
crowds of independent and privileged 
watermen plied successfully for fares. 
These places are now forsaken, and 
the men have lost, their occupation. 
Borne still ply ; and the cry at a few 
stairs, of “ Boat, your honour?” may 
Still bte heard. Others have been 
draughted i»to situations connected 
with thevboat companies, which sup¬ 
port them during the summer months. 
A large number swell the crowds of 
fl&y-Labourers, who frequent the legal 
the sufferance wharves, and the 


parish workhouse. Death also does 
ids part. At Paul’s Wharf stairs, a 
few indies above high-water mark, a 
ft*w shrubs have been planted against 
the river wall — and above them is a 
small board, rudely cut, amL on it are, 
inscribed these words,—“To Ihe me¬ 
mory of old Rrowny, who departed 
this life, August 2f>, 1810.” Let us 
stroll t<»the coach <iftices. I Tere again 
we see a great change — great to the 
common eye of the public, who miss 
a raree show, and a still greater one 
to the hundreds and thousands of 
human beings whose subsistence de¬ 
pended upon the woilc done at those 
places. A lev years ago, the reader 
may have formed one of a large group 
of spectators, collected at the “ Pea¬ 
cock - ' at Islington, to witness the 
departure of the night mails, ou the 
high north road. The cracking of 
whips, the blowing of horns, the* 
prancing horses, the bustle of passen¬ 
gers and porters, and the conscious¬ 
ness of the long dreary distance they 
had to go. exercised an enduring in¬ 
fluence upon the imagination and 
memory of*the youthful observer. 
Nov, a solitary slow coach may be 
sometimes seen. In those days, all 
the outlets of the metropolis presented 
similar scenes. Thou call to re¬ 
membrance the business transacted in 
those numerous, large, old-fashioned, 
squarc-galleried inn-yards; and reflect 
upon the hundreds who have been 
throu n out of bread. The Ijigli-roads 
and tin* wav-side inns are now for¬ 
saken and silent. These remarks arc 
not made merely to show that there is 
an analogy between the several dis¬ 
tricts and employments in the metro¬ 
polis, and those of the country. If 
this were all, not another word would 
be written. But it so happens that 
the comparison affords an opportunity, 
which cannot bo passed over, of re¬ 
ferring to the changes which are going 
on in the world; and forcibly reminds 
us, that while some are rising, others 
are falling, and many are in tbc mire, 
trodden qpder foot, and forgotten. It 
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is with the miserable beings who arc, 
in the last predicament, that poor-laws 
have to do. 

Tlic political economist may be right 
when In; announces, that the intro¬ 
duction of machinery has, on the 
whole, been beneficial; anil that flic 
change of employment from one loca¬ 
lity to another, depends upon the 
action of natural laws, of which lie is 
morel} the expositor. It may be the 
case,, too, that he is attending care¬ 
fully to the particular limits of his 
favourite science, when lie occupies 
his mind with the laws themselves, 
rather than with their aberrations. 
But those who treat upon pauperism 
as an existing evil, to be dealt with 
now, should remember that they have 
to do not with natural laws, as they 
are separated and classified in the w orks 
of scientific men, but with the laws in 
all their complexity of operation, and 
with the incidents which arise from 
that complexity. 

The coachmen, the* guards, the 
ostlers, the horse-keepers, the harness- 
makers^ the farriers, the various 
workers in the t raiV of coach-builders, 
anil the crowd of tatterdemalions who 
performed all sorts of offices, —where 
are they? The inquirer must go into 
the hack streets and alleys of London. 
He must search the records of bene¬ 
volent institutions; amUhe must hold 
frequent converse with those who 
administer parochial relief. But his 
sphere must not be confined to the 
metropolis. Let the reader unroll his 
library map of England, and devote 
an entire afternoon to the study of it. 
Trace the high-roads with a pointer. 
Pause at every town, and at every 
stage. Refer to an old book of roads, 
and to a mon* modern conveyance 
directory. Let memory perform its 
office : reflect upon the crowds of per¬ 
sons who gained a subsistence from 
the fact that yourselves and many 
others were obliged to travel along 
the high-road on your way from Lon¬ 
don to York. There were inn-keep¬ 
ers, and waiters and chambermaids, 
post-boys and “ boots.” Then there 
were hosts of shop-keepers and trades¬ 
men who were enabled to support 
their families decently, because the 
stream of traffic flowed through their 
native towns and villages. Take a 
stroll to Hounslow. Its very exist¬ 


ence may be traceable to the fact that ) 
it is a convenient stage from London.. '- 
It was populous and thriving, and 
yet it is neither a town, a parish, nor 
a hamlet. Enter the bar of one of 
tlie inns, and take nothing more aris¬ 
tocratic than a jug of ale and a biscuit. 
Lounge about tin* yard, and efltor 
freely into conversation with the 
superannuated post-boys who still 
haunt the spot. You will soon learn, 
that it is the opinion of the public in 
general, and of the old post-hoys in 
particular, that the nation is on the 
brink of ruin ; am! they will refer to the 
decadence of their native spot as an ■ 
instance. The writer was travelling, 
not many mouths ago, in the counties 
of Rutland, Northampton, and Lin¬ 
coln ; and while in conversation with 
the coachman, who then held up his 
headas high, and talked as familiarly of 
the u old families,” whose mansions 
vve from time to time left, behind us, 
as if the evil days were not approach¬ 
ing, our attention was arrested by 
the approach of a suite of carriages 
with out-riders, advancing rapidly 
from tlic north. An air of unusual 
Imstlc had been observed at the last, 
way-side inn. A waiter hail been 
seen with a napkin on his arm, not 
merely waiting for a customer, but 
evidently expecting one, and of a class 
much higher Ilian the travelling bag¬ 
men : and this was a solitary way- 
side inn. We soon learnt that the 

cortege belonged to the Duke of-. 

The coachman added, with a venera¬ 
tion which referred ranch more to Ills 
grace’s practice and .opinions than to 
his rank,—“ lie always trawls in this 
way, — lie is determined to support 
tin; good old plans and then, with a 
sigh, continued, “It’s of no use — it’s' 
very good-natured, but it does more 
harm than good ; it tempts a Jot Of 
people, to keep open establishments 
they had better close. It’s all up.” 

it is riot necessary to pursue this 
matter further. Nor is it required 
tlmt we should follow these unfortu¬ 
nates who have thus been thrown out- 
of bread, or speculate upon their fallen 
fortunes. Nor need we specially re-v* 
mind the reader, that this is only one* 
of many changes w hicli have come upon 
us during the last quarter of a oei»» 
t nry, and which are now taking place. 
Space will not permit a full exposure 
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.the common fallacy, that men soon 
s?i$I*ange their employments. As a 
^funeral rule, it is false. The great 
f:«x.tent to 'which the division of labour 
||'4a carried, effectually prevents it. 
IjEach trade is divided into a great 
!v$aany branches. Ehch branch, in 
■“■large manufactories, is again divided. 
■. A youth selects a branch, and by being 
Engaged from day to day in the same 
p.manipulation, he acquires, in the 
course of years, an extraordinary 

• 'degree of skill and facility of execu¬ 
tion. lie works on, until the period. 
„©f youth is beginning to wane ; and 
; ( .then Iris particular division, or branch, 

or trade, is superseded. Js it not 
.clear that the very habits he has 
acquired, his very skill and facility 
In the now obsolete handicraft, must 
, incapacitate him for performing any 
other kind of labour, much less com¬ 
peting with those, who have acquired 
the same skill and facility in those 
other branches or trades? 

The most important preliminary 
inquiry connected with an improved 
and extended form of out-door relief 
, is, how can the mass of pauperism be 
broken up and prepared for operation? 
\Ve are told that the total number of 
persons receiving relief in England 
; and "Wales is 1,470,070, of which 
1,255,640 receive out-door relief. 
Without admitting the strict accuracy 
of these figures, we may rest satisfied 
that, they truly represent a dense mul¬ 
titude. It is the duty of the relieving 
officers to make themselves acquainted 
with the circumstances of each of those 

* cases, ami to perform other duties 
involving severe labour. The number 
of relieving officers is about l.‘!10. 
This mass is broken up and distri¬ 
buted among these officers, not in uni¬ 
form numerical proportion, but in a 
manner which would allow space and 
number to be taken into account. 
The officer who is located in a thickly 
populated district, has to do with great 
numbers; while, the officer who re¬ 
sides in a rural district, has to do with 
comparative smallness of numbers, 
but they are spread over a wide ex¬ 
tent of epuntry. The total mass of 
pauperism is thus divided and distri¬ 
buted; but division and distribution 
d.o not necessarily involve classifica¬ 
tion," and they ought not to be re¬ 
garded as substitutes for It. 
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To the general reader, the idea of 
the classification of the many hundreds 
of thousands of paupers, and the uni¬ 
form treatment of each class accord¬ 
ing to definite rules, may appear 
chimerical. To him we. may say. 
Look at the enormous amount of busi¬ 
ness transacted with precision in a 
public office, or by a “ City firm” in a 
single day. Ail is done without noise 
or bustle. There is no jolting of the. 
machinery, or runuing out of gear. 
There is that old house in the City. 
It has existed more, thau a hundred 
years. And it has always transacted 
business with a stately and aristo¬ 
cratic air, —reminding us of Florence 
and Venice, and the quaint old cities 
of Client and Bruges. The, heads of 
the house have often changed. One 
fauiilypassed into oblivion. Another, 
when nature gave the signal, be¬ 
queathed his interests and powers to 
his heirs, who now reign in his stead. 
But, however rapid, or howoior com¬ 
plete the revolutions 111 a} have been, no 
sensible interruption occurred iu the 
continued flow ol'lmsincss. The princi¬ 
ples of management have apparently 
been the same through the. whole period. 
Yet, as times changed, as one market 
closed and another opened, as new 
lands were discovered, trading sta¬ 
tions established and grew into town,-., 
as the Aborigines left the graves of 
their fathers, and retired before flic 
advance of civilisation, and as India 
became English in its tastes and .de¬ 
sires, so did the business and re¬ 
sources of tbc old bouse expand, and 
its machinery of management change. 
Once, in a quarter of- a century, a 
group of sedate looking gentlemen 
meet, in the mysterious back-parlour; 
a few words an: spoken, a few strokes 
of the pen arc made, a few formal 
directions are given to the heads of 
departments, a new book is permitted, 
an addition to the staff is confirmed, 
and the power of tin* house is ren¬ 
dered equal to the transaction of busi¬ 
ness in any quarter of the world, and 
to any amount. Now, look at this 
great house, of business from the desk. 
Study t he machinery. A young man, 
perhaps the. eldest son of a senior 
clerk, enters the house, and takes his 
seat at. a particular desk: and there 
lie, remains until superannuation or 
death leaves a vacancy, when he 
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changes liis place, from this desk to 
that, and so on, until old age or death 
creeps upon him in turn. lie is 
chained daily to the desk’s dull wood,’ 
and makes entry after entry in the 
same columns of the same hook. This 
is his duty, lie nuiy be unsteady, 
irregular, inapt, or incorrect, and his 
being so may occasion his brethren 
some trouble, and draw down upon 
himself a rebuke from a higher quar¬ 
ter ; but the machinery goes on 
steadily notwithstanding. Kadi clerk, 
or each desk, has ils apportioned duty, 
which continued repetition has ren¬ 
dered habitual and lnecJiauical. In 
the heads of departments, a greater 
degree of intellect may appear neces¬ 
sary. It is hardly the fact, however. 
For the head of the department has 
passed through every grade — he has 
laboured for years at each desk, and 
knows intuitively, as it were, the pos¬ 
sible and probable errors, llis dis¬ 
cernment or judgment is a spontaneous 
exercise of memory, and resembles 
the chess-playing skill of one who 
plays a gambit. Mow, what is all 
tins? It is called “official routine.” 
It appears, then, that an extensive 
business may be transacted steadily 
and successfully, pnniding always 
that a tew r general i nles are laid down, 
and steadih adhered to, and enforced. 
In books these, rules toe- simplified, 
classified, and rendered permanent. 
A book-keeper may imagine that 
thousands of voices are above him 
and around him, giving orders and 
directions, and admonishing to dili¬ 
gence and accuracy, — all of which 
are restrained, subdued, and silenced, 
and yet all are still speaking, without, 
audible utterance, from the pages be¬ 
fore him. And in strictness, it would 
not be a (light, of imagination, but a 
mode of stating a truth which, from 
its obviousness, has escaped observa¬ 
tion. Of course, these books may 
speak incoherently and discursively, 
just as the human being will do ; ami 
if they do speak, thus the evils which 
arise are apt to lie perpetuated. The 
books, then, must have a large share of 
attention, and be carefully arranged. 
Then they must have a keeper, and 
liis duties must be explicitly stated, 
and his character and his means of 
subsistence made dependent upon liis 
accuracy and vigilance. There is then 
the choice of the person who is to 


perform the business which the book#! < 
indicate and record. The require¬ 
ments vary in different occupations./ 
In one, strict probity is a grand point;, 
in another, strict accuracy as to time, 
ok skill in distinguishing fabrics and 
signatures. In some, eases, firmness, 
mildness, and activity, under circum¬ 
stances of excitement, is required 5 ; 
and these qualities, among others, 
would appear to be indispensable in 
parochial and union oiticers, — if the 
fact of their oversight did not render 
i( doubtful. The last lesson we leara 
is, that business should be checked as 
if proceeds. There aw* two methods, 
'file one is a system of cheeks,- and is 
practicable wiion the business does 
not occupy much space. The other is 
a system of minute inspection; there 
are eases in which both methods may 
Impartially applied, and that of poor- 
law' administration is one. of them. 

The machinery by which pauperism 
may he elliciently dealt with, may 
be thus generally expressed. There 
would be required :— 

First, A Hoard of GtTardiiuis, elected 
according to law, and with powers 
and duties deiined and limited by 
legal enactment. 

Second , A stall of efficient officers. 

Third , A scroll of duties. 

Fourth , A set of books, drawn up 
by men of scientific ability, and sub¬ 
mitted to the severest scrutiny of 
practical men. 

Fifth, A system of inspection under 
the immediate control of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Sixth. District auditors, whose ap¬ 
pointment and duties are regulated by 
the law*. 

Seventh, And in the negative, tho 
absence of any speculative, interfer¬ 
ing, disturbing, and irritating power, 
which may be continually adding to, 
varying and perplexing the duties and 
the management, in attempting, tQ, 
carry into practical operation certain 
crotchets, and in rectifying resulting 
blunders. 

# Much might be. said upon each of 
these requisitions, lint wo propose 
rather to limit our remarks, aM to 
turn them in that, direction which wilt 
afford opportunities for exhibiting the 
various classes and varieties of poor, 
and suggesting modes of treatment. 

The books which are necessary to 
enable the several boards of guardians 
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$© deal with each individual case, not 
pnly as regards the bare fact of desti¬ 
tution, but also with reference to its 
Cannes and remedies, arc the. Diary or 
Journal, and tin* Report Book. The, 
.JJiary is simple, and may be easily 
constructed to suit the circumstances 
Of each locality". Every person who 
has any business to transact, and 
values punctuality, possesses a Diary, 
which is drawn np in that form v hich 
appears most suitable to his peculiar 
business or profession. In it is entered 
the whole of his regular engagements 
for the day or year, and also those 
which lie makes from day 1o day. 
Then on each day. he regularly, and 
without miss, consults Ids remem¬ 
brancer, ami learns from thence his 
engagements for the time being, and 
so arranges his proceedings. Such a 
book, drawn up in a form adapted to 
the nature of the business transacted, 
and ruled and divided in a manner 
which a month’s experience would 
suggest, would be the 1>iah\. It 


would differ from that used by the 
man of ordinary business in the re¬ 
spect that its main divisions would 
not, be daily, but weekly or fortnightly', 
according as the board held its meet¬ 
ings. It would be kept by the re¬ 
lieving officer, and laid before the 
Chairman at each Board meeting— 
it is in fact a “ business sheet.” The 
name of each poor person who ap¬ 
pears before the Board, and with re¬ 
spect to whom orders are made, would 
appear in this book on each occasion. 
And the arrangement- of its contents 
would depend upon the classification 
of the poor. 

The Report Book* was briefly com¬ 
mented upon in a former article. Its 
size should be ample — for it is pre¬ 
sumed that each page will record the 
results of many visits, and be referred 
to on each occasion that the pauper 
appears before the Board. 'The lapse 
of time between the first entry and 
the last, may be seven or even ten 
years. 
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This report is prepared from the 
actual visit, of the relieving officer at 
the homo of the applicant, and by 
coincidental inquiry. Upon its first 
reading, there would appear the names 
of the heads of the family — the names 
of their children who fflay be depen¬ 
dent upon them, and the several dates 
of birth, the residence, the occupa¬ 
tion of the several members of (lie 
family, their aetual condition, the, 
admitted cause of the. application 
for relief, and a statement of such 
facts as a single visit may dis¬ 
close, lespectiug their past history, 
'fids would form a basis for a future 
report, and won hi lead the guardians 
to make comparisons, and judge w he¬ 
ther the case is rising or falling, 
having reference not. only to weeks, 
but years. The practical man will 
perceive, that the chief point of dif¬ 
ference betwven this form of Report 
Rook and that enforced by tin* Com¬ 
missioners, is, that the latter speaks of 
the present, only, while the proposed 
form speaks of the past as well, — an 
addition of vital importance, if charac¬ 
ter is to la* considered. It is clear, if 
the past and present condition of the 
applicant be stated, together with the 
main facts of his history, the mental 
act of classification will follow in¬ 
evitably, and will require merely the 
mechanical means of expression. It 
may be stated generally with re¬ 
ference to this book: First, Kvcry 
case must be visited, and reported 
upon by a statement of facts, not, 
opinions. Second, The report must 
be made returnable on a gi\cn day - 
this would be secured by the Chair¬ 
man’s Diary. Third. Each applicant 
must, appear personally before the 
Board, unless distance or infirmity 
prevent. 

With these books in our possession, 
we may begin to separate the poor 
into masses, and collect, them into 
groups. The facts contained in the 
Report. Book w ould enable Boards of 
Guardians to decide in which class 
the applicants ought to be placed. 
But. in order to preserve the classes in 
their distinctness, a ready and simple 
mode of grouping them in a perma¬ 
nent manner mast be devised ; and 
as it is desirable that old and existing 


materials should be used m preference-! 
to new, the “ Weekly Out-Door Re+| 
lief List,” now in daily use, may be: 
made the basts of an improved form.* 

How are we tit proceed ? Let the 
reader call to mind a parish or union 
with w'liieh he is acquainted, and. 
make it the scene of his labours. 
That period of the year when the de¬ 
mands upon the attention of the Board 
of Guardians, and its officers, are at 
zero, maybe selected for making the 
lirsf step in advance. The most con¬ 
venient season of the year would pro¬ 
bably be a late Easier; for at that, 
lime the weekly returns for in-door 
and out-door relief are rapidly de¬ 
scending. The, winter i* losing its 
rugged aspect, and -t rapidly dissolving 
into spring; and labour is busy in 
tick! and market. And so it con¬ 
tinues until the fit I of the your, ex¬ 
cept when the temperature of the 
summer may be unusually high, and , 
then low fever and cholera prevail in . 
low. marshy, crowded, or uudrained 
districts. Those cases which have re¬ 
ceived relief for the longest period 
maybe taken first. The technicali¬ 
ties of the rejtort may be made up 
from existing documents. The his¬ 
tory of each Ciise may not be so 
readily prepared. It being a collec¬ 
tion of facts, they may be added 
slowly. The space allotted to this 
import nut matter is amply sufficient, 
unless the officer should unfortunately 
he afflicted with a plethora of W'ords. 
The whole number of ordinary cases 
may be reported upon, and their 
classes apportioned, before the winter 
sets in. In the month of November, 
the medicof Ust w ould begin to be aug¬ 
mented. And as the dreary season 
for the poor ad\utters, the casual ap¬ 
plication* would multiply. In two or 
three 3 ears (lie, names of all persons 
who ordinarily receive relief, or are 
casually applicants, would be found 
in the Report Book : and the facts, 
having been recorded there, the la¬ 
bours of the officer would then de¬ 
crease, and be confined to the ihvestir 
gation of existing circumstances. 

The reader may have inquired, upon 
observing the number of classes into 
which the recipients of relief arc pro¬ 
posed to be arranged, how can accu- 


See next page. 
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racy be ensured — how can they be 
preserved intact? It is admitted, 
that' unless the grounds of the distinc¬ 
tions are clearly defined, and the facts 
Of frequent occurrence, the classes will 
manifest a tendency to amalgamation. 
If the reader will take the trouble to 
refer to-the form of “ Weekly Relief 
List” below,* he will perceive that the 
oiirth, fifth, and sixth classes, have 
>ut one column. This >\as done, be¬ 


cause it might be deemed that the 
distinctions which are there noted 
might escape the observation ofBoards 
of Guardians. It it! not our opinion. 
We have great, confidence in the 
yeomanry and gentry of England, of 
w horn Boards of Guardians are com¬ 
posed ; and we believe that much of 
the bitter animosity manifested by 
the, local boards against the triumvi¬ 
rate at Somerset House, owes its ex- 
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isteucc to tlie authoritative attempts 
ou the part of tlie latter to prevent 
these boards from recognising in any 
practical manner these very distinc¬ 
tions. Independently of this, the 
period for which the relief is ordered 
may be so determined as to allow of a 
particular time for each class; this 
will be made clear as we proceed. 
And, lastly, a brief and accurate de¬ 
scription of each of the classes may be 
printed at the head of each of the 
pages of the Diary, Report Book, and 
Relief List. 

The first class consists of aged and 
infirm persons who have no natural 
relations, but arc enabled to eke out a 
subsistence with the aid of an out¬ 
door allowance from the parish. The 
poor .of this class are frequently in 
receipt, of other relief. It may be a 
tribute of memory fiom a child she 
nurse,d, from a family he served, an 
occasional donation from the church 
they attend, or a weekly tville from 
one of those benevolent societies that 
assist the aged poor to retain their 
accustomed dwelling, or to enjoy the 
inievpensive luxuries which habit has 
made necessary. The circumstances 
of each of the individuals in these 
classes are presumed to be, known 
through the report of the oiticcr; and 
as each case, w hen health and vicinity 
of residence permit, appears per¬ 
sonally before the board, it may be 
carried forward for re visa l that day 
twelve months. The whole of the cases 
belonging to this class would be so 
treated. They may be distributed over 
a, given number of Board days, and 
during a particular month of the year. 
In the month of July all the names of 
the poor of this class would appear in 
tlie Diary; and the reports of (he re* 
lieviug officer would then be called for, 
in the order in which the names are 
entered. Of course, if any change of 
circumstances should occur in the 
interval, application may be made to 
the officer; and sis they are paid sit 
their homes in the majority of in¬ 
stances, the application may then be, 
made. At, the end of twelve mouths, 
each case is formally revisited and re¬ 
ported. It would then appear that 
some arc dead, some arc bed-ridden, 
some are childish, and require an 
asylum — second childhood has com¬ 
menced, and they require the nurture 


of children; they are therefore admit¬ 
ted into the Union. A few others 
have lost a bounty through the death 
of a friend, and their allowance re¬ 
quires augmentation. 

The entrance to this class should 
be carefully guarded against admis¬ 
sion by accident or undue influence. 
Tor instance, a lady not indisposed to 
relieve human sull'ering, receives au 
indirect application from a respect¬ 
able elderly female, for charitable aid. 
Her charitable list is lull, but she 
does not like to send her empty 
away, although site knows nothing of 
the perMHi except through the excel¬ 
lent note of introduction. Temporary 
relief is given. The lady's husband has 
au intimate friend, who is a guardian. 
And, through this medium, the female 
becomes an applicant for parochial 
relief. Forms are complied with. A 
sketch other circumstances is entered 
in the Report Book, with such amit 
racy as the fact of the report being 
required at llu* next board meeting 
permitted. Her name appearing at 
the end of 1 hi* jingo of the Diary which 
now lies before the chairman, and her 
turn having come, the guardian 
blandly informs the meeting, that a 
case has come tot-.* is knowledge, of 
whose fitness to be a recipient of 
their bounty he is«credibly informed 
there can be no doubt; and the chair¬ 
man is only too certain that a case so 
brought before them should be liberally 
responded to. An unusual amount of 
relief is given, and the name put on 
the vearly list. And thus, a decent 
person, who had by sometimes work¬ 
ing, and by sometimes receiving 
those occasional aids to which her long 
life of probity and prudence had given 
Jut a title, is beguiled into that which 
it had really been the, great object of 
her life to avoid. Thousands who 
have been accustomed to a life of 
labour, and especially those females 
who have lived in decent servitude, 
regard the workhouse with horror. 
Now, to avoid errors of this kind, and 
also to eusure that the necessities of 
the case are, thoroughly known, it 
ought to be a “ standing order” of 
the board that no case shall bo 
draughted into the yearly list, with¬ 
out having been visited and reported 
upon six several times. 

The second class consists of those 
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aged and infirm persons who possess 
relations who are legally liable to be 
made to contribute towards their sup¬ 
port, or who have friends and rela¬ 
tions who, in virtue of those social 
ties which bind men together, may be 
reasonably expected to assist them. 
The separation of the individuals of 
this class from those of the former one, 
is not made on the single ground that, 
according to Jaw, sons and unmarried 
daughters, and grandchildren, can be 
Compelled to support their sires. If 
the parochial authorities had no 
stronger appeal than that which the 
law of Elizabeth affords, the pauper 
.list would sooy be filled to overflow¬ 
ing. The law is more correct in prin¬ 
ciple than efficient in practice. .Fortu¬ 
nately, the natural feelings oflimnanity 
effect that spontaneously, which the 
law with its penalties cannot com¬ 
pel. ' It is a matter of daily remark 
by those who mix much and ob¬ 
servantly among the poor — not the 
-class merely who struggle hard to pre¬ 
serve a decent- appearance, ant! to 
drive destitution from their dwellings, 
bat those who have no qualities which 
can engage, whose ordinary habits 
are those of intemperance, whose 
manners are rough, and whose lan¬ 
guage is coarse and obscure — and to 
a class still lower,* who are steeped in 
vice and crime, who seem regardless 
of God or man, and to whom society 
appears to have done its worst; that 
even in these rude, uncultivated, and 
depraved human beings, a strong 
under-current of natural feeling wells 
up ami flows perpetually. So strongly 
are these feelings sometimes mani¬ 
fested in such characters, that they 
appear to be developed with an in¬ 
tensity proportionate to the extent to 
which tfie other feelings have been 
wrecked, and to the loss of sympathy 
which these miserables have sustained 
from the world. It is too often for¬ 
gotten by those who are concerned 
for the poor, that these feelings — the 
love of parents for offspring, and the 
reverence of children tor parents —are 
instinctive, and that their activity de¬ 
pends upon the fact, whether there 
are chihfren to be loved and parents 
to be revered. And this being so, we 
may be satisfied tiiat they are not 
extinct, iu any case. They may not 
be expressed in good set terms, or in 


the ordinary language of endearment. 
The conversation of these persons 
may soimd harsh to unaccustomed 
ears, and the acts may often coincide 
with the words. But the bond of 
union is seen in acts of mutual defence, 
in acts of mutual aggression, and ill 
acts of mutual assistance. The true 
ground of separation is, that it would 
be highly inexpedient, and prejudicial 
to public morals, if the duties of these 
relations were to be forgotten or 
superseded. And, therefore, when it 
appears .from the relieving officer’s 
report that such connexions exist, 
the cases should be relieved of course ; 
but it should be intimated that these 
parties are expected to assist; and it. 
should he formally declared, that they 
are legally and morally bound so to 
do. In the majority of instances, the 
result would be satisfactory. This is 
not said because a trifle, might be 
saved to parishes. It would most 
frequently happen, that all these 
parties could do would be to add a 
luxury very dear to the aged person, 
but which the parochial board could 
hardly grant. A daughter iu service 
may send an article of apparel, a. 
son-in-law may give a Sunday's din¬ 
ner, and a son may make a weekly 
contribution of grocery. In general, 
it being presumed that the seieral 
boards of guardians present a fair 
average of human nature, no reduc¬ 
tion of allowance would ensue. In 
many instances the result flowing 
from this method would be still more 
satisfactory. It so happens in the 
strife for subsistence, that each (driver 
is so occupied by his own affairs—and 
even when increased ability or esta¬ 
blished probity and diligence, has led 
te the receipt of a higher wage, thy 
mind is either so entirely absorbed by 
the new duties and increased responsi¬ 
bilities, or- luxuries have so stealthily 
slipped from their places and become 
necessities—that he is apt to forget his 
poorer brethren, who, less fortunate, 
than himself, or unblessed with his 
own patience and steadiness — 

“ Poor wights! nae rules nor roads 
observin’. 

To right, or left eternal swervin’. 

They zig-zag on, 

’Till, curst with age obscure and 
starvin’. 

They aften groan.” 
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Tlie attention of this prosperous 
relation must be arrested. Here is a 
tact. A man at the advanced age of 
seventy*six years, and his wife, still 
more aged, applied for relief, lie is a 
mechanic, lie had never applied for 
relief during the threescore years and 
ten, and upwards, to which his life 
has spun out. Assistance was ren¬ 
dered. The law of settlement, inter¬ 
vened, occasioned much trouble, and 
prevented the case from being dealt 
with permanently. This liinderauce 
a Horded an opportunity for the rela¬ 
tions to consult and arrange. One 
son is at work in a distant county. 
Another is a mechanic with a full 
wage; lie has four children — but he 
is industrious and temperate. The 
daughter is married to a clerk in a 
lawyer’s ofiicc, and has already two 
children. No magistrate would make 
an “ order of maintenance” upon the 
sons, and the daughter being married 
is not liable. But a consultation is 
held of relations and friends. That 
member of the family upon whom 
there can be nq§legal demand, and 
whose circumstances are the least 
nourishing, is the first to make a pro¬ 
posal. lie, will take the old lady 
home: she can have a chair in the 
chimney-corner, and mind the chil¬ 
dren when their mother is away. 
The. son in the country w ill give one 
or two shillings weekly, according as 
work is abundant. The son in town 
will guarantee the. payment for the 
old man’s lodging. The right to a 
meal is not thought of—it is a matter 
of course. The old man had snpposed 
that his work on earth was done ; and 
he had therefore, fallen into despon¬ 
dency. But (he events of the last 
week have restored him to that elas¬ 
ticity of mind which had sustained 
him through many trials. Hope is 
again in the ascendant, and pours 
upon him her genial influence,. Ilia 
helpmate is provided for; and he has 
a home secured to himself, and is not 
in danger of starvation. He now 
says, “ There is some work left in me 
yet.” He can no longer be the first 
in the throng, but he can take his 
place in the crowd. He can do all 
sorts of odd, light, casual jobs; and by 
the exercise of that perseverance and 
care, which enabled him during his 
long life to drive want from his home¬ 


stead, he can provide for the future, 
lie is no longer an applicant for paro¬ 
chial relief. This class may be easily 
distinguished, practically, from the 
former one, and from all others, with¬ 
out making any distinction or refer¬ 
ence to the mode or value of the 
relief. Each cast*, after it has been 
visited and reported upon by the offi¬ 
cer six several times, in the same way, 
and for the same reasons as class 
number one, must be earned forward 
in the chairman's Diary to that board 
day in the summer months which has 
been appropriated Jbr the class. This 
class would undergo revision twice, in 
the gear. Tilt* reports^ of the officer 
would especially refer to tin* circum¬ 
stances of relations, and state the 
assistance which they do or are able 
to render. All this would become 
matter of routine. 

The third class (fillers from fhe two 
former, in respect that the individuals 
who compose it, are not aged, but are 
likely to be permanent burdens on 
parishes, from malformation of brain,, 
or a disturbance in tin* sfpsuous sys¬ 
tem. They are idiotic, fatuous, blind, 
deaf or lame, or permanently disabled 
by chronic disease. It lias been said 
that the workhouse is the best place 
for such persons ; and in some loca¬ 
lities it may be so. But there are 
places, where benevolent expedients 
have been adopted, which have saved 
these unfortunates from that stagna¬ 
tion of soul approaching melancholia, 
to which they would have been other¬ 
wise doomed. They may now hold 
converse in books. They are taught 
trades. They receive assistance which 
enables them to enter fields of com¬ 
petition with theft more perfectly orgax 
nised fellows. But this aid is often¬ 
times withheld, or it is insufficient, 
and so they become chargeable to pa¬ 
rishes. 

The fourth class consists of those 
widows with families upon whom the 
officer, after a series of visits, is ena¬ 
bled to report facts which must satisfy 
the guardians that she is industrious, 
temperate, and of strict probity. Her 
thoughts as a wife were confined, to 
two great domestic questions, — how 
can my husband’s income be econo¬ 
mised, without making his home no 
home ? and how can 1 qualify my 
children to fill their appointed stations 
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in life? During the lifetime of her 
husband, her miml was so entirely 
absorbed by her household and family 
duties, that now she feels and acts 
like one who has just been disturbed 
from a long and troubled dream. 
Death has now turned the channel of 
her ideas. The change was one of 
bitter suffering. And now she must 
provide bread for her children by her 
own u hand-labour,” — without the 
habitude of labour. Death acts thus 
daily; and yet the number of widows 
so circumstanced, who apply for paro¬ 
chial relief, bears a very small pro¬ 
portion to the total number of persons 
thus bereave^ The fact is curious; 
and as sound methods of dealing with 
pauperism can ho discovered only 
from a minute and comprehensive 
knowledge of the anatomy and patho¬ 
logy of the lower classes of society, 
the facts must be studied. The wid<»w s 
who compose this class were, previous 
to their marriage, either trusted ser¬ 
vants in quiet families, daughters of 
respectable shop-keepers," or younger 
daughters ff widows with small an¬ 
nuities : <and their husbands were pro¬ 
bably members of religious communi¬ 
ties. Suppose the condition of the 
widow to have been that of a decent 
servitude. She performed her duties 
with credit; and her name is not for¬ 
gotten. During tlu* state of wifehood, 
intercourse was kept up by the exer¬ 
cise of kindly greetings on the one 
side, and respectful inquiries on the 
other. Her present circumstances 
excite sympathy. Something witst 
be done for poor Ann !” But she 
desires to subsist by labour rather 
than by gifts of charity. This is 
thought of by the Affecting patron, 
who knows full we l how benefits un¬ 
earned weaken the moral powers. 
But there are many ways bj r which 
the feeling of charity may be mani¬ 
fested without moral injury. A son 
may be in chambers, and who can so 
well clean and arrange them, as the 
nurse of his infancy? She may be 
intrusted with the care of an office; 
or she may be recommended to friends; 
who have hitherto taken labour from 
the labour market, at the lowest mar¬ 
ket price, and are just* beginning to 
perceive that the moral qualities ma¬ 
nifested in a prudent carriage, strict 
honesty, and taciturnity with respect 
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to private affairs, arc valuable, and 
have yet to learn that they are not 
common, and to be obtained must be 
paid for. The recommendation is 
well-timed. And although this friend 
of the family may miss the moral 
points of* the matter, and would, if 
the patroness had not fixed her 
w ages, by the force of example, tell the 
widow how little she gave tho other 
“ person,” and oiler the same. The 
widow’s eyes now sparkle. She has 
reason to be grateful, and is not abso¬ 
lutely dependent. She is .now in a 
fair way to gain an honest livelihood. 
'File parish has not once been thought 
of. Then she may be a member of a 
religious body: which congregation 
is not a question of moment. As a 
member of the Established ( hnrch she 
lias many advantages. Did you, 
reader, ever hear of a member of the 
Society of Friends being an applicant 
for parochial relief? The question 
may be repeated with respect to the 
.Jews; not, however, with the expec¬ 
tation of an universal negative; bul, 
having regard to ||^e precariousness 
of their callings, the answer must be 
— No! The widow is a Wesleyan 
mctliodist. She is united with a reli¬ 
gious body w hich includes within its 
pale many of those who compose the 
middle—or rather the lower middle— 
and lower classes of society. The 
members of it are closely cemented 
together — spiritually and temporally. 
As a member of a class meeting,” 
her hopes and fears, her temptations 
and trials, are known ; not only to the 
members of her own section, but to 
the minister, and the members of the 
congregation. It may be true that 
the class system engenders spiritual 
pride and hypocrisy: that is not in 
point. We arc dealing with tacts. 
And it is a fact, and one which might 
be predicated from the circumstances, 
that the frequent meeting together of 
persons in nearly the same social po - 
sition, to converse and advise upon 
practical religious matters, from which 
personal interests and temporalities, 
when they bear down the spirit, can¬ 
not be excluded, does exert an impor¬ 
tant influence on tho fortunes of the 
distressed. In the Church of Eng¬ 
land, a minister may not mix so 
freely with his flock. Ilis social 
position—his language, is different. 
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But although that sense of com¬ 
mon interest * and common danger, 
which opens the flood-gates of, the 
soul, and allows it to pour forth an 
uninterrupted tide of emotion, cannot 
exist when one order of mind stam¬ 
mers to another order of mind, yet 
there are compensating circumstances. 
Learning does not necessarily enervate 
the active powers. And in these latter 
we find a common ground of meeting, 
chords which vibrate sympatheti¬ 
cally. “ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.'’ Then the clergy 
are the almoners of the rich. These 
influences, with many kindred ones, 
might be investigated with advantage; 
but enough is said to indicate why 
this class of poor, who at first sight 
appear so helpless, are not sustained 
by the poor-rate. But they are some¬ 
times applicants, and as such form a 
class. It happens that, from the num¬ 
ber of her family, her wants are greater 
than her limited connexions can re¬ 
lievo ; or she may be alone. fr must 
be again repeated, that the duty of a 
board of guardians is not only to re¬ 
lieve destitution, but likewise to check 
pauperism. This being so, the, widow 
must not be allowed to sink so low 
as to drive hope away. Her projects, 
her means, and her actual necessities 
must be ascertained. Relief in money 
is the. best mode of relief to this class; 
and it should be given liberally. It 
will not be given in vain. Of course 
there are many in this class not gifted 
with an active, temperament, or a 
strong mind. To such the warning 
from the chairman, that parochial 
assistance can only be temporary, 
must be frequently given : and some¬ 
times her views and progress may be 
scrutinised and commented upon. 
The relief would be continued from 
time to time and in descending 
amounts, until it vanishes altogether. 
By this method of treatment an in¬ 
crease of expenditure may be occa¬ 
sioned for a time; but the widow will 
be delivered from her affliction, and 
her children 8 names permanently erased 
from the black roll of pauperism. 

The fifth class includes those widows 
who have, throughout their lives, been 
accustomed to labour. They have not 
the advantages of the former class, as 


regards connexions. They have been 
“dragged”* up. As an infant, “it 
was never sung to: no one ever told 
it a talc, of the nursery. It was 
dragged up, to live or die, as it hap¬ 
pened. It had no young dreams: it 
broke at once into the iron realities of 
life. The child exists not for the very 
poor as any object of dalliance; it is 
only another mouth to be fed, a pair 
of little hands to be betimes inured to 
labour. It is the rival, till it can be 
the co-operator, for food with the pa¬ 
rent. It is never his mirth, his diver¬ 
sion, his solace; it never makes him 
young again, with‘recalling his young 
times. The children of the very poor 
have no young times. It 'makes the 
very heart bleed to overhear the ca¬ 
sual street-talk between a poor woman 
and her little girl, a woman of the 
better sort of poor, in a condition rather 
above the squalid beings which we 
have been contemplating. It is not 
of toys, of nursery-books, of summer 
holidays, (fitting that ago) ; of the 
promised sight, or play; of praised 
sufficiency at school. It,is of mang¬ 
ling and clear-starching, of the price 
of coals, or of potatoes. The ques¬ 
tions of the child, that should be the 
very outpourings of curiosity iu idle¬ 
ness, are marked with forecast and 
melancholy providence. It has come 
to be a woman before it was a child. 
It has learned to go to market; it 
chatters, it haggles, it envies, it mur¬ 
murs ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened: 
it never prattles.” Such was the 
child. The passage from the single to 
the married state,, which generally 
changes the course of woman’s life, 
has to her been nothing more than a 
brief interval of pleasure. She soon 
joins the bands of the busy daughters 
of care. So the loss of her husband 
has been to her but a tragedy. The 
last act is over; the curtain has fallen: 
she is now iu the outer world again; 
she is oppressed by sadness, vague 
and undelinable; but the noise and 
bustle around her, the tumult of her 
own thoughts, and her continued la¬ 
bour, afford that alleviation which the 
solitary and the unemployed seek for 
in vain. Those who would step in and 
relieve her of her toil, may be well- 
meaning persons; but they are inter- 
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tiering in matters they do not under¬ 
stand. They would spend their mo¬ 
ney more beneficially, and with greater 
regard to the principles of Christian 
charity, if each would take care that 
those who do for him any kind of la¬ 
bour, receive an adequate remunera¬ 
tion. It may be a politico-economic 
law, that wc buy in tlu* cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest; and, 
by a sophistical process, the limits of 
the principle may have been enlarged, 
so as not only to include raw materials, 
but manufactured products, and the 
labour which we ourselves cmploj r . 
But it is forgotten, that a law which 
expresses merely what men do, lias 
not the universality or fixity of a law 
of matter, but is liable to variation 
from the action of moral causes. The 
law may be partially I me, as elimi¬ 
nated from a study of the present age. 
It is an age of calculators and econo¬ 
mists. In a moral age it would be 
false. It is false in the present day, 
when moral men have to do directly 
with their lower and ruder brethren. 
This is an individual and personal 
matter, and each one will find that he 
has enough of his own work to do in 
his own sphere. This widow is an 
applicant for parochial relief. Re¬ 
peated visits, and a succession of re¬ 
ports, at brief intervals, have enabled 
the officer to present an accurate nar¬ 
ration of facts, both with reference to 
her past life and her present condition. 
It becomes clear that this widow' dif¬ 
fers from the other, in respect that she 
has greater habitude for labour, and 
that her mind is cramped down to the 
hard matters of the present hour: slin 
goes to her work in the morning, and 
she returns home fatigued in the even¬ 
ing. To-morrow’s meal is secured, 
and the scene of to-morrow’s labour is 
known. Within the narrow limits of 
a week is her soul penned up. It is 
clear, then, what the duties of the 
guardians are. If theft- wish is to 
check pauperism, they must attend to 
that which this widow’s limited capa¬ 
cities prevent her from doing. In her 
young day, reading and writing were 
accomplishments; but the world has 
jogged on a little since then, without 
her knowing it. Reading and writing, 
as one of the mechanical arts, have be¬ 
come indispensable to every boy and 
girl. The same economic reasons 
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which lead to the inference, that a 
girl should be taught to* dam her own 
stockings, or mend her own frock, 
would also show that a boy and girl 
should be taught to read and write. 
The spread of education is something 
very different from the diffusion of 
knowledge. Set, then, the officer’s re¬ 
port would show whether the children 
are duly sent to school; their progress 
might also be tested. At a future 
period, it might appear that the girl is 
strong enough to enter sen-ice, and 
the boy fit to be apprenticed either to 
a trade, or to the sea. In either case, 
the fitness of the master or mistress 
is ascertained and reported. A pre¬ 
mium or out lit is given ; and the par¬ 
ticulars of the case are duly entered 
in the appropriate book, according to 
the existing method, and the master 
and child visited from time to time. 
The widow would finis be relieved in 
that particular respect in which she 
is least qualified to help herself, and 
her children are saved. She would 
soon discover that the time occupied 
in waiting for relief could be more pro¬ 
fitably employed, and she soon ceases 
to apply. 

The sixth class consists also of 
widows; but they are remarkable 
for idleness, intemperance, or impro¬ 
vidence. We know of no means of 
washing the Ethiop white. To this 
class money-relief is tlu* most objec¬ 
tionable form of relief. An allowance 
of bread should be given for brief- 
periods, and given in instalments. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to in¬ 
timate that work may be required for 
the value given, and at other times 
the order may be made. It will, how¬ 
ever, be found that the individuals of 
this class are careless dbout every 
thing. If they are dealt with leni¬ 
ently, they take* advantage of the 
supposed imbecility of the guardians: 
if they are dealt with too severely, 
they become familiarised with the in¬ 
terior of a prison; and the instant the 
gloomy portal of the county jail loses 
its terrors, they place themselves in 
attitude of defiance. As the. inmates 
of workhouses, they are dangerous 
spies, and are regarded with awe by 
master and matron; as recipients of 
out-door relief, they are insolent and 
full of threats. Perhaps the best mode 
of dealing with these cases may be 
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ascertained, by allowing the attention 
to become abstracted from the mother, 
and concentrated upon the children. 
The mother is like a wild beast, whose 
nature and habits cannot now be sub' 
dued; but her cubs, her little ones, 
may still be tamed and humanised. 
At this point, reference may be made 
to a document which has not emanated 
from the Poor-law Commissioners, or 
from any parochial board, but from 
the magistrates of the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex. It appears that a committee 
was appointed, in April last, to “ in¬ 
quire into the best means of checking 
the growth of juvenile crime, and pro¬ 
moting the reformation of juvenile 
offenders.” At a meeting of the ma¬ 
gistrates of Middlesex, on the ,‘>d of 
December, the report of the committee 
was read, and u received amidst 
repeated cheering.” The committee 
recommend that a bill should be intro¬ 
duced to Parliament, a draught of 
which is given in tin* report. The 
preamble states, “ that the fearful 
extent of juvenile depravity and crime, 
in the metropolitan districts, and in 
large and populous towns, requires 
general and Immediate interference on 
the part of the legislature; that the 
great causes of juvenile crime and de¬ 
pravity appear to be ignorance, des¬ 
titution, and the absence of proper 
parental or friendly care; and that 
all children above the age of seven 
and under the ago of fifteen years, 
suffering from these and similar causes, 
require protection, to prevent their 
getting into bad company, acquiring 
idle and dissolute habits, growing up 
in vice, and becoming an expense 
and burden on the county nr criminals, 
and that such protection should be 
afforded by the county.” There are 
Fourteen clauses: the livst and liftli 
may be quoted : — “ Lst, That an 
asylum for unprotected and desti¬ 
tute children be founded in and for 
the county of Middlesex by legisla¬ 
tive enactment, and placed under the 
direction and management of the jus¬ 
tices of the peace for the county.” 
“ bth, That unprotected and destitute 
children shall bo deemed to include all 
children above seven, and under fifteen 
years of age, under the following cir¬ 
cumstances:—Children driven from 
then’ homos by the bad conduct of 
their parents; children neglected by 


their parents; children who arc or¬ 
phans, and neglected by their friends; 
children who are bastards ,• and chil¬ 
dren who are orphans, and have no 
one to protect them, or to provide for 
them, or for whom no one docs pro¬ 
vide ; children who, from their own 
misconduct, have no protection or pro¬ 
vision found them ; children who are 
idle and dissolute, and whose parents 
or friends cannot control then’ bad 
conduct; children who are destitute 
of proper food, clothing, or education, 
owing to tin 1 poverty of their parents 
or friends, but whose Mends or 
parents do not apply for, or receive 
parish relief; children who are desti¬ 
tute of employmentand children of 
the class which become juvenile of¬ 
fenders generally.” 

It is probable that apian of this 
description might have a great and 
beneficial effect in diminishing juvenile 
crime; anil it is eoueeivable that the 
clauses of the bill may be so framed 
as to develop all the good, and avoid 
the evil. It is to be feared, however, 
that the bill is founded on partial 
views. The children who agree with 
the descriptions given in clause num¬ 
ber five, are the offspring of those who 
reside in poor neighbourhoods, whore 
the inhabitants are already paying 
high rates,—high in proportion to the 
poverty of the locality. If this be so, 
then every possible species of opposi¬ 
tion, which can be offered legally or 
illegally, will be directed against the 
bill, and against its being carried into 
operation. The authorities of these 
poor and populous parishes already 
find it a matter of extreme difficulty 
to collect the rates, and are over¬ 
whelmed by the* number of those poor 
house,keepers who apply to be “ ex¬ 
cused their rates” on the ground of 
poverty. All the schemes of the 
present day have one good point only, 
or it may be discovered by minute 
observation that the original idea was 
a good one. The bill is brought forth, 
with a gruuil display of benevolent 
feeling; and it is passed, after suffer¬ 
ing further distortion in Parliament. 
The law is, after all, found to be 
inoperative, from the omission or 
misapprehension of a plain obvionn 
matter of detail, or because it origi¬ 
nated from partial views, or came 
directly from the brain of an unprac- 
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; tical theorist. It is, however, ad¬ 
mitted, in the case of the magistrates’ 
. hill, that the original idea is a good 
.. one. And if it should ho realised, 
the children of the class of widows 
now under consideration, might in 
this “ County Juvenile Asylum,” find 
a home, and be saved from de¬ 
struction. 

, ' The seventh class consists of women 
, who have cohabited with men, and 
have families. The individuals com¬ 
posing It generally resemble those of 
the two classes last mentioned—/. e. 
they are industrious or idle, intem¬ 
perate or sober. Generally, this class 
requires relief more urgently than the 
several classes of widows; because 
by their past conduct they are slmt 
out from any participation in many of 
the charities. It is needless to say 
that strict investigation into their 
circumstances and proceedings is ne¬ 
cessary. 

The eighth and ninth classes con¬ 
sist of single women. The eighth is 
composed of women who have had 
two children, and are prostitutes ; the 
ninth of those who have only com¬ 
mitted the first offence. The inquiries 
of the officer, in the ordinary routine, 
would develop the facts. The utility 
of this distinction is, that it would 
afford boards of guardians an oppor¬ 
tunity of dealing fairly with the latter 
class: the fact of the distinction bring 
noted in all the books would attract 
their attention to the point. To con¬ 
found these casCs together, anil to act 
with equal severity to all, is obviously 
unjust. In those unions where the’ 
prohibitory order has been issued, all 
the individuals of both these classes 
are relieved only in the house. Ju 
‘ the case of their admission, the cogni¬ 
sance of this distinction, not casually, 
not specially, because a guardian may 
have had liis attention drawn to a 
particular Case, but as a matter of 
routine, would 'necessarily lead to a 
good result. No board of guardians, 
when their attention has been regu¬ 
larly and officially directed to the facts 
of the case, could compel both classes 
to Herd together in one common room. 

The medical relief list is composed 
of poor persons who are suffering 
from acute disease, and are, in conse¬ 
quence of their illness and extreme 
poverty, receiving relief in money or 


food. Those who. are in the receipt 
of other relief by order of the boai’d, 
and who belonged to one of the other 
classes, would be excluded from this 
list. There are two modes of regulat¬ 
ing the medical out-door relief in kind. 
One mode is to require the medical 
officers to attend the meetings of the 
boards of guardians. It is their duty 
to report upon the state of health of 
each out-door sick person at specified 
times, and to state the kiud of nutri¬ 
ment adapted to each case. The 
board is thus furnished with a sana¬ 
tory report from one officer, and a 
report upon circumstances from the 
other. This is a satisfactory system. 
The other mode is, for the medical 
officer ti) report to the relieving officer 
in a prescribed form, that A B is ill 

with consumption, and requires- 

food per diem. The relieving officer 
has a veto. If, upon visiting the case, 
he is satisfied that the head of the 
family can supply the articles recom¬ 
mended, the relief is withheld. The 
case is reported to the next board, 
who issue the necessary instructions 
thereon. The first plan is undoubt¬ 
edly the preferable one, in all those 
parishes or unions where the popula¬ 
tion is large and the area small. Bui 
in all large rural unions, where tin* 
medical officers are many and their 
labours great, from bad reads and 
extent of district, the plan would be 
inapplicable. As regards the second 
method, it would be found to pre¬ 
vail as a rule, that, in the majority 
of cases, the recommendation of the 
medical officer is regarded by the 
relieving officer as tantamount to an 
order. The exception would be in 
those unions where the board is in¬ 
fested by persons who’know of m» 
means of estimating the value of an 
officer excepting by his supposed 
power of reducing expenditure ; and 
in those parishes where the inhabi¬ 
tants are poor and embarrassed. And 
it is to be feared that this evil, against 
which the press exclaim so loudly, 
will continue to predominate so long 
as the existing unequal charge upon 
parishes,continues. The magnates of 
St. Georfe, Hanover Square, can afford 
to be magnanimous and humane. In 
St. Luke, Middlesex, or St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, where the rate-payers are 
poor, it is a different matter altogether. 
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And yet it is ii# these poor neigh¬ 
bourhoods that the poor live; and 
where they live, there they must be 
relieved. 

The administration of the relief 
given in consequence of poverty and 
illness requires great care. The list 
contains the most meritorious of the 
poor : and as the relief given is of the 
greatest value, it is the relief most 
sought after by “ cadgers” ami impos¬ 
tors. The great abuses which creep 
into the administration of out-door 
velief do not arise from the relief of 
the able-bodied, but from affording 
relief to persons who allege that they 
are suffering from bodily ailments 
without proper investigation. In or¬ 
dinarily well managed parishes, im¬ 
postors, cadgers, and mendicants have 
no chance of obtaining relief in 
money. Therefore the whole of their 
practised cunning is brought to bear 
upon this more, valuable form of 
relief. Now, from the peculiar habits 
of this class of persons, there is often 
strong ground for the claim. They 
uill starve three days, and complete 
the week in revel and debauchery. 
Those periods, which they consider 
days of prosperity, are too often occa¬ 
sions for emaciating their bodies by 
drinking gin and eating uinnilritious 
food. A chilly, foggy, November 
night is the time when the supposed 
widow can parade her children on the 
highway with the best chance of 
exciting the compassion of the passers- 
by ; and it is the time, too, when, if 
there is any predisposition to disease, 
the circumstances arc most favourable 
for its development. It is to this 
class that the workhouse may he 
offered—as an infirmary. It, is a fact, 
however, that those of this class who 
suffer from external diseases, and 
especially those which may he exposed 
with impunity, do not desire to enter 
a workhouse, and will not remain 
there until they are completely cured. 


And then, with reference to children 
who arc exposed at night in the 
streets, notwithstanding the parents 
may he warned that they arc sowing 
the seeds of incurable disease in the 
bodies of these infants, and are offered 
relief sufficient to constitute the 
greater part of their support; yet, 
however they may promise, they will 
continue to sleep in the day-time, aud 
prowl about, as homeless outcasts in 
distant neighbourhoods, at niglit. 
It is useless to offer them the work¬ 
house ; they will refuse it, and make 
the offer a ground of appeal to the 
benevolent. As regards the children, 
the medical officer declares that his 
medicines are useless, and even dan¬ 
gerous. They are taken in the morn¬ 
ing, the child is exposed in the 
c\ cuing, and in a few months it dies— 
a natural death'! Here is hover depth 
of crime and misery which baffles the 
benevolent aud wise.* 

The aged, the infirm, the sufferers 
from chronic disease, the permanently 
disabled, the several classes of widows, 
the single women who have one or 
more children, and those who are 
chargeable, mainly from temporary 
illness, have been collected aud sepa¬ 
rated from the dense mass of pauper¬ 
ism. Who are those that remainV 
There is much error abroad upon this 
question. They are legion, whether 
they be regarded in connexion with 
the causes which lone led to their 
impoverishment, or with reference to 
their various modes of obtaining a 
livelihood. Reference has already 
been made to that portion of the 
population of England who are in a 
transition state — /. c. those whose 
ordinary employment has been super¬ 
seded by more rapid and cheaper 
methods, and who have thereby lost 
their onliuavy means of livelihood, and 
been drifted down from stage to stage 
until they have reached the lowest 
depth, and have at last been com- 


* If the reader will refer again to the form of “ Relief List,” lie will perceive 
that there are three general divisions, named severally, ordinary, medical, and casual. 
These terns were preserved, because they are vflfell known in actual practice, rather 
than because they express a^really broad distinction. The ordinary relief list is 
supposed to contain all those recipients of relief who are likely to continue charge¬ 
able for a long period. But the distinction attempted to be drawn between those 
*vlio may require relief for a long, and those who require it for a short period^imly, 
depends upon circumstances too vague and variable to be of any practical utility. 
These objections are not applicable to the generic term “ medical.” 
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to ask for a morsel of bread at 
workhouse door. Then it will 
appear upon inquiry that each sepa¬ 
rate locality will present its peculiar 
species of casual poor, who fall into a 
State 'of destitution- from the action of 
peculiar causes. It frequently hap¬ 
pens that the individuals were never 
trained to any ordinary species of 
labour. At, an early period of their 
lives, they were put in the wav to 
learn a trade, Imt front early habits of 
idleness, from the criminal neglect of 
masters or parents, from natural in¬ 
capacity for fiie particular trade, or 
from an unconquerable dislike to it, 
they have never been able to earn ‘‘salt 
to their porridge,'’ as the saving is. 
They never received a regular or an 
average amount of wage. If they are 
tailors, they compete with old women 
ill making “ slopwork’’ for the loner 
class of salesmen. Or they comcrt 
old coat tails into decent cloth caps, 
ami may be industrious enough to 
supply a, tribe of w omen with a Sat iu - 
day nights stock. As cobblers, they 
ply the craft of“ t ranslation”—a trade, 
even in this lower acceptation of the 
term, peculiarly liable to abuse. To 
the unlearned, it may be necessary to 
state that translation is the act of 
converting old boots into new ones, 
and is done with thin strips of var¬ 
nished leather, and plenty of wax ami 
large nails. There are carpenters, 
whose ingenuity is confined to flu* 
manufacture of money-boxes, cigar- 
cases, and children’s stools. Smiths, 
male and female, forge garden rakes, 
small pokers, and gridirons, as the 
Season may suggest. And then their 
wives and children, or other men's 
wives and children, hawk them for 
sale in populous neighbourhoods on 
market evenings. Tin funnels are 
sold “at the low price of a halfpenny.” 
Minute and useless candlesticks, wire 
forks, children’s toys, and old um¬ 
brellas, are a, few specimens of this 
miscellaneous merchandise, the sale of 
which brings bread to hundreds of 
families. They live in foetid alleys, 
are not cleanly, and are sometime# in¬ 
temperate ; hence they are peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of disease. I Miring 
iMuess, there are many things which 
the sick man craves which a parochial 
officer cannot grant, and which a 
medical man could neither recommend 


nor allow. The desire is gratified by 
the sale of a useful and indispensable 
tool; and tints, by degrees, he cuts off 
his own means of subsistence. Then, 
like manufacturers of a higher grade, 
he may mistake the public ivants, and 
the articles lie has made may remain 
unsaleable on his hands, or he may 
fall into the error of over-production 
like a Manchester house. Then, in 
seasons when tlioseeommodities which 
constitute the common diet of the 
poor are scarce and dear, the persons 
who deal in them who are unable to 
buy, or uncertain to sell, are, thrown 
back upon the few shillings which 
compos* 1 their capital. In large cities 
and towns, and in the neighbourhood 
of great markets, there are crowds of 
poor persons who gain tlieiv livelihood 
by the purchase and sale.of the ar¬ 
ticles of daily ‘bod, and their com¬ 
bined purchases form a large item in 
the business of those markets. The 
costermongers, or costardnumgers, 
consist of various grades. Thatbrisk- 
luokiug man, who is riding so proudly 
in his donkev-cart, with his wife at 
his elbow, maybe a \ cry mean per¬ 
son in the estimation of the passer-by, 
but, in bis world, lie is a man of im¬ 
portance. lie watches the “turns of 
the market/’ and being either in the 
possession of capital himself, or in a 
position to command it, he is able to 
compel«* with large dealers. He is a 
money-lender; and, if security be left 
with him—a poor woman’s marriage 
certificate, or her wedding-ring is 
sufficient—he will enable her to buy 
her “little lot.” Through him many 
are able to procure a stock at a trilling 
expenditure, who otherwise would be 
unable to buy in .sufficient quantities 
to satisfy the original salesman. This 
class has its peculiar casualties, and 
in consequence become chargeable to 
parishes. Their habits may be irre¬ 
gular and intemperate. Or a poor 
w'oiuan may have expended her last 
farthing in the purchase of a tempting 
basket of fish, ller child tails ill, or 
she herself is unable, from the same, 
cause, or from an accidental injury, to 
stand the s necessary number of hours 
in the drenching rain; and so her 
stock is spoiled, and she, suffers a 
greater calamity in her sphere than 
the brewer whose consignment of ale 
has turned sour on an India voyage. 
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In the vicinity' of cathedrals and 
abbeys, in districts where dowagers 
and elderly maiden ladies most do 
congregate, and in 

<( Those hack-streets to peace so dear/’ 

there is always to be found a great 
number of kindly-disposed people, 
who have, wherewithal to make life 
flow smoothly, leisure to listen to 
tales of wo, and the ability and incli¬ 
nation liberally to relieve. Now 
wherever these benevolent persons 
may be located, there will a troop of 
jackals herd, and run them down. 
Wherever public or private charities 
exist, there do these person* thrive. 
Their organisation, the degree to 
which they endure occasional priva¬ 
tions and exposure, the recklessness 
■with which, they endanger the health 
and lives of those connected with 
them, is so passing strange, and. if 
fully expatiated upon, wotdd he a 
chapter in the history of man and 
society, so disgusting, as to be unfit 
and morally unsafe to publish. 
Among the beings w ho infest these 
neighbourhoods, ar men and women 
of keen wit—too keen, in truth—w ho 
have been well educated. Clerks 
wild have been discharged for pecula¬ 
tion. Women who, from the turbu¬ 
lence of their passions, have descended 
front the position of governesses, 
and w ho possess talent and tact equal 
to any emergency. They can write 
petitions in the highest style of excel¬ 
lence. as regards composition and pen¬ 
manship. And they can also write 
letters on dirty slips of paper, in such 
a manner as that the hoin**h phrase 
and the supposed ignorance of the 
petitioner shall be correctly sustained. 
They know' all the charitable people 
of the district. They know the species 
of distress each person is most likely 
to relieve, and the days and hours 
they are most likely to be seen. They 
are in a position to instruct the se¬ 
veral members of the fraternity as to 
the habits and foibles of the ‘‘gentle¬ 
folks.” One is open-handed, but apt 
to exact a large degree of humility, 
and must be approached with de¬ 
ference. Another, if applied to at 
the wrong time, rimy give liberally 
to rid himself of their importunities. 
Another is rough and noisy ; but if the 
applicant can endure it —which these 


people ca n, but decent people cannot-A' 
a largess is certain. . With one, clean 
linen, a well-starched front, or a neat 
cap-border, is a desideratum, because 
it is supposed to indicate that .the 
w eavers were once in a better sphere. 
Another will only relieve those Wlim 
are clothed in well-patched rags, or 
“ real misery;" and then the appear¬ 
ance must be that of squalid desti¬ 
tution. 

It happened the other day that an 
individual, in the regular exercise of 
his duly, was engaged in making in¬ 
quiries in one of tltusc neighbourhoods. 
The cooped-up dwellings were situ¬ 
ated in the centre of a mass of build¬ 
ings, round which a carriage might 
roll iu live minutes, and yet nothing 
would appear to excite suspicions that 
within the area of a few hundred 
yards, so much real distress, and so 
much deceit, vice, and crime were in 
existence. The visitor has left the, 
crowded thoroughfare, and entered 
a narrow cutting wiiicli leads to the 
heart of the mass of houses. In for¬ 
mer days the street was the abode of 
the wealthy. Many of these aristo¬ 
crat ir, dwellings are still standing. 
'They are large and high. The rooms 
were once magnificent. Their great 
size is still visible, notwithstanding 
the partitions which now divide them. 
The elaborate, quaint, and, in some 
instances, beautiful style of ornament 
on the ceilings, the massive mouldings, 
and richly caned chimney-pieces, sa¬ 
tisfy the observer that, in former days, 
they were the abodes of wealth and 
luxury. They are now tottering with 
age : the other day, the interior of 
one of them fell inwards. These 
houses maybe entered, one after an¬ 
other, without intrusion. To the unini¬ 
tiated, the rooms present the appear¬ 
ance of an unoccupied hospital. All 
the rooms on the upper floors are en¬ 
tirely filled with beds. If they are 
entered at the close of a cold'winter 
evening, the aspect is cold and deso¬ 
late. If you pause on the land¬ 
ing, you may hear sounds of voices. 
Tin*whole of the occupants of these 
rooms arc congregated at the bottom 
of the building. You should not enter, 
for, at the sight of a stranger,, they 
would instantly reassumc tlieir seve¬ 
ral characters. If you look thrbugh 
a chink in the partition, you will see 
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an assemblage of men, women, and 
children, in whose aspect and mien—if 
yon can read the biography of a human 
being by studying the lines on the 
countenance—you may read many a 
tale and strange eventful history, — 
illustrating the adage that “ truth is 
stranger than fiction.'’ If the hour be 
midnight, and tin 4 season winter, the 
large hall will be lit up by a blazing 
lire. Around it are grouped men and 
women of all ages. Some are dressed 
as sailors. In a corner, some Malays 
are eating their mess alone. Tiny 
pay their threepence, and are not dis¬ 
turbed :— they art! supposed, with 
truth, to bo unacquainted with the 
rules of English boxing, and to carry 
knives. Their white dresses aijd tur¬ 
bans, their dark bul bright and expres¬ 
sive countenances, their jet- black hair, 
and strange language, give an air of 
romance to the scene. There arc 
widows with children, travelling lin¬ 
kers, and knife-grinders. All these a re 
talking, laughing, shouting, singing, 
and crying ' in discordant chorus. 
There is no Jack of good cheer; and 
it is but justice to add, that the less 
fortunate, providing they are " no 
sneaks," are allowed a share. At the 
door, or busily employed among the 
guests, is mine host, and his female 
companion:--"' old cadgers" both, but 
stalwart, and able to maintain the 
"respectability" of the house. 

The visitor passes on, and turns 
down a lane. Bv day or night, it hath 
an ancient and a lisli-like smell. Ap¬ 
parently the dwellings are inhabited 
by the very poor. In the. day time 
there are no noises, except, that of wo¬ 
men bawling to their children, vi ho are 
sitting in the middle of the causeway, 
making dikes of vegetable mud and 
soap-suds. There are, no sewers 
the commissioners have no power to 
make them, — and do not ask for it. 
There is nothing outwardly to indi¬ 
cate that the inhabitants arc other 
than honest. If you open tin* doors, 
you may perceive that the staircases 
arc double and barricaded, that rooms 
communicate with each other,"and that, 
in the rear, there are facilities for hid¬ 
ing or escape. If you stroll about 
tins place at night, you may be sur¬ 
prised by the sight, of two policemen 
patrolling together. You will be an 
object of scrutiny and suspicion,— 


notwithstanding your respectable ap¬ 
pearance. And then, as you appear 
to have no business in the neighbour¬ 
hood, you will be civilly greeted with, 
" You are entering a dangerous neigh¬ 
bourhood, sir!” In the newspapers 
of the following day, you may rcail of 
a gang of housebreakers, or coiners, 
having been secured in this spot. Am! 
if it be revisited when a group of 
felons have just left the wharf, you 
will find it a scene of drunken lamen¬ 
tation. 

In this lane is a nil-de-sac. It is 
inhabited by persons with respect to 
villose actual condition the shrewdest 
investigator is at fault. The visitor 
enters a dwelling, and climbs the nar¬ 
row staircase. Vpon entering the 
small room, he is almost stifled by the 
betid smells. Jn one corner, on a 
mattress, lies a. man, whose gaunt 
arms, wasted frame, milky eye-balls, 
and dry cough, sutlieiently indicate 
tin 1 havoc which disease is doing at 
the seat of life. A lire has been re¬ 
cently kindled by the hand of charitv. 
Near it, and seated upon a tub. is a, 
woman, busily employed in toasting 
a slice of ham, which is conveyed 
rapidly out of sight upon hearing 
the ascending footsteps. Iler dre»s 
is gay, but soiled, and her face is fa¬ 
miliar to the pedestrian. l T pon the 
entrance of the visitor, the Bible is 
hastily seized, and an attitude of de¬ 
votion assumed. The question the 
visitor asks, is, Are you married? 
" Oh yes, 1 was married at a village 
near Bury, in Suffolk; f was travelling 
as a mountebank af the time." The 
tale is not well told. After a lew in¬ 
terrogatories, and the utterance of a 
score of lies, the truth appears, — he 
was never in the county of* Suffolk in 
his lift 1 . In a few (lav’s he makes a 
merit of his confession, and marries,- 
a week before tiis death. 

Within a ftwv yards, another scene 
is presented. This is a ease of a 
man, his wife, and Ids large family. 
The visitor is shown into a miserable 
apartment, destitute of furniture; and, 
upon some loose shavings in a comer, 
a child has been left to cry itself to 
sleep. The ease is relieved as one 
of great, suffering. Relief flows freely. 
The wife appears ill; and the medi¬ 
cal man is much puzzled by her ac¬ 
count of the symptoms. Apparently 
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she has been intemperate; but, ac¬ 
cording to the symptoms, it should 
be something between rheumatism and 
tie-doloreux. By-and-by a quarrel 
ensues, about, the division of the spoil. 
An anonymous letter is received, de¬ 
claring that the party lias several 
residences, — that the room in which 
such a scene, of destitution w as pre¬ 
sented, was not their ordinary place 
of habitation, — that they are in the 
receipt of fixed charities, names being 
given, and concluding with the allega¬ 
tion, subsequently verified, that tlieir 
weekly receipts exceeded a mechanic’s 
highest wage. 'Flic bubble bursts, 
and the family migrates. 

ft is hardly necessary to remark, 
that this order of applicants require 
strict attention on tin* part of the 
parochial officers. It is of importance 
to ascertain whether the several ap¬ 
plicants really do any work,—whether 
they cannot get it, or are likely to be 
disconcerted at the offer of it. If they 
belong to the orders last described, 
the fact of visitation from an officer, 
with a note-hook in his hand, would, 
of itself, he a disagreeable circum¬ 
stance. not to be. endured unless ne¬ 
cessity compelled. It is frequently a 
matter of difficulty to collect the facts; 
and appearances are very deceitful. 
Idleness assumes the garb and lan¬ 
guage of industry. Idleness can take 
the part of industry, and perform it. 
with technical accuracy; and it will 
be rendered more interesting than the 
original. 'When an industrious man 
falls into misfortune, he. is more dis¬ 
posed to conceal, than to expose it 
ostentatiously. His language is often 
abrupt and rude : betraying a conflict 
with his own feelings of independence 
and pride. This a judicious and ac¬ 
customed eye can discern. But it 
must not be forgotten that the reliev¬ 
ing officer’s inquiries have no legiti¬ 
mate reference to features, or doubt¬ 
ful signs, but to places and facts. 
These facts being added together, as 
they arc collected from time to time, 
in the appropriate page in the report 
book, the hoard of guardians would 
have no difficulty in estimating the 
veal character and circumstances of 
these applicants. 

With the further consideration of 
the, casual poor, the subject of Out¬ 
door employment may be usefully con¬ 


nected. We may state at once as our 
opinion, that any scheme which pro¬ 
poses to test destitution by offering 
the, w orkhouse with its terrors, on the 
one hand, or which offers out-door 
employment indiscriminately to tin* 
able-bodied on the other, is detri¬ 
mental to the interests of society. It 
is admitted that the offer of work to the 
well-disposed independent, labourer 
may scare him away; he will con¬ 
sume his savings, sell his furniture, 
and break his constitution, rather than 
accept tin* relief on the terms offered. 
And some may be content with this. 
They may rejoice at the sight of the 
shillings saved. But it will soon be 
found, that when work has been 
offered indiscriminately, and after the 
lapse of time, that a large and yearly 
increasing number of labourers of 
various classes will accept, the relief 
and do the w ork. 'Phis fact indicates 
with accuracy that the moral feelings 
of the labouring population arc in 
process of deterioration. Then how 
unjust it is! Here is a stout, broad- 
shouldered, hard-handed, weather- 
tanned railway navigator, who would 
perform the hardest task with the 
greatest ease and indifference ; but it 
is a very different matter to the seden¬ 
tary Liliputian workman of a manu¬ 
facturing town. We can understand 
why tin* smooth-tingored silk-weavers 
of Spitalfiolds complained of being set 
to break stones. It is still presumed 
that the great object is to diminish 
pauperism. It is not a question of 
this day or this year, or of a parish 
or union ; but of the age and nation. 
This being so, we have to ascertain 
wdiieh of two modes is the preferable 
one: should labour be offered to all 
comers, or should the right to make 
the performance of labour a condition 
of receiving relief, be reserved as a. 
right, and used with caution and dis¬ 
crimination? Let us inquire. Among 
the higher classes of soeiety, the 
gradations of rank are distinctly 
marked. Among the middle classes, 
the gradations and varieties of social 
position arc more numerous, less dis¬ 
tinctly marked, and therefore fenced 
round with a world of form and cere¬ 
mony. And as we descend, and enter 
the lower ranks, and approach the, 
lowest, the distinctions and grades 
multiply. To the common observer, 
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these distinctions may be unworthy of 
regard; but to t he parties themselves 
they are of importance. The higher 
grades among the poor have attained 
their position by the exercise of tact 
and talent, and by hard labour. Not 
that the accident of birth, or the posi¬ 
tion of the parents, are circumstances 
destitute of force— the son often fol¬ 
lows the employment of the father, 
and the eldest son in many trades is 
permitted to do so, without the sacri¬ 
fice of expense and time involved in 
an apprenticeship. There is a broad 
line of demarcation draw n between 
the skilled and unskilled trades. 
There are lines, equally as distinct, 
drawn between skilled trades, which 
correspond with the, ancient, guilds of 
cities. And in the present day, when 
the several ancient trades are so 
minutely divided and subdivided, 
there are grades of workmen corre¬ 
sponding. Reference is not made to 
those distinctions which are recog¬ 
nised by the masters, but to those 
especially which obtain among the 
men themselves; for it is with their 
feelings we have to do. Now', these 
distinctions do not involve questions 
of difference and separation merely, 
but those also of resemblance and 
unity. Each “ tradesman v * stands 
by his order; and that not only to 
preserve its dignity and privileges in¬ 
violate, but render mutual aid. 
Many vanities may be associated with 
this, and many mummeric.-, may be 
enacted, at which many who believe 
themselves w ise may fancy they blush ; 
but the mechanic is only guarding in 
an imperfect manner an ancient insti¬ 
tution. It is when we look at labour 
"from this point of view, that we begin 
to conceive how it happens that so 
tew regular labourers, in proportion 
to the mass, become chargeable, to 
parishes; and this, notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes of their several em¬ 
ployments. This inwardly sustaining 
power, of which the world in general 
is ignorant, is worthy of study. The 
intensity varies aft we descend. In a 
populous parish, there are many w ho, 
from the action of a thousand dist urb¬ 
ing influences, drop from the ranks. 
Now, is it not obvious, that to otter, 

,* A tradesman is not a shopkeeper, but 
branch of industry. 


with the eyes of the understanding 
and judgment firmly closed, to each 
able-bodied applicant a degrading em¬ 
ployment, must drag him to its level ? 
In most eases the feeling of repug¬ 
nance on the part of the head of the 
family against applying for relief in 
person—a ride iu all parishes—is so 
intense, as to require the fact of his 
family being in a state bordering on 
starvation, to weaken it. If he is re¬ 
quired to do labour tor the relief prof¬ 
fered, in a place where he is known, 
and among an order of workmen who 
are pauperised and below him, who 
would welcome, him with sneers and 
derision, the chances are that lie will 
not accept the relief on the terms 
offered. Is pauperism checked there¬ 
by? Wait and see. It is likely lie 
u ill not remain in a place where all 
his cherished associations have been 
so rudely broken up. Home lie has 
none. 'Hie lour naked walls, the 
mattress on the floor, the single rug, 
his sickly and fretful children—and 
tlu*M‘ regarded with a jaundiced eye, 
are not the, objects and associations 
v liicli make up the idea of home. He 
hears strange tales from trampers 
about an abmidanee of work in other 
places, and misguidedly he wanders, 
with or without his wife and children, 
in search of the imaginary spot. He 
travels from town to town, and sub¬ 
sists on the pittance which the trades 
allow, so long as he journeys to the 
south. His original feeling of inde¬ 
pendence has become weakened: its 
main prop has bee# removed. The 
apprehension of w hat the. denizens of 
our little world may say, is frequently 
a powerful auxiliary to a steady and 
moral course of action. 'I’liis house¬ 
less man, by lea\ ing his native village, 
or Ids usual haunts in the crowded 
city, Jins deprived himself of this sus¬ 
taining power; and he falls, morally 
and socially. Another, with less 
strength of body, is subdued by his 
privat ions, and receives that relief as 
a sufferer from low fever or incipient 
consumption, which Avas withheld 
from him while in health. AH this is 
natural, and it is true, in point of fact. 
The inference is, that no able-bodied 
applicant should be set to work, until 

: mechanic who is skilled iu his particular 
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it formally and clearly appears from 
a statement of facts, in the relieving 
officer’s report book, that he is idle or 
drunken. In the regular order of 
business, the man would be charged 
with the fault by the chairman, and 
should be allowed tin; benefit of any 
doubt. The applicant may say, u 1 

worked last for A. li. at -, and I 

left with others when the job was 
finished.” Let him have relief with¬ 
out labour, until the fact is ascer¬ 
tained, And as a page is opened to 
each case in the report book, the 
statement resulting from the inquiry 
is recorded, and is either for, or 
against him. If he pleads for another 
chance, give it him. Let. the labour be 
regarded in all eases as a dernier resort. 

What work should be given? This 
is mainly a local question : a few gen¬ 
eral remarks may, however, be made. 
Under the old system, the out-door 
work done by paupers, gradually assi¬ 
milated with that performed by inde¬ 
pendent labourers, and at last became 
unclistinguishable. It appears to have 
been a practice, if a man alleged that 
lie was unable to support his family, 
to set him to work; and the parish¬ 
ioners were required to employ the 
labour. Now, the parishioners already 
employed as much labour as they re¬ 
quired, and the individuals they pre¬ 
ferred, and the necessity of employing 
the pauper labour, had the effect of 
reducing the wages of the independent 
labourer: he was either employed 
less, or paid less. Thus the labourer, 
who by his industry, and the exercise 
of temperai ice and frugality, had sa\ ed, 
and was therefore in a position to wea¬ 
ther a long and dreary winter, by the 
influence of this baneful system, was 
reduced to the level of the idle and 
intemperate. Thisevil may be averted. 
The old abuses were attributable, to 
the fact, that the several parishes ami 
hamlets were so small, and so poor, 
as to render it impossible to adopt 
any system of management. The 
work given should be hard work, and 
preserved as distinct as possible from 
that performed by the independent 
labourer; and, in course of time, a 
wholesome feeling of aversion would 
grow up respecting it, similar to that 
which was entertained against the 
workhouse, before, it became the com¬ 
pulsory residence of the casually un¬ 


fortunate, as well as of those who had 
sunk morally and socially. The work 
given should be public work; or work 
which has a remote reference, to a pri¬ 
vate good, but which no individual 
under ordinary circumstances would 
perform. For example, there is stone- 
breaking, and the general preparation 
of materials for the repair of the high¬ 
way ; the levelling of hills, and the 
raising of valleys; the clearing of main 
ditches ; the draining of mosses ; the 
dredging of rivers ; the reclaiming of 
lands from the waste, or the sea ; the 
collecting of certain manures; the 
raising of embankments to prevent 
the overflow of rivers ; the cleansing 
of streets and the performance of cer¬ 
tain kinds of labour for union-houses 
and other institutions supported at 
the public expense; and if the high¬ 
way trusts should be, consolidated, 
anti placed under compctcnl manage¬ 
ment, it is likely that some of the 
labour required might be performed 
by paupers. 

The labour done must be tasked and 
estimated. This is indispensable. To 
allow an able-bodied mail to lie upon 
his back, and bask in the mid-day 
sun, while lie lazily picks up grass 
and weeds with his outstretched hands, 
and throws it in the air, may be con¬ 
sidered as employment; but to call it 
labour is absurd. Pauper labour is 
proverbially unproductive, i. e. it costs 
nearly its value in superintendence. 
Put, if it is resorted to, it must bo 
watched with care, or its introduction 
will be, injurious. Now, during the 
last few years, a class of men have 
arisen from the labouring class, who 
might be found qualified lo superin¬ 
tend this labour. Railway enterprise 
has developed a certain order of skill 
which might be rendered available. 
Jt is well known that the several miles 
of railway are divided into a number 
of contracts, which are again divided, 
and taken by sub-contractors, and the 
sub-division proceeds until yards of 
work are, taken by the men who en¬ 
gage or govern the lower class of 
labourers. A similar class of men is 
to be found on the banks of rivers, 
who are known as gangers. Then 
there are discharged sergeants and 
corporals, and even privates, who can 
produce, them discharge with a favour¬ 
able report upon character endorsed 
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upon it. AVo know the severity of 
the anny, in this particular. A dis¬ 
charge, with that portion of it cut off 
ou which the endorsement favourable 
to the soldier’s character should have 
beei), ought not to lead necessarily to 
the inference that Ills character has 
been bad in a civil point of view. 
But, if the endorsement exists, we 
may rest assured that lie has been 
staid in his deportment, clean in his 
person, careful in the performance of 
his duty, and regular as regards time. 
The classes of sergeants and corporals 
have the additional advantage of being 
accustomed to order, as well as to 
obey. Discharged soldiers generally 
require an active employment, or they 
sink morally and socially. Men from 
this class might bo selected with ad¬ 
vantage. 

But some may exclaim, what an 
expense! i’ossibly! 11 remains, how¬ 
ever, to be seen whether the weight 
is not felt because the pressure is un¬ 
equal. A guardian of an ancient 
parish and borough, in an agricultural 
district, observed the other (lay, “'Ibis 
new removal act is a serious matter to 
us,—as the cottars in the out-parishes 
die, off, the cottages are pulled down, 
and this impoverished borough will 
have to support the children, because, 
they reside here..” Of course, while 
the inducement to such proceedings 
.exists, and the poor are compelled to 
support the poor, every attempt at 
permanent improvement will meet 
with either active opposition or pas¬ 
sive resistance. Then, again, it is 
said, that as the manufacturing sys¬ 
tem has created a weak and dangerous 
population, and one likely to be sud¬ 
denly impoverished by the vicissitudes 
01 the system, tiny should be com¬ 
pelled to relieve it when those adverse 
periods arrive. Does the rating of 
the manufacturer bear any proportion 
to his capital, the extent of his busi- 
*ness, or his profits? His poor-rate 
receipt records au inappreciable item 
of expenditure. The pressure of the 
rate is not upon him, but upon the 
householders of the suburbs where the 
poor reside. It is not just that the 
manufacturer who owns a mill, or he 
who merely o w ns a warelj ouse, an d cm - 
ploys out-door work-people—that the 
dealer in money, the discounter, the 
various large agencies, the merchant 


who transacts his business m a single, 
office and sends his ship all over the 
world, and the great carriers, because 
their business happens not to be rate¬ 
able according to tlie law, should 
bear no greater burden than the shop¬ 
keepers in a great London thorough¬ 
fare. Jt is likely that there would be 
a temporary increase of expenditure ; 
but then justice would be done to the, 
aged, the infirm, and the sick. Ill 
this respect the expenditure would 
increase; but as regards the able- 
bodied there would be a reduction, 
and in this way: If a man is thrown 
out of work, and his habits being 
known, he is relieved; he is thereby 
sustained, and when work begins to 
abound he starts fairly, if he is com¬ 
pelled to sink, the chances are he will 
never rise. Every guardian in the 
kingdom knows, from personal obser¬ 
vation, how difficult it is to dispose of 
a family which lias been forced into 
the union-house, and lias lost a, 
home. It is confidently expected, if 
out-door relief, accompanied by la¬ 
bour, be given only to those able- 
bodied applicants who are known, 
from the facts of their history as 
officially reported, to be idle, dissolute, 
and intemperate ; — if the labour re¬ 
quired to be, done be public work ; if 
it be apportioned and tasked by judi¬ 
ciously chosen task-masters, and given 
to each individual at a low fate of 
prices, lower than those of ordinary 
labour, and paid in food, or even in 
lodging when specially applied for and 
deemed necessary, — then, as regards 
the able-bodied applicants, the near¬ 
est approach will have been made to 
a perfect system. And if the system 
here sketched, or rather if, the hints 
which have been dropped from time 
to time in the progress of this article, 
be collected and arranged, it is be¬ 
lieved, that inasmuch as they have 
reference to the moral principles of our 
nature, as well as to the physical con¬ 
dition of the pauper, they' will operate 
beneficially upon the. poor of England. 
And if it should appear, from the 
statistics officially reported l»y a 
minister ill the regular exercise oi‘ his 
duty in parliament, that the number 
of poor receiving relief who belong to 
the first three classes have, slightly 
increased, that report should be con¬ 
sidered as highly satisfactory, and 
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not as .a disclosure injurious to na¬ 
tional honour. It is not a matter 
of which Englishmen ought to he 
ashamed, or a subject to be bewailed, 
that the aged, the infirm, and the 
sick among the very poor, are not 
allowed either to perish, or to have 
their cherished habits and associations 
destroyed. Then, as regards the class 
of widows, if it. should appear that the 
numbers do not go on increasing in 
the ratio of deaths, but continue nearly 
stationary, the report would be still 
satisfactory; because the inference 
from it would be, that, as new cases 
have been added, old ones must have 
discontinued. Ami the report respect¬ 
ing the ' tw o great divisions of the 
able-bodied—those who are not set to 
do work, and those who are—would 
be pregnant with information. And 
lastly, that, pai’t of the report which 
discloses the number of cases which 
have not been distributed in tin* 
several classes, would be of great 
value, as indicating the quarter where 
the inspectors under the orders of 
Government might most advantage¬ 
ously make their inquiries. 

The classes ami orders of poor 
that ordinarily become chargeable to 
parishes have been commented upon ; 
and a few of the peculiar traits have 
been sketched of that motley group, 
which cannot be, classified in any 
other way, than as persons who, from 
their admitted idleness, ought to he 
set to labour ; or as persons to whom 
the exaction of labour in return for 
relief would be detrimental,—and not 
<mly deterimental to their personal 
interests, but to those of society. Wo 
have also stirred up and exposed tin- 
dregs of society: an operation neither 
pleasant nor useful under ordinary 
circumstances. Hut our inquiries 
have been pathological. And it is 
the duty of tin* physician or surgeon 
to probe the wound, and examine 
minutely the abscess, and then to 
institute inquiries equally minute and 
more general into the habits and 
constitution of the patient. Then the 
physician may have occasion to com¬ 
ment, in the lecture-room, upon this 
c-lass of diseases; and he would then 
show how many circumstances must 
be considered and estimated before 
the true mode of treatment can be 
knoun. And as quacks thrive upon 


ignorance and credulity, lie might 
gratify the curious student by an 
exposition upon the facility with 
which imaginary cures might be 
effected. He might show that by 
the employment of quack medicines 
the diseased part might be made to 
assume the appearance of health. 
The abscess can be closed; but the. 
corruption, of which the open wound 
was only the outlet, will still circulate 
through the system, deteriorate the 
blood, and at last seriously derange 
the vital orgnng. The reader will 
apply these remedies in the proper 
quarter. And then, as in the con¬ 
sideration of the lirst series of classes 
we had occasion to dwell mainly upon 
those characteristics of the poor which 
attract regard and sympathy, it be¬ 
calm; necessary, in order that the 
general idea might be in accordance 
with the general hearing of tlu; facts, 
to conduct the reader into strange 
scenes, and among classes of human 
beings, which might otherwise have 
been disregarded or unknown. The 
reader now sees distinctly that which 
the clamour ami clash of rigourists 
and uni versa l-bouevolonec-men might 
have led him to overlook, viz. —that 
pauperism includes in its letjiom the 
most virtuous, the most vicious, the 
most industrious, and the most idle; 
and refers to decent, Inmost poverty 
as well as to squalid destitution. Wo 
may conclude by averring, that the 
tendency of an extended system of 
out-door relief, administered in the 
manner, and according to the princi¬ 
ples laid down, would bo, to raise one 
class from the state of pauperism,—to 
confront distresses which the com¬ 
plexify of civilised society', and the 
extension of the manufacturing sys¬ 
tems, have occasioned, boldly, firmly', 
and humanely, — to distinguish be¬ 
tween the honest industrious poor, 
and the lazy uigabond—to give onc£ 
a fair chance of obtaining employment, 
and to remove inducements from the 
other to prowl about and live upon 
the public. And if this can be in any 
degree attained, it will so far stand 
out in bold contrast to the doctrines of 
The Edinlnmjli Jleview, and the prac¬ 
tice of tiie Poor-Law Commissioners, 
which have reference only to the 
health of the animal fibre, and not 
to the soul which gives it life. 
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OR, JUTLAND A HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS SINCE. 
Freni the Danish. 

1.—THE I>F.EIl-im>KK. 


The Danish isles have such a plea¬ 
sant, friendly, peaceful aspect, that, 
when carried by our imagination back 
to their origin, tin* idea of any violent 
shook of nature never (Miters into our 
thoughts. They seeui neither to have 
been cast up by an earthquake, nor to 
have been formed by a flood, but 
rather to have gradually appeared 
from amid the subsiding ocean. Their 
plains are level and extensive, their 
hills few, small, and gently rounded. 
No steep precipices, no deep hollows 
remind one of the throes at Na¬ 
ture’s birth; the woods do not hang 
in savage, grandeur on ekmd-capt 
ridges, but stretch themselves, like* 
living fences, around the fruitful 
fields. The brooks do not rush 
down in foaming cataracts, through 
deep and dark clefts, but glide, still 
and /lear, among sedge and under¬ 
wood. ‘When, from the delightful 
Fyen, we puss over to .1 ulland, we 
seem, at first, only to have crossed a 
river, and can hardly be convinced 
that wo are on (he continent, so close¬ 
ly resembling and near akin with the 
islands is the aspect of the peninsula. 
But the further we penetrate, the 
greater is the change in the appear¬ 
ance of the. country. The valleys arc 
deeper, (lie hills steeper; the woods 
appear older and more decayed; many 
a rush-grown marsh, many a, spot of 
earth covered with stunted heath, 
huge stones on the ridgy lands — 
every tiling, in short, bears testimony 
|to inferior culture, and scantier popu¬ 
lation. Narrow' roads with deep 
wheel-ruts, and a high rising in the 
middle, indicate less traffic ami inter¬ 
course among the inhabitants, whose 
dwellings towards the west appear 
more and more miserable, lower and 
lower, as if they crouched before the 
west w ind’s violent assault. In pro¬ 
portion as the heaths appear - more 
frequent and more extensive, tlu* 
churches and villages are fewer and 


farther from each other. Tn the farm¬ 
yards, instead of wood, are to lie seen 
stacks of turf; aud instead ol‘ neat 
gardens, we find only kale-yards. 
Vast heath-covered marshes, neglect¬ 
ed and turned to no account, tell us 
in intelligible language that there is a 
superabundance of them. 

Xo boundaries, no rows of willows, 
mark the division of one man’s bun! 
from another’s. It appears as if all 
were still held in common. If, at 
length, we approach the liilh range of 
Jutland, vast fiat heaths iie spread 
before us, at first literally strewn with 
barrows of ifie dead ; but the number 
of which gradually decreases, so that it 
may reasonably be supposed that tlu* 
tract had never, in former times, be<* 
eultisated. This high ridge of land, 
it is thought, and not improbably, 
was the part of the peninsula that first 
made its appearance, rising from the 
ocean and casting it on either side, 
where the waves, rolling down, wash¬ 
ed np tin 1 hills and hollowed out 
the valleys. On the east side of 
this heath, appear, here and there, 
some patches of stunted oaks, which 
may serve as a compass to travellers, 
tin; tops of tlie trees being all bent 
towards the east. On the large heath- 
covered hills hut little verdure is to 
be seen,—a solitary grass-plot, or a 
voting asp, of which one asks, with sur¬ 
prise, how' it came hero? If a brook 
or river runs through the heath, no 
meadow, no bush indicates its pre¬ 
sence : deep down between hollowed- 
out bills, it winds its lonely course, 
and with a. speed as if it were hurry¬ 
ing out of tlu* desert,. 

Across such a stream rode, one 
beautiful autumn-day, a young, well- 
dressed man, towards a small field of 
rye, which the distant owner had ma¬ 
nured by scraping off the surface, aud 
burning it to ashes, lie and liis 
people were just in the act of reaping 
it, when the horseman approached 
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them, anil inquired the road to the 
manor-house of Ansbjerg. The far¬ 
mer, having first requited his question 
with another,—to wit, where did the 
traveller come from?—told him what 
he knew already, that he had missed 
his way; and then calling a boy who 
was binding the sheaves, ordered him 
to set the stranger in the right road. 
Before, however, the boy could begin 
to put this order in execution, a sight 
presented itself which, for a moment, 
drew all the attention both ol‘ the tra¬ 
veller and the harvest people. From 
the nearest hentli-emered hill there 
came, directly towards them, at full 
speed, a deer with a man on hi^hack. 
The latter, a (all stout ligure, clad in 
brown from head to foot, sat, jammed 
in between the antlers of the crmvn- 
deer, which had cast them back, as 
these animals are wont to do when 
running. This extraordinary rider 
had apparently lo,«.f his hat in his pro¬ 
gress, as his long dark hah* flowed 
baek from his head, lik^j the mane of 
a horse in full gallop. His hand was 
mi incessant motion, front his attempt 
' i plunge a knife it held into the neck 
of the deer, but which the \iolent 
springs of the animal prevented him 
from hitting. When the deer-rider 
approached near enough to the aston¬ 
ished spectators, which was almost 
instantaneously, the fanner, at once 
recognising him, cried, •‘•Hallo, Mads ' 
where are you going to?” 

‘■That you must ask the deer or 
I lie devil!” answered Mads; but be¬ 
fore the answer eould be completely 
uttered, he was already so far awav, 
that tlqj last words scaieely reached 
the ears of the inquirer. In a few 
seconds both man and deer vanished 
from the sight of the gazers. 

“Who was that?” inquired the 
stranger, without turning his eyes 
from the direction in which the cen¬ 
taur had disappeared. 

“ It is a wild fellow called Mads 
Ilauseu, or Black Mads: he lutjs a 
little hut on the other side of the 
brook. Times are hard w ith him: 
he has many children, l believe, and 
so he manages as lie can. lie conies 
•sometimes ou this side anil takes a 
deer; hut to-day it would seem that 
the deer bad taken him: that is,’’ 
added lie, thoughtfully, “ if it really 
be a deer. God deliver us from all 


that is evil! but Mads is certainly a 
dare-devil fellow, though I know no¬ 
thing lmt what is honourable and 
good of him. lie shoots a head of 
deer now and then; but what mat¬ 
ters that ? there’s enough of them; 
far too many, indeed. There, you 
may see yourself how they have crop- 
lied the ears of my rye. But here 
have we Niels the game-keeper. Yes; 
you are tracking Black Mads. To¬ 
day lie is better mounted than you 
arc.” 

While he was_saying this, a hunter 
appeared in sight, coming towards 
them at a quick trot from the side 
where they had first seen the deer- 
rider. “Have you seen Black Mads?” 
cried he, before lie came near them. 

“ We saw one, sure enough, riding 
on a deer, lmt can't, say whether he 
was black or white, or who it was; 
for lie was away in such haste, that 
we could hardly follow him with our 
eves," said the fanner. 

“The fiend fetch hint!” cried the 
huntsman, stopping his horse to let 
him take breath ; “ I saw him yonder 
in the lluvcrdal, where lie was 
skulking about, watching after a deer. 

I placed myself behind a small rising, 
that 1 inigilt not interrupt him* lie 
fired, ami a, deer fell. Mads ran up, 
leaped across him to give, him the 
death-blow, when the animal, on 
feeling the knife, rose suddenly up, 
squeezed Mads between his antlers— 
and Imllo! 1 have got his gun, but 
would rather get himself.” With 
these words lie put his horse into a 
trot, and hastened after the deer- 
stealer. with one gun before him on 
his saddle-bow, and another slung at 
his back. 

The traveller, who was going in 
nearly the same direction, now set off" 
with his guide, as fast as the latter 
eould go at a jog-trot, after having 
thrown oil' his wooden shoes. They, 
had proceeded little more than a mile,, 
and had reached the summit of a hill, 
which sloped down towards a small, 
river, when they gut sight of the two 
riders. The first had arrived at the 
end of his fugitive course: the deer 
had fallen dead in the rivulet, at a 
spot where there was much shallow 
water. Its slayer, who had been 
standing across it, and struggling to 
tree himself from its antlers, which 
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had worked themselves ini o liis clothes, 
had just finished his labour and sprang 
on land, when the huntsman, who at 
first had taken a wrong direction, 
came riding past our traveller with 
the rein in one hand and the gun in 
the other. At a few yards’ distance 
from the unlucky deer-rider he. stopped 
his horse, and with the comforting 
words, “ Now, dog! thou shalt die,” 
deliberately took aim a t him. ‘‘Hold! 
hold! ” cried the delinquent, don’t be 
too hasty, Niels ! you are not hunting 
now'; we can talk matters to rights.” 

“ No more prating,” answered the 
exaspera ted keeper, “thou shall perish 
in thy misdeeds! ” 

“ Niels, Niels !” cried Mads. “ lu re 
are witnesses ; you have now got me 
safe enough, 1 cannot go from you ; 
wdiy not take me to the manor-house, 
and let the owner do as he likes with 
me, and you will get good drink- 
money into the bargain.” 

At this moment the traveller rode 
up, and cried out to the keeper, u For 
heaven’s sake, friend, do not commit a 
crime, but hear what the man has to 
say.” 

“ The man is a great offender,” said 
the keeper, uncocking liis gun, and 
laying it across the pommel of his sad¬ 
dle, “ but as the strange gentleman 
intercedes for him, I will give him his 
life. But thou art mad, Mads! for 
now thou wilt come to drive a barrow 
before thee* for the rest of thy life. 
If thou liudst let me shoot thee, all 
would no-w have been over.” There¬ 
upon he put his horse into a trot, and 
the traveller, who was also going to 
^nsbjcrg, kept them eompum. 

They proceeded a considerable way 
without uttering a word, except that 
the keeper, from time to time, broke 
silence with an abusive term, or an 
oath. At length the deer-stealer be¬ 
gan a new conversation, to which 
Niels made no answer, but whistled a 
tune, at the same time taking from 
his pocket a tobacco-]touch and pipe, 
[laving filled his pipe. In* endeavoured 
to strike a light, blit the tinder would 
not C&tch, 

Let me help yoji," said Mads, 
and without getting or waiting for an 
answer, struck fire in his ow r n tinder, 


blew on it, and handed it. to the 
keeper; but w hile the latte» w as in 
the act of taking it, he grasped the 
stock of the gun which lay across the. 
pommel, dragged it with a powerful 
tug out of the strap, and sprang three 
steps backwards into the heather. 
All this was doin' with a rapidity be¬ 
yond what could have been expected 
from the broad-shouldered, stout and 
somewhat elderly deer-stealer. 

The poor gamekeeper, pale and 
trembling, stared with rage at. his ad¬ 
versary, without the power of uttering 
a syllable. 

“ Light thy pipe,” said Mads, “ the 
tindeivjvill else be all burned out; per¬ 
haps It. is no good exchange thou haM 
made ; this is certainly better,*’ — 
here he patted the gun, — but thou 
shalt have it again when thou givest 
me iny own back.” 

Niels instantly look the other from 
behind him, held it out to the deer- 
stealer with one hand, at the same 
time stretching forth the other to re¬ 
ceive his own piece. 

“ Wait, a moment,” ‘said Muds, 
“ thou shalt first promise me — but it 
is no matter, it is not very likoh 
\ oil’d keep it — though should you 
now and then hoar a pop in the 
heather, don’t be so hasty, but think 
of to-day and of Mike Foxtail.*’ 
Turning then towards the traveller. 
“ Does your horse stand fire?*’ said 
he, '•‘Fire away,” exclaimed the latter. 
Mads held out the keepers gun with 
one hand, like a pistol, and tired it off; 
thereupon he took the flint. from the 
cock, and returned the piece to his ad¬ 
versary, saying, “ There, (ale your 
pop-gun ; at him rate it, shall do no 
more harm just yet. Farewell, and 
thanks for to-day.” With these words 
he slang his ow n piece over his shoul¬ 
der, and went tow ards the spot where 
he had left the deer. 

The keeper, w hose tongue had 
hitherto been bound by a power like 
magic, now gave vent to his long- 
repressed indignation, in a volley of 
oaths and curses. 

The traveller, whose sympathy had 
transferred itself from the escaped 
deer-stealer to the almost despairing 
game-keeper, endeavoured to comfort 


* la other words, that he will be condemned to slavery, and employed on the pub 
lie works in wheeling a barrow. 
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liim as far as lay in liis power. “ You 
have in reality lost nothing,” said lie, 
“ except the miserable satisfaction of 
rendering a man and all liis family 
unhappy.” 

“ Lost nothing!” exclaimed the 
huntsman, “ you don’t understand the 
matter. Lost nothing i The rascal 
has spoiled my good gun.” 

“ Load it, and put in another flint,” 
said the traveller. * 

“ Pshaw I” answered Niels, “ it 
will never more shoot haft or hare. 
It is bewitched, that 1 will swear; 
and if one remedy does not succeed 
aha! there lies one licking the sun¬ 
shine in the wheel-nit; he shall eat 
no young larks to day.” Saying this, 
he stopped liis horse, hastily put a flint 
in his gun, loaded it, and dismounted. 
'The stranger, who was uninitiated in 
the craft of venery, and equally igno¬ 
rant of its terminology and magic, 
also stopped to see w hat his companion 
was about to perforin; while the 
latter, leading liis horse, walked a 
lew steps lorn ard, and with the bar- 
ivlof his piece poked about something 
that lay in his way, which the stranger 
now perceived to be an adder. 

“■ Will you got in ?” said the keeper, 
all the while thrusting with his gun at 
tlie.serpent. At length, having got 
its head into the barrel, he held his 
piece up, and shook it until the adder 
was completely in, lie then tired it 
off with its extraordinary loading, of 
which not an atom was more to lie 
seen, and said, l ' IT that won't do, 
there is no one but Mads or Mike 
Foxtail who can set it to lights.” 

The traveller smiled a little in- 
emhdoush. as well at the witchcraft 


as at the singular way of dissolving 
it; but having already become ac¬ 
quainted with one of the sorcerers 
just named, he felt desirous to know 
a little about the other, who bore so 
uncommon and significant a name. 
In answer to his inquiry, the keeper, 
at the same time reloading his piece, 
related what follows: — “ Mikkel, or 
Mike Foxtail, as they call him, be- * 
cause he entices all the foxes to him 
that are in tin* country, is a ten times 
worse character than even Black 
Mads. lie can make himself liard. # 
Neither lead nor* sib or buttons make 
the slightest impression on him. 1 
and master found him one day down 
in the dell yonder, with a deer he had 
just shot, and was in the act of flay¬ 
ing. We rode on till within twenty 
paces of him before lie perceived us. 
Was Mike afraid, think you? lie 
just turned round, and looked at us, 
and went on Having the deer. ‘ Pep¬ 
per his hide, Niels,’ said master, ‘ 1 
will be answerable'.’ 1 aimed a charge 
of deer-shot point-blank at his broad 
back, but lie no more minded it than 
if 1 had shot at him will) an alder 
pop-gun. The fellow' only turned 
liis lace towards us for a moment, and 
again went on flaying. Master him¬ 
self t lien shot ; dial had some effect : 
it just grazed the skin of liis head: and 
then only, having first wrapped some¬ 
thing round it, he took up his little 
rifle that lay on tin- ground, turned 
towards us, and said, ‘ Now, my turn 
is come, and if you do not see about 
taking yourselves away, I shall try to 
make a hole in one of you.’ Such for 
a chap is Mike Foxtail.’’ 


II.—.\XSIIJE1UJ. 


The two horsemen having reached 
Anshjerg, entered the yard containing 
the outhouses, turned—the keeper 
leading the way—-towards the stable, 
unsaddled their horses, and went 
1 hence through an alley of limes, 


which led to the court of the man¬ 
sion. This consisted of three parts, 
'fhe chief building on the left, two 
stories high, with a garret, gloried in 
the name of “ tower”—apparently 
because it seems that no true manor- 


* The belief in hard men, i. e. of men whose skins were impervious to a musket or 
pistol ball, was extremely prevalent during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They cotild be killed only by a silver bullet. Fitzgerald, the notorious duellist and 
murderer, in the middle of the last century, was said to have been a hard man.- See 
Thoms’ Anecdotes and Traditions , printed for the Camden Society, p. 111. 
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house ought to be without such an 
appurtenance, and people arc, as we 
. all know, very often contented with a 
name. The central building, which 
tvag tiled, and consisted only of one 
story, was appropriated to the, nu¬ 
merous domestics, from the steward 
down to the lowest stable-boy. The 
right was the, bailiff's dwelling. In a? 
* corner between the .two stood the 
tvooden horse, in those days as indis¬ 
pensable in a manor-house as the em¬ 
blazoned shields over the principal 
entrance. 

■ At the same instant that the game¬ 
keeper opened the wicket leading into 
the court-yard of tin' mansion, a win¬ 
dow was opened in the lowest story of 
the building occupied by the family, 
and a half-length tigmv appeared to 
“view, which J consider it nn duty to 
describe. The noble proprietor—for it 
was be whose portly person nearly 
filled the entire width of the large 
window—was clad in a dark green 
velvet vest, with a row of buttons 
reaching close up to the chin, large 
cuffs, and large buttons on the pockets ; 
a Coal-black peruke, with a single cml 
quite round it, completely concealed 
his hair. The portion of his dress 
that was to be seen consisted, there¬ 
fore, of two simple pieces, but as his 
whole person will hereafter appear in 
, sight, 1 will, to avoid repetition, pro¬ 
ceed at once to describe the re¬ 
mainder. On the top of the peruke 
was a -close-fitting green velvet cup 
with a deep projecting shade, nearly 
resembling those black caps which 
have been worn bv priests even 
within the. memory of man.* 11 is 

%>wcr man was protected by a pair of 
long wide boots with spurs; and a 
pair of black unutterable^, of the 
kind still worn by a few old peasants, 
even in our own days, completed the. 
visible part of his attire. 

“ Niels keeper P cried the master. 
The party tlius addressed, having 
shown his companion the door by 
which he was to enter, stepped, holding 
,his little gray three-cornered hat in 
jjiis hand, under the. whitlow, where 
the honourable and well-born proprie- 
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tor gave audience to his domestics and: 
the, peasants on the estate, both iu 
wet and dry weather. The keeper on 
these occasions had to conform to the 
same etiquette as all the others, 
though a less formal intercourse took 
place between master ami man at 
tin; chase. 

“ Who was that V” began the for¬ 
mer, giving a side-nod towards the 
Vomer where the stranger had entered. 

u The new writing-iad, gracious 
sir,” Avas tfie answer. 

“ Ls that all! 1 thought it had 

been somehodv. What have you got 
there, V” This last inquiry was ac¬ 
companied by a nod at the game¬ 
keeper's pouch. 

An old cock and a pair of chickens, 
gracious sir P (This gracious sir,” 
we shall in future generally omit, 
begging the reader to suppose it re¬ 
pealed at the end of every answer.) 

u That'* little lor two dn\ s' hunt¬ 
ing. Is there no deer to eome ?” 

“ Not this time.” answered Niels 
sighing. u When poachers use duet¬ 
to ride on, not one strays our 
aa ay.” 

This speech naturally called for an 
explanation: but as the reader is al¬ 
ready ill possession of it, we a\ ill, 
as bile it is being given, turn our atten¬ 
tion to Aslnit.Avas passing behind ibis 
gracious personage's bread back. 

Here stood, to aa it, the young be¬ 
trothed pair. .Junker Kui and ITiikeu 
Mette.f The first, a handsome young 
man of about twenty-fne. elegantly 
dressed and in the newest fashion of 
the time. To slum with aaIuiI wea¬ 
pons ladies’ hearts a\ err in those (lavs 
attacked and aa-oii, 1 must attempt 
to imparl some idea ot his exterior, 
beginning Avitli the feet, that I may 
go on rising in my description : these, 
then, Avere protected by very broad¬ 
toed short boots, the Avide legs of 
Avliieh fell down in many folds about 
his ankles: under these he aa'ovc 
AA hite silk stockings, Avliieh Avere 
drawn up about a haud’s-breadth 
above the knees, and the tops of 
Avliieh were garnished with a row of 
the finest lace; next came a pair of 


The Poacher. 


* It must be borne in mind that the priests here allnded to are Danish. 

+Junker (pronouned Ymikcr,) the title given to a son of noble family. Friiken 
{dimin. of Fruc, madam , lady; Gcr . Fraulein) is the corresponding title of a young 
lady of rank. 
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tight black velvet breeches, a email 
part only of which appeared in eight, 
the greater portion being concealed by 
the spacious flap of a waistcoat also 
Of black velvet. A crimson coat 
with a row of largo covered buttons, 
short sleeves, scarcely reaching to the 
wrists, hut with cuffs turned back to 
the elbows, and confined by a hook 
over the breast, completed his out¬ 
ward decorations. His hair was 
combed back perfectly siimolh. and 
tied in a long stiff’ queu* close up 
in his nock. 1 should merit, and get 
but few thanks from mv fair readers, 
If I did not with the same accuracy 
describe the dress of the, honourable 
young lady, which may be considered 
under Hirer principal divisions: firstly, 
the sharp-pointed, high-heeled, silver- 
buckled shoes: secondly, the little 
red, gold-laced cap, which came down 
with a sharp peak o\er the forehead, 
and concealed all the turned up hair ; 
and thirdly, the long-\\airte,d,sk\ -blue 
flowered damask gown, the wide 
slctwes of which, hardlv reaching to 
the elbows, left the shoulders and 
neck bare, and—what may seem sin¬ 
gular—was not laced; but Frokcu 
Alette's face was so strikingly beauti¬ 
ful, that, in looking at her, her dress 
might easily lit- forgotten. 

These two comely personages stood 
there, as wo have said, behind the 
old gentleman, hand in hand, and, as 
it seemed, engaged in a flirtation. 
The Junker from time to time pro¬ 
truded his pointed lips as if for a kiss, 
and the lady as often turned her face 
away, not exactly with displeasure, 
but with a roguish smile. The most 
singular thing was, that every time 
she bent her head aside, she peeped 
out into the court, where at the mo¬ 
ment nothing was to be seen (for the 
gamekeeper stood too close under the 
window to be visible) but the wooden 
liorsc and the new writing-lad, who, 
the instant he entered the otliee, hail 
placed himself at the open window. 
That this latter, notwithstanding the 
predicate “ writing-lad,” was a re¬ 
markably handsome youth, it may 
seem strange to say, for, in the first 
place, he had a large scar above his 
check, aud, in the second, lie was 


clad wholly and solely as a writing- 
lad. It is needless to stay my narra- * 
tive in portraying the mother of 
Frdkun Mettc, the good Fru* Kir¬ 
sten. who was sitting in another win¬ 
dow, and, with a smile of satisfaction, , 
observing the amorous play of the 
tw'o young people. The good old lady 
could with the greater reason rejoice 
at this match, as, from the beginning, 1 
it was entirely her own work. She 
had, as her gracious spouse in his 
hunting dialect jocosely expressed it, 
among a whole herd of Junkers 
scented out the fattest, and stuck a 1 
ticket On his foot. As tin* young 
gentleman was an only son, the heir 
to Palstrup, as veil as many other 
lordships, the match was soon settled 
between the parents, and then an¬ 
nounced to their children. The, bride- ' 
groom, who was just returned from 
Paris when Fru Kirsten, in her hus¬ 
band's phraseology, took him by the 
horn, was perfectly well inclined to 
the mabdi, for which no thanks were 
due to him, a* Frokon Alette wan 
young, beautiful, an only child, and 
heiress to Anshjcrg, the deer, wild- 
hoars, and pheasants of which were as 
good as those of Palstrnp, while with 
respect, to heath-fowl aud ducks ife 
was vastly superior. As to tlie bride, 
she was so completely under subjec¬ 
tion to the, w ill of her parents, that 
for the present we may leave it doubt¬ 
ful how far her own inclination was 
fuAournble to the? Junker. We 
know, indeed, that the female heart 
usually prefers choosing for itself, 
and often rejects a suitor for no other 
reason than because he was chosen 
by the parents ; though if Junker Kai ' 
had been first iu the field we should 
not have been under any apprehen-, 
sion on In's account. 

When the keeper had recounted all 
his misfortunes. \ ach he did liotvefl- 
ture to conceal, as both the writing- 
lad and ids guide, and probably also 
the deer-stealer himself, would have 
made it known, the harsh mastej&s 
whose anger often bordered on. 
frenzy, broke forth into the most 
hearty maledictions on the poacher, 
from which shower of unpropitious 
wishes a lew drops fell on poor Nielsi, 


Madam, applied strictly to ladies of rank only. 
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|t,of\,fear/>f JUs master, was 
to swallow bis owit equally 
pm^ant eaths,. As sdoit as the 
^fqry K' tlu; storm had subsided 
"given place to common sense,, a 
lwas,devised for immediate and 
pie vengeanee; the dating culprit 
* ^hqnld be seized, and, as, he could now 
be easily convicted of deer-stealing, 

► shquld.be transferred to the hands of 
justice, and thence, alter all due for¬ 
malities, to Bremerhulin. The diffi¬ 
culty was to catch him, for if he got 
' bpt the, slightest hint of his danger, 
fhe, would, it was reasonable to Ima¬ 
gine, instantly take to flight, and leave 
his wife and children in the lurch. 

The lord of the manor, who had been 
severely wounded in so tender a part, 

Was for setting forth without a mo- 
fluent’s delay, as so much of the day 
was Joft, that before the appearance 
0^ night they might reach the hut of 
EMjck Mads. But the gracious lady, 
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in whose revenge a surer plan and 
niaturer consideration wore always 
manifest, represented to her impetu¬ 
ous mate, that, the darkness -would 
also favour the culprit’s flight; or, if 
this were prevented, a desperate de¬ 
fence ; It would therefore be better to 
niarch out a little after midnight, so 
ttyat the whole armed force might 
invest and take the lint at break of 
day. *This proposition was unani¬ 
mously unproved, and the Junker was 
invited t^liaro in the peril and glory 
of the undertaking. The bailiff (who 
had jus ten tercel to announce the arri¬ 
val of the new writing-lad, and to show 
a letter Of recommendation brought 
by him from the bailiff at Vestervig) 
received orders to hold himself in 
readiness, together with the gardener, 
< he steward, and the stable-boys, and 
also to order a peasant-cart to follow 
the march. 


III.—THK XI,S! 


* * Who does not know — at least by 
name'— the Js r isse, the being whose, 
Waggeries almost all bear the stamp 
gQod-lnuuoured frolic? Who has 
not heard tell of his little rotund 
figure and his red Jacobin yap, the 
symbol of unrestricted liberty? Who 
knows not that the house he chooses 
as a dwelling, is perfectly safe from 


fire and other calamities ? The Nissc 
is a true blessing to the habitation 
that he honours with his presence; 
it, is secure against tire, storms, and 
thieves,— who, then, would take so 
greatly amiss the little, fellow’s gam¬ 
bols? If he now and then takeg out 
one of the. horses and rides him till 
he is white with sweat, it is merely 


+ The $fi f >se of the Scandinavian nations is, in many respects, the counterpart of the 
Scottish Brownie, while, in others, he occasionally resembles the Devonian and 
Cornish Pixie and Portuue. lie is described as clad in gray, with a pointed red cap. 
Having once taken up his abode with a family, it is not easy to dislodge him, as is 
Evident frornjhe following afiecdote : — A mail, whose patience was exhausted by 
the mischievous pranks of a Nisse that dwelt in liis house, resolved on changing liis 

* habitation,^nnd leaving*’ his troublesome guest to himself. Having packed his last 
1 cart-load of chattels, he chanced to go to the back of liis cart, to see whether all was 

safe, When, to his dtwnay, the Nisse popped liis head out of a tub, and with a loud 

* lgnglt, said, “ See^m|ftit to-day," (See, ulna flytte vi.) — Thiele , Dantke Folkesagn, i. 

* p. K$$*nd AtiUnmm*. No. 091. * 

, Thetb are also ship Nlsses, whose functions consist in shadowing out, as it were,' 
‘by night all the work t^at is to be performed the following day,—to weigh or cast 
anchor, to hoiBt or lower the sails, to furl or reef them — all which operations are 
jjforerunners of a storm. For the duty even of a swabber, he does not consider l*im- 
Tself too high, but washes the deck most delicately clean. Some well-informed per¬ 
sons maintain that (his ap iritm navalis, or nautical goblin, proves himself of kindred 
race witli the house or land Nisse by his roguish pranks. Sometimes he turns the 
vane, sometimes extinguishes the light in the binnacle, plagues the ship’s dog, and 
if there ieliance to he a passenger on board who cannot bear the sea, the rogue will 

* appear before mm with heart-rending grimaces retching in the bucket. If the ship 

* « doomed to perish, he jumps overboard in the night, and either enters another vessel 

r eft swims to land. * 
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for the sake of improving his action; 
if he milKS 1 cow before the milk¬ 
maid is up, It is Solely to get her into 
the habit of oariy rising; if he occa¬ 
sionally sucks an egg, cries “ miou ” 
with puss in the cock-loft, or oversets 
a utensil, who can be angry with him, 
or grudge him his little dish of Christ¬ 
mas porridge, Which no considerate 
housewife omits setting for him in a 
comer of the loft? It is only when 
tliis is neglected that his ^character 
assumes a slight dash of vindictive¬ 
ness : for then the mistress of the 
house may be tolerably sure of having 
her porridge burnt, or iier soup grouty; 
her beer will turn, or her milk will 
not cream, and she must not be sur¬ 
prised if she chum a whole day with¬ 
out getting butter. 

Such, a little domestic goblin had 
from time out of mind (and still has, 
for aught i know to the contrary,) his 
abode at Anshjerg; though it seems 
probable that this was not his only 
habitation, as many j*ears sometimes 
passed without a trace appearing of 
his existence. But just at the period 
in which the events recorded in our 
history took place, he began 10 re¬ 
sume his old pranks. The gardener 
from time to time missed some of his 
choicest flowers, or several of the 
largest and ripest peaches ; hut, what 
was most wonderful, these were often 
found in the morning in Frbken 
Motto’s chamber, whence it was rea¬ 
sonably concluded that the lady stood 
high in the good graces of the before- 
mentioned Nissc. The grooms, more¬ 
over, declared that often during the 
night there seemed witchery among 
the horses, and that in the morning 
one of them would be found so jaded, 
that it would appear to have just 
come off a very long and rapid jonr- 
ngy. They protested—and who could 
doubt it—that they had often been 
heard springing about the stable, but 
that on entering every thing was per¬ 
fectly quiet. Once iudeed they even 
got a glimpse of the portentous red 
cap, and afterwards took great care 
to meddle no further in the concerns 
of the Nisse,—a very prudent resolve. 
Suqh unquestionable testimony failed 
not to make a deep impression on all 
the inmates of tne mansion, parti¬ 
cularly the womankind; even the 
gracious lord of the manor himself 
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listened to these reports with a rilenfic> 
big with signification. s ' r 

Such was the state of thing? when, 
the expedition against, Blahh* jMhfis 
was undertaken, which * formed ait 
epoch in the history of Ansbjerg, 
was used for many years after as an 
era in the dating of events, as, “that' 
happened in the year we went : to 
search qf Black Mads; that was two*, 
or three years after,” &c. &c; Jilt 
anxious expectation those left behind 
waited the whole day for the return 
of the army of execution. Noon came, 
evening, midnight;.*but still not one , 
of the party appeared. They at home 
comforted themselves with the suppo¬ 
sition, that tlic delinquent, after lfis’ 
capture, might have been conducted to 
Viborg, in which ease the whole day 
might easily have been spent, and after * 
so wearying a march, it was but righ£. 
that the troops should get an evenings 
refreshment, and a night’s rest, in rife 
town. On the strength of this ex¬ 
tremely reasonable hypothesis, both 
mistress and domestics went to bed, 
one servant only remaining up. At 
length, about an horn* after midnight, 
came Junker Kai and his groom. 
But before, I proceed further, it will 
be desirable to explain the cause M‘ 
his late arrival, and of the continued 
absence of the rest of the party. 

The poacher’s hut, which lie had 
himself erected in a remarkably sim¬ 
ple style, with walls of green tuif, and 
a covering of heather, which rested 
unconfined on crooked oak branches 
set together like the timbers of a roof, 
had, considered as a fortress, an ad¬ 
vantageous position. In the centre 
of a moor, about eight miles in circuit*/* 
arose a little eminence, which not even, 
the most rapid thaw ever placed imddr ’ 
water, and which,.Jo a liorscmafi at 
least, was inacceflMh?, except along a 
narrow strip of mad, wlnch’^oijnd 
among turf-pits and gushing springs.^ 
On this spot Black Mads had raised * 
his Arcadian abode, where, ’with 
a wife and five children, he livedfc 
by hunting. * The larger game was' 
eaten fresh, salted,-■ or* smoked ; the 
smaller he sold under the roso, togp* 
thev with tie deer and fox-skins^afld? 
with the money thus gained boujlijf 
broadband other eatables. Milk the 
wife and children bagged from tbft 
neighbouring peasants, % 


® * 
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jjl^fcfaifc m tiio day was beginning to 
?||^Torth, the Lord of Ansbjerg ap- 
?’ : *pifeached the moor at the head of his 
%tit»op. Niels gamekeeper, who was 
. %eil acquainted with the country, now 
jpode forwards, and tod the entire 
united force in safety to the spot 
■where the hut ought to have stood. 
. With consternation Ik*, looked in every 
direction: no hut was to be seen; 
a&djtyet if was already so light, that, 
if there, no one could avoid seeing it. 
k The first tiling he had recourse to — 
his usual refuge in all times of afflic- 
’ tion and perplexity—was a Jong and 
energetic malediction. His gracious 
, lord, who at this moment approached 
for the purpose of learning the cause 
of so cordial an outpouring, gave his 
keeper an equally cordial morning 
Salutation, and maintained that lie 
'had mistaken the road and led them 
all astray. But Niels, who was con¬ 
fident on the point, assured him, and 
even called a dozen black angels to 
witness, that the hilt stood there, but 
that Mads had most probably rendered 
it invisible, no doubt with the assis¬ 
tance of his good friend with the 
horse’s foot;* for it was beyond all 
doubt that he understood what the 
r common people call “ at In cm* syu.” 
His master was just on tins point of 
coinciding in this opinion as the most 
rational, when the J linker, who had 
ridden further forwards, cried, u Hero 
is fire 1 ” All now hurried to the spot; 
and it was soon discovered that the 
entire hut -lay in ashes, the glowing 
embers of which here and there still 
glimmered. This discovery tod Niels 
to the conclusion, that the aforesaid 
lang 7 tailed personage had earned the 
poaelier off, together with his whole 
'* brood.; while the Junker, on the other 
hand, was of opinion, that Black 
Mads himself liad set tire to the hut, 
and then tied. During these debates 
it had become broad day-light, when 
' a closer examination of the spot was 
undertaken, though nothing w as found 
but ashes, embers, charcoal, and burnt 
bones, which the huntsmen pronounced 
to be those of deer. In accordance 
with the Jtraker% hypothesis, it was 
resolved to search the Hfcjghbmiring 
heath, as the fugitive, with his family 


and baggage, could not possibly have 
reached any considerable distance. 
They, therefore, divided themselves 
into four bodies. The Junker, with 
his own and another servant, took on 
eastern direction, probably that he 
might be the nearer to Ansbjerg and 
his beloved; but all his endeavours 
proved fruitless. It was to no pur¬ 
pose that he hurried to and fro, and 
exhausted himself, his attendants, and 
his horses. Sometimes lie fancied 
that he saw something moving in the 
distance, but which, on a-nearer view, 
appeared to be sheep grazing, or a 
stack of turf. Once, indeed, lie was 
certain that lie perceived people aboiit 
the spot on which the German church 
now stands; but, by degrees, the 
nearer they approached, the forms 
became more and more indistinct, 
until they at length wholly disap¬ 
peared. Amid the preparations for 
this unlucky expedition, a supply of 
provisions — that necessary basis of 
heroism — had, as it sometimes hap¬ 
pens in greater wars, been entirely 
forgotten. A third part of the J linker’s 
division was, therefore, despatched to 
supply the omission ; but as the man, 
on the approach of evening, had not 
returned, the half-famished Junker 
resolved on turning his face home¬ 
wards. This resolve, however, was 
more easily adopted than executed. 
The horses were as exhausted and 
faint as their riders. Matters, there¬ 
fore, proceeded but slowly; and they 
were unable to wend their way out of 
the heath before darkness came ou. 
The consequence was, that they lost 
their road, and did not reach Ansbjerg 
till after midnight. 

To avoid retrograding in my narra- 
tivc, 1 will just briefly mention, that 
the other throe divisions met. with a 
share of luck equally slender: not one 
of them found what they sought. In 
vain did they traverse every turf- 
moor ; in vain descend into every doll, 
or mount every rising; in vain did 
they seek through all the neighbour¬ 
ing" villages and farms—no one bail 
seen or heard of Black Mads. Day 
was drawing to a close, and a night’s 
lodging was to lie provided. The 
Lord of Ansbjerg himself landed on 


According to the Germanic nations, the devil has a horse's, not a cloven foot. 
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Rydhaugc, whence, after two days’ 
successful sport in shooting heath- 
iowl, he returned to Ms home. 

The fatigued Junker had scarcely 
satisfied the cravings of hunger before 
he began seriously to think of doing 
like justice to those of drowsiness, 
and therefore ordered his servant to 
light him to his sleeping-room. It 
happened, however, as the latter was 
in the act of opening the door, that 
he unapt the key in two, so that a 
part remained fixed in the lock. To 
wrench it off required a __ crow and 
hammer; and then the noise caused 
by this operation would wake the 
whole house. For to what end had 
he hitherto been so quiet, but that 
he might not disturb the ladies’ re¬ 
pose? and had even been contented 
with a morsel of cold meat, which his 
servant had succeeded in procuring 
for liiui. in such dilemmas, ttie first 
suggestion generally proves the best; 
and on this occasion the servant was 
provided with one. 

• 4 The tower-chamber,’' said he, in 
a half-suppressed voice, and casting a 
look of doubt on his master. At the 
name of this well-known, though ill- 
famed apartment, a slight shudder 
passed over the Junker, but he strove 
to conceal bis fear both from the ser¬ 
vant and himself, with a forced smile, 
and with the question, uttered in a 
lone of indifference, whether the bed 
there was in order for sleeping? 

The answer was in the affirmative, 
as the gracious lady always had the 
bed in this chamber held in readiness, 
although it had never been used within 
the memory of man. As she kept the 
keys of all the other spare bed¬ 
chambers—a precaution quite need¬ 
less with the one we speak of, which 
contained only a bed, two chairs and 
a table, and* was, moreover, by its 
ghostly visiters, considered as suffi¬ 
ciently secured against depredations— 
no excuse nor objection could bo 
made. The Junker, therefore, suf¬ 
fered himself to be conducted to the 
formidable apartment; and the ser¬ 
vant having assisted him to undress, 
left a light on, the table, took his de¬ 
parture, and closed the door after him. 

It was a darkish autumnal night. 
The waning moon was approaching 
her last quarter, her curved half disc 
stood deep in the heavens, and shone 


in at the chambers one high and nar¬ 
row bow-window; the wind was, up*p 
small clouds drifted in rapid, almost’ 
measured time over the moon. These 
shadows glided, as it were, like figm'cs 
in the magic lantern, along the white 
wall, and vanished in the fire-place. 
The leaden window frames clattered 
with each gust, which piped and 
whistled through thesmall loose panes f 
it thundered in the chimney u the 
chamber door rattled. Junker Kai 
was no coward, his heart was set 
pretty near the right place; he dared 
to meet his man v ride ids horse, had 
it even been a Bucephalus; in short, 
he feared no living, or, more correctly 
speaking, no bodily creature; but 
spirits he held in most awful respect. 
The time and circumstances, but more 


particularly the bad reputation of the 
chamber, set bis blood in quicker, 
motion; and all the old ghost-stories 
presented themselves unbidden before 
his excited imagination. Fhantasus* 
and Morpheus contended fov posses¬ 
sion of him : the first had the advan¬ 
tage. lie did not venture to shut his 
eyes, but stared unceasingly on the 
opposite wall, where the shapeless 
shadows scorned gradually to assume 
form and meaning. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it is a comfort to have 
one’s back free, and all one’s foes in 
front, lie therefore sat up, dashed 
aside the curtain at the bed’s head, 
and cast a glance backward* The 
bed stood in a comer; at the foot was 


the window; opposite the side of the 
bed was the plain wall, the fire-place, 
and beyond that the door, llis eyes 
glided along to the wall behind him, 
where hung an ancient portrait of a 
doughty knight in plate armour, with 
a face in form auil dimensions resem«-, 
blhig a large pumpkin, and shadowed 
with dark thick locks. On this hig 
anxious looks were fixed. It appeared 
and vanished alternately, as the clouds 
passed from or covered the face of the' 
moon. In the first ease, the couute- 
uauce seemed to expand itself into a 
smile, in the latter, to shrink info a 
gloomy seriousness. It ml^ht pos¬ 
sibly, thought he, /fee the spirit qf a 
former possessor of the manor, which 
now, after the extinction of his race, 
had taken possession of this remote 
apartment. Like theushafiows on the 
wall, courage and fear chased each 
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^her in title Junker’s sOul; at length 
, jdwir^ge having gained the mastery, 
Jra-wy down and delivered himself 
date power*of Morpheus. 

S$$8# had hardly alnmbered more than 

B *4[alf-ism-hottr, When he was waked by 
$»»6isei like that caused by the opening 
\isty lock. He involuntarily 
;>hfe .eyes, which fell on the 
Indoor, where a white figure 
afraad vanished almost at the 
hstaht. 1 The door was then 
ItK a soft creaking. A shiver- 
isation passed over him. He, 
^jney^theless, continued master of 
i his terror^ hte cooler reason had not 
' finite succumbed under the powers of 
"imagination. It was probably the 
Servant, thought he', who, although 
^ttn'drdissed, wfcdied to sec if the light 
Wero.cxtinguis'hed. Sbrrtewhat tran- 
^ qftilised by Bus opposition, he with¬ 
drew hra locks from the door, but now 
.perceived before the window the dark 
* uipph* half of-a human figure. The 
■ butfine of the head and shonklers was 
perfectly distinguishable. r Ilie Junk¬ 
er’s courage now forsook him; but 
, what was to be done ? lliglit was not 
to be thought of, for if he would 
escape by the door, by which the 
white figure had disappeared, lie might 
again encounter it; the window was 
/put of the question, and other outlets 
he had not noticed. Ilis natural 
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In vain, he found not a trace of his 
nightly visiters. Having thus paid 
dearly for Ids experience, he hastened 
to leave this unquiet lodging, with the 
sincere resolve of never more passing 
a night in the haunted chamber. 

As soon as the family met at break¬ 
fast, and the Junker bad given an ac¬ 
count of their fruitless expedition, the 
lady of the house pftt to him the very 
natural question, How he had slept 
after so much fatigue ? 

“ Quite well,” was the answer. 

The FrLiken smiled. “ I think you 
slept in the tower-cliamber,” said she. 

The Junker acknowledged he had; 
but, being desirous of concealing his 
fright from his intended, he deemed it 
advisable flatly to deny his nocturnal 
acquaintances, while the young lady 
seemed equally bent on extorting :i 
eonfe^gion from him. She assured 
him that she could see by his eyes he 
had not' slept, and that lie looked un¬ 
commonly pale; but he declared the 
ill-famed chamber to have acquired 
its character unjustly, and added, she 
might very safely sleep there herself 
if she only had the couragp. 

u I think,” said she, laughing, 
“ that 1 shall one night make the trial 
of it.” The subject, was now dropt, 
and the conversation turned to other 
matters. 

After the old gentleman’s return, a 


Courage rose again to a pitch that 
cnUbldtl him to cry out, “ Who is 
there?” At this exclamation, the 
figure seemed to turn quickly round, 
byt made no answer; and after some 
moments sank down slowly under the 
window, and nothing more was after¬ 
wards to be seen Pr heard. No be¬ 
nighted wanderer coukl loug more 
heartily for day-light than our poor 
Junker: he did not venture to close 
Kis eyes again, fearing, when he 
opened them, he should see something 
"appalling. He looked alternately 
towards the door, the fire-place, and 
the window, in painful expectation ; 
he listened with the most intense 
anxiety, but heard nothing save the 
howling of the wind, the rattling of 
the.windows, an^his own breathing. 
Hay at length broke forth, mud as soon 
fis it was sufficiently light, to distin¬ 
guish the several .objects in the 
Chamber, he oarosc and examined 
eyferj*thing with the utmost attention. 


few days passed before any further 
mention was made of the, tower- 
ehaiflbcr; for, in the first place, even- 
one was fully occupied in devising, 
setting forth, and passing judgment 
on the. several ways by which Black 
Mads might have been captured, as 
woll as in forming the most plausible 
conjectures as to bis actual where¬ 
about ; and, secondly, much time was 
consmqed in accurately and circum¬ 
stantially describing the two days’ 
sport at llydliaugc. .This copious 
topic being also_ exhausted,that is, 
when the history of each bird, hit or 
missed, had been related, satisfactory 
reasons alleged for each miss, saga¬ 
cious comparisons made between dogs 
and guns,, &er &c.,—Froken Motto 
began to lead the conversation to the 
subject'’of the haunted chamber, by 
informing her father of the night 
passed therein by her intended; nt 
the same time-playfully directing his 
attention to the seriousness of the 
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latter. In this second examination 
he had two inquisitors to answer, of 
whom the young lady pressed him so 
unmercifully by her arch bantering, 
that he at length found it advisable 
to recall his former denial, and confess 
that ho was. not particularly desirous 
of sleeping there again. 

“ Is it becoming a cavalier,” said 
Motto, “to be afraid of a shadow? 
I am but a woman, and yet I dare 
undertake the adventure.” 

“ 1 will stake my Sorrel,” answered 
the Junker, “ that you will not 
try it.” 

“ ^ will wager my Dun against it,” 
cried Alette. 

It was believed that she was in jest; 
but as she obstinately insisted on ad¬ 
hering to the wager, both her lover 
nud father strove to dissuade her from 
so hazardous an enterprise. She was 
inflexible. The Junker now* consi¬ 
dered it his duty to make a full con¬ 
fession. The old man shook his head; 
Fro ken Alette laughed, and maintained 
lie had dreamed, and, in order to con¬ 


vince him that he had, she, felt.herself; 
the more bound to fulfil her engage¬ 
ment. The father* „ whoso paternal* 
pride was flattered % the co&rqg&of, 
liis daughter, now gave,his consent ; 
and all that Junker Kai could,; obtajf; 
was, that a bell-rope should.be brqugp&j 
close to the bed, and that her waifi.sig& 
maid should lie in the same obaJ#tt#sJ 
Alette, on the other hand, stipuln&fe 
that all persons in the house should^ 
continue in their beds, that it wfeil 
not afterwards be said they had frignt- 
enptl away the spectre; and that no 
one should have & light after eleveh 
o’clock, .ller father and the Junker 
would take up their quarters for th$ 
uight ip the so-called gilded chamber, 
which was separated from the tower- 
chamber only by a long,.passage. :• lit* 
this room hung the bell with which*- 
in case of ncod, the young lady wpo? 
to sound an alarm. . The mother, n<fe 
less heroic than the daughter, readily 
gave her consent to the adventare? 
the execution of which was fixed Jtec. 
the following night. 


IV.—THE ELOPEMENT. 


Throughout this momentous night, 
which was to lix the future lot of the 
Isabel, or Dun, and the Sorrel, neither 
family nor domestics enjoyed much 
sleep: all lay in anxious expectation 
of the extraordinary things that were 
likely to .come, to pass. Alewing of 
eats, screeching of owl;?, barking of 
dogs, drove the dustman* away every 
time he came sneaking in. The 
stable-boys heard the horses pant, 
snort, and kick; to the bailiff it 
seemed as if sacks were being dragged, 
about the granary; the dairy-maid 
declared it was precisely like the noise 
of churning; and the housekeeper 
heard, plainly enough, a sort of rum¬ 
maging in the pantry. Nor did sleep 
find its way into the gilded chandler. 
The lord of the manor and the Junker 
lay silent, from time to time casting a 
look at the little silver bell that hung 
between them; but* it was mute, and 
so continued to bo. When the tower- 
clock struck one, the Junker began 
to regard lfls wager as half-lost; but 


comforted himself, with the reflection, 
that a loss to one’s wife is merely 
a 1 transfer,. from one hand to the 
other. In short, the night passed, 
and — as far as the tower-chain- • 
her was concerned — as quietly as 
if there "had never been ghost or 
goblin in the world. With tho 
first discernible peep of day-light, 
both the half-undressed gentlemen 
rose, and hastened, <with a morning 
greeting, to the bold layer of sfnrits. 
They tapped at the door,—no “ Comp 
in.” “ They must both still be asleep.” 
Papa opened the door —they entered 
—the lady’s bed was deserted and the' 
bed-clothes cast aside. “ jBrdvo,” 
cried the J unker, “ she lias taken flight 
and the Dun is mine.” The old man 
did not utter a syllable, but proceeded 
to the servant’s bed, where no oue 
was to be seen; but, on racing the 
clothes, she appeared to vig’w, with **- 
face like crimson,^pml in a state 
profuse perspiration. To her masters 
first eager inquiry she returned 16 


* In the original, “Ole LukSje,” i.e., Olate Shut-eye, a personage as wljl known, 
by name to the children of Denmark, as the dustman is to those of England. 
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answer, hut stared at them both with 
„» bewildered half-frantic look. Hav- 
^iaqsj at length recovered the faculty of 
3$jgp©ch, she informed them, in broken 
"jjjnd unconnected sentences, that, soon 
midnight, she had seen a terrific 
■i$peotre. come through the wall. In 
t4lwr rfright she had buried herself 
"under the bed-clothes, and had not 
p^erwards ventured to raise them; of 
Subsequently took place she know 
Nothing. This, however, did not long 
^ntm'oe a mystery, for the whwlow 
jgjjps, open, an'd under it stood a ladder 
s^fedkea Mefito had been earned off, 
'Jmbm whom? 

:S'What an uproar was now in the 
mansion l what' outcry, screaming, 
£Hf[l maledictions without object— 
^fiftstions without answer! “ After 

them! ” was, the first order, both of 
father and loyer; but in what direc¬ 
tion? The mother, the most saga¬ 
cious of them' all, proposed a general 
'muster of the whole, household, which 
tbefatber undertook to Carry into effect 
personally. Having, therefore, sum- 
iifoned each living being by name, lie 
declared that no one was missing. The 
whole assembled corps were of the 
same opinion, until Frn Kirsten ex¬ 
claimed, “ Where is the writing lad?” 
“.The writing lad! the writing lad!” 
now' resounded from every month. 
They looked around — looked at each 
'Other—no! no writing lad was there. 
*The bailiff, with two or three others, 
went over to the. writtng-rdom, and 
the master cried to the stable-boys, 
“ Saddle the horses ami bring t hem to 
the gate like thunder and lightning! ” 
The Jjaififf soon returned, with a rueful 
countenance, and almost breathless, 
with the intelligence, that the missing 
sheep must actually have decamped, 
tor the, bed showed plainly that no one 
htd slept in it that night; nor were 
his spurs or riding-whip to be found. 
At the same, instant, one of the 
stable-boys came running with the 
news, that the Bun was away. All 
now stood as petrified, speechless and 
looking#at each other, until Frn 
Kirsten broke the silence. “ Our 
Fro ken daughter," said she, “ cannot 
have been carried off' by a writing- 
bdy; he only came sneaking*hcre as 
a s Py- If I greatly err not, the 
robber is from the west; see, there¬ 
fore, if yon cannot trace them on the 


road to Yium, and now away! It is 
even yet possible to overtake them, 
for the Dun cannot have gone any 
great distance with two.” Her sur¬ 
mise was correct; on the road sho 
mentioned, traces of a quick-trotting 
horse were plainly to be seen; and, as 
a further proof, not far from the man¬ 
sion, a bow was found, and, a little 
further, a glove, both belonging to 
Froken Mette. 

Armed with guns, pistols, and 
swords, master, .Junker, bailiff, and 
gamekeeper, with four other well 
equipped men, hastened aw'ay in 
chase of the fugitives, w'hile Fru 
Kirsten exclaimed, “ After them! 
Bring them back dead or alive!" 
We will now accompany the lord of 
Ansbjerg a little way on his second 
expedition. As far as Vinm, the 
traces were visible enough; but here 
they would have been lost, if a pea¬ 
sant, of w hom they made inquiry, had 
not informed them, that about two 
hours before daybreak he had heard 
the tramp of a horse leaving the 
town in a westward direction. Pro¬ 
fiting by tliis intelligence, they soon 
recovered the track, which continued 
in the same direction by the inn at 
Hvam. Here they learned that, 
about two hours before, the dogs had 
made a great disturbance. The speed 
of the fugitives, therefore, it was now 
evident, had begun to slacken, as 
might also be seen by the traces. 
The pursuers had reached Sjbrup, 
where a man, standing before tlics 
mansion, had heard a horse pass by, 
and thought, he conkl discern two 
persons on it. Now the track was at 
an end; here were many roads, all 
with deep narrow wheel-rnts; which 
was the one to follow'? The fugitives 
had followed none fit’ them, probably 
from fear that the horse might fall, 
but had ridden among the heath. 
The purshers now halted to hold a 
consultation. Of three high roads, 
one followed a north-west, one a 
south-west direction,. the third lay 
between them. While these, one 
after another, were under considera¬ 
tion, the conversation turned on the 
great event of the night, and parti¬ 
cularly on the suspicions writing-lad. 
One of the men remarked, that it 
occurred to him that he had seen the 
vonth before, though he could not 
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just then recollect where. Another 
had seen a stranger a few days previ¬ 
ously speaking with him privately in 
the wood, and he thought the stranger 
addressod him twice by the title of 
Cornet. Now a sudden light burst 
in upon the old gentleman. “Ila!” 
exclaimed he, “ then let ns take the 
middle road leading to Vcstervig. 
1 dare swear that the writing-lad is 
no other than the. Major's third son, 
who is a Cornet, in the cuirassiers. J 
remember that I’m Kirsten once cau¬ 
tioned me against him, and said that 
'he came prowling after Frbkcn Mctte. 
And you,” cried he to the bailiff, 
“ yourself saw the handwriting of 
the bailiff at Vcstervig. Either lie 
has made fools of its all, or the letter 
was forged. And all the while he was 
so still, orderly, and diligent, so cour¬ 
teous, and so humble, that I could 
never have imagined lie was of noble 
race.” Then putting his horse into a 
trot, “ He who first gets sight of the 
runaways,” said he, “ shall have three 
crowns.” The troop had about six 
miles to ride before they.could reach 
the ford through the rivulet at Karup; 
in the meanwhile, therefore, with our 
reader’s leave, 1 will hasten forward 
to our fugitives, who have just 
reached the opposite side. The poor 
Dun, exhausted under her double 
burden, and with the first four or five 
miles’ hurried flight, walked slowly 
and tottering up the heath-covered 
bank. The Cornet—for it really was 
he —from time to lime,cast an anxious 
loq|| backwards, and at each time 
gained a kiss from his dear Mctte, 
who sat behind him, holding him fyst 
round the waist. “ l)o you yet see 
nothing?” she, asked, in a tone of 
anxiety, for she herself did not. dare 
to look round. “ Nothing yet,” 
answered lie; “lint I fear—the sun js 
already a little above the horizon— 
they must be on the road in pursuit 
of us. If the mare could but hold 
out.” “ But where is your brother’s 
carnage ?” asked she, after a pause. 

“ It ought to have met us by the 
rivulet at .(lay-break; nor can l ima¬ 
gine what detains it, for my brother 
promised to send his young Hungarian 
servant with it, whose, life J saved 
five years ago in the war with the 
Turks, when I received this sabre cut 
in f lie face. That he is not here is 


perfectly inexplicable. We have stijl 
eight miles before we get out of the 
heath.” 'C 

While he was thus speaking, they 1 '; 
had- reached the top of the bank, ana 
the great west heath lay spread odf 
before them like avast sea; but. ndf; 
carnage, no living being was 1 to ,l»fe 
seen. The Cornet stopped to let JsSi’-j 
mare take breath, at the same 
making a half turn, the more easily tdC 
survey that part of the heath that lay-; 
behind them. This was also naked- 
ami desolate; nothing was there.tdf 
be seen save a few scattered turf*, 
stacks, nothing to" be heard but tho 
cry of the hcathcock, the rushing^: 
the rivulet, the panting of the jnarey 
and their own sighs. Awhile they 
thus- remained, until the Frdken broke 
silence with the question, “ Ls tberd 
not- something moving yonder ? ” S]m 
uttered this in a suppressed voice, as- 
if she feared it would be heard on the 
ot her side of the, waste. ‘ t r 

kk There is no tune for staying 
longer,” answered lie; “ T am fearful* 
it is your father who is coining yon¬ 
der.” Willi these words, lie turned 
again towards the west. 

u Oli! my father,” exclaimed Mette 
sighing, and at the same time clasping 
her lover still more closely. 

He again looked round. “ They 
seem to draw nearer,” said he; “ if I 
urge on the mare, I tear she \s ill fall.” « 
They rode onwards a short distance, 
he with an oppressed, she with an 
anxiously throbbing heart. ’ * 

‘ k I must walk,” cried he, and iflff- 
mounted, “ that will so far help f do 
not look back, dearest girl.” 

“ Ah heaven! can it be our pur¬ 
suers?” 

“ There are seven or eight of them, * 
as far as I can discern.” 

k ‘ How far off may they be ? ” asked 
Motto again. 

kk Scarcely more than two miles,” 
he replied,’ and notwithstanding his 
admonition she again looked back. 
u I see no one,’* said she. 

“ Nor do I at this moment,” he 
answered, they arc most probably* 
dowt^in a valley: one is just now 
making his appearance, and now an¬ 
other. Come, come, poor Bel,” cried, 
he, drawing the mare after him, “you 
are accustomed at other times,to carry 
an arched neck, and to lift your feet 
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lygli enough; now you drag them 
' along the ground, and stretch out 
your neck like a fish when it is being 
■•battled out of the water.” 

' After a pause, the Frbken asked, 
t* Can they see us ? ” 

“ They ride point blank after us,” 
answered the Cornet,and gain more 
. and more upon us.” 

’ • “ Heavens! if they overtake us, I 
fear my fathor will kill yon, dearest 
„Holger I but I will shield you with 
\iity weak body, for I cannot outlive 

*?. During these painful, intewupted 
^^nvfirsations, they had travelled 
"tabqut two miles from the rivulet, 
,,across the western heath. Their pur¬ 
suers were, already dose to the east 
hank, and might be both distinguished 
and counted. The apprehension of 
the fugitives was rapidly passing into 
despairthere seemed not a gleam of 
hope. The Cornet vied with the 
^ipare in panting, the Frokcu wept. 
At ,tlus moment, a tall man clad in 
thrown, with a gun in one hand, and a 
lqjr-crpwncd hat in the other, started 
upbefore them out of the high heather. 
The fugitives made a stand. “ Who 
is there? Where arc ^ou from?” 
cried the Comet, in a military tone. 

“ From there,” answered the man, 
“*whqre the houses stand out of doors, 
And the geese go barefoot. And where 
,'are you from? and where are you 
coing ? But stop, have not we two 
scon each other before? Are you not 

person -who lately begged for me, 
vnmn Niels keeper would have laid 
me sprawling?” 

* “Black Mads!” exclaimed tho 
Cornet. 

So they call me,” answered the 
fc fwacht-r; “ hut liow happens it that I 
meet you hem $p early with such a 
pretty companion ? You have also ap¬ 
parently been out poaching. If I can 
help you in any way, let me know.” 
“ In time of need,” said the Cornet, 
“ the first friend is the best. 1 am 
the Major’s son at Vestcrvig, and 
have heen fetching a bride from 
Ansbjcrg. Her father and a whole 
troop of horse are after us. IjLyou 
can save or conceal us, I will be grate- 
fid while I live; but it must be in¬ 
stantly, for they are on the other side 
pf the rivulet." 

Holding his hat before his eyes on 


account of the sun, Mads exclaimed, 

“ Faith 1 here wo have him sure 
enough, with all his people. Kins¬ 
men are hardest towards kinsmen* as ' 
the fox said, when the red dogs ,were 
after him. If you .will promise never 
to make known the place -to which Z 
take you, I will try to hit upon some 
plan.” - 

The Frbken promised, and the Cor-. 
net swore. 

“ Hear then, children,” continued, 
lie, “ they are just now-riding along , 
the bank on the opposite side of the 
rivulet; before they can arrive on this * 
side, a good time must pass;. and they 
cannot see what we arc about. In 
the mean while we will set up a hedge 
for them that they will not so easily 
jump over.” Saying these words, he 
laid down his gun, drew forth his 
tiuder-bux and struck fire. He then 
rubbed two or three handfuls of dry 
moss together, placed the,tinder-box 
among it, blew till lie caused it to 
blaze, then cast it down into th.c midst 
of the heather, where, after crackling 
and smoking for a few seconds, the 
fire spread itself in all directions. 
While engaged in this occupation, the 
object of w Inch was not immediately 
manifest to the fugitives, Black Mads 
did not cease giving ,vcnt to his 
thoughts in the following broken sen¬ 
tences : — “ The wind Is with us, the 
heather’s dry ; now Niels keeper can 
soon get a light for his pipe—it is the 
second time he has had the benefit of 
my tinder-box; the man will, no 
doubt, curse and swagger abuut^Jie 
heath-fowl, because 1 roast them 
without basting; but need knows no 
law, and a brave fellow takes care of 
himself. See now! it’s beginning to 
smoulder.” With these .words he 
rose, and said to the Cornet, “Do 
now as you see I do, pull up a head 
of heather, set fire to it, run ten paces 
towards the north, and fire the heath 
then pull up another, run, and again 
set fire, all towards the north, till 
you approach that little heath-hill 
yonder two or three gunshots distant. 

I will do the same towards the south,, 
and then we will run as quickly back. 
The Frbken con in the mean time, 
stay here with the liorse. It will, 
soon be done: now let us begin l 
Light before and dark behind.” With 
this formula the poacher commenced. 
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.Ate operations. The Cornet followed withstanding her reluctance, bore her : 
his instructions, and soon a tract of away. 

heath, two miles In breadth, stood in a “ Now we are at home,” at length 
blase, and both incendiaries immedi- cried their conductor, at the same time 
atelyrqjeined the trembling Froken. flinging saddle and package at the foot 
“ We have now earned our break- of a little heath-grown hiU. 
fastf’ cried Mads, “be so good as “Where,” cried the Comet, also 
follow me, and put tip with very hum- relieving himself of hisburdeifi He 
‘bio accommodation —but what can looked around without discovering any 
we do^ with this V” he gave the marc thing bearing the remotest rcsem- 
a slap* with lus open hand, “ Can you blance to a human habitation. A 
find your way home alone V” suspicion darted rapidly Into liis mind; 

•> O,” said the Froken, “she fol- but for a moment only. Had the man 
lows mb wherever I go.” been a murderous robber, he could 

- “ No, that she certainly must not, long ago have executed his villattous 
for she would betray us: tlie door of purpose without any risk of resistance, 
my house is too narrow for her to as long ns he himself had literally both 
enter, and we dare not let her stand hands full. 

without. You are too good to suffer “ Here,” answered the poacher; at' 
harm,” said he to the man?, while the same time raising a very broad 
taking off the saddle and pillion, “but piece of turf and laying it aside, he 
every one is nearest to lumself.” said, “ Some days since I lived above 

The Cornet, who saw his design, grouud, there 1 might not remain; but 
took his mistress by the hand and led it is a poor mouse that has but one * 
lief some steps aside, as if to place her hole.” While saying this, he lifted 
beyond the range of the conflagration, and laid aside four or live stones, each 
The poacher took his piece, cocked it, as large as a strong man could carry; 
wcut up to the side of the mare, held and’ now an opening was disclose^! to 
it behind her ear. and fired. The*, view sufficiently wide for a person to 
Froken turned round with a shriek of creep into it. 

horror, just in time to see her poor “ It looks as if they had been dig- 

Duii sinking down among the heather, ging oiit foxes here,” said the Comet. 
Tears of pity flowed down the pale “ So it should look,” answered 

cheeks of the sorrowful girl. Mads; “ but before we go in, we will 

“ The jade is as dead as a herring,” just see around us, not on account of 
cried Mads, by way of comforting her; the Ansbjcrg folks, who cannot yet 
“ she did not even hear the report.” have passed by the fire, but there 
lie then took off' the bridle, laid might possibly be others in the neigifc/ 
saddle and pillion on one shoulder, bourhood. They looked ons every 
his gun on the other, and began to side: to the south, west, and north, 
move onwards, at the same time en- not a living being was to be seen, and 
couraging the lovers to follow as fast all the eastern quarter was hidden in 
as they could, with the grateful in- clouds of smoke so deuse that Jhe 
tclligeuro that Ills castle lay at no beams of the morning sun were tm** 
great distance. able to penetrate them. 

“Only don’t look behind you,” “ Have the kindness to stoop,” said 
added he, at the same time quicken- Mads, while he himself crept in on 
ing liis pace, “ but think of Lot’s all fours, “ and just follow me. TKo 
wife.” door is low, but the place will very 

The Froken, though in a riding well hold us; I will bring your bag- 
habit,* was unable to go so fast gage in instantly.” 
through the tall heather. She fre- With some difficulty they followed 
quently stumbled and entangled her- their conductor, and soon found them¬ 
self in the branches. The Comet, selves in the subterranean dwelling, 
therefore, without waiting for permis- a spacious apartment, the walls of 
sion, took her hi his arms, and, not- which were composed of huge iffihewn 

* She was no doubt habited en Amaeone, As was the fashion in Denmark abouitho 
date to which our story refers. At a much later period, Matilda (sister of oar fisotge 
111.) Queen of Christian VII. rode in a garb nearly resembling a man's. 
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atones, and the roof of beams laid 
Close to each other, from which hung 
. a lamp, whose faint light butimper- 
:';fectly illumined the objects present. 
Ota the one side were two beds, a 
larger and a smaller; on the other a 
benclL, a table, two or three chan’s, a 
$iest, *and two hanging presses. In 
the smaller bed lay three naked chil¬ 
dren, who, on the entrance of the 
grangers, dived, like so many young 
Wild ducks, under the covering. On 
tike side of the large bed sat Lisbcth, 
■alias Madame Mads, knitting a stock¬ 
ing, which in her astonishment she 
let fall with both hands into her lap. 
At the end of the table stood a little 
red-haired man, clad in skin from his 
ehin to his knees, whom the host 
introduced to his guest as hi,4 good 
friend Mikkel Foxtail. We were 
once digging here," added lie, smil¬ 
ing, and pointing to Mikkel, “ after 
his half-brother,* and so found this 
nook. Mike thinks it has been a 
robber’s cave in former times ; but it 
may also have been some old warrior’s 
burial-place, for there stood there 
two or three black pots with bones 
and ashes in them.” At the name of 
“ robber’s cave,” a shudder passed 
over alt the Frbkon’s frame: her lover 
observing it, said in French, u Fear 
not, my dearest, here wc are, secure; 
bnt it pains me that the first habita¬ 
tion, into which 1 conduct you, should 
inspire you with horror and disgust.” 

“I will show yon all my con- 
venicnees and luxuries,” continued 
the poacher, at the same time opening 
a door in the background. “ There is 
my kitchen, where we dare have fire 
only in the night; here is also my 
dining-room,” added he, pointing to a 
salting trough and some legs of veni¬ 
son that were hung to smoke over the 
fire-place. 11 Bread and meat I have 
also got, and I bought a drop of mead 
in Yiborg with the last deer-skin.” 
With „ these words, he set a stone 
bottle find a wooden dish, with the 
aforesaid provisioms on the table. 
“Eat and drink as much as you 
desire, and of whatever the house 
affords; and when yon wish to depart, 
you shall have a trustworthy guide.” 

Tim Comet pressed the, hand of the 
honest Troglodyte, and said, “At 


the present moment I have nothing to 
offer you but my thanks-” 

“ I require nothing,” said Black 
Mads, interrupting him; “but pro¬ 
mise me only that you will never 
betray me or my cave.” 

With the most solemn assnrances, 
this promise was given; and the 
lovers now partook of a breakfast, to 
which hunger and joy at their safety 
imparted a double relish. 

At the suggestion of their host, 
they resolved on waiting till evening, 
before the}’ again entered on their 
interrupted' journey. In the mean¬ 
time, Mikkel offered to go out and 
reconnoitre; both to watch the pur¬ 
suers, and make inquiry after the 
carriage from Vestervig. The first 
time he went no further than the 
opening of the cavern, from whence 
lie informed them, that the party had 
ridden round the burnt space, and, in 
two divisions, proceeded westwards. 
Some hours after, he ventured otft a 
short distance on the heath, and re¬ 
turned with the intelligence, that they 
had now taken a north-west direction, 
and that the heath would most pro¬ 
bably be quite safe, as they could not 
suspect that the fugitives were still on 
it, and had no doubt been led out of 
the right track by false information. 
A little past noon Mads and Mikkel 
went out together, the, latter to order 
a conveyance in one of the villages 
1} ing to the west. After an hour had 
passed, Mads returned with the intel¬ 
ligence that he had met with a young 
fellow who appeared to him some¬ 
what suspicious, and who from his 
accent seemed to be a German. Ho 
inquired the way to the inn at Hvam, 
and whether some travellers had not 
passed by in the course of the day. 
From the description of the young 
man’s person and dress, the Comet 
felt convinced that it was his brother’s 
Hungarian servant. They therefore 
both went out, and were so fortunate 
as to overtake him about a mile from 
the cave. We will not detain the 
reader with the Hungarian’s account 
relative to the non-appearance of the 
carnage, but merely mention, that 
both he and the coachman had mis¬ 
taken for Karop rivulet that which 
runs some miles to the west, and 


Viz. a fox, in allusion to Mikkel’a surname of Foxtail. 
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where the carriage was then waiting. 
With equal brevity, we will further 
remark, that a little before noon he 
had been stopped and interrogated by 
the pursuers, and that he had not 
only skilfully extricated himself out 
of this examination, but had sent them 
in a direction which he rightly judged 
would not lead them into the track of 
the fugitives, of whose fate, however, 
he was in a state of the most painful 
uncertainty. 

The next morning, the Cornet and 
his fair companion arrived safe at 


Vestervig, where they became matt 1 ; 
and wife, and obtained from Ins elder 
brother, the owner of the estate, a 
small country house at Thyc for their 
habitation. Junker Kai got at first 
a galling disappointment, and se¬ 
condly, after the lapse of a twelve- 
month, a still richer Frdkcn from the 
Isle of Fyen. The lord of Ansbjerg 
and his lady washed their hands clean 
ol‘ their daughter, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the humble and penitent letters of 
her and her husband, were not to be 
reconciled. 


THE HORSE-GARDEN. * 


Near the west end of Ansbjerg 
wood there is an open space, consist¬ 
ing of an extensive green, entirely 
surrounded by old venerable beeches. 
Annually, on the first afternoon of 
Whitsuntide, the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring pa¬ 
rishes are accustomed to assemble at 
this spot. On that day many houses 
stand empty, and in many ai'o. left 
only the blind and the bed-ridden; 
for the. halt and crippled, provided 
they lack not the sense of seeing, 
must once a-vear enjoy themselves 
amid the new fresh verdure, and— 
like Noah’s dove—bring home a bright 
green bceehcn bough to their dusky 
dwellings. 

What joy! what shoals! The 
Horse-Garden—so is this trvsting- 
plaee named—at this time resembles 
a bee-hive; incessant bustle, endless 
pressing backwards and forwards, iu 
and out: every soul bonP only on 
sueking in the honey of joyonsuess, 
and imbibing the exhilarating summer 
air. llow they hasten, how they 
flutter from .flower to flower! greet, 
meet, separate, familiarly, gaily and 
hastily! How many a young swain 
brings or finds here' the lady of his 
heart.! At a considerable distance 
from the hive may be heard its cease¬ 
less 1mm and tumult. 

The nearer you ’approach, the more 
varied is the joyous uproar. Tho 
monotonous hum resolves itself into 
shout, song, and laughter, rattling of 
leaves, sound of fiddles and flutes. 


Swarms pour in and out on every side 
of the green wood. The lower orders 
in their Sunday garments, the higher 
classes in elegant summer attire, 
cavaliers in black, ladies in white. . 

“ Is there dancing here?” 

“ Oh, yes, here is a forest ball, a 
dance on the elastic greensward.” 

u Do you see that village fiddler by 
the large beech yonder, towering high 
above the surrounding multitude ‘i 
Do yon sec how rapidly liis bow 
dances up and down amid hats 
adorned with flowers ? And there is 
a regular country dahee, a real Scot¬ 
tish ! ” 

“ Am I in the Deer-park, in Char- 
lottenlund V ” * you will ask. “ See 
what a number of carriages, elegant 
equipages, coachmen in livery, horses 
with plated harness, tents with cold 
meat, and confectionery, coffee-pots 
on the fire, families reclining on the 
grass around a basket of eatables !” 

You are in the IIorse-Garden. 
This is Whitsun tide’s evening in. 
Lvsgaard district, — the beauteous 
Nature’s homage-day. Thus is this 
holiday celebrated till the sun goes 
down; but formerly it was only the 
common people of two or three neigh¬ 
bouring parishes that assembled here,* 
though this innocent merry-thawing 
is, without doubt, an ancient custom, 
as old as the wood itself. 

Ten years after the events related 
in the foregoing chapters bad taken 
place, the summer festival was, as 
usual, held in the IIorse-Gairden. A 


* Two places of public resort and great beauty in the neighbourhood of Copen¬ 
hagen. On St. John’s (Hans’) ere, the former place is thronged with the inhabitants 
of the capital and vicinity, for the purpose of driuking the waters of a well held in 
great esteem. 
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fman from whose grandson I in my 
iung days heard the story, gave the 
lowing account of it:— 

“It was during my first year’s 
f$'f 6 rvice as bailiff at Kjaersholm, I had 
ffey sweetheart at Vium; she was 
distantly ■ related to the clergyman 
there. On the first day of Whitsun¬ 
tide she agreed to meet me in the 
Horse-Garden, where we arrived so 
egrly that we found ourselves the only 
persons in the place- We wandered 
for an hour or two in the wood, until 
the sound of a violin announced to us 
that the people were assembled. We 
went to the spot as lookers on, sat 
down and observed the» dancers. 
Shortly after, I noticed that two 
gentlemen, with a lady and two chil¬ 
dren, wore approaching along the 
path leading from Ansbjerg. Being a 
Stranger in the neighbourhood, I in¬ 
quired of my companion who they 
were. ‘ Hush,’ answered she, 4 it 
is the family. The tall stout man is 
the old gentleman, who became a 
widower about five years since. The 

r ung one, with a scar on his cheek, 
his son-in-law, the lady his daugh¬ 
ter, and the two Junkers their chil¬ 
dren. Ten years ago she eloped by 
, night with the young gentleman. 

’ While the old lady was living, a re¬ 
conciliation was not to be thought of; 
but after her death, the old gentleman 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
he received them into his house. At 
1 his decease they will inherit both 
house and land.’ The party con¬ 
tinued standing for some time, amus¬ 
ing themselves with looking at the 
country folks, and then gave them 
something for drink. On a tree that 
had been levelled by the wind, sat 
tyro elderly men, with a jug of beer 
between them, and each with his 
pipe. On the family approaching 
them they rose and took the pipes 
from their months. 

0 “ 4 Sit still,’ I heard the young man 
say; and turning to the elder, 4 you 
are now better friends than when you 
struck a light for Niels’ pipe by Karup 
rivtdet ?’ 

“ ‘Yes, gracious sir,’ answered the 
person, addressed with a smile; 4 there 
is no animal however small that will 
not fight for its life. It was a bad 
■ business, yet has turned out well.’ 
f Tpe party laughed. 

* ‘Be careful,' said the old gentle¬ 


man in going away, 4 that you do not 
get jammed between the branches of 
the deer you are riding on there.’ 
At this they all laughed heartily, and 
I could, from time to time, hoar the 
old man’s jolly roar, that resounded 
far in the wood. 

“ ‘What does that allude toV’ said 
I to my companion, ‘ and who aro 
these two old men ? ’ 

“ ‘ The one,’ answered she, * in the 
green frock, with the gray hat, is tho 
gamekeeper. The other, in the brown 
habit, is Mads the under-ranger, who 
lives close by, and whom the yotuig 
gentleman brought with him. Tho 
story of the deer 1 will tell yon,! 

“ While she was relating thbrund the 
whole history of the elopement, my 
notice was attracted by a pair, who 
were having a dance to themselves, 
while all the others stood watching 
them. 

“ 4 Who arc they?’ inquired I; ‘they 
look a little remarkable, particularly 
the youth in the long yellow skin in- 
effables, in that blue jacket, and that 
extraordinary cap on his head V ’ 

“‘lie is no youth,’ answered she, 

‘ but a married man ; it is his wife he 
is dancing witii; he conies from Tur¬ 
key, and accompanied liis young 
master home from the wars. He is 
secretary and gardener, and is both 
pot and pan in the house. Iiis wife, 
lias been long in the young lady’s 
service, and, they say, helped her 
away when she eloped from her 
parent’s house.’ ” 

And now my story is ended. Many 
ages of man lie between then and now. 
There haft been ringing and singing 
over several generations since the 
persons therein commemorated passed 
to eternal rest. Both the i)ld and the 
young lords of Ansbjerg have long 
been forgotten in the neighbourhood, 
and no one now knows aught to tell of 
Black Mads. The manor-house has 
often changed its proprietors, the 
lands have been sold and divided. 

Of the robber’s cave alone, an 
obscure and confused tradition has 
been preserved. On the great heath, 
about two miles west of Karup stream, 
are some heath-covered hills, which, 
yet bear, and ever will bear that 
sinister name; but no one now thinks 
that there was once an asylum for 
tended and steadfast love, a paradisa 
under ground. 
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A BIDE TO MAGNESIA. 


Tub sun was already below the 
horizon, when wc entered on the plain 
of Magnesia. Our poor brutes were 
sadly jaded; for the latter part of the 
journey had been very severe. For 
some time it had been over a rocky 
path, strewn with loose stones; and 
the last stage is by a pretty abrupt, 
and very rough descent. My poor 
auimal had cast a shoe, and the only 
relief that could bo afforded in his 
calamity, was to dismount and lead 
him. We, too, were somewhat tired; 
but the glorious sight that burst upon 
us, bathed our spirits afresh in the 
waters of in vigoration. The road had, 
for some time, kept us dodging among 
crags and corners, which allowed no 
prospect, and where, indeed, we were 
'well employed picking out our way. 
IJnt when we emerged, what a sight 
did we behold! One of the noble 
Asiatic plains stretched before us. 
Far as the eye could reach, to right 
and left, the green expanse extended; 
and immediately before us, it was only 
in the far distance that the boundary 
of hills was seen. Here and there 
clumps of trees variegated the turf; 
and a fair river wound itself amid all, 
looking like some huge and silvery 
serpent disporting itself in this apt 
solitude. Think how beautiful such 
a scene must have looked at evening, 
when th$ tops of the hills, and a few 
fleecy clouds were rosy in the sun¬ 
beams. Its expression was Para¬ 
disaical, the rather because tin* empire 
of Peace was invaded by no sight nor 
sound. The air was absolutely still, 
except .fpr the sound of our own foot¬ 
steps: as for our voices, aftSr the 
first expression of delight., they wore 
hushed. We seemed to be gazing on 
some primeval solitude, — on the 
spot where Astraaa might have last 
lingered, and whence the impress of 
her footstep had not been yet obli¬ 
terated by the violence of man. It 
was a perfect presentation of the still 
and calm, and touched the same asso¬ 
ciations that are made to thrill by 
Flaxman or Retsch. 

On the verge of this plain, snugly 
ensconced under the lee of the hills we 
had been descending, lies the city of 


Magnesia. It is of reverend aspect, and 
quite worthy of its incomparable situa¬ 
tion. It is placed so closely under the 
hills, that its details are very gradually 
unfolded to one advancing. First ap¬ 
pears a minaret, that most graceful, of 
architectural conceptions; then comes 
a burying ground, and at last peep 
out the domes of the baths ana 
mosques, and particular houses. The 
place has quite the air of having come 
to hide itself in this quiet nook; and 
its inhabitants seemed to be of the 
same mind, for not one of them could 
wc sec. At such an hour, poetic 
justice demanded that there should 
have been, scattered over the ways, 
groups of peasants returning from then* 
toil, and citizens refreshing themselves 
with an evening walk. But here seem¬ 
ed to be no fields to cultivate. All 
looked as if-it were common land; and 
one could but feel what a first-rate 
exercising ground Oglu Pasclia had 
for his cavalry. As for the citizens, 
walking does not come within theii 
idea of enjoyment; to which exertion 
is so essentially opposed, that probably 
half of them would forego tlieir ven 
pipes, if smoking were attainable onl> 
on condition of filling and lighting 
for one’s self. 

Now, let me say, that a wayfarer’s 
trouble is not always over w lien he 
has arrived at the city of his destina¬ 
tion. 1 should like to put any one 
who -thinks it is, outside of one or tw( 
places that I know, and tell him t c 
find his way in. Lc grand capitain 
thanked the garrison of Malta for 
having had the kindness not only, to 
capitulate, but to open the gates for 
him, as otherwise he did not see liow 
he should ever have got in. And so, 
I opine, there he places where a capi¬ 
tulation would be incomplete without 
the attendance of one of the indigenous 
to act as pilot. I am afraid that I might 
have taken this journey in vaiu, and 
sighed in exclusion, h$d I been left tc 
my own devices for the effecting of a$ 
entry. The river surrounds, in great 
part, the walls ; and one might itiak( 
pretty well the entire circuit befori 
hitting the right point of ingress.' Bn 
one of us was gifted with tQpographica 
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instinct in high degree, and .at once 
nosed the course that was to lead 
Us to the bridge. Our poor brutes 
Seemed to sympathise in the refresh* 
inent of onr spirits; and even my 
Unfortunate Rosinante consented to his 
linrden, and put his best foot fore¬ 
most. One of his feet, alas! was 
what maritime gentlemen would call 
aregular worser —the foot which lacked 
a shoe, and which, defenceless, had 
to sustain such rude battering. The 
hoof of this foot was cracked, and I 
was in much tribulation, both on the 

S )or horse’s account anil on my own. 

ut I matte the best of the circum¬ 
stances ; encouraging the animal with 
all that I could remember and imitate 
of the dialect in which man ’converses 
with the horse; and comforting my¬ 
self with thinking how soon the poor 
fellow would be stabled and shod. 

The bridge, over wliicli wc passed, 
was very pretty and not very shaky, 
nor by any means so broken-backed 
as are the greater number of Turkish 
specimens. At the moment of our 
passing, it was lined with venerable 
old fellows, who had turned out to 
enjoy their evening pipe. They were 
dressed in the most approved and uu- 
reformed style, and many of them had 
long beards, descending to the girdle. 
They sat in perfect stillness, no man 
speaking to, or seeming to care for his 
neighbour. Indeed, from experiences 
among them, we might almost argue 
that though man is by nature grega¬ 
rious, lie is conversational only by 
acquirement. ■“ At. any rate, they show 
how tew words may answer all the 
purposes of business, and how little all 
of ns would talk, if wives and domestic 
matters were proscribed subjects. As 
sve passed through the midst of them, 
tiot a soul looked at ns, not a nudge 
fid one of them give to his neighbour, 
lot a puff less of smoke was emitted. 
Jne might have concluded it to be 
vitli them an every day occurrence 
o see three Europeans ride in such 
style into their town. Yet you might 
>e bold to say, that they had never 
■een such an e#try before. The mode 
if travelling is feo strictly regulated by 
lecessity, that, in all probability, of 
ill the few Franks who have entered 
■his place, none have ever done so in 
be independent style we affected. 
It least if, by chance, some couple 


maj r have done so, it has certainly 
been where there has existed a know¬ 
ledge of the people and language. If 
our appearance did not at first en¬ 
lighten them as to our greenness and 
ignorance, we soon stood confessed by 
onr attempts at inquiry. Our first 
object w as, of course, to discover the 
habitation of the Seraph, whose name 
we had written down in our own cha¬ 
racter; as the hieroglyphics which 
stood for direction to the letter would 
have been uo guide to us. Now, our 
stock of words did not go the length 
of any direct inquiry ; for Katck 
Sahet , our old stand-by, was now 
used up. 

“ Seraph* — Sorapli,” — sve sang 
out, with as strong an expression ol‘ 
inquiry as we could throw into our 
looks and gestures. At this some of 
them certainly did look up, but witli 
the least excitement conceivable. One 
of the more benevolent vouchsafed to 
us a few words,, but soon stopped with 
the most unmistakeable look of pity 
when he saw' that we did not under¬ 
stand him. Evidently he pitied our 
ignorance and despised us. No far¬ 
ther attempt was made to enlighten 
us; nor were the peaceful seniors in 
the least discomposed at the unsuc¬ 
cessful result of the inquiries that 
possibly wore uttered in tlu* speech 
of the old man. We had nothing for 
it but to go a-hcad, and trust to the 
chance of falling in with some one 
better skilled in the language of signs. 
Oh, thought we, had it been any 
whore near Naples that this, escapade 
had conducted us, we might have 
done well. Among those pantomimic 
people the language of the lips be¬ 
comes an unimaginative, and lazy ex¬ 
pedient, by no means necessary to 
the u&os of communication. Nature, 
whose voice is one to all, has given,to 
them such force of gesture, that it 
must be a very long and difficult story 
that they could not tell or understand 
without words. But poor old John 
Turk is a different annual, and can be 
dealt with only by dialectic precision. 
Never had we seen such an exempli¬ 
fication of thei*.incurious, impassible 
diathesis as they now presented to 
our cost. We turned back a long and 
admiring gaze at the group as wc 
passed onwards, for truly it was a 
most picturesque position. But we 
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bad to revert toffhe present necessity 
of finding some lodging, more per¬ 
haps on account of the horses than of 
ourselves. For us it would have been 
no great hardship to pass the night, 
should need bo, on the dry soft turf, 
beneath the clear sky, which shone 
so purely above us that we absolved 
the neighbourhood from all suspicion 
of marshes, which are the only objec¬ 
tion to slipping iu the open air in this 
country. All looked dry, and clear, 
and pure. But our poor horses, who 
had been beguiled into an effort by 
the sight of the town, began now 
again to droop, and evidently con¬ 
sidered us chargeable with a breach 
of promise in thus prolonging their 
labours. Whither to go we could not 
tell. A labyrinth of streets lay be¬ 
fore us, and amongst them it was our 
object to pick out the way to the Ar¬ 
menian quarter. Turks keep early 
hours, and but few people were astir 
in the streets when we entered, and 
after our wanderings had continued 
but a short time scarcely a soul was 
to be seeu. Now I am prepared to 
say, that no desolation is like the de¬ 
solation of strangeness iu a large city. 
St. Jerome in the wilderness, or 
Stylites on his pillar, were not more 
lonely than many a poor recluse in 
our city of two million inhabitants. 
And wc ourselves would liitve been 
infinitely more at ease had we been 
called upon to bivouac beyond the 
sight of human habitation. 

Up one street and down another we 
passed, till we were wearied almost 
beyond endurance, and really uneasy 
for our cattle. We met no one ; or if 
vve did, no one that noticed us. The 
muffled figure, of some woman would 
pass by, who, when she saw the 
gaodrs, would draw her veil yet more 
closely over her, and hurry on her 
way. One or two children stopped 
to stare at, us; but we'know experi¬ 
mentally that their untutored fanati¬ 
cism was more likely to have a shy at 
our heads, than to attempt to under¬ 
stand or direct us. Wc kept a sharp 
look-out for some Greek or Armenian 
house wherein, for luero’s sake, we 
might be received in the first instance: 
reserving to ourselves the introduc¬ 
tion to the Seraph as a bonne boucke. 
But still we wearied on, and saw no 
hospice. All was shut up, and closed. 


They were evidently not of the social 
temperament that distinguished our 
Smyrna friends,—no doors were 
open, no family parties visible, no 
sappers spread out. Some two hours 
passed away—night fairly descended; 
and then the place might have passed 
for a city of the dead. 

The fix was becoming unquestion¬ 
ably awkward, and our mirth, which 
had thriven wonderfully ou the ab¬ 
surdity of our position, was passing 
over to what old ladies call the wrong 
side of our mouths. Such an incurious, 
apathetic set we lin'd never before met. 
If our expectation had" not been 
exactly that some bustling Boniface 
would have come rushing out to wel¬ 
come us to his best parlour, wc had 
at least reckoned ou finding some per¬ 
son who knew the value of money, 
and the requirements of strangers* 
But we were completely nonplused 
at the actual complexion of affairs, 
and 1 am afraid began to be out of 
humour with this particular part of 
the Sultan’s dominions. Still, how¬ 
ever, we retained that facetious satis¬ 
faction that every wise man finds gt 
the bottom of a really good embro- 
glio, — viz., the sense of having con¬ 
cocted an adventure, and the curiosity 
of seeing what will come of it. Thus, 
though appearances wore as if wo 
should have to remain tiding about 
those streets in infinitum , wc knew 
that something or other must turn up ; 
and were only a little impatient for 
the denouement. 

At last we stumbled on the benevo¬ 
lent stranger who was to help us out 
of our difficulty. A man in Christian 
costume was seen hastening towards 
us with the air of one, who had heard 
that his friends were in trouble, and 
needed his assistance. 

“ Bona sera, signori.” * 

How musical did the words sound 1* 

“Oilman,” said we, “ per cariia^ 
tell us wliat good soul of a Greek* 
will take us into his house this night.” 

“ Padroni miei , you are tpo late to 
get into any house this night. They* 
are all gone to bed, and their houses 
are shut up. You mfist go to the, 
Khan.” 

“ Do you know where the Seraph 
-lives V" 

“Surely I know — it is not, far 
from this spot.” 
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'j*i. Then, If you wotddbo very kind, 
Vgrfa: 'Will take ns to bis hodse: for we 
fi^fe a letter for him, and we hope to 
|>ttt Op athis hoitse.” 

“ Andtam ,—come along; it is late, 
but the Seraph will not have gone to 
jbed, for he is rich, and has much busi¬ 
ness. Only, my masters, yotinntst 
make haste, so that if he cannot rc- 
ceiveyou, I may have time to lead you 
■tP^the Khan before that be also shut.” 

.. This last was a very disagreeable 
Snggestion ; but we would not admit 
in oar r own minds the probability of 
oar’ needing the resources of public 
entertaimrient. We had made up our 
conclusions that the Scyapli was a very 
good fellow; and that no good follow 
•would turn us adrift under the cir¬ 
cumstances, even though the enter¬ 
tainment of us might cost him a little 
inconvenience. 

For something like another quarter 
of an hour we followed our benevo¬ 
lent guide, who led ns into a quarter 
of comfortable ;and respectable ap¬ 
pearance. It‘ was not inferior to the 
Armenian quarter of Smyrna, except 
$p. resjject to pictorial effect as a 
wliolg, The houses were particularly 
good, add built in a more seclusive 
Mint; the. hotter ones being almost 
all dotachedi Before one of the very 
!%s£ of thescfour guide stopped. 

“ Here lives the Seraph-.” 

’ It was a domicileof most promising 
appearance, surrounded by a garden, 
and in every regpect snug and unex¬ 
ceptionable. We had so lived in 
hopes of finding this house, and so 
thoroughly made up our minds to stop 
therein, that we were nearly riding at 
once into the enclosure as if wc had 
been invited and expected. Wc were 
discreet,;, enough, though, -to,consider 
that the worthy Armenian might pos¬ 
sibly be a little Startled at the unex¬ 
pected apparition of such fa party, so 
detached K- as a deputation, to 

g seift our compliments, aud accept 
invitation which we doubted not 
aid follow. * . 

J V ' fc t » and iityself remained with¬ 
out the gate, to take care of the steeds, 
and „tp expect the result of our em¬ 
bassy. We exchanged congratulations 
on the good fortune of having brought 
up in shch «uug quarters, and agreed 
th%t wo were all right now. If the 
BUraph, could not receive us himself, 
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he would be 'sure to knoW some fiamily 
of the place which would, on' his re¬ 
commendation, receive us. But after 
softie few minutes we began to' think 
our messenger ivas & long time away, 
and I determined to have a peep at 
what was going on, 1 entered tile 
garden, and saw at once that the Work 
was in no prosperous condition—the 
letter was not even yet read. The 
worthy merchant had evidently been 
disturbed in the prosecution of culi¬ 
nary duties, for a vessel of water was 
before him; and a lettuce in his hand. 

lie had taken a good look at K-, 

who was not quite unabashed at this 
cold reception, and was now minutely 
inspecting the letter before opening 
it. Like most moneyed men, he was 
very silent and very deliberate. At 
last he got the length of opening the 
letter, and slowly read it through. 
This being achieved, it did not seem 
to occur to him that it was necessary 
tofsav any tiling to us. The scene 
was much such as might take place 
at the reception of some poor relative 
by a rich London merchant. 

“ Signore Seraph,” said K-, 

“ our friend ,Tohn gave us this letter 
to you, because lie thought you might 
like to be of some service to us during 
our short visit.” 

“ What can I do for you?” 

11 You can tell us of some house 
where we can put. up for the night.” 

“I do not know any such house. 
There is noge such in Magnesia.” 

“You cannot mean to say that 
none will receive the friends of your 
countryman, John.” 

“ Gentlemen, yon must go to the 
Khan. 1 know of no place but the 
Khan. In the Khsyi you will find 
excellent. accommodation.” And 
having said thus much, he recom¬ 
menced scuttling about among his 
cookery, and fairly turned the cold 
shoulder on the whole party of stran¬ 
gers. 

Now this gentleman was a bad 
specimen of liis kind, thus to dislum.- t 
our the recommendation of his very 
respectable friend at Smyrna. „ Or 
perhaps something had gone wroug 
with him that day on ’Change. Certain 
it is that such a reception we hod 
never before experienced. In ovcty 
place re which we had* come, we had 
always found some one m ho, for lore- 
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or money, *va^glad to receive us.- In 
more than one cas<5, it had.been for 
tlie former consideration ,; and indeed 
in, some villages it is the recognised 
privilege, of the greatest man to re¬ 
ceive the wayfarer. It is to. them a 
rare occasion of playing the enter¬ 
tainer, and, besides, gives them an 
opportunity of hearing all sorts of 
travellers’ tales. Besides, it is a good 
office, which they themselves may 
require at any time; and jt is, even 
on sordid grounds, good policy for 
them to establish relations of hos¬ 
pitality throughout the country. One 
case is in my recollection, where a 
large party of us, with I know not 
how many followers and horses, were 
received most cheerfully, though arriv¬ 
ing at a late hour, gml in .such formi¬ 
dable numbers. The. most hospitable 
attention was paid to ns, and abun¬ 
dant provision of all kinds made ; and 
at our departiugour entertainers would 
receive no penny of reeqpipOnse. And 
other such can I remember, tlioitgh 
none perhaps where the demand was 
so strong. * 

Rejected from the gate of the 
Seraph, whom we voted a barbarian 
and a curmudgeon, our ambition re¬ 
solved itself into the anxiety to reach 
the Khan before they shut up for the 
night. OuV new acquaintance, who 
had guided us to tills inhospitable 
threshold, was wailing for us outside, 
as though in distrust of our being 
received. He stuck by us like a good 
man and true, till be had conducted 
us far away to the upper part of the 
Ion u, where lies the Khan. 

We saw a large building, with a 
frontage something like Newgate. On 
a.rude sort of divan, in the doorway, 
sat' the Kliaiulgi smoking, who gave 
not the least sign of noticing our ap¬ 
proach. Through the doorway we 
had a perspective view of an inner 
court of considerable extent, in dif- 
ferfent parts of which glimmered the 
cheerful blaze of lire and lamp. Se¬ 
veral people were passing to and fro, 
and a I together the place looked far more 
life-like than the dull streets through 
which we had been passing. 

Our friend approached and saluted 
tire Klxandgi, who returned the com¬ 
pliment Vith aH grave civility. A 
colloquy then followed on the subject 
of ourselves, during which the Turk 
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read our personal presentments with 
some apparent Interest. It probably 
required some scrutiny to convince 
him that men travelling. thus unat¬ 
tended w'ere not vagabonds. Perhaps 
tho same idea had something to do. 
with the shortcomings of our friend 
the Seraph. In the present case that, 
result was of a more satisfactory kind, 
for the Klumdgi uttered a courteous 
welcome, and motioned to us to dis> 
mount. Our friend, to whom we had 
previously explained our necessities,' 
told u.s that, in consideration of hia 
request, the Kliaiulgi would take the 
trouble of supplying our wants in the 
way of eating, though, as the bazaar 
was long since closed, we should have 
to wait some time for our supper. We 
were only too glad to hear that there 
was any prospect of a refection, and, 
thanking him heartily for -hi* good 
ollices, we entered the caravanserai. 

Immediately at the entrance of this 
hostelry was an uncommonly snug 
little apartment, wherein many of the 
more sociable of the guests were,talk*, 
iug their baccy. Our will was very 
good to have made a temporary 
lodgement here while the more sub¬ 
stantial repast was in course Of prepa¬ 
ration. But we followed the respcijf 
table gentleman to whose care wo 
had been consigned. Our luggage 
was not very cumbersome, consisting 
only of our saddles and holsters, 
which we were able to remove at 
once, as the two hours’ patrolling had 
quite cooled the horses. Poor tilings! 
they had still to watte for their pro- 
vender, for though vve signified that 
u e wished them to be led directly, the 
authorities gave us to understand 
that they must wait. They have a 
great objection in these part^to feed 
any particular horse, or horses, *ex- 
cept at the same time with all tho 
others, believing that those of the 
animals who have nothing to eat, 
hearing the others chumping t^oir 
corn, art made euf ions. It is but fiatf* 
to them, to* say, that they are ver/ 
kind to the brute creation. To their, 
care we left our quadrupeds awhitey 
and ascended to what wa3 to bo pur 
chamber. We passed along an ex|.‘ 
tensive gallery with* a. great many 
doors, at one of which our conductor 
stopped -and produced a largd* key. 
We wore introduced to a moderately 
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capacious cell, entirely bare of furni- 

* tare, but quite clean. Of this room 
' and key wo were put into possession, 

, and, throwing down our traps, made 
■ ourselves comfortable. It was exactly 
like the cell of a prison ; massy stone 
walls, with one little aperture by 
•way of window, which, however, 
W&s not barred, neither was it 
glazed; at which we were not asto¬ 
nished, for glass is hereaway an ex¬ 
pensive, or at least an imnsnal luxury. 
, The character of the Khan is consis¬ 
tently observed throughout, as we 
dearnt subsequently more particularly 
—viz., that of a place which affords 
necessities, but no superfluities—no¬ 
thing]*tort able. House and home you 
cannot easily carry about, with you, 
sud these the public institution pro¬ 
vides; but all things edible, or wear¬ 
able, or convenient, you must provide 
for yourself. 

Our good friend brought, a lamp, 
which he set upon the floor; and, as 
the evening was coolish, and the cell 
®hdd the air of not "having been tenanted 
for a long time, we signified to him 
that a lire would he agreeable. 
Having made the exception in our 
favour, in virtue of which he had un¬ 
dertaken to supply our various neces¬ 
sities, lie set about fulfilling his con¬ 
tract with a good will, and seemed 
only anxious to know what he could 
do for us. *\Vo pointed to the hare 
floor, and insinuated an appeal to 
Mm, as a man of honour and a gen¬ 
tleman, whether such a couch did not 
admit of improvement. It is very 
probable that he uttered in his slee\e 
Home objurgation on Frankish luxury, 
that could not he contented to sleep 
as other people did; or, at any rate, 
to pro^rie capotes like other people. 
Hut he signified to us his intelligence 
of our mcauiug, and his ready acqui¬ 
escence ; and soon entered a satellite 
laden with rugs, on which a prince 
wight have reposed, to say nothing of 
a weary traveller. * 

Behold us, then, stretched on our 
conches around the fire, sootlting our 
’ifpirits with that best of sipoking in¬ 
ventions, the n argil If. The providing 
pf these, and of coffee, uit/tout sugar , 
eatne Within the legitimate province 
of the Khandgi, who keeps a cafe in 

• 4ho establishment.; eveiy thing else 
IMt he may: give you, is of pure 


grace. Should any body, in these 
travelling days, be ignorant of the 
constitution of a nargille, let him un¬ 
derstand that it is a smoking device 
on the same principle as a hookah, 
but marvellously superior in effect. 
The smoke is drawn through water- 
by means of a long snake-like tube. 
Herein lieth its agreement with the 
Indian vanity; but the difference is 
this, that, instead of the sickly compo¬ 
sition, half rose-leaves, half guava 
jelly, that composes the chillum of 
the hookah, the nargille is fed with 
pure tobacco; of a particular kind, 
indeed, and passing by a particular 
name, but still a veritable specimen 
of the genus nieotinna. STt is called 
timbooke, and professes to come only 
from Persia. 

We were not left long in undisturbed 
possession of our apartment. The 
key had been made over* to us with 
much formality: hut w r e soon found 
that our tenancy was understood to 
imply no right of seclusion. The news 
of our arrival had spread, and sundry 
of the other inhabitants of the Khan 
were smitten with Ihc desire of seeing 
what siirt of animals these were w ho 
travelled in such fashion. Onr door 
opened, and lirst one man, and then 
another, entered in the most uncon¬ 
cerned style. It was highly amusing 
to see how coolly they walked in : 
some saluted us, and some did not. 
Some brought their pipes or nargilles, 
with which they squatted on the floor, 
and watched us. An we could not. 
talk to them, they talked to one an¬ 
other about us: staring, at tfiesame 
time, with all their eyes, and pointing 
unconstrainedly to the individual or 
object that happened, for the tun*, 
being, to engage thou; curiosity. Many 
addressed inquiries to 11 s, and shrugged 
their shoulders at our ignorance, of a 
language with which, probably, thej” 
had never before met any one unac¬ 
quainted. These gentlemen, be it re¬ 
membered, were not of the. sober inha¬ 
bitants, but chance occupants of the 
inn—merchants and vagabonds of all 
kinds. Merchants, among them, al¬ 
ways are vagabonds; men who travel 
with their wares from one place to 
another, according to the complexion 
of markets. 

We were at least ns much amused 
at marking them, as they were with 
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us, and not much more constrained in 
onr personal observations. JVlany an 
equivocal compliment tell haimless on 
their ears, which, had it been under¬ 
stood, would have ruffled their smiles. 
At last an individual entered, who 
evidently came on business. Ho made 
a short announcement to us, and waited 
for a reply. Of course no reply was 
forthcoming, except some general in¬ 
vitation to sit down and make himself 
happy. This he was by no means 
disposed- to do. lie- repeated his 
words with an emphasis that seemed 
to imply that lie was not to be trifled 
with, and that it was no use pretend¬ 
ing not to understand* him. lie 
exemplified what 1 suppose to he. a 
general fallacy of our nature,—for I 
have often encountered the same ano¬ 
maly,—that is to say. he repeated his 
words slowly and emphatically, as if 
one, though ignorant of the language, 
could not fail to comprehend his mean¬ 
ing, if expressed clearly and delibe¬ 
rately. A\ T e were brought no whit 
nearer to a sense of the emergency. 

As ill despair he continued to re[>eat 
one word, “ Aivan, nivaii,” in a tone 
that appealed to our onoit sympathy 
as reasonable being?-, ah- fell the lull 
indecorum of our continued unintelli¬ 
gence, and would gladly have com¬ 
pounded, by appearing to understand, 
and allowing the event to work itself 
out. But this would not satisfy our 
friend: there w as evidently si •mot liing 
to he done by us. 

“ Aivan, aivan .*•*’ shouted the assis¬ 
tants, in chorus. 

If was useless. The word w as not 
in onr vocabulary. Tie now began to 
gesticulate -vehemently, passing his 
band several times over his face, and 
performing other evolutions. These 
to mo, I confess, conveyed no mean¬ 
ing; but K-, being of quicker ap¬ 

prehension, somehow extracted from 
the pantomime an idea, of the fact. 

“ Depend upon it, he means some¬ 
thing about the horses." 

S-improved upon this sugges¬ 

tion, turning to account the extra 
knowledge that lie possessed of the 
ways of these people. “ I have it. 
ITe means where are the halters for 
onr horses. These arc never pro¬ 
vided in the Khan stables, and all 
travellers take them for themselves.” 

Here we were at fault: none of us 


had been provident of this article, and 
we wanted words to beg the stable¬ 
man to provide, if he could, the halters, 
and put them in the bill. In the 
midst of our perplexity a man entered, 
w hom we hailed as a" friend in need. 
He was a Greek, unmistakeable'by 
physiognomy, even had lie not been- 
so by dress. How delightful it was 
to find a channel of communication 
re-opened, those only can judge who, 
like ns, have been deprived of the 
uses of speech. Our words became, 
indeed, sirs a erngoeura. In a trice he 
explained to us the whole matter,*' 
which was as wv had supposed. He 
appeared to he quite proud of the 
distinction of being the only person 
who could communicate with us, and 
assumed the office of interpreter with 
great, gusto. 'Through him we ex¬ 
plained that we should like to pay a. 
visit to the stables, and the groom 
summoned us at once to follow him. 
The company all cleaved out as we 
rose; partly from civility, and partly 
because they wanted to see a little 
more of us. AVe did not, in the, least, 
doubt tin' honesty of these gentry; 
but, seeing that so little ceremony 
existed ns to right of entry into our 
apartment, w e did not, know but that 
some unscrupulous person might take 
advantage of our absence to overhaul 
onr effects. AA r e therefore judged 
it prudent to remove those of our 
lilects which might most strongly 
provoke their cupidity. Onr sad¬ 
dles were heavy, ami could not 
easihi be, pocketed, but our pistols 
might, have been stowed away under 
their voluminous dresses, and carried 
oil' without the observation of the 
Klmndgi. These, therefore, wo car¬ 
ried with us, and with such garniture 
1 personally out a pretty figure. My 
weapons were so prodigiously long, 
that their hut-ends considerably 
overtopped the boundary of my 
pockets, and gave me thoroughly the 
air of a highwayman. The exhibi¬ 
tion amazed us, but did not appear to 
strike the natives as extraordinary, who 
doubtless thought that such was the 
ordinary walking attire of our nation. 

The unintelligible groom walked 
foremost with a lantern, and led ns 
across the great quadrangle of the 
Khan, to his particular domain.. ijfe 
w as a right good stable, comfortable 
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and clean, and in which a horse 
might rejoice himself. It was full of 
horses, and asses, and camels—for 
which last species of animal a stable 
is only an occasional luxury. Gene¬ 
rally, the track of these hardy brutes 
lies where there is no stable to be 
found, and they are wont to travel in 
such numbers as to defy any ordinary 
bounds of habitation. Here they 
seemed to be quiet neighbours, and 
not at all offensive to the smaller 
quadrupeds. Once on the spot, we 
managed to get over the difficulty of 
the baiters, and as the time of feeding 
was approaching, we led our steeds 
out to water. The poor shoeless one 
was sehsibly the worse, for his journey, 
and stuck out his off fore-leg in a 
manner that boded ill for the morrow. 
However, they all took their corn 
well, so we bade them good-night, 
and hoped for the best. As we were 
out, wo pursued our peregrinations 
awhile, and inspected the domestic 
economy of the establishment. The 
building occupied a large square, with 
the court open in the middle. The 
stables and other offices occupied most 
of the ground floor, though some 
little room was left for public apart¬ 
ments. The gallery, on one side of 
which wc were lodged, extended 
round the court, and was throughout 
divided into separate guest, chambers. 
These were all, like ours, solid, square 
cells, affording the accommodation of 
four walls, and a pan for fire. Hu¬ 
skies this, each room contained a water 
pitcher, and this was the sum ojf fur¬ 
niture. We promenaded for some 
time ii]) and down the gallery, and 
peeped into many open doors, so that 
we saw several samples. In one or 
two of these wc saw parties of tra¬ 
vellers, on whom we gazed with as 
little ceremony as had been used to¬ 
wards ourselves, and with as little 
offence. They certainly were worth 
looking at, for they wore wild fellows, 
collected from no one knows where, 
and looked uncommonly picturesque. 
At last our host brought in the sup¬ 
per, for which we were particularly 
well disposed. We were at no time 
fastidious, and at that precise mo¬ 
ment of most indulgent mood to¬ 
ward all cooks. But the mess that 
impeared almost baffled appetite. 
Turkish cookery, as practised by tlie 


great, is first-rate in its kind. But 
if this supper was a fair sample of 
their homely fare, I should not be 
ambitious of again proving the 
cookery of a Khan. It was presented 
in a tub of vile aspect, which one 
would have scrupled to admit to the 
office of a pediluvium, and which cer¬ 
tainly any respectable scullion would 
have rejected from the service of 
washing dishes. Its contents were of 
the most suspicious character. In 
a greasy soup floated fragments of 
animal substance, corresponding in 
texture and form to the parts of no 
edible creature within our knowledge. 
This was garnished with anchovies, 
and a goodly loaf of bread, which 
last article was beyond reproach. Of 
course we had no spoons, nor forks ; 
so we tucked lip our sleeves, and 
dived into the soup. That which had 
offended the sight proved yet move 
-vile in the tasting; yet, since it pretty 
well quenched all desire to eat, it in 
some sort, after all, did the duty of a 
supper. 

All was quiet in the Khan at an 
early liomv and nothing disturbed our 
slumbers. Early the next morning 
Avis rose and wandered forth into the 
town. It is a happy custom for the 
traveller, that the Mussulmans are 
careful to place a fountain near all 
places of public resort, for thus has 
lie always means of performing in 
some sort his ablution*. What with 
the fountain, and a Turkish bath, we 
contrived to put ourselves into* condi¬ 
tion for the emergencies of the day. 
The first thing was to sally forth into 
the bazaar in search of a breakfast. 
Here we made it out ou kabobs, and 
a sort of cake like a large crumpet; 
the cake doing tlie 4 office of a plate. 
Kabobs are things better in a story 
than in mainliicalion, being exces¬ 
sively greasy compositions of odd 
pieces of meat stuck on skewers, a 
poor imitation of the sausage. YVe 
found the town rising in our estima¬ 
tion ns we viewed it by daylight. 
The bazaar does not, of course, af¬ 
ford such a display of rich merchan¬ 
dise as is to bo found in that of 
Smyrna. There is no show of costly 
carpets, and silks from Brousa and 
Damascus. But the town, quoad 
town, is decidedly superior to the 
Asiatic metropolis. The streets are 
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wider, the buildings more substan¬ 
tial, the vagabonds not so many. 
All looks clean and respectable. 
Here is no bustle of commerce, n» 
appearance of soeial fermentation. 
All has the quiet and settled air of a 
place where the inhabitants have 
made their fortunes, and retire to en¬ 
joy themselves. Seclusion and bliss¬ 
ful ignorance have preserved them 
from the crotchets of reformers, and 
continued to them the beneiits of a 
wholesome despotism. 

15ut a sound burst upon our ears 
which made us start. A gush of 
music as from a full military band was 
borne upon the air: and in good tune 
and measure, moreover, did it sound. 
We knew that we were in a country 
accustomed to raise, any giv en number 
of soldiers at short notice; but irre¬ 
gulars, wont to be disbanded on 
the termination of their special ser¬ 
vice. But the case turned out to be 
that Magnesia was a grand cavalry 
depot. We followed the sound and 
cauie up with the regiment, returning 
to their barracks. A noble appear¬ 
ance they presented. The horses 
were first-rate, and the men tine 
strapping fellows, who looked as if 
■they could do the state some service. 
We stood at the corner of a street 
past which they were inarching, and 
had a good view of them. It was a 
very strong regiment, with a full com¬ 
plement of a thousand men. Their 
uniform was of the new school, that, 
is to say, after the European model. 
The specimens of the regular infantry 
that are to be seen at Smyrna and 
Constantinople, give but an unfavour¬ 
able idea of the Turkish troops of the 
line. It becomes them little to be 
cross-belted after our fashion, and 
they seem to he sulky under the con¬ 
straint of their accoutrements. But 
.these horsemen rode by in gallant 
style, showing, as occasion arose, ex- 
■collfint horsemanship, and gathering 
perhaps some \ ivacity from the noble 
animals whose eurvetings demanded 
a vigilant 03 0 , and firm seat. After 
.all, cavalry seems to be their natural 
•strength, as it has been ever since the 
days when they rode wild in the plains 
.of the Sclinga. The natural genius 
of the people may be sufficiently un¬ 
derstood, by a comparison of the 
■.gallant-looking, serviceable dragoons, 


with the sluggish fellows who carry 
the musket. They seem to be no 
more the stuff whereof infantry is to 
be composed, than they are the stuff 
of which sailors are, to be composed. 
At this latter transmutation many 
efforts have recently been made, and 
a good deal certainly effected, so far 
as regards the mechanical duties of 
the sailor. All who were in presence 
with the Capitan Pasha, lately, on 
the coast of Syria, were*surprised af 
the improved state of their powers 
of nautical evolution. But this is 
merely an effort, whose effects cannot 
last, for the stuff is not in them of 
which a sailor is made. Their look 
and bearing is enough to condemn 
them immediately', and, moreover, 
enough to show that the training is 
by no means agreeable to them. 
Now all these dragoons looked as if 
their occupation was exactly to their 
taste, and as if they were proud of 
their horses and themselves. The 
only absurdity on the parade (for 
there v\ as an absurdity, or it would 
have been contrary to all Turkish 
precedent) was, that after the colonel, 
as gallant-looking a fellow as one 
would wish to see, came his pipe- 
bearer, with the tools of lus craft 
strapped to his back. This certainly 
did come at the tail of the procession 
with something of the air of an anti¬ 
climax. 

We followed closely after them ‘ to 
sec the fun, and arrived at the parade 
ground before the barracks, just as 
they had dismounted, and were walk¬ 
ing about their horses to cool. We 
had some little hesitation about ven¬ 
turing among them ; for they have 
curious notions on the subject of the 
evil eve ; and it had happened to one 
of our friends to get a particularly 
good pommeling from some soldiers, 
merely for looking attentively at their 
horses. But these men were very 
civil, and even invited our approach. 
One or two of the officers spoke to us. 
Presently came a man who beckoned 
11 s to follow him, which we did with¬ 
out the least idea of whitlier it was 
that we were bound. He led us right 
across the parade ground, and into 
the grand entrance of the barracks. 
Here we were received by a gentle¬ 
man, who addressed us in Italian, 
and informed us that he was the 
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head physician to the regiment, and 
the particular friend of the colonel, 
who was waiting up stairs to receive 
US. Up stairs we went, the doctor 
preceding us, and volunteering to in¬ 
terpret. The room was a most de¬ 
lightful retreat from the glaring heat 
or the day. The floor was coolly 
matted, the walla were nearly bare, 
the sun was excluded, and nothing 
hot met the eye. The colonel was 
sitting on tljp divan at the upper end 
of tiie room. He rose as we entered, 
and received ns most politely, trail him 
colonel to express the fact of his being 
at the head of a regiment. But in 
truth he was a much greater mau than 
such a title is wont to describe. Not 
only was his regiment, so strong in 
numbers, but he was the military 
governor of the town ; his correct 
Style in theirown language is Miralahi. 

We could see plainly enough that 
he was a person of some consequence; 
hut the Italian doctor was determined 
to leave us, if possible, no chance of 
a mistake in this matter, lie inter¬ 
larded his iuteniunciary discourse, wit h 
a continual annotation of asides, which 
became monstrously amusing, seeing 
that they were spoken in full audience 
of the individual who was their unsus¬ 
pecting subject. He impressed on our 
serious consideration that the colonel 
was a very great man iudeed; able to 
do pretty well what he liked in Mag¬ 
nesia; and we wore to take note that 
he, the doctor, could do what he liked 
with the colonel. I do not know 
w hether he handed over our speeches 
to the colonel in a more genuine state, 
than we were quite sure lie did those 
of the colonel to us, from the quantity 
of alloy that we were able to detect. 
It is probable that at least lie polished 
our compliments, and somewhat ex¬ 
aggerated our conditions. At any rate 
we were a very pleasant party, and 
seemed mutually satisfied with our 
conversation. After a considerable 
interval, during which we had par¬ 
taken of liis hospitable cheer, we 
arose to depart. But he would not 
allow ns to go, saying, that English 
officers visiting that strange place 
must be his guests. JJc would first, 
show us the barracks, and then we 
must go home with him, and dine. 
This proposal delighted us much, and 
w© bowed a willing assent. We had 


the curiosity to inquire how lie had 
been made aware of our arrival, as 
lie evidently must have been, by the 
token of his having recognised iis on 
the parade ground, and having sent 
to us the invitation, lie told us that 
in the routine of his daily reports, our 
descriptions had been presented to 
him as having arrived at the Khan : 
so that when he saw us, lie knew who 
we must be. 

Presently we proceeded to inspect 
the barracks. Nothing could be nicer 
or belter kept than they were in all 
respects. No English barracks could 
be, cleaner or better ventilated. We 
saw also some of the officers’ quarters, 
which spoke well for the taste of the 
occupiers. The band, we found, was 
composed entirely of natives. We 
had supposed that the master of the 
band at least would have been a 
foreigner; but were, assured that Tur¬ 
kish skill, unassisted, had the training 
of the musicians, and even tlie com¬ 
position of much of the music. We 
went into the kitchen, and tasted the 
men’s dinner, which was ready pre¬ 
pared. Jt was a most excellent soup 
or hodge-podge, that Meg Dods her¬ 
self might have owned. Thence we 
went to the stables, and here all w'as 
admirable. One might be bold to say 
that no European regiment is better 
mounted. The colonel’s special stud 
was a noble collection, in whose exhi¬ 
bition he had evidently much pride. 
We wound up our inspection with a 
visit to the hospital, which w'e found 
the most admirable part of their 
menage. This was the doctor's own pro¬ 
vince, and he minutely exhibited par¬ 
ticulars. 1 have seen a great many hos¬ 
pitals in my day, and am able to judge 
that this was excellent. The building 
was of no pretence, but substantial 
convenience -was consulted. It was 
quite spacious enough for ventilation; 
ami the beds were all clean and com¬ 
fortable, and disposed at sufficicutly 
wide intervals. This establishment 
is governed in chief by the Italian 
doctor; but the second in direction, 
the surgeon as they term him, and all 
the other functionaries, are native 
Turks. The dispensary is excel¬ 
lently well kept, and among its duties 
is the keeping of a regular sick- 
register. This details in form the ma¬ 
lady and treatment of each patient; 
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so that satisfactory information con¬ 
cerning any particular inmate may as 
readily be obtained here as in any 
Loudon hospital; and medical prece¬ 
dents as‘certainly established. 

This register our friend had the 
complaisance to submit to our in¬ 
spection, and we were astonished at 
the exactitude of its detail, lie told 
us that among liis duties, is that of 
making a regular nosological return 
to government periodically, and a 
report of the number of deaths with 
their respective causes. Few people 
would have been prepared to find the 
exhibition of so much solicitude for 
the. life and well-being of the private 
soldier, on the part of the Turkish 
government. Such humanised policy 
is at least wonderfully in contrast 
with all that we hear of the domestic 
economy of these people but a few 
years back, and with what, by all 
accounts, is the method pursued, even 
at this day, iu the armies of Melieinet 
Ali. In a very recent number of a 
French periodical are given some de¬ 
tails concerning the military usages of 
that potentate, that, with every allow¬ 
ance. for possible exaggeration, leave 
the impression of a terrible reality. 
Indeed, without precise data, it is 
easy to conceive that disease and 
death must riot among such subjects, 
unless checked by vigilant super¬ 
vision. Their habits are very dirty, 
in spite of the ablutions to which 
they am constrained by their religion, 
which affect only their anus and legs. 
Of the benefits of clean linen they 
are. in mere ignorance, and their fatal¬ 
ism is the spring of all kinds of in¬ 
discretion. Think of se\ en or eight 
hundred such fellows congregated 
in a barrack, with more than the pro¬ 
bability that some one of the number 
may have brought with him, from his 
dirty home, the contagion of fever, 
perhaps of plague; audit will be 
easy to conceive how great and con¬ 
stant must be the care that can main¬ 
tain them in tolerable health and 
comfort—a care that must subsist not 
only in the hospital, but be extended 
over all arrangements affecting them. 

The healthy and active appearance 
of the men was the best presumptive 
evidence of the excellence of their 
regime. Had we even left Magnesia 
without positive witness of their bar¬ 


rack economy, we should have felt 
sure that these men must be ably 
officered and well looked after. It is, 
with regiments as with ships, a stand¬ 
ing truth, that efficiency of condition 
is compatible only with efficiency and 
sympathy on the part of the officers. 
The grand secret of our naval disci¬ 
pline is the recognition of this truth: 
and no where does it find a more foil 
exemplification than on board our 
ships. There every officer (every 
good officer) feels for, and with, his 
men. Nothing, save the positive re¬ 
quirement of the service, is allowed to 
interfere with their comfort. The care 
of their health is as much the ambition 
and duty of the captain as is flic care 
of his ship. Few things in the strange 
world afloat would strike a landsman 
more, than the minute attention ha¬ 
bitually paid to men who are hourly 
liable to the most perilous risks. At 
tins need of the service, limb and life 
are freely ventured; but not a wet 
jacket is inflicted, nor a meal pro¬ 
rogued wantonly. Jack, who is bur¬ 
dened with no care for himself, be¬ 
comes devoted to his officers who care 
for him; ready at their bidding to 
jump overboard, or to turn to and 
get the mainmast out all standing. 
A well-ordered man-of-war, where 
this feeling prevails from the quarter¬ 
deck to the forecastle, affords perhaps - 
the. finest exhibition of harmony of 
purpose of which our nature is cap¬ 
able. The inspection of a single regi-* 
mentis insufficient ground whereon to 
found general observations; but so 
far as this one specimen is con¬ 
cerned, we eiin speak of the Turks as 
having made some slight approach to 
this most desirable condition. We 
were surprised to find an Osmauli in _ 
the position of surgeon to the esta¬ 
blishment; because the religious prin¬ 
ciples of such a one are understood 
to be invincibly opposed to the prose? 
cution of the studies that must qualify 
fov such a post. Without dissection 
what can they know of anatomy? 
and unskilled in anal omy, how can 
they guide the knife healingly among 
the intricacies of the human frame? 
Yet all the operative surgery in this 
hospital is the care of the native sur¬ 
geon, by whom the most formidable 
operations are successfully p&fformed. 
The best proof that these medicos are 
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«p to their work, id found in the fact, 
that the sick-list was very small. It 
' was quite surprising to sec how few 
feeds were occupied. Indeed, the men 
are so well clothed, well fed, and lodged 
*«o airily, that their tenure of health 
must be far more secure when on ser¬ 
vice than when in their own homes. 

_ Our inspection had occupied some 
time, and brought the day well on to 
the hour of dinner. The hospitable 
colonel having right courteously satis¬ 
fied all our inquiries, Jed the way to 
his domicile. Among the notable ex¬ 
periences of this day, it was not the 
least that he himself by his presence 
afforded us, enabling ns to mark the 
tone of feeling subsisting between 
himself and his men. I will defy any 
harsh taskmaster to take lire among 
his men, and prevent my reading in 
their demeanour the fact of his mi- 
gcntieness. Aversion and constrained 
fear, are motives too powerful 
for the possibility of suppression in 
the presence of their object. The 
eye is too faithful an index of the 
soul .to give no spark when the lire of 
hatred rages within. But as n e passed 
through the different buildings, every 
eye expressed cheerfulness and satis¬ 
faction. They seemed pleased at our 
curiosity, and gratified with bis visit. 
He himself seemed delighted to play 
the part of exhibitor, lie walked 
through the different compartments, 
not exactly with the air of an English 
' dragoon, but still with a good ileal of 
the soldier about him. Take him all 
in all, he was one of the two best 
specimens of Turkish great men that 
I have seen. The first place I reserve 
for my excellent friend the Tasini of 
Rhodes. With ail his slouching, 
happy-go-lucky air, it was astonishing 
to sec how much grace lie managed to 
preserve; and how the, sense of autho¬ 
rity was kept, up, notwithstanding the 
simplicity of his good humour. 

When a man asks you to dinner, 
unless, indeed, lie be a gipsy living 
under a hedge, it is usual to suppose 
that you must enter his house. We 
had reckoned on being introduced to 
the particular establishment of the 
Miraliihi, and rejoiced in the prospect 
of so befitting a conclusion to our 
morning's researches. But our friend 
marshalled us onward through stables 
snul -gardens, to the prettiest little 


kiosk you w ould wish to see, snugly 
ensconced beneath vines and creepers, 
at one end of his dwelling. Here¬ 
away nature assumes a regularity in 
her moods of which vve Englishmen 
know little in our own land. Here it 
really does rain in the rainy season, 
and rcSlly is hot in summer. Thus 
knowing, almost to a degree, the heat 
or cold they are at anj’ time to expect, 
the happy indigenous are in condition 
to suit their manner of life to the 
humour of the season. This kiosk 
was the usual summer sitting-room ; 
contrived to a nicety in all respects 
so as to woo all cooling influences, 
and exclude the sun. The sides were 
open towards that quarter whence, 
tin* breeze was wont to come ; and a 
beautiful fountain threw up its abun¬ 
dant stream so near to ns that we 
almost received its splashing. We 
were raised somewhat above the level 
of the garden, which lent to our enjoy¬ 
ment the blended odours of lemon and 
citron. No carpet was there, nor 
woollen substance, nor aught that 
looked hot. Cool mats covered the 
tcssclated floor within; and without, 
tiie eye was refreshed by gushing 
water, and by,the deep green of the 
orange and lemon trees. Truly, one. 
might be in a worse billet on a hot day! 

But nothing edible appeared, nor 
any table, nor other appliance whose, 
presence vie are wont to associate 
with the idea of dinner. One might 
almost have supposed the. kiosk to be 
the draw ing-room, reserved for the 
collecting together of the guests before 
their proceeding to the banquet. Our 
host hml picked up another friend in 
the course of the morning, so that, 
with ourselves and the doctor, lie had 
a very respectable party. " 

We had been biff a short time sitting 
in that state of palpable waiting for 
dinner, which from St. .James’ toOtn- 
lioite is one and the same recognised 
misery, when our host propounded to 
ns, through the doctor, the following 
thesis. 

“ There are different modes of din¬ 
ing, according to different nations.” 
The proposition was axiomatic: we. 
looked assent, and* waited for what 
was to come. next. 

11 The English have their way, the 
French theirs, and the Turks theirs. 
How will you dine to-day?” 
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“ Like true Osmanlis,” we cried, tions of hospitality tend still further 
emphatically and enthusiastically, to aggravate. On occasions when 
w Truly, mine host, we have capital they wish to do particular honour, to 
appetites, and, moreover, an old a guest, it is their custom to pick tit* 
proverb on our side.” bits out of the dish, perhaps to roll 

Now, it is not to be supposed that upsnch morsels in a ball, and pop them* 
this worthy gentleman couldreallyhavo into the stranger’s mouth. Sometimes 
given us an entertainment in thl styles the attentive host will dig his fingers 
lie offered. No doubt it was but a’ into the mass, and pile up the nicest 
conventional phrase., and meant no pieces on the side of the dish, ready 
more than the speech of the Mexican for your consumption, and this by 
does, who tells you to consider his house way of saving you the trouble of selcc- 
and all he possesses as your own:— lion. Happy were we that our friendly 
still it was civil. A sign was made entertainer was content with this 
to one of the domestics, and significant milder exhibition of benevolence ; for 
preparations were forthwith common- it did not require any great ingenuity 
eed. Each of us was furnished with to pretend a mistake as to the identity 
anapkin, which we spread out upon our of moreen ux. The malicious doctor 
knees. We further followed lead so seemed bent on making us undergo 
far as to tuck up our sleeves then this trial, and did his best, with winks 
came a pause. Presently arrived an and whispers, to rob us of our igno- 
aUendant, bringing an apparatus much ranee. Very kind was this good 
like a camp-stool, w hich was planted Mindahi to us. We sat long, and 
in the midst of us; and, on the top of talked much with him, and he was 
this, was anon deposited a large and urgent in invitations to us to prolong 
bright brass lni}\ On this, in a our stay in the city. The inducement 
twinkling, appeared a basin filled with that he held out was certainly tempt- 
a savoury composition of kind un- ing — nothing less than the promise 
known. Into this all hands began,to that lie would have, on our especial 
dig. It w as uncommonly good indeed, behoof, a grand review' of all Ilia 
and for another taste. troops. Had we been free to follow 1 

Hut MWins iffoheto pur sImmsW* most assuredly 

“Wflrad, me clhdi had vanished and was have accepted his invitation, as well 
succeeded by another. And so it was for the sake of its kindness, as because 
throughout the repast: the first mo- the chance of such a review is not to 
mentaiy pause in the attack was the be met with every day. lie did give 
signal for removal of the reigning us a military spectacle in a small way. 
basin, and the production of another. In the course of conversation lie fell 
There could not have been less than upon some inquiries concerning the 
eighteen or twenty dishes in all; most cutlass exercise, and requested illus- 
of them quite capital, and deserving trations. He then called one of his 
of more serious attention than the dragoons, and put him through the 
bird-like pecking for which alone cavalry sword exercise, after their 
space was allowed. On the whole, it maimer: and a particularly fcrocious- 
was a style of thing which would looking exercise it was. 
hardly suit men seriously hungry : But. the time was now conic when 

but it suits these fellows well enough, we must bid farewell to the good 
who, as they never take more exercise colonel; and we did so with a cordial 
than they can help, may be supposed sense of his hospitality’, and a great 
never to know what downright hunger increase of respect for him as an offl- 
is. Among their plats was one of cer. lie pursued us with his good 
pancakes, made right artistically, and offices ; sending the doctor to the 
ns though in regard of Shrovetide. Klian with us, to assist us in a scttle- 
We wound np with a bowl of sherbet, merit there, and giving us good corni¬ 
er some variety of that genus, for the sel for our progress. He tried very 
consumption of which we wero allowed seriously, at first, to dissuade us from 
the use of spoons. It would be, plea- attempting a start so late in the day, 
sant enough to dine with them, were as lie conceived it w ould be impoa- 
jt uot for the barbarity of eating with sible for ns to reach Manimen, whither* 
one’s fingers: a%evil which their no- we were bound, that night. * It is a 
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feet, that travelling after dork is not;, 
safe in Turkey: iudeed, you would* 
hardly be allowed, after nightfall, to 

J ass a guard-house. But we were 
jeternfinftd to take our chance of 
oing the distance within the time, 
as We knew well that tiic number of 
hours allowed by authority were very 
much beyond the mark of what we 
should take. Like! a truly hospitable 
man, when lie found us bent on de¬ 
parting, he set himself to speed our 
departure. Hits friend the doctor was 
at the trouble of repeating to us several 
times, till we had pretty well learned 
them by rote, some of the most neces¬ 
sary inquiries for food and provender, 
in. the vernacular. When we had 
written these down in the characters, 
and after the orthography of our 
mother-tongue, we felt fully prepared 
for all contingencies. 

How different Avas tlic spirit of our 
departure from that of our entry! 
JNot four-aud-twcuty hours since, we 
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bad ridden into the town, unnoticed 
and unsheltered: avb Avere now almost 
pained to say farewell. So short a 
time had sufficed to work the diffe¬ 
rence between desolation and good- 
fclloAvship. And though this instance 
be but of a feebly marked, and almost 
ludicrous difference; you have but to 
•multiply the degrees, and you arrive 
at a picture of Avliat is every day hap¬ 
pening in the course of the long jour¬ 
ney on Avhich we are all engaged. A 
man is stricken and mourning to-day, 
because lie is desolate; to-uiurrow be 
is radiant with joy, because be has 
found a soul with Avhich he can hold 
felloAvship. The spirit makes music 
only as the spheres do, in harmony. 
When! have thought of these things, 
and felt, that they tend to the cultiva¬ 
tion of human sympathies, It has 
seemed to me that 1 might chaw a 
moral lesson even from tlu* recollec¬ 
tion of my “ Hide to Magnesia.” 


A Rich to Magnesia. 


x hk AVttHttny-uwncr oi a vast 
Estate takes little heed of the peasant 
gardens Fringing its circumference. 
Absorbed in the consideration of his 
forest glades and fertile corn-fields, 
liis rich pastures and countless kine, 
he forgets the existence of the pad- 
docks and cabbage-plots that nestle 
in the patronising shadoAv of his park 
paling. Occasionally he may vouch¬ 
safe a friendly glance lo the trim 
borders of the one, or the solitary 
milch cow grazing in the. other: he 
must lie a very Ahab to vieAv them 
witli a covetous eye ; for the most 
part’ he thinks not of them. In the 
broad domains that call him master, 
he finds ample employment for his 
energies, abuudaut subject of contem¬ 
plation. Thus it is with Englishmen 
and colonies. Holding, in right and 
virtue of their adventurous spirit and 
peculiar geuius for colonisation, im¬ 
mense territories in every quarter of 
the globe — territories finked by a 
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tified posts eneiriSing the world — 
they slightly concern themselves about 
the scanty nooks of Asia, America, 
land Africa, over Avhich wave the 
Planners of their European rivals and 
allies. They visit them little—Ayritu 
about them less. In some cases tills 
indifference has been compulsory. 
When the second title of the Sovereign 
of Spain and the Indies was something 
more than an empty sound, and half 
America crouched beneath the Span¬ 
ish-yoke, every discouragement was 
shown to travellers in those distant 
regions; lest some French democrat 
or English Protestant should dis¬ 
seminate the tenets of Jacobinism and 
heresy, and awaken fife oppressed 
multitude to a sense of their wrongs. 
Thus was it with Mexico, of whose 
j? condition, until she rebelled against 
1 the mother country, scarce any tiling, 
was knoAvn save what could be ga¬ 
thered from the lying writings of 
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Spanish monks. Again, remote posi- 
tion and pestilential climate have 
daunted curiosity and repelled re- . 
search. To the Dutch possessions in 
the island of Java this especially ap¬ 
plies. Seized by the English in 1811— 
to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the French—upon their restoration 
to Holland at the peace, their ex- 
guvemor, Sir Stamford Raffles, wrote 
his voluminous and crudile “ History 
of Java.” Three years later, further 
accounts were given of the Island in 
Crawford’s “History of tin? Indian 
Archipelago.” In 1824, Marclml's 
hook w as published at Brussels, but 
prov ed a mere compilation from those 
above named. And since then, several 
works upon the same subject, some 
possessing merit, have been produced 
in Holland and Germany, out of which 
countries they are little known. At 
the present day, a periodical, appro¬ 
priated to the, affairs of the Dutch 
East Indies, appears regularly at 
Amsterdam. But Englishmen take 
little interest in Dutch colonies and 
colonists ; and although now and then 
some Eastern traveller has devoted 
to them a casual chapter, for a quarter 
of a century nothing worth the 
naming Inis been written in our lan¬ 
guage with reference to the island of 
Java. 

Most men have a pet country 
which, above all others, they desire 
to visit. .Some long to roam amidst 
the classic relics of Italian grandeur, 
or to explore the immortal sites and 
renowned battle-fields of Greece; 
some set their affections upon Spain, 
and languish after Andalusia and the 
Alhambra; whilst others, to whose 
imagination the hardy North appeals 
more strongly than the soft ami enerva¬ 
ting South, meditate on Scandinavia, 
thirst, after the Maelstrom, and dream 
of Thor ami Odiu, of glaciers and elk- 
hunts. We have, a friend for whom 
the West, Indies had a peculiar and 
iiTCsistible fascination, to which neither 
length of voyage nor dread of Yellow 
Jack prevented his yielding; we 
have another—who has never yet lost 
sight of Britain’s cliffs — whose first 
period of absence from his native land 
is to he devoted to a pleasure trip to 
Hindustan. Such fancies and pre¬ 
dilections may often be traced to early 
reading and association, but not un- 


frequcntly they 1E& capricious and 
unaccountable, and we shaH^uot in¬ 
vestigate why the Eastern* Archi¬ 
pelago, of all the regions he hqd read 
and heard of, had the greatest attrac¬ 
tions for Dr. Edward Heiberg, a young » 
German physician of much intelli- ' 
gence hut little fortune, strongly im¬ 
bued with a love of adyenture and 
the picturesque, and with a desire to 
increase liis stores of medical and 
scientific knowledge. The motives of 
his preference he himself is puzzled to 
explain. Many difficulties opposed 
themselves to the realisation of his 
darling project—a visit to the Sunda 
Islands. Ilis means M ere inadequate 
to the cost, of so expensive, an expedi¬ 
tion ; and although the advantage of 
science was one of his objects, he had 
no hope that his expenses would be 
defrayed by the government of his 
own or of any other country. At 
last, through friends in Amsterdam, 
he obtained the appointment of sur¬ 
geon to a transport, on board of which, 
in September 18J7, lie sailed from the 
Holder for the island of Java. Be¬ 
sides the ship's company, lie had for 
companions of his voyage a hundred,, 
soldiers aud two officers. The Dutch 
blast Indies hold out small temptation 
either to civil or military adventurers. 
Few visions of speedy fortune, fewer 
still of rank and glory, dazzle the 
young and ardent, and lure them 
from their native land to the 
fever-breeding swamps of Batavia. 
Tims the Dutch government cannot 
afford to be voiy squeamish as to the 
character and quality of the men it 
sends thither. Dr. Heiberg’s account 
of bis fellow-passengers is evidence of 
this. “ Amongst the soldiers,” he 
says, “ were natives of various coun¬ 
tries, Dutch, Belgians, French, Swiss; 
nearly half of them consisted of 
the refuse, of the different German 
states. Most villanous was the phy¬ 
siognomy of many of these ; the 
traces of (‘very vice, and the ravages 
of the various climates they had lived 
in, were visible upon their counte¬ 
nances. They were men who had 
served in Algiers, Spain, or the West 
Indies, who had been driven back to 
Germany by a craving after their 
native land, and who, after a short 
residence there, weary of inactivity, 
or urged by necessity, had enlisted in 
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the Dutch East India service. The 
Dutchmen consisted of convicts, whose 
imprisonment had been remitted or 
Abridged, on condition of their entering 
acdlonial regiment. These were the 
*Voflst*of the whole lot; they feared 
no punishment, being fully persuaded 
that death awaited them in the terrible 
climate of Java, and it was scarcely 
possible to check their insubordination 
' and excesses. Another very small 
section of the detachment was com¬ 
posed of ad veil turn’s, whom wild 

* dreams of fortune;, never to be realised,* 
had induced to enlist for the sake of 
a free passage." 

, Idleness would render such motley 
herds of evil-doers doubly difficult tq 
restrain, and the Dutch government 
provides, as far as is possible on 
board ship, for their occupation and 
amusement. On the Hot soy and 
Sara, the name of Dr. Selbcrg’s 
transport, guards wen; regularly 
mounted; pipes, tobacco, dominos, 
nine-pins, and even musical instru¬ 
ments, were abundantly supplied to 
the restless and discontented soldiery. 1 
But it was the. season of the equinox, 
And, for some time, sea-sickness 
caused such toys to be neglected.’ 
Only when they had passed Madeira, 
the weather became fine, and Dr. 

• Bel berg was able to enjoy his, 
voyage and make his observa¬ 
tions. The latter were at first con¬ 
fined to the dolphins, sharks, and 
shoals of flying-fish which surrounded 
the vessel; and as to the enjoyment? 
it was of very short duration. After 
"the first month, the cool trade-wind 
loft them, and they suffered from in¬ 
tolerable heat. The soldiers had a- 
comical appearance, standing on sen¬ 
try with musket and side- arms, but 
with a night-cap, shirt, linen shoes, 
and trousers for their sole garments. 
To add to the irksomeness of lift; at 
sea, there was little cordiality amongst 
the officers, who lived apart as much 
as their narrow quarters would allow. 
One of them, a young lieutenant, 
who, in hopes of advancement, had 
abandoned bis country, family, and 
mistress, was unable to bear up against 
the regrets that assailed him, and shot 
himself early in the voyage. For fear' 
■of quarrels between soldiers and sail¬ 
ors, the Line -was passed without the 1 
aisual burlesque ceremonies. At last, 


on New-Year’s-day, the ship dropped 
her anchor in Batavia roads, at about 
a league and a half from shore. The 
mud banks at the entrance of the two 
rivers which there enter the sea, pro¬ 
hibit the nearer approach of large 
vessels; and many ships, observe a 
still greater distance to avoid the mal¬ 
aria blown over to them by the land- 
wind. 

The heat of those latitudes render¬ 
ing row ing too violent an exertion for 
European sailors, four Malays were 
taken on board the Betsey and Sara, 
to maintain the communication with 
shore, it was with a joyful heart that 
Dr. Selbcrg, weary of his protracted 
voyage, sprang into a boat, and was 
landed in the port of Batavia. He 
found few traces of the grandeur which 
once gave to that city the title of the 
Pearl of the East. The gem has lost, 
its sparkle ; scarce a vestige of former 
brilliancy remains. Choked canals, 
falling houses, lifeless streets, on all 
sides meet and offend the eye; only 
here and there a stately edifice tells 
of better days. The most remark¬ 
able is the Stadt-lluis, or town- 
house, a gigantic building of a simple 
but appropriate style of architecture, 
with handsome wings enclosing a 
large paved court. Formerly, this 
structure included the tribunals, bank, 
and foundling-hospital, but the un- 
healtltiness of the city lias caused the 
removal of those institutions to the 
elevated suburb of Weltevredcn. The 
wings are still used as prisons. None 
of the other public buildings claim 
especial notice. Built after the plan 
of Amsterdam, the close streets, and 
the canals that intersect them, have, 
contributed no little to the insalubrity 
of Batavia. Only in the day-time 
docs the city show signs of life.; to¬ 
wards evening, all Europeans fly the 
poisonous atmosphere that lias de¬ 
stroyed so many of their countrymen, 
and seek tin; purer air of the suburbs 
and adjacent villages. There they 
have their dwelling-houses*jand pass 
the night. At nine in the morning, 
the roads leading to Batavia arc co¬ 
vered with carriages,—as necessary 
in Java as boots and shoes arc in 
Europe, walking being out of the 
question in that climate, — and life 
returns to the deserted city. Chinese, 11 
Arabs, and Armenians busy them- 
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selves in their shops, where the pro- Here mechanics, with the simplest 
ducts of three-quarters of the globe and seemingly most inadequate tools, 
arc displayed; the European mer- give a perfect finish to their manu- 
chant, clad in a loose cotton dress, factnrcs; here arc shops full of toys, 
repairs to his counting-house, the clothes, food, of every thing in short 
public offices are thrown open, and that can minittcr to the wants and 
the bazaar is crowded w|t|^ the tastes of Chinese, Javans, or Eurd- 
numcrons races of men whom com- ireans. “ On the roofs of several 
merce has here assembled* Chinese houses, 1 saw jars, some 

Including the neighbouring villages < with the mouth, others with the bol- 
and country-houses properly belong- ', tom turned towards the street. They 
ing to it, the city of Batavia contains' arc so planed in conformity with a 
about 3000 European inhabitants, l singular custom. The jar whose bot- 
cxclusivc of the garrison, 23,000 tom is turned to the street indicates 
Javans and Malays, 14,700 Chi- that there is in the lit)use a daughter 
nesc, 000 Arabs, and 9000 slaves. A not yet grown up. When the damsel 
grievous falling off from the time becomes marriageable, the position of 
when the population was of 100,000 the jar is reversed; and when she 
souls. The Arabs, Chinese, and marries, it is taken down altogether.” 
Javans, have each their allotted Both numerically and by reason of 
quarter, or camp, as it is termed, their energy and industry the Chinese 
That of the Arabs is in the ltua Ma- form a very important part of the 
lacca—a remnant of the old Porta- population of Java, and but for the 
gnese nomenclature—and consists of precautions of the Dutch goveru- 
a medley of low, Dutch-built houses, inent they would soon entirely 
and of light bamboo huts. The overrun the island. The number al- 
Arabs are greatly looked up to by the lowed to settle there annually, is 
aborigines, who attribute to them an limited by law, and during Dr. 
especial holiness on account of their Heiberg’s stay at Sum bay a, he saw a 
strict observance of the Mahomedan 'large junk, containing four hundred 
law; and to such an extent is this rof them, compelled to put back witli- 
reverence carried that, vessels known rout landing a passenger. Thus their 
to belong to them are respected by numbers are kept stationary, or may 
the pirates of the Archipelago. He- . even be said to decrease; for in 1817, 
markable for their quiet, orderly 1 tallies estimated the Chinese in Java 
lives, crime is said to be unknown at nearly a hundred thousand, whilst 
amongst them. They are under the Dr. Heiberg, twenty years later, cal- 
orders of a chief upon whom the , culates them at eighty-five thousand. 
Dutch government confers the title of ' Although in China emigration is for- 
Major, and wlio is answerable for the bidden by law, from the over-popu- 
good behaviour of his countrymen, luted districts, and when the harvest 
Whilst traversing their quarter, Dr. fails, thousands of Chinese make their 
Heiberg observed, in front of many of escape, and repair to various of the 
the doors, triumphal arches of green East Indian islands. The majority 
boughs, decorated with coloured of those, in Java have been bora there 
paper—an indication that the oecu- of Javan women married to Chinese 
pants of those dwellings had recently men, who compel their wives to adopt 
returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca, their national usages. The children 
and thence had a peculiar claim on of these unions are called pernakans 
the respect of all true believers.' by the Dutch, and in their turn arc 

The way to the Chinese district is married to Chinese. The result has 
through a labyrinth of deserted been a race which cannot be dis- 
streets and crumbling houses, abau- tiuguislied from the pure Chinese, 
doued on account of their unhcalthi- New comers from tile mainland gene- 
ness. The contrast is striking on rally arrive with little besides the 
emerging from this scene of solitude clothes upon their backs, and obtain 
and desolation into the bustling, employment and support from their 
Chinese Kampong, where that active^ more prosperous countrymen until 
and ingenious people carry on their' they know the, customs and language 
innumerable trades and handicrafts, sufficiently to make their way unas- 
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alssfced. Proud and conceited' as they 
are in their own land, in Java they 
Mb humble and submissive, and seek 
their ends by craft and cunning. La- 

t lions and clever, they would be of 
Mtt benefit to their adopted country, 
t for their greediness and want V 
principle. In that oppressive and re¬ 
laxing climate, the European workman 
has no chance with them, ami more¬ 
over they accomplish the same results 
with half the number of tools. On 
the other hand, they arc sensual and 
■debauched, and desperate gamblers. 
Their favourite game isTopho, a bas¬ 
tard Rouge et JS’oir, at which they 
swindle the simple Javans in the, most 
unscrupulous and barefaced manner. 

The unhealthiness of Batavia, 
arising from stagnant canals, bad 
drinking-water, and adjacent swamps, 
has often been erroneously considered 
to extend to the entire island. The 
whole has been condemned for the 
fault of n fraction. Intermittent and 
remittent fevers, and dysentery, are 
the diseases most common,* but they 
Urc generally confined to small dis¬ 
tricts. “Java,” says Mr. durrie, 
surgeon of the 7Ktli Regiment, which 
was quartered in Batavia during the 
whole period of the British occupa¬ 
tion, from 1811 to 181.1, “ need no 
longer be held up as the grave of 
Europeans, tor, except in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of salt-marshes 
and forests, as in the city of Batavia, 
and two or three other places on the 
north coast, it may be safely affirmed 
that no tropical climate is superior to 
,4t in salubrity.” The author of a 
hastily written and desultory volume 
of oriental travel,* founded, however, 
on personal experience, goes much 
farther than this, and maintains, that 
“ with common prudence, eschewing 
in toto the vile habit of drinking gin 
and water whenever one feels thirsty, 
living generously but carefully, avoid¬ 
ing the sun’s rays by always using a 
Close or hooded carriage, and taking 
common precautions against wet feet 
and damp clothing, a man may live, 
and enjoy life too* in Batavia, as long 
as he would ill any other part of the 
world.” Mr..Davidson here refers not 
t;* to the city of Batavia—which he ad¬ 


mits to be a fetal residence, especially 
iq the rainy scigjgn—but to the sub¬ 
urbs, where he resided some years. 
These, however, only come in the 
second class, as regards salubrity, and 
are much too near the swamps, forests, 
and|jimy sea-shore, to be a desirable 
abode, except for those whom busi¬ 
ness compels to live within a drive of 
the city. Waits?, the Dutch writer, 
ill his Lenensreyeln voor Oost Indie , 
divides the European settlements in 
Java into three classes; the healthy, 
or mountain districts, where the air 
is dry, and the temperature moderate ; 
the less healthy, which arc warm and 
damp; and finally, the positively pcs**, 
therons, where, besides tremendous 
beat, and great moisture, the atmo¬ 
sphere is laden with marsh miasmata. 
Weltevrede, Ryswyk, and the o|feev 
villages, or rather faubourgs, south'of 
Batavia, belong to the second class; 
Batavia itself, Bantam, Cheribon, 
Tubaug, and Banjowangic, to the 
third, or worst division. And Dr. 
Relberg informs us, that the only two 
upas-trees whose existence lie could 
ascertain, grow at Cheribon and Ban¬ 
joul angie, which of course was likely 
to confirm the popular superstition 
concerning the baneful influence of 
that tree. The coincidence, which 
at first a]i]teal's remarkable, is of easy 
explanation, the upas preferring a 
swampy soil. 

With respect to the possible lon¬ 
gevity of Europeans in Java, Dr. 
Selberg’s account materially differs 
from Mr. Davidson’s estimate. The 
’Dutch employes have to serve sixteen 
years in the colony to be entitled to a 
furlough and free passage home, and 
twenty years for a pension. Very 
few, according to the doctor, live long 
enough to enjoy the one or the other. 
And those who do, buy the, privilege, 
at a dear rate. Their emaciated 
bodies, enfeebled minds, thin hair, and 
dim eyes, show them to be blighted 
in their prime. True if. is that, with 
few exceptions, they utterly neglect 
the primary conditions of health in a 
hot country. They enervate , them- 
selves by sensual indulgences, and 
consume spirits and spices by whole¬ 
sale. There is an absurd belief 
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ngst them, that drink keeps off 
disease and preserves life, a ease of 
nut bibmdum aut mdtiendum ; whereas 
the truth is precisely the contrary, for 
in that climate spirits arc poison. 
The fact probably is, that they drink, 
to dispel ennui, and to banish, at least 
tor a while, tins regret, they fo&l at 
having exchanged Europe for Java. 
I)r. Heiberg states, that every Euro¬ 
pean ho spoke to in the colony, longed 
to leave it. But the voyage, home is; 
costly, and so they linger on until 
death or their furlough relieves them. 
Some lucky ones succeed in making 
rapid fortunes, but. these are the very 
few, whose, example, however, suffices 
to seduce others of their country¬ 
men from their Dutch comforts, 
to brave fevers, tigers, mosquitoes,, 
and the other great and little 
perils of Java, in pursuit of wealth 
which they rarely acquire, and which, 
when obtained, their impaired health 
renders it difficult for them to en¬ 
joy. Another class of the colonist 3 
consists of men who, having com¬ 
mitted crimes in their own country, 
have fled from the vengeance, of the 
law. These are thought little the , 
worse of in Java, where the transition ' 
from one quarter of the. globe to tlic 
other seems admitted as a specie* of 
moral whitewashing. And indeed, 
bad characters so abound amongst the 
scanty European population, that if 
the respectable portion kept them¬ 
selves aloof, they would probably 
be found the minority. Many of 
the reprobates have realised con¬ 
siderable property. The rich host of* 
the principal hotel at Surabaya, is a ; 
branded galley-slave. Dr. Selbevg 
often found himself in the society of 
hard drinkers, and these, when wine 
had loosened their tongues, would 
lot out details of their past lives, 
which at first greatly shocked bis 
simplicity. “Iwas once,” lie says?, ■ 
invited to a dinner, which ended,.its 
usual, with a drinking bout. > My 
neighbour at the table, was a German 
from the Rhine provinces, wlto had 
been twelve years in Java. He got 
very drunk, and spoke, of his beloved 
country, which lie should never gee 
again. lie was a man of property, 
well looked upon in the island, and 1 
asked him what had first induced him 
to settle there. He replied very ■ 


quietly, that it was on account of a 
theft he had committed. 1 started * 
from my chair as if an adder had 
bitten me, and begged the master of 
the house to let me sit elsewhere than 
beside that man. He complied with 
my request, at the same time remark¬ 
ing, with a smile, that. J should hoar 
similar things of many, but that they 
were Europeans, and jolly fellows, and * 
their conduct had been blameless since' 
their residence in Java.” In such a 
state of society, the best plan was to 
abstain from inquiries and intimacies. 
So the doctor found, and after a 
while, was able to .cat the excellent 
Javan dinners, and sip his Modoc 
and Uoclihciiner, without asking or* 
caring whether his fellow-feeders 
would not have been more in their 
places in an Amsterdam Zuclithaus, 
than in an honest man’s company. 

l)r. Heiberg was at Batavia during 
the wet. season, when lorrents of rain, 
of whoso abundance and volume Euro¬ 
peans can fonu no idea, alternate with 
a sun-heat that cracks the earth and 
pumps up pestilence from the, low 
marshy ground upon which this fover- 
nost is Imilt. lie had abundant op¬ 
portunity to investigate the causes 
and symptoms of the fevers and other 
prevalent maladies. His zeal in the 
cause of science lqd him into serious 
peril, by inducing him to pass a night 
in the city, at a time when that un¬ 
lucky portion dithc inhabitants whom 
poverty or other causes prevent from 
leaving it. were dying like flies from 
the effects of the noxious exhalations. 
The quality of the air was so bad as^ 
sensibly lo affect the lungs and ol¬ 
factories, and impede respiration; and, 
though exposed to it but a very few 
hours, lie, ex perienced various unplea¬ 
sant symptoms, only to be dissipated 
by recourse, to his medicine chest, 
lienee some idea may be formed of 
the terrible effect of that corrupt at¬ 
mosphere upon those who continually 
breathe it. The plague of mosqui¬ 
toes, who find their natural element 
in the marsh-vapour, also contributes 
to reuder llafavia an intolerable sleep¬ 
ing-place. < hie very singular pheno¬ 
menon observed by Dr. Heiberg, bat 
for which he docs not. attempt tq afc- 
connt, is the strong odour of mask 
constantly perceptible in tlic city and 
its envjrous. 
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>,*. ■■ • An less interesting torfhe general 
^■fkkn to the medical reader, we pass 
*.- : », 0 ?er the doctor’s;febrile researches, and 
^ accompany him to the town.pf Sura- 
bay a, to which he proceeded after a few 
'todays’ stay at Batavia-. “ It was four 
hx the afternoon when we came to an 
, anchor: in an instant the ship was 
' surrounded by a swarm of the small 

* native boats—tambaugans, as they arc 
‘ called; and we were assailed by all 
1 ’manner of noisy greetings and offers 

,of service. Some of the applicants 
wished to row us to the town; others 
*, ; insisted upon selling us fruit and eat- 
,abios, pine-apples, shaddocks, arrack, 
dried fish, boiled crabs, &c. &c., con¬ 
tained in tubs and jars of very du¬ 
bious cleanliness. Chinese pressed 
upon our notice their various wares; 
—large straw hats, beautifully plaited; 
cigars, parasols, Indian ink, fans, and 
- the. like trifles. Hero was a Javan 
proa, /nil of boots and shoes, of all 
colours; yonder, a floating menagerie 
of parrots, macaws, apes, and cocka¬ 
toos, equally, variegated, and to be 
..sold for a song. There were jewellers, 
and diamond, merchants, and dealers 
in* eapved horn and ivdry; washer¬ 
women. petitioning for custom, and 
'exhibiting certificates of honesty 
in a dozen different languages, not 
*080 „ of which they understood; 
^nQesv full, of young Javan girls, 
-—i-thqse 'last also fort sale. I at* 
‘ saw , that P had come into a 

neighborhood where European civi¬ 
lisation liatl-made considerable pro- 
^gress., ’Without exception, I found 
‘ >Jthe inprals of the aborigines at the 
tTowefct pitch in the vicinity of the 
large European establishments. 

“ It was a cheerful busting scene. 
‘Here, sir,food !* ,‘Sir, you are welcome!’ 

‘ (*ptfifrom f Padfing! V Shoes for a silver 
florin ‘ Capital airack!’ and fifty 
other cries, mingled with the screams • 
and cl tatter pf the birds; whilst a great 
'orang-outang from Borneo, and a 
.jtumber of monkeys, in different boats, 
IpSulted one another by the most dia- 
' bdlical grimaces. Migiy of the ca- 

* noes 'ware -ificre hollow trees, en¬ 
closed, to prevent their capsizing, 
in, a frame-work of large bamboo 
stctp&jJwo’oC these being fixed trans- 

. verselftp bow and stem of the boat,, 
"* nud having their extremities connected 
by Others running parallel toit The 


lightness' and buoyancy of the bam¬ 
boos obviate all risk of the boats 
swamping. I have seen them out in 
a rough sea, tossed upon the waves, 
and showing nearly the whole of their 
keel, bat I nover knew one to upset.” 

The town of Surabaya, or Sorabaya, 
(Crocodile Resort,) is situated to¬ 
wards tlio eastern extremity of the 
north coast of Java, opposite the 
island of Madura, and at five hundred 
English miles from Batavia. It stands 
in a large plain near the mouth of the 
Ivalimas, or Gold River; and, at the 
present day, is the most flourishing of 
the Dutch establishments in Java. 
The climate is damp and hot, the 
thermometer often standing at eiglity- 
fivo in the night; but it is Jess 
unhealthy than that of Batavia. The 
river is not drained and frittered away 
by canals; the town is well planned 
and open; aud the handsome houses 
arc interspersed with beautiful gar¬ 
dens. As at Batavia, however, the 
harbour is more or less impeded by 
mud-banks, which prevent the en¬ 
trance of large ships. Favoured and 
encouraged by the Dutch governor, 
General Daoudels, and by his succes¬ 
sor, Baron Fan der Capellen, the 
place grew rapidly in- size and pros¬ 
perity. It possesses • tfc- mint,' an 
arScnal, dock* for ship-building, an- 
chor-fouudcrics, and other similar esta¬ 
blishments, Notwithstanding these 
advantages, the European population 
amounts, in the town and entire pro¬ 
vince, wiiieh latter is of considerable 
extent, to no more than six hundred 
and fifty persons, exclusive of the 
troops. The whole population, of all 
nations and colours, reaches a quarter 
of a million. The mode of living is 
far gayer and more agreeable than at 
Batavia, which, whatever it may hav e 
been in fonner days, is now a mere 
place ofbusincss, a collection of offices, 
shops, and warehouses. At Surabaya 
life, is more secure and its enjoyment 
greater. Every evening, during the 
flue season, the, large, square iu the 
Chinese quarter—composed of mas¬ 
sive comfortable buildings, contracting 
favourably with the fragile huts of 
th& Javgn&—is converted into a 
kind of fair, where-the whole oity as¬ 
sembles. “ The place is illumined 
with, a thousand torches, which in¬ 
crease, to a strangei*’s eyes, the curious 
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exotic character of the soene. Ja¬ 
vans, Chinese, Europeans, Laptops, 
(the Batavian term for the children qf 
Europeans and Javan womens) and 
various other races,' crowd thither to 
gaze at the shows and performances. 
There jugglers and rope-dancers dis¬ 
play their dexterity, far surpassing 
that of their European brethren; 
Chinese comedies are acted, and C14* 
nese orchestras jar upon the ear of the 
newly arrived foreigner; the Ron- 
gengs (dancing girls) go through their 
series of voluptuous attitudes; gongs 
are beaten, trumpets blown; Chinese 
gamblers lie upon the ground and rob 
the Javans at. the much-loved games 
of tzo and topho.” The people of 
Java are very musical, after their 
fashion, and have all manner of qUqer 
instruments, many of a barbarous 
description, some borrowed from the 
Chinese. They are much addicted 
ter dramatic exhibitions and puppet 
shows, and claim to be the original in¬ 
ventors of-the ombres chinois.es, figures 
moved behind a transparent curiam. 
Crawford, in his “ History Of the In- 
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than* Archipelago,’}'' gives them t 8 $ 
credit of this triumph of inventive 
genius, which has found its, way from 
the far East to the streets of LofidoU, 
and to Monsieur Seraph) n’s saloon in 
the Palais Royal. . 

Javan diversions are’ not all of the 


young, leopard-like spots are discern* 
ible on its skin. As it grows older, 
they disappear, and the hair becomes 
of a uniform black. In the interior 
of Java much mischief, is done by 
these cowardly but bloodthirsty and 
cunning beasts. In the deighpour- 
hood of the large European settle¬ 
ments, accidents are less frequent, 
the tiger shunning populous district^ 
and retreating into the forest on the 
approach of man. When one mak&J 
its appearance, the authorities gene¬ 
rally order a battue. Very few, how¬ 
ever, are killed, though a price is set* 
upon their heads, and they continue 
to destroy about three hundred Javahs 
per annum, on a moderate average. 
This is, in great measure, the fatilt of 
the natives themselves, who, instead 
jof doing their utmost to exterminate 
the breed, entertain a sort of super-, 
stitious respect for their devourers, and 
carry it so far as to place food iSr'the 
places to which they are known to re¬ 
sort, thinkingthcreby to propitiate the 
foe, and keep his claWsoff, their wives 
and children. They themselves, when 
^compelled to Oppose the tiger, or when 
led against him by their, European 
allies, *ihow vast coolnesacand courage 
the mote remarkable, as, in ordinary 
circumsitanCcKiiOf danger, they are*by 
no means a"'brave people. Rapes 
quotes several anecdotes of their 
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same hnmanand gentle .character k aa leSsucss befiire .wild bca 8 ts,. tfad 
those just Cited. Although mild and Selberg furnislics one of a’ skttflui' 
peaceable'in alisjMfeition, the Javans kind:, “ A Javan criminal was 'eon- 
are passionately fond.of fights lx;tween 'derailed by the Sultan to ftgh%& JatgOg 
animals. Whilst beholding these royal tiger, ■frhoso ferocity was raisei 
encounters,’ their usuqPc&lni gravity .to the highest point by want of too^ 
and mysterious reserve,disappear, and and* f ,artificial irritation. The only 
are.replaced % the P >noisy, vehement, weapon allowed to the human 60 m- 
eagerircss of an exited boy. Cock- if batant was S kreese with the poipt 
fightf are j*f greavvbgue, anlfln many broken off. After wrapping a clq$h 
> ■ Tl “^>p|Jfthg|,thd exploits <rf- tToilnd his left fist and arm, the mqn 
‘ related C entered the arena with an air *ef uu- 

* daunted cMmhess, : aiid fixed a steady 
menacing gaz 6 hpon the brute. ,Thp 

' tiger sprang furiously upon h& in^ 

* tended victim, who With extfaordij^ 


an old Ja ( 

the crested bdmbafcanta are 
in a straSirof laughable'magniloqdence 
But other and more serious contest 
frequently take plane. Before speak¬ 
ing of -them, #e turn to Dr. Selbcvg’s 


spirited account of a^tiger-hnnt, which Ifary bcMuess and rapidity thrust ,^ 4 
occunred miring, his stay at Surabaya, left fist into the gaping jaws, and at , 
Tigers of varioSs spSfcfes abound i4 the Hattie moment, with his lj$en 
Java. The commonest are tho roya?,; though pointless dagger, ripped dP 
tiget and the leopard, of jvhieli* Itttercf the beast to'the very heart, fin ings 
animal tli'e black-tiger is .a bastardP than a minute, the tiger- lay {jjig&d at 
variety. Cubs of both kinds " 1 are*. his conqueror’s feet. Tha.xrimin&I 
frequently found. in the .same lair ; was not'onlyfiprgiven but ennobifcd 
and« when the black tiger, is very by his sovereign." « *. 
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‘’/.-A. tiger having attacked and tom 
idem woman, a hunt was ordered, 


And Dr. Selberg was invited to share 
'fa‘it. He got on horseback before 
Inbreak, but the sun was up and 
Jtot when he reached tho place of 
rendezvous, where lie found a strong 
mister of Europeans and Javans. 
“ In front of us was’a small wood, 
choked and tangled with bushes: this 
'ms the tiger's lair. At about twenty 
pluses from the trees, we Europeans 
posted ourselves, with our rides, 
•twelve paves from each other, and in 
"the form of a semicircle. Behind us 
wp a dose chain of several hundred 
Javans, aimed with long lathees, 
teases, and short swords, if the 
tiger broke through our ranks, they 
were to kill him after their fashion. 
Hie natives—those, at least, who 
have not. fcorved as soldiers—being 
unskilled in the use of lire-arms, are 
not trusted with them, for fear of 
accident*. From the opposite side of 
the wood a crowd of musicians now 
advanced, beating drams, triangles, 
und gongs, and making an infernal 
din,intended to scare the tiger from 
his lurking place, and drive him to- 
iprds us. We were all on tlic alert, 
I'gans'noeked, eyes riveted on the 
^ood. /The,instruments camp nearer 
aud nearer, and I expected each mo- 
meul to see the monster spring forth. 
*3Cfaera were no signs of him, however, 
add presently the beaters stood before 
us. Heartil/ disappointed at this 
yfruttlefWlf.chase and unexpected result, 
was- about to join the hunter sta- 
tirnied to my left, when 1 the one on my 
other hand called a Javan, and bade 
him thrust his hmec into a. bush on 
my right front, between- our line and 
wood. Ini)»ossil)le, thought 
I,*W the boast should b© there; 
and I turned tq speak to niv friend, 
I had uttered bat a word or two, 
when a rustle and rush made me look 
round. The J^vau stood before the 
%ash, clutching a tiger by the throat 
^ with both hands. The brute was al- 
, ready pjereed 'with bullets, lances, 
and daggers: a broad stream of blood 
Bowed over the face of the Javan, 
igho continued firmly to grasp his 
enemy, uixfil .we released the lifeless 
carcase from liis hatuls. His wound 
Whs not so serious as we liad at first 
feared : a bit of the scalp was torn off, 
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§nd the nose slightly injured. He 
stood afleiit, and apparently stupifted, 
and revived only when an official in¬ 
formed Mm that lie should receive the 
reward of ten dollars, set upon the 
head of every tiger.” 

Although these field-days occa¬ 
sionally take plaee, the Javans have 
another and easier way of tiger cater¬ 
ing, by means of a magnified rat-trap, 
baited with a goat, and of which the 
door closes as the tjfcfer rashes-In. 
The captive is then killed with bamboo 
spears, or, more frequently, .transfer¬ 
red to a strong wooden*' cage, and 
taken to a town, where he eon tributes 
to the amusement of his conqueror 
by fighting the buffalo. The Java * 
buffalo is of the largest, species, is»*.* 
covered with short thick hair, and hUSf 
sharp horns, more than two feet long, 
growing in a nearty horizontal direc¬ 
tion. llis colour is of a dirty blue- 
black, und altogether he is a very- 
ugly customer,' as the unfortunate 
tiger usually finds. For these duellos 
between the forest grandee and the 
lord of the plain, a regular arena is 
erected, surrounded by strong pali¬ 
sades, behind which stand Javans 
armed with lances. After the buffalo 
has been brought into the ring, a 
native, generally a chief, approaches 
the tiger’s cage with a dancing step, 
accompanied by music, opens it, and 
retires in the same manner, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the tiger. The 
tiger, w ho well knows his, formidable 
opponent, cornua unwillingly forth, 
and creeps round the arena, avoid¬ 
ing hi» foe, and watching au oppor¬ 
tunity to spring upon liis head or 
neck. Presently the buffalo, who & 
‘almost always the assailant, rushes, 
‘•with a tremendous bellow, at his 
sneaking antagonist. Hip tiger seizes 
a,^favourable moment, and fixes his 
long claws in the bafihlo’s neck; but 
, riie furious bull dashes him against 
ttrt palisades, and, yelling fearfuUyyhe 
relinquish os liis hold, lie now shirks 
the combat more., than ever; but; the 
buffalo follows him tip till he pierces 
him with his horns, or crushes him 
to death against the barrier. Some- 
time#friend Tigur proves dunghill from 
the very first, and‘then the Javans 
goad him. with pointed sticks, scald 
him with boiling -water, singe him 
with blazing strhw, and resort to* 
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other humane devices to spur hia 
courage. If the buffalo fights -shy.,’ 
which does not often happen, he is 
subjected to similar persecutions. Bat 
the poor tiger has no chance allowed 
him; for if he does, through pluck 
and luck, prove the better beast, the 
Javans, who evidently have not the 
'slightest notion of fair play, or any 
sympathy with bravery, subject him 
to -an unpleasant operation called the 
rmnpoh. They make a ring round 
him, and torment him till he hazards 
a desperate spring, and finds his death 
upon their lance points. 

It iff a remarkable fact, that the 
Java tigers seldom or never attack 
Europeans. They consume the natives 
by dozens; but Dr. Selberg could get 
Too account of an onslaught on a Dutch¬ 
man or any other white man. The 
Javans are well aware of this, and 
assert, that if a number of Europeans, 
amongst whom there is only one 
native, are exposed to the attack of 
a tiger, the native is invariably the 
victim. This assertion is confirmed 
by many examples. Dr. Selberg con¬ 
jectures various reasons for this ec¬ 
centricity or epicurism, whichever it 
may be termed, 'on the part ol‘ the 
tiger, and amongst other hypotheses, 
suggest# that the animal may be 
partial to the liogoo of the Javans, 
who anoint their yellow carcases with 
cocoa-nut oil. The Javans them¬ 
selves explain it differently, and main¬ 
tain that the souls of Europeans pass, 
after death, into the bodies of tigers — 
a bitter satire upon those whose mis¬ 
sion it was to civilise and improve, 
and who, but too often, have preferred 
to persecute and deprave. Such a 
superstition demonstrates more than 
whole volumes of history, after what 
manner the first acquaintance was 
made between this artless, peaceful 
people, and their European conquerors. 
The early administration of the Dutch 
in Java was marked by many acts of 
cruelty. “ Their leading traits,” says 
Baffles, “ were a haughty assumption 
of superiority, for the purpose of over¬ 
awing the credulous simplicity of the 
natives, and a most extraordinary 
timidity, which led them to suspect 
treachery and danger in quarters 
where they were least to be appre¬ 
hended.” Tims we find them, in the 
sixteenth century, murdering the 


Prince dT Madura, his wives, chil-4 
efren, and followers, merely because^ 
when he came to visit them on board 
their ships, with friendly rntentkaig 
and by previous agreement, his mime-, 
rons retinue inspired them with alarm,' 
The massacre of the Chinese in the 
streets of Batavia, in the year 1781*.; 
when nkffe thousand were siaan in cold 
Wood in the course of one mOttwng* 
is another crime on record against tip;' 
Dutch. Step by step, their path 
marked with blood, the people who 
had at first thankfully received per* 
mission to establish a single factory, 
obtained possession of the whole island. 
On southern side there are still 
two nominally independent princes*; in 
reality vassals of the Dutch, and exist¬ 
ing but at their good pleasure. The 
present, character of the Botch admi¬ 
nistration is mild; the slaves, espe¬ 
cially , now few and decreasing in 
number, are humanely treated, and, 
in fact are, better off than the lOwp?' 
orders of the free Javans, being em¬ 
ployed as household servants, whilst 
the natives drag out a painful abtf 
laborious existence in the rice njid 
coffee-fields. But, however good the 
intentions of the Dutch government, 
however meritorious the endeavours 
of certain governors-general, espe¬ 
cially of the excellent Van der Ga- 
pollcn, to civilise and improve the 
Javans, little progress has as yet bean 
made towards that desirable end. In 
the interior of the island, where Euroy 
pcans are scarce, the character of the? 
natives is far better than on the coast, f 
where they have contracted ail {he 
vibes of u liich the example is so plen¬ 
tifully afforded thorn by their con¬ 
querors. Dwelling in wretched, hutsf 
the cost of whose materials p&feemc* 
t-ion varied, in the time of BljiHea, 
from five to ten shillings, they 
for a wretclied pittance^ the soil that 
tlufirfovefathors possessed. Brutalised,; 
however, as,, they are, living from 
hand to month, and suffering from 
tlie diseases incident to poverty Had, 
the climate, and from others intro¬ 
duced from Eurojie, they ajqiear toler¬ 
ably contented. In the midst of thefr 
misfortunes, they have one great solatoe, 
one consoling and engrossing vice; 
they live to gamble. For a game of 
chance, they abandon every thing, 
forget their duties and families, spend 
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heir own money and that of other 
maple, and even set their liberty 
>n a east of tho die. It is a national 
ktalady, extending from the prince to 
lie boor, and including the Liplaps 

t half-breeds, who generally unite the 
os of their European fathers and 
Indian mothers. The beast-fights are 
popular, chiefly because they afford 
Mich glorious opportunity for betting. 
'Besides cocks and quails, tigers and 
bufftdoes, other animals, the least 
pugnacious possible, are stimulated to 


home, the last doit had disappeared. 
Dr. Selberg asked him if he could not 
cure his better-half of so dangerous a 
propensity. “ She is a Liplap, sir,’ 1 
replied the maft, with a shrug, mean¬ 
ing that correction was useless, and a 
good lock the only remedy. Tho 
merchants who ship specie and other 
valuable merchandise on vessels 
manned by Javans, supply the crew 
with money to gamble, as the only 
means to rouse them from their ha¬ 
bitual indolent lethargy, and ensure 


« contest. Locusts arc made to enter 
$bc lists, and are tickled on the head • 
with a straw until they reach the 
fighting pitch. Wild pigs are caught 
in snares and opposed to goats, who 
generally punish them severely, the 
Javan pigs being small, and'possess¬ 
ing little strength and courage. Then 
there are races between paper kites, 
whose strings arc coated with lime 
and pounded glass, so that, on coming 
in, contact, they cut each other, and 
the falling kite proclaims its owner’s 
bet lost. And by day and night, Dr. 
Selberg informs us, ou the liigh roads, 
And near the villages, groups are 
towbe seen stretched upon the earth, 
playing games of chance. Nor are 
these by any means the lowest of the 
people. The doctor cites several in¬ 
stances of the extraordinary addiction 
both of men and women to this vice. 

. had ordered a quantity of cigars 
of a Javan, who undertook to make 
agu), deliver a hundred daily, for which 
lie w as tobepaid a fibrin. Fortwodays 
the man kept to his contract, and then 
did not show his face for a week. On 
inquiry, it appeared that, although 
wretchedly peoi^eand having a large 
family to support, he had been unable 
to resist the dice-box, and had gone 
to gamble away his brace of ftorips. 
To get rid even of this small sum 
might take him some time, thanks to 
the infinite subdivisions of Jhvan coin¬ 
age, which descend -to a Field, or 
small hit of tin with a hole through 
it,^whereof 5,600 make a dollar. 
When*Dr. Selberg left Java, a Dutch 
pilot steered the ship a3*far as Pas- 
saruang. 'Ole man appeared very 
melancholy, and, on being asked the 
cause of his sadness, said that, during 
his previous trip, his wife had gambled 
luljiis savings. He had forgotten the 
Pfiy in his money-box, and, oh going 
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their vigilance. 

Whilst rowing up the Kalimas, Dr. 
Selberg was greatly dazzled by the 
bright eyes and other perfections of a 
young half-breed lady, asshetoOk her 
airing in a tambangan, richly dressed 
in European style, and attended by 
two female slaves. A few days after¬ 
wards, when driving out to visit his 
friend Dr. F., tho German chief of 
the Sufahaya hospital, ho again caught 
sight of this brown beauty, reclining 
in an elegant carriagc-and-four, be¬ 
neath the shadow of large Chinese 
parasols, held by servants in rich 
liveries. Onr adventurous Esculapius 
forthwith galloped after her. Un¬ 
fortunately, his team took it into 
their heads to stop short in fidl career 
"—no uncommon trick with ttye stub¬ 
born little Javan horses—and before, 
they could be prevailed upon to pro¬ 
ceed, 'all trace of the incognita 
was lost. Subsequently the doctor 
was introduced to her husband, a 
German of good family, who had left 
Ids country on account of an unfor¬ 
tunate duel, and who, after a short 
residence in Java, where he held a 
government situation, had been glad 
to pay ids debts and supply his ex¬ 
pensive habits by a ip an ‘iage with 
a wealthy half-caste hcires§. The 
history of the lady is illustrative of a 
curious state of society. She was the 
daughter of a Javan sllvo and a 
Dutch gentleman, the administrator 
qf on6 of tho richest provinces of the 
island. As is there the case with 
almost all half-breed children, and even 
with many of pnre European blood, 
she grew up under the care of her 
mother—that is tp say, under no care 
at all—in the society of Javans of the 
very lowest class, her father’s domes¬ 
tics. The Dutchman died When she 
was about ten years old, having pre- 
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viously acknowledged her as his 
daughter, and left her the whole of 
his property. The child, who, till 
then, had been allowed to run about 
wild and almost naked, was now taken 
in hand by her guardians, and con¬ 
verted, by means of European clothes, 
into an exceedingly fine lady. Edu¬ 
cation she of course had none, but 
remained in her original state of bar¬ 
barous ignorance. Four years after¬ 
wards she became acquainted with the 
German gentleman above-mentioned, 
and soon afterwards they were mar¬ 
ried. Dr. Selberg gives a character¬ 
istic account of his first visit at their 
house. “I went with Dr. F. to call 
upon Mr. Yon N., but that gen- 
.tlcman was out. ‘Let us wait his 
return,’ said my friend, ‘and in the 
meantime we will sec what his lady 
is about, and you can pay your re¬ 
spects to her. N. likes liis wife to be 
treated with all the ceremony used to 
a lady of condition in our own coun¬ 
try.’ We passed through several 
apartments, filled with European and 
Asiatic furniture and luxuries, and 
paused at the entrance of a large open 
room. With a slight but significant 
gesture, F. pointed to a group which 
there offered itself to our view. On 
a costly carpet lay several of Mr. Yon 
N.’s black servants, both male and 
female, and in the midst of them was 
Mevrouw Von N., only to be distin¬ 
guished from her companions by the 
richer materials of her dress. A 
silken sarong (a kind of plaid petti¬ 
coat,) and a kabaya of the same ma¬ 
terial composed her costume; a pair 
of Chinese slippers, of red velvet, em¬ 
broidered with gold, lay near her 
naked feet. She rattled a dice-box, 
and the servants anxiously awaited the 
throw, watching with intense eager¬ 
ness each movement of their mistress. 
Down came the dice, and with an in¬ 
articulate Cry the winners threw them¬ 
selves on the stakes. So preoccupied 
were the whole party, that for some 
moments we were unobserved. At 
last an exclamation of surprise warned 
the lady of our unwelcome presence. 
The slaves ran away helter-skelter. 
Mevrouw Von N. snatched np her 
slippers, and with a confused bow to 
Dr. F., disappeared. I was confounded 
at this strange scene. My companion 
laughed, led me into another room, 
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and desired me to say nothing of whttjp 
I had seen to N., who presently c®$jtp 
in, and received us with the unssfi- 
fected frankness and hospitality uni¬ 
versal in Java.” The Vrouto watt 
now summoned, and, after a whtiey 
made her appearance in full European 
fig. Conversation with her watt 
difficult, for she could not speak 
Dutch, and through a feeling \of 
shame at her ignorance, would not 
speak Malay. Neglected by her hus¬ 
band, and placed by her birth in an 
uncertain position between Javan and 
European women, the poor girl had 
neither the education of the latter, 
nor the domestic qualities inherent in 
the former. Subsequently Dr. Scl- 
berg passed some time in Von N.’s 
house, and Ills account of what there 
occurred is not very creditable to the 
tone and morals of Javan society. 
Driviug out one morning with ms 
host, the latter quietly asked him if 
he was not carrying on an intrigue 
with his wife. “ You may: speak 
candidly,” said he, with great uncon¬ 
cern, and to the infinite horror of the 
innocent doctor. It appeared thftt 
Von N. had allowed his lady to dis¬ 
cover a conjugal dereliction on bite 
part, and lie suspected her of using 
reprisals. “ She is a Liplap,” he 
said, “ and though you are only an 
orang bar (a new coiner,) you know 
what that means.” Shocked by 
this cynical proceeding on the part ol 
his entertainer, Dr. Selberg left tjie 
house the next day, after present%| 
Von N. with a double-barrelled gun l}j 
payment of his hospitality. Through¬ 
out Java, and even where hotels 
exist, private houses are invariably 
open to the stranger, and his recep? 
tion is most cordial. But. on his dStt 
pgrture, it is incumbent on him, ac¬ 
cording to tho Custom of the island, 
to make his host a present, sufficiently 
valuable to show that he has not 'ac¬ 
cepted hospitality from niggardly 
motives. 

The credulity and t superstition ol 
the Javans exceed belief. Dreams, 
omens, lucky and unlucky days, as¬ 
trology, amulets, witchcraft, are with 
them matters of faith and reverence. 
They believe each bush and rock, 
even the air itself, to be Inhabited by 
Dhewo or spirits. Not Satisfied with 
the numerous varieties of supernatural 
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logs with which their, own tradi¬ 
ngs supply them, they have bor- 
wed others from the Indians, Per- 
Mts, and Arabs. The Dhewos arc 
md spirits, aud great respect is 
&Wn to them. They regulate the 
fpwth of trees, ripen tlte fruit, mur- 
the running streams, and abide 
t' the still shades of the forest. But 
leir favourite dwelling is the Warin- 
ie tree (finis lndimj which droops 
Is &>Bg branches to the earth to form 
hem a palace. The Javans mingle 
heir superstitions ijptli the com- 
aowcst events of every-day life. 
Cmews, for instance, will throw a 
ittle earth, taken from a new-made 
grave, into the house they intend to 
mb, persuaded that the inmates wHl 
thereby be pluuged into a deep sleep. 
When they have done this, and espe¬ 
cially if they have managed to place 
the earth under tin* I ted, they set to 
work with full conviction of impunity. 
Bamboo bases of soil an* frequently 
fttoad in the possession of captured 
tbaeyjes, who usually confess the pur¬ 
pose to which they were to be ap¬ 
plied. During the English occupa¬ 
tion, it was casually discovered that a 
buffalo’s skull was constantly car¬ 
ried backwards and forwards from 
One end of the island to the other. 
The Javans had* got a notion that a 
frightful curse had been pronounced 
upon tlm man who should allow' it to 
remain stationary. After the skull 
had travelled many hundred miles, it 
wis brooght to Samarang, and there 
, ;^he English resident had it thrown 
the sea. The Javans looked on 
quietly, and held the curse to be 
neutralised by tb# white men’s inter¬ 
vention. Dr. Selberg gives various 
Other examples, observed by himself, 

- Of the ridiculous superstitions of these 
simple islanders, A, very remarkable 
one is given in the works of Baffles 
apri Crawford. In 1814, it was found 
e$t that a road had been made up to 
the lofty summit of the mountain of 
'Sumbing. The road was twenty feet 
broad, and abdht sixty English miles 
in length, anti a condition of its eon- 
Staruetien being that it should cross 
no water-coarse, it straggled in count¬ 
less zig-zags up the mountain side. 
This gjgflpic work, the result of the 
h&KWjw Or a whole province, and of a 
.ppple habitually an (^constitution ally 


averse to violent exertion, was finished 
before the government became aware 
of its commencement. Its origin was 
most absurd aqd trifling. An old 
woman gave out that she had dreamed 
a dream, anti that a deity was about 
to alight upon the mountain top. 
A curse was to fall upon, all who 
did not W'ork at a road for his de¬ 
scent into the plain. Such bound¬ 
less credulity as this, is of course 
easily turned to account by mis¬ 
chievous persons, and has often been 
worked upon to incite the Javans to 
revolt. The history of the island, 
even in modern times, abounds in in¬ 
surrections, got up, for the most part, 
by men of little talent, but possessing 
sufficient cunning to turn the untie-, 
cility of their countrymen to their own 
advantage. 

The weakness of the Javans’ in¬ 
tellects is only to lie equalled by their 
strange want of memory. A few 
weeks after the occurrence of an 
event in which they themselves bore 
a share, they have totally forgotten 
both its time and circumstances. 
None of them have any idea of 
tlieir own age. l)r. Selberg had a 
servant, apparently about sixteen 
years old. lie frequently asked him 
how old he was, and never got the 
same answer twice. Marsdcn re¬ 
marked this same* peculiarity in the 
Sumatra Malays, and Humboldt in 
the Ohavmas Indians. The latter 
people, however, do not know - how 
to count beyond.-five or six, which is 
not the case with the Javans. Their 
want of memory renders their his¬ 
torical records of questionable value, 
■producing an awful* confusion of 
dates, in addition to the childish tales 
and extraordinaiy misrepresentations 
which they mingle with narratives 
of real events. 

Although, »s already observed, the 
corruption and immorality of thg 
natives in and uoar European estab¬ 
lishments ikji/great as their virtue 
and simplicity in the interior, it can¬ 
not tie ■said that crime abounds in 
any part of Java. Within the pre¬ 
sent century prayers were read &r 
the Governor-general’s shftety when 
Ire went on a journey, and thanks¬ 
givings offered up on his return? now 
the whole island may be travelled 
over almost as safely as any part of 
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Europe. The Javans are neither upon the ground. Sudden repentance^ 
quarrelsome nor covetous, and even succeeded the groundless suspicion 
when they turn robbers they seldom and cruel deed, and some Javans, , 
kill or iff-treat tho#e they plunder, who soon afterwards Game up, found ; 
On the other hand they are terribly him raving over the body of Ms frinacl,, 
sensitive of any injury to their ami imploring to be delivered to jus-, 
honour, and an insult is apt to tice.” Seldom, however, dopst, ail 
product*, the terrible Ami'k, freely amok make only one victim. . * The 
rendered in English as %i running Javan women are not subject to then*} 
a muck.” It is a Malay won I, fury-fits, but are not on that account 
signifying to attack same one fu- the less dangerous. Of an extremely 
rtously and desperately with intent to jealous disjjosition, they have qpiet- 
"murder him. it is also used to ex- and subtle means of revonging them* 
press the rash of a wild beast on his selves upon their rivals. They are 
prey, or the charge of a body of skilled in the preparation of poisons 
troops, especially willi the bayonet. —of one especially, which kills sloWly, 
This outbreak of revengeful fury is occasioning symptoms similar to those 
frequent with Malays, and by no of consumption. When a Javan per- 
means uncommon amongst Javans, eeives tll^se, she resigns herself to her 
In the latter, whose usual character fate, knowing well what is the matter 
is so gentle, these sudden and frantic with her, and rejecting antidotes air 
outbursts strike the beholder with useless. And European physicians 
astonishment, the greater that there have as yet done little against the 
is no previous indication of the com- effects of this poison, whose iugre- 
ing storm. A Javan has received au dients they cannot discover with suffi- 
outrage, perhaps a blow, but lie pro- cient accuracy to counteract then*, 
serves his usual calm, grave do- A medical man told Dr. Selberg that 
meanour, until on a sudden, and with copper dust and human hair were 
a terrible shriek, he draws his kreese, amongst them, combined with other 
and attacks not only those who have sulistauces entirely unknown - to him. 
offended hint, but unoffending by- The dose is usually administered in 
standers, and often the persons he rice, the chief food of the Javans, 
best loves, it is a temporary in- Arsenic, another poison in common 
sanity, which usually lasts till lie. use, is sold in all tire bazaars. This 
sinks from exhaustion, or is himself poisoning practice is not unusual 
struck down. The paroxysm over, . amongst Liplap women married to 
remorse assails him, and he bewails Europeans, and who, although nomi- 
the sad results of his matta gkib or aud^Christiana, possess, for the mpst 
blinded eye, by which term the. ^HP^ll the vices and superstition# of 
Javans frequently designate the amok, their Mahometan sisters. The latter 
Apprehension of danger often brings can hardly be said to have any rpli- 
on this species of delirium. “ Two gion, for they know little of the faith 
Javans,” says Dr. Selberg, “ married of Mahomed beyond a few of its out- 
men, and intimate friends, went one ward forms. It has been remarked 
day to Tjaudjur, to sell bamboo Inis- that since Java has been more mildly 
.Lets. One got rid of all liis stock, governed, and that the natives have 
went to a Chinese shop, bought a beeu better treated by ’the Dutch, 
handkerchief and upbrella for his wife, amoks have been far less, frequent, 
and set out on iiB^KHwgi home with By kindness, it is evident that torah 
his companion, whoJiambeen unfur- maybe, done with the Javans, whole 
tunatc, and had sqTfljmgPniig. The gratitude and fidelity to those who 
lucky seller was in high spirits, child- show it thcm^rc admitted by all Eu- 
ishly delighted at Ills success, and ropcans who have lived any tithe la' 
with the presents he took to his wife; the island. Another excellent quality 
his friend walked by his side, grave is their love of truth. The tribunal 
and silent.' Suddenly the former also have little trouble in ascertaining a 
became mute; he fancied ids comrade criminal’s guilt. He at once confesses 
envied and intended to stab him. it, and seeks no other mttenuatibn 
Drawing his kreese, he fell upon the than is to be found in tWWmial plea 
unoffending man, and laid him dead of moral and momentary blindnet 
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the last Javan leaving him at night, placed aa open 


f # Passarnang was 

town visited, by Dr. Selberg. He cocoa nnt by his bed-side, a simple 
h$d promised himself mnch pleasure but delightful fcven-draught. Awak- 
m exploring the province of the same ing with a parched tongue and burn- 


BanSe, and in examining the various 
i ©bjects of interest it contains. He 
fended to ascend the volcano of 
i'jPelsan Bromo, whose fiery crater, 
;wfcat>‘ from a distance at sea, had cx- 
!dt^ ( his lively curiosity; he wished 
. ItO visit the ruins of old temples, ves- 
' tiggs df Javan civilisation a thousand 
years'ago, and to gaze at the cataracts 
which dash, from a height of three 
; hundred feet, down the rocky sides of 
I?, Mount Aijuna. But he was doomed 
i? to disappointment. Up to this time 
f: bin health had been excellent neither 
n heat nor malaria had succeeded in con- 
| Verting his wholesome German com- 
| flexion into the bilious tint that stains 
the cheeks of most Europeans in Java. 
Thd climate, however, would not fore¬ 
go its^ customary tribute, and, on his 

ra s flNhn Surabaya to Passarnang, 
seriously ill. After suffering 
for* week on board ship, he felt some¬ 
what better, and went on shore, but 
experienced a r<tapsc, and was carried 
senseless into the house of a rich J avan. 
He was gradually getting acquainted 
■ with the comforts of the country he 
had so much desired to visit. Already 
he had been dearly choked by the 
marsh vapour at Batavia, haft de- 
i ; voured by mosquitoes, and" ’all but 

J_ L.J • - __II t 


ing thirst, he sought the nut, but it 
was empty. The next night the same 
thing occurred, add he could not ima¬ 
gine wlw stole his milk. He ordered 
two nuts and a light to be left 
near him: towards midnight a slight 
noise attracted his attention, and 
he saw two small beasts steadily and 
cautiously approach, stare at him 
with their protruding eyes, and then 
dip their ugly suouts into his cocoa 
nuts. These free-and-easy vermin 
were geckos, a species of lizard, about 
a foot long, of a pale grayish-green 
colour, spotted with red, having a 
large mouth full of sharp teeth, a long 
tail, marked with white rings, and 
, sharp daws upon their feet. Between 
f these claws, by which they cling to 
whatever they touch, is a venomous 
secretion that distils into the wounds 
they make. Dr. Selberg was weft .ac¬ 
quainted with these comely creatuisk ■ 
and had oven bottled a couple, whicn 
now grace the shelves of a German 
‘museum; but, in his then feeble and 
half delirious state, toeir presence in¬ 
timidated him; ano^ fancying that if 
he disturbed their repast, they might 
transfer their attentions to himself, he 
allowed them to swill at leisure, until 
an accidental noise scared them away. 

rro. •_ _ i ^« 


drowned in a squall. In the islands* Theft visit, was, perhaps, a good 
-,-Jpra, whilst traversing a swamp, omen, for, on the following day, the 


ofrfhe shoulders of a native, his bearer 
had attempted to rob him of his watch, 
an4, on his resenting this liberty, he • 
sod his boat’s crew were attacked, and j 
narrowly escaped massacre. And- 


doctor found himself sufficiently re¬ 
covered to return on board his trans¬ 
port. After some buffeting by storms, 
and a passing ramble in St. Helena, 
he reached Europe? hfecravjngs after 
no^came disease, aggravated by the Eastern "travel tolerably assuaged, to 
minor nuisances incidental to that give his countiymen the benefit of his. 
land of vermin and venom. Confined notes and observations upon the fair 
to'bed by sudden and violent fever, but feverish shotps- of the Indian Ar- 
he received every kindness and atten- chip^ 0 '*' V 
t*on from his fnendly host, who, on 
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THE CAVE OF THE REGICIDES ; 


AND ROW THREE OF THEM FARgD IN NEW ENGLAND. 


“ Oliver Newman” is a poem 
which I opened with trembling; for 
the last new poem that ever shall be 
read from such an one as Southey, is 
not a thing that can be looked upon 
lightly. Then it came to us from his 
grave, “ like the gleaming grapes 
when the vintage is doneand the 
last fruit of such a teeming mind must 
be relished, though far from being the 
best; as we arc glad to eat apples out 
of season; which, in the time of them, 
we should*hardly have gathered. But 
this is not to the purpose. I was 
surprised to find the new poem built 
on a history which novelists and 
story-tellers have been nibbling at 
th^gc twenty years, and which seems 
to be a peculiarly relishable bit of 
■news on an old subject, if we may 
judge by the way in winch literary 
epicures have snatched it up piece¬ 
meal. In the first place, Sir Walter 
Scott, who read every thing, got hold 
of a “ North*American publication,”* 
from which he learned, with surprise, 
that Whalley the regicide, “ who was 
never heard of after the Restoration,” 
fled to Massachusetts, and there lived 
concealed, and died, and was laid in 
an obscure grave, which had lately 
been ascertained. Giving Mr. Cooper 
due credit for a prior use of the story, 
he made it over, in his own in¬ 
imitable way, and puts it into the 
mouth of Major Bridgenorth, relating 
his adventures irf America. Southey 
seems next to have got wind of it, 
reviewing “ Holmes' American An¬ 
nals," f in the Quarterly, when he con¬ 
fesses he first thought of King Philip's 
war as the subject for an epic—a 
thought which afterwards* became a 
flame, and determined Ahflhto make 
Goffe (another regicidejNii hero of 
his poem. A few details of the story 
got put of romance and gossip into 
genuine h teto pr, ' in a volume of 
u Murray'plphily Library t aftd the 
great “ Elttcmator” of Oliver Crom¬ 


well’s mystifications* condenses theta 1 '!; 
again into a single sentence, obfeen**^' 
ing, with his usual buffoonery, that 
“ two of Oliver’s cousimry fled to New* 
England, lived in caves there,, and *' 
had a sore time of it.” And row } 
comes the poem from Southey, full of 
allusions to the same story, and, after 
all, giving only part of it; for I do 
not see that ally one'has yet men¬ 
tioned the fact, that three regicides 
Jived and died in America after, the* 
Restoration, and that their sepulchres 
are there to this day. 

In truth, the new poem led me to 
think there might bo some value in a 
certain MS. of my own,—mere notes ' 
of a traveller, indeed, but results of a * 
tour which I made in New England . 
in the summer of 18—, dicing which, ■ 
besides visiting one of the lianhts of 
.the fugitives, I took the pains to in* 
vestigate all that is extant of'their 
Story. I found tlwire a’ queer Imle ; 
account of them, Intiihr written, and 
worse arranged; the woWk of one Dr. 
Stiles, who seems to have bhen some¬ 
thing of a pious Jacobin, and whose 
reverence for the murderers of King. 
Charles amounts almost to idolatry. 
H#was president of Yale College, at 
Newhavcn, and thoroughly possessed, 
Of all the hate and cant about Malig-;« 
mints, which the first settlers of New 
England brought over with them as 
an heir-loom for their sons. A member 
of his college told me, that Stilos used 
to tell the undergraduates thht silly 
story about the king’s being hanged 
by mistake for Oliver, aftor the Res¬ 
toration ; and that he only left it off 
when a dry fellow laughed out at the 
narration, and on being asked what* 
there was to laugh at, replied, “ hang¬ 
ing a man that had lost his neck*” 
.After reading the doctor's book on the 
Regicides, I cannot doifbt the spec-?, ” 
dote, for he carries his love of Cray#? M 
into rapture; talks of “entertaSafow * 
angels” in the personsiof Goffe and ■ 


* Notes to “ Pevaril of the Peak.” +"Notes to “ Oliver Newflfe - 

t Trial of Charles 't. and the Regicides, which 1 see referred to in “ Ql^wNeWt 
man,” but I have not the bo^ayself. 
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1\ hallcy, and applies to thorn the 
beautiful language in which St. Paul 
commemorates the saints, — “ they 
pandered about, being destitute, 
afflicted, fomented; they wandered 
in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth —of whom 
tine world was not worthy.” The book 
itself is the most confused mass of 
repetition .and contradiction i ever 
saw, and yet proved to me vastly 
entertaining. Ip connexion with it, 

I got hold of several others that 
helped to “ elucidate” it; and thus, 
with much verbal information, I 
believe 1 came to a pretty clear view 
of the ease. 1 can only give what I 
have gathered, in the off-hand way of 
a tourist, but perhaps l may serve 
some one with facta, which they will 
arrange much better, in performing 
the more serious task of a historian. 
After spending several weeks in the 
' vicinity ©fMfcw York, I left that city 
, |n a’steamer for a visit to the “ East - 
* our passage lying through 

the Bast River and Lung Island 
%mtd, and requiring about five hours’^ 
sail to complete the trip to Newhavea. 

I found the excursion by no means an 
agreeable one. The Sound itself is 
wide, and our way lay at equal dis¬ 
tances between its shores, which,being 
quite low, are not easily descried- by 
a passenger., Then there came up a 
squad, which occasioned a great swell 
- in the sea, and sickness was the con- 
* sequence among not a few of the eom-, 
pasty on board. Altogether, the , 
Steamer being greatly inferior to those | 
on the Hudson, aud crowded with a 
verjuauntcresting set of passengers, 

I, was glad to retreat from the cabin, 
going forward, and looking out im¬ 
patiently for the end of our voyage. 

;, JKere it was that I first caught sight 
'4f two bold headlands, looming up, a* 
ttttie retired from the shore, and 
j^visg a dignity to the coast at this, 
particular spot, by which it is not 
jjpaerelly distinguished. Wo soon, 
Mtandthe bay of NWtmven, and the; 

, iteelf "began to appear, cm- 
Ivatysnngly betw een the two 
a, and deriving no little 
omAheir prominent share in 
ding scenery. I judged 
> ,more than pai or five 
iet* high, but they are marked 
gant peaks, and present a 


bold perpendicular front of trap-rock, 
which, with the bay and harbour in 
the foreground, aud a fine outline of 
hills sloping away towards the horizon, 
conveys a most agreeable impression 
to the approiicbing stranger of the 
region he is about to visit. A person 
who stood looking out very near me, 
gave foe the information that the twin 
mountains were called, from then* 
geographical relations to the meridian 
of hJewhaven, East and West Rocks, 
and adddft the remark, for which I was 
hardly prepared, that West Rock was 
celebrated as having afforded a refuge 
to the regicides Goffe and Whalley. 

My fellow-passenger, observing my 
interest in this statement, weut on to 
tell* me, in substance, as follows. A 
cleft in its rugged rocks was once 
actually inhabited by those scape¬ 
goats, and still goes by the name of 
“The Regicides’ Cave." Newhaven, 
moreover, contains the graves of these 
men, aud regards them with such re¬ 
markable veneration, that even the 
vailroad speed of progress and im¬ 
provement has been cheeked to keep 
them inviolate;—a tribute which, in 
America, must be regarded as very 
marked, since uo ordinary obstacle 
ever is allowed to interfere with their 
perpetual “ go-ahead.” It seems the 
ancient grave-yard, where the regi¬ 
cides repose, was found very desirable 
for a public square; and as a mimic 
Pere-la-Chaise had just linen created 
in the outskirts of the town, away 
went coffins and bones, grave-stones 
and sepulchral effigies, and monu¬ 
mental urus, to plant the new city of 
the JWl, mid make way for living 
dogs, as better than defunct lions. 
Suck a resurrection, the towne-folk 
gave to their respectable grandfathers 
and grandmothers; hut not to the 
relics of the regicides. At these shrines 
of murder and rebellion, the spade 
and the mattock stood still; and their 
once reaties*. tenants, after shifting 
betweenW'many. disturbances while 
living, were suffered to sleep on, in a 
kind of sepulchral limbo, between the 
marble in Westminster Abbey, to 
which they once aapfreS|#»d the ditch 
at Tyburn, which -they so narrowly 
escaped. 

I was cautioned by ®y , communi¬ 
cative. friend not. to speak {oo- freely 
of * tire ,Regrades.’ A must call 
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them “ the Judges,” he said; for, in 
Newhaven, where Puritanism perpe¬ 
tuates some of its principles, ami all 
of its prejudices, it appears that such 
is the prevailing euphuism which is 
employed, as more in harmony with 
their notions of Charles as a sinful 
Malignant, and of Jhe Rebellion as a 
glorious foretaste of the kingdom of 
the saints. “ The Judges’ Cave ” is 
therefore the expression by which 
they speak of that den of thieves on 
West Rock; and they always use an 
equally .guarded phrase when they 
mention those graves in the square,—* 
graves, be it remembered, that en¬ 
close the ashes of men, who should have 
been left to the tender mercies of the 
public executioner, bad they only re¬ 
ceived in retribution what they meted 
out to their betters. 

Newhaven, in addition to' these 
treasures, boasts another Puritan 
relie, of a different kind. » The early 
settlers founded here a CulvinLstic 
college, which has become a very 
popular sectarian university, and my 
visit at this time was partly occa¬ 
sioned by the. recurrence of the annual 
commemoration of its foundation. 
I suspect the person who leaned 
over the bulwarks of the steamer, 
fin'd gave me the facts — which 1 
have related in a very different vein 
from that in winch 1 received them 


rigid features and polemical address} 
which convinced me that 1 was in 
presence of the dons and doctors of a 
Puritan university. 

u Go-ahead! ” sung out somebody, 
as soon, as our luggage was strapped 
behind ; and away wo drove, in full 
chase, with dreys and cabs, towards 
the central parts of the city. Tim 
newer streets are built, I observed, 
with snug little cottages, and intersect 
at right angles. The suburban Go¬ 
thic, so justly reprobated by the critics 
of Maga, is not quite as unusual as it 
ought to he; but a succession of neat 
little shrubbery-plots around the doors, 
and a trim air about things iu general, 
suitsvi|gry well the environs of such a 
lfliniature city as Newhaven. I never 
saw such a place for shade-trees. 
They are planted every where; little 
slender twigs, boxed carefully from 
wheels and schoolboys, and struggling 
apparently against tile curstf, * ie b«®6ard. 
slips shall hot thrive; ” vene*' 

rahle overarching trees, * 

nues, so remarkable and so numerous 
that the town is familiarly called, by 
its poets, the “ City of Ehiis.” 

The Funereal Square, of which I 
had already learned the history, was 
soon reached, and we were set down 
at a hotel in its neighbourhood. Its 
“ rugged elms” are, not the only trace 
of the fact, that the nuie forefathers 


— was a dissenting minister going of the city once reposed in their 
up to be at his college at this import- shadow; for, in the middle of the ; 
ant anniversary. There was a tone square, a church of tolorable Gothic: 
in /us voice, as was said of Prince still remains; in amiable proximity 
Albert’s, when lie visited the savans to which appear two meeting-houses} 
at Southampton, which sufficiently of a style of arcliiteetue truly original, 
indicated his sympathies.* The regi- and exhibiting as natural a dcvelop- 
cides were evidently the calendared jjfent of Puritanism, as the cathedrals 
saints of his religion, and their adven- ' display of Catholic religion. Behind 
tnres his Acta Sanctorum. He was 1 one of these meeting-houses protrudes, 
nevertheless very civil and enter- in profile, the classic pediment of a 
taming, and I was glad, on arriving brick and plaster temple, of which the 
at the quay, to find no worse com- divinity is the Connecticut Themis, 
panion forced upon me in the carriage and in which the Solons of the eom- 
whieh I had engaged (as 1 supposed raomveaith biennially enact legisla¬ 
tor myself alone) to take fofe into the tive gaimes in her honour: Still farther 
city. There was so great a rush for iu the back-groUnd are seen spire and 
eabs and coaches, howevex*, that there cupola, peering over a thickset j 
was no going single; and 1 accox-d- in the friendly shade of wfaos 
fetgiy fouB S^Ayself again in close demie foliage a long line of 
communication with my narrative looking buildings were pointed out to 
fellow-traveller, who soon made room toe as the colleges, 
for two others; grave personages with These shabby homes 
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rere my only token that I had enter- 
d a university town. The streets, 
t is true, were alive with bearded and 
nustached youth, who gave some 
iVidences of being yet in statu pupil- 
'art; but they wore hats, and flaunted 
lot a rag of surplice or gown. In the 
)ld and truly respectable college at 
Slew York, such tilings are not alto¬ 
gether discarded; but, at Newhavcn, 
Inhere they are devoutly eschewed as 
savouring too much of Popery, not 
a inember of its faculties, nor master, 
doctor, or scholar, appears with 
the time-honoured decency which, 
to my antiquated notion, is quite 
inseparable from the true regimen of 
a .university. The only distinction 
which 1 remarked between Town and 
Gown, is one in lack of which Towrf 
makes the more respectable appear- 
rance of the twain; for the college 
badg efeiee m to be nothing more than 
.odd^lMl medals of gold, which 
%re iay|P lthmcaning display on the 
ruffles, or dangle with 
‘‘tawiiPP^t from thcirwatch ribbons. 
I have no doubt that the smart shop¬ 
men who flourish caues and smoke 
cigars in the same walks with the 
collegians, very much envy them these 
jpoor decorations; but in my opinion, 
they have far less of the Titmouse in 
their appearance without them, and 
would sopner .t aken for their bet¬ 

ters , by lacking them. My first im¬ 
pressions were, on the whole, far from 
jtvonrable, therefore; as from such 
k iugs in the young men, I was forced 
» judge of their alma mater. And I 
must own, moreover, that my subse- 

2 ueht acquaintance with the nniver- 
did little to diminish the disap¬ 
pointment which I unwillingly felt in 
* this visit to one of the most popular 
8&ats of learning in America. I cer¬ 
tainly came prepared to be pleased ; 
for I had met in New York several 
persons of refined education, who had 
. taken their degrees at this place; bat, 
ifi dismiss this, digression from my 
main purpose, I must say that the 
1 Commuhccment was anything but a 
.wplw affair. After carefully ob- 
that I could unobtrusively 
. flp see, I cannot speak flattcr- 
'•JwrJlyk® performances, whether 
INS or the manner be con- 
can scarcely account for 
bat so many educated men as took 


part in the exercises should make no 
better-exhibition of themselves. One 
oration delivered by a bachelor of 
arts, was vociferated with insolence 
so consummate, that I marvelled how 
the solemn-looking divines, whom it 
occasionally seemed to hit, were able 
to endure it. Iq all that 1 heard, 
witli very few exceptions, there was 
a deficiency of good English style, of 
elevated sentiment, and even of sound 
morality. Many of the professors 
and fellows of the University are 
confessedly men of cultivated minds, 
and even of distinguished learning: 
yet this great celebration was no 
better than I say. I can account for 
it only by the sectarian influences- 
which imbue every thing in New- 
haven, and by the want of athoroughly 
academic atmosphere, which secta¬ 
rianism never ban create. It was 
really farcical to see the good old 
president •confer degrees with an 
attempt at ceremony, which seemed 
to have no rubric but extemporary 
convenience, and no purpose but the 
despatch of business. All this may 
seem to have nothing to do with my 
subject; yet I felt myself that the 
regicides had a good deal to do with 
it. In tins college, one sees the best 
that Puritanism could produce; and I 
thought what Oxford and Cambridge 
might have become under the invad¬ 
ing reforms of the usurpation, had 
the Protectorate been less impo¬ 
tent to reproduce itself, and carry out 
its natural results on those venerable- 
foundations. 

On the day following that of the 
Commencement, I took a drive to- 
West Rock. I was so happy as to- 
have the company of a very intelli¬ 
gent person from the Southern States, 
and of • a young lady, his relative, who- 
was very ambitious to make the ex¬ 
cursion. It was a pleasant drive of 
aboftt three miles to the foot of the 
mountain, where we alighted, the 
driver leaving the horses in charge of 
themselves, and undertaking the office 
of guide. It was somewhat tedious 
climbing for our fair friend; but up 
we went, over rough stones, creeping 
vines and brushwood, that showed no 
signs of being very frequently dis¬ 
turbed ; our guide keeping the bright 
buttons of bis coat-skirts before us r 
and in some other respects reminding 
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me of Mcphistopheles on Che Hartz. 
It certainly wan very accommodating 
in Nature, to provide.tho lofty cham¬ 
bers of the regicides with such a stair¬ 
case ; for in their day it must have 
defied any ordinary search, and when 
found must have presented as many 
barriers of brier and thicket, as grew 
up around the Sleeping Beauty in the 
fairy tale. 

As we reached what seemed to be 
the top of the rock, we came suddenly 
into an open place, bnt so surrounded 
by trees and shrubs, as effectually to 
shut in the view., Here was the cave; 
and very different it was from what 
we had expected to find it! We had 
prepared ourselves to explore a small 
Antiparos, and were quite chagrined 
to find onr grotto diminished to a 
mere den or covert, between two im¬ 
mense stones of a truly Stonehengiau 
appearance and juxtaposition. I 
doubted for a .moment whether their 
singular situation, on the top of this 
mountain, were matter for the geolo¬ 
gist or the antiquary; and would like 
to refer the question to the learned 
Dean of Westminster, who hammers , 
stones as eloquently as some of bis- 
predeeessors have hammered pulpits. 
The stones arc well-nigh equal in 
height, of about twenty feet perpen¬ 
dicular, one of them nearly conical, 
and the other almost a true parallelo- 
piped. Betwixt them another large 
stone appears to have fallen, till it 
became wedged; and the very small 
aperture betweeu this stone and the 
ground beneath, is all that justifies the 
name of a cave, though there arc 
several fissures about the stones, in 
which possibly beasts might bo shel¬ 
tered, but haidly human beings. To 
render the cave itself large enough for 
the pair that once inhabited it, the 
earth must have been dug from under 
J;he stone, so as to make a covered 
. pit; and even then, it was hardly so 
good a place as is said to have been 
made for “a refuge to the conies,” 
beiug much fitter for wild-cats or 
tigers. I could scarcely persuade my¬ 
self, that English law could ever have 
driven a man three thousand miles 
over the sea, and then into such a 
burrow as this! But so it was; and 
it was retribution and justice too. 

Bad as it was, it looked moreagree- 
•able to Gofl^vand WhaUgyy than a 


cross-beam and two halters, or even 
than apartments in the Tower of Lon- . 
don. They had it fitted up with a 
bed, and other “creature-comforts” 
of a truly Crusoe-like description, 
The mouth of the cave was screened 
by a thick growth of bushes, and the 
place was in several other respects « 
well suited to their purposes* The 
parallelopiped, of which I have spokpp* ;j 
was easily climbed, being furnished , 
with something like stairs, and its * 
top commands a fine view of the town, 
the bay, and the country for miles 
around. It served them, therefore, as 
a watch-tower*- and must jhavc,been 
very useful as a means of protection, y 
and as an observatory for amuse- * 
ment. I mounted the stone myself, 
and tried to fancy how. different was 
the scene two hundred years am. 
There the exile would sit hour after 
hour, not as one may' sit new* 
to see sails and steamers 
leaving the harbour, and 
and railroad cars passing wfyHpfis^w 
ing .continually; but ip* 

astonishment and fear, if, one . lone 
ship might be descried coming up the , T 
bay, or if a solitary horsemau was to 
be seen or heard pursuing his journey 
in the valley below. 

While the fugitives lived in this 
den, they were'regularly supplied 
with daily bread and other necessaries 
of life, by a woodman, who lived at 
the foot of the rock. A child came up 
the mountain daily with a supply 
provisions, which he left on a certsi 
stone, and returned without seeii[ 
any body, or asking any questions of 
Echo. In this way lie always brought 
a full basket and took back an empty 
one, without the least suspicion that 
he was becoming an accessory 
high treason, and, as it is said, with¬ 
out ever knowing to whom, or* 1 for 
what, he was ministering. As ,a 
Brahmin sets rice before an idol, so 
the little one fgd the stone, or left, the 
basket to “the unseen spirit pf the" 
wood;” and well it was that tbe Jitfle 
Bcd-riding-hood escaped the dSiial 
fate of all lopely little foresters,:-5#,it 
seems" there were mouths aw&^nrs 
in the mountain which cheesficalajs 
would not have satisfied. The dwell¬ 
ers in the rock had a fright 

one ipglit from the visftfiPfomeln- 
describab& beast—a pstother, or so: 
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worse—that blazed its horrid 
eyeeinto their dark hole, and growled 
tb frightfully, that if all the bailiffs of 
London had sunrounded their den, 

; they would have been less alarmed. 
, It*, seemed some motherly tigress hi 
search of her cubs, and when she dis- 
, Covered.the intruders, she set up such 
an ululation of maternal grief as made 
«ap©ry aisle of tho forest ring again, 
£ 18*6 so-scared the inmates of her den, 
■t&at, as soon as they dared, they took 
tb their hcete down the mountain, 
■’fifiMy to bear any hno and cry on 
their track, rather than hers. This 
stoiy: was, told us by <mr guide, who 
Ijgave it as the reason for their final 
^desertion of the place, 
i On the stone which I climbed, I found 
engraven a great number of' names 
and initials, with, dates of different 
years. Apparently theydiad been left 
there by vi siters from tlie university. 
In roMntllin cue place, some ardent 
first love with deme¬ 



an pains to renew the 
Iflfrhich tradition says Goffo 
and VVTihlley placed over their retreat. 
“ Opposition to tyrants is qbodicnoo 
to Gc'i.” I suppose there will always 
be fresh men to do Old Mortality’s 
office for this inscription, for the 
maxim is one which lias long been 
popular in. America among patriotic 
iJclaimers. How long it will con¬ 
tinue ' generally popular, may in- 
id be doubted, since the abolitionists 
ive lately adopted it, and in their 
filths it becomes an incendiary 
Watchword, which thq supporters ol' 
"slavery have no little reason to dread. 
I myself saw this motto On an anti- 
slayery placard set up in the streets 
©fKewTTork. 


> I inferred from this inscription, and 
tnh names on' the rock, that the spot 
is Visited by some with very different 
feelings from those which it excited 
iii .jne and my companions. Our 
valuable conductor, it; is true, spoke 
of “the Judges” with as much rever¬ 
ence as so- sturdy a republican would 
bo likely to show to any dignity what¬ 
ever; and ready the honost fellow 
Seemed to give as credit for more ten¬ 
derness than we felt, and” tried to 
express hiipself in such a maimer, 
when teUbg of the misery of the 


exiles, as not to Wound our sensibili¬ 
ties. But I fear his consideration 
was aU lost; for, sad as it is to think 
of any feUowrman reduced to such 
extremity as to take up a lodging 
Hkc this, we could only think bow 
many of the noble and the lovely, and 
how many cff the true and loyal poor, 
had ,bcm brought by Goffe and Wind- 
ley to greater miseries than theirs. 1 
could hot force myself, therefore, to 
the melting ' mood; it was enough 
that I thought of January BO, 1648, 
and said to myself, “ Doubtless there 
is a God that jndgeth in the earth.” 
The lady recalled some facts from 
Lord Clarendon’s History, and said 
that her interest in the spot was far 
from having any thing to do with 
sympathy for the regicides. Her 
patronising protector expressed his 
surprise, and jokingly assured me that 
.she regarded it as a Mecca, or he 
would not, have given himself the 
trouble of waiting on her to a place 
lie so little respected. She owned 
that she was hardly consistent with 
herself in feeling any interest at aU 
in the memorial of regicides; but 4 
reminded her that Lord Capel kissed 
the axe which completed the work 
of rebellion, and deprived his royal 
master of life; * and we agreed that 
even the intelligent instruments of 
that martyrdom acquired a sort of 
reliquary value from the blood with 
which they were crimsoned. 

The troglodytes, then, were but two; 
but there was a-third fugitive regicide 
who name to Newliaveu, and now lies 
there in his grave. This was none 
other than John Dixweft, whose 
name, with those of froffe and What¬ 
ley, may be found on that infamous 
death-warraftrt, which some have not 
scrupled to call the Major Charta. 
Dixwell's is set among the o} vo’Khot, 
who, in the day of reckoning, wenj 
judged hardly worth a hahgiag ; but 
Whatley’s occupies the bad eminence 
of bang fourth am the list, and next 
to the hard-fisted autograph of Oliver 
himself; while William Goffe’s is 
signed just before the signature of 
Pride, whose miserable penmanship 
that day, it will be remembered, cost 
his poor body an .airing on the gibbet, 
in the year I860.. Scott., by the way, 


* State Triale, ii. 389. 
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gives Whalley the praenomen Richard; 
bat there it is on the parchment, too 
legible for his seal's good—Edward 
Whalley. fshall 1 recur to the rest of 
their history in England before 1 eonfe 
to my American narrative ? PetiiaM 
in these days of “ elucidations,” whe® 
it is said that every tiling about tw» 
bandied years since is, for the first 
time, undergoing a cakp but earnest- 
review, 1 may be indulged in reca¬ 
pitulating what, if every body knows, 
they know only in a great confusion 
with other events, wiueli impair the 
individual interest. 

Of Dixwoll, comparatively little is 
known, save that his first aet of 
patriotism seems to have consisted in 
leaving his country. Enough that he 
served in the parliamentary army; 
sat as judge, and stood up as regicide 
in that, High Court of Treason in 
Westminster Hall; was one of Oliver’s 
colonels during the Protectorate; be¬ 
came sheriff , of Kent, and no doubt 
hanged many a rogue that had a 
blitter right to live than himself; and 
finally sat in parliament, for the same 
comity in 1056.* His experiences 
after the Restoration are not known, 
till he emerged in America almost ten 
years after the last-mentioned date. 

Whalley was among the more 
notorious of the rebels. * He was 
cousin to Oliver, and one of the few’ 
for whom Oliver sometimes exhibited 
a savage sort of affection. He proved 
himself' a good soldier in a bad cause, 
at Naseby; and a furious one at Ban¬ 
bury. When the rogues fell out among* 
themselves, lie was the officer that* 
met Cornet Joyce as he was convoy¬ 
ing the king’s majesty from Holmby,t 
and offered to relieve the royal prisoner 
of his protector; an diner w r hich 
Charles with great dignity refused, 
preferring to let them have all the 
responsibility in the matter, and not 
caring a straw which of the two vil¬ 
lains should be*, his .jailor. At Hamp¬ 
ton Court, however, fortune deckled 
in favour of Whalley, and put the. 
king, for a time, into his power; till 
like fortune put it into the king’s 
power to get rid of bis brutality by 
flight, an accident for which our hero 


got a hint of displeasure from parha.-* 
merit. Just at this point -Cromwell, 
addressed a let fear .‘to bis “ dear cousin/ 
Whalley,” J begging him not to let 
any thing happen to his m%esty; an , 
which Ins sincerity was doubtless.an, 
genuine as that of certain patriots jn 
the Pickwick history, who, out at 
regard to certain,voters coming down! 
to the election, with money in their 
hands and tears in their eyes, besought 
the senior Weller not tv iqnet. the 
whole cargo of them into the canal at 
Islington. After getting out of tins 
scrape, and doing the damning deed 
that got Mm sito a worse, one, he 
fleshed his sword agaiuat. the king’s 
Scottish kinsmen, at Dunbar, where 
he lost a hearse under faini, and’re¬ 
ceived a cat in his wrist,§ though not 
severe enough to prevent his writing 
a saucy letter to the governor of 
Edinburgh castle. He was the man 
that took away the mace, wJ^fflnCrom- 
well broke up Ms 

ment. Then he rode thro: 
and five other counties, deH^ffwitb* 
recusant Anabaptists, || as one of tlfo 
“ Major Generals; ” dcimirrod a little; 
at first, at the king-mamifactnriug 
conference, but finally came into the 
project; and, from a sense of duty, 8©, 
far overcame his republican scruples 
as to allow himself to take a seat in 
the House of Lords, as one of the 
Oliverian peerage. H If titles were to 
be had with estates, like the Lordship, 
of Linnc, he was surely entitled to hi$ 
peerage, for he was growing fat ou¬ 
tlie Duke of Newcastle’s patrimony, 
with part of the jointure of poor 
Henrietta Maria, when, God bo 
praised, the day of reckoning aiTived; 
and my Lord Whalley, s|u»mising that,, 
should any one come toj the ro tg}, be 
was likely to swing if liej remained fo 
England, made off' beyonjd seas. » 
Goffe, too, was of the Crom¬ 
wellian cousiary, having married. It 
daughter of Whalley.** He was * 
soldier, but could do a little exposi¬ 
tion besides, when there was any call 
for such an exercise; as, for instance, 
at that celebrated groaning and wrest¬ 
ling which was performed at Windsor, 
and endedin resolving on the murder o£ 
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after extraordinary snppli- 
^holding forth. When father 


spy removed the mace, $ou-m- 
Mwflfe led in the miwquwtyrt, and 
ted oat the Aaabapt^ts, against 
pm he rode circuit th«tfa§lt Sussex 
} Bftks, growing rich, and indulg¬ 


es they should he emptyvf He, too, 
'slyCriflted his feelings so far as to be¬ 
come a lord; and, perhaps, thinking 
tb&t royal shoes would fit him as well 
as republican ones, he at last con¬ 
sented’ to making Oliver ■& king4 Nor 
*»T«Sre his honours wholly of a civil 
I fehafactcr, for he was made an M.A. 
at Oxford, and so secured himself a 
notice in Anthony Wood's* biogra¬ 
phies, where his story concludes with 
« set of mistakes, so relishably served 
, Up, that I must give it in the very 
SfOrds OfHhe Fam, as follows:—“ In 
* 16G0, a little Defore the restoration of 
Xing Charles II., he betook himself 
tp.mft heels to save his neck, withont 
any Regard had to his majesty's pro¬ 
clamation; wandered about fearing 
every one that he met should slay 
him ; and was fiviug at Lausanna in 
^664, with Edmund Ludlow, Edward 
whajdev, and other regicides, when 
John l isle, another of that number, 
WW there, by certain generous royal- 
tjsts, despatched, lie afterwards li\ed 
several years in vagabondship; but 
wwhen he died, or where his caicase 
was lodged, is as jet unknown to 

✓ On Christmas day, 1657, good 
4jj)hn Evelyn went to London, in 
spitjP of many severe poualtlcs in¬ 
curred*'thereby, to receive the holy 
sacrament from a priest of the Church 
of England.T Mr. Gtumiug, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Ely, was the offici¬ 
ating clergyman, and preached a ser¬ 
mon appropriate to the fcsthal. As 
he was proceeding with the Eucharist, 
tile "place where they wore worship¬ 
ping was beset by Oliver's ruffians, 
who, pointing thgir muskets at the 


ifi Regicides. [March, 

surmises that they were not author¬ 
ised to go so far as that, and con¬ 
sequently they did not put their 
threat into execution; but both priest 
and people were taken prisoners, and 
brought under guard before thetotagis- 
trates to answer for the serious mis- 


himself standing as a culprit, but 
these womhlpftu Justices, Whalley 
and Goffc 1 ' It was, doubtless, by 
their orders that the solemnities of 
the day bftd been profaned. 

Evelyn seems to* have got off with 
only a severe catechizing; bnt many 
of his fellow-worshippers were im¬ 
prisoned, and otherwise severely 
punished. The examination was pro¬ 
bably conducted by the theologically 
exercised Goffo? for the specimen 
preserved by Evelyn is worthy of his 
genius in every way. The amiable* 
confessor was asked how he dared to 
keep “ the superstitious time of the 
Nativity; ” and was admonished that 
in praying for kings, lie had been 
praying for Charles Stuart, and even 
for the king of Spain, who was a 
Papist 1 Moreover, ho was told that 
the Prayer-book was nothing but the 
Mass in English, and more to the 
like effect{ “and so,’* says Evelyn, 
“ they dismissed me, pitying much iny 
iguoianee.” 

This anecdote, a ccidentally preserved 
by Evelj n, shows what kind of cha¬ 
racters they were. They seem to 
have been as sincere as any of* their 
fanatical comrades, though if is al¬ 
ways hard to say of the Puritan 
leaders w hicli were the cunning hypo¬ 
crites, ancl which the deluded zealots. 
Whatever they may have been, their 
time was short, so far as England is 
concerned with them; and in three 
3 cars after this event, they suddenly 
disappeared. So perfectly did they 
bury themselves from the w orld, that 
from the year 1660, till the romance 
of Scott ** again brought the name of 
Whailcy before'the world, it may be 


communicant though the doors and doubted whether anything was known 
windows, thrcatftfmd to shoot them as in Englaud of lives, which in auotltam 
4hey4nelt before the altar. Evelyn hemisphere were protracted almost* 
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into ' B/i ttbfef generation. Nobody, 
drearaei tfaore was yet an American 
chapter in the history of the rogkadtaa. 

Yet, considering ttiedurown disposi- 
^eion oF the colonies, and their ifiaecOs- 
sihle fastnesses, it is-remarkable that 
only-three of the fnfltives found their 
way' . across the Atlantic. Another, 
indeed, there was, a foysterions pertOn, 
of whop it is only-known, that though 
concerned inqj».rOgicide, he was Wot 
probably one* of. ‘" th^ladges.^ He 
lived dn Rhode 1 . Iglana tilt he was 
more than a hundred years old, be¬ 
getting sons and daughters, to-whom 
lie bequeathed the surname of Whale. 
Whoever he wSa, he seems to have 
been a sincere penitent, whose.con- , 
science would not let him rest. He 
slept on a 'deal board instead of. a 
bod, and practised many austerities, 
accusing himself as a man of blood, 
and deprecating the justice of God. 
The particulars of ilia guilt lie never 
disclosed; and as his name was pro¬ 
bably an assumed one, it is difficult 
to surmise what share he had in the 
murder of his king. There was in 
Hacker’s regiment one Whalley, a 
lieutenant; and Stiles, the American 
writer, thinks this Whale may h*vo 
been the same man. But then, what 
did this Whalley perpetrate to ae- 


lowing the Heatoratum, wuenTvu^wy 
and Gofib landed at Boston, briUg^g 
the first news that the king had 
proclaimed, of which It seethe they 
had tidings before they were clopr m 
the Channel. Proscribed as ilW poire, 
they were heroes among the colofeS^s, 
ana cvcnBndicott, the governor mk- 
tured to give them a welcefnc. 
inhabitants of BoSfon and its erlviffim 
paid them many attentions, and they 
appeared at large with no attempt at 
concealing their names and character. 
The Bostonians were not all Republi¬ 
cans, however; and several zealously 
affected Itoyafists having been noticed 
among their visiters, they suddoilw 
conceived the air of Cambridge more 
salubrious than that of Boston, >ami 
took up their abode in that viBpgK 
now a mere suburb of tha dfty. TUgfe 
they freely mingled with; Other Uim| 
and were admitted as 
in the (’nlvinfatic tnoetings t or #|j|, 
place; and sometimes,* it appears, 
they even ventured, likci the cfslabwnthd 
party at the Peak, “ to exhibit their 
gifts in extemporaneous prayer and 
exposition.” On visiting the city, 
they once received some insult, for 
which the assailant was bound over 
to keep the peace; though, if he had 
but known it, he was so far from 


count for such horrible remorse ? 
Considering Hacker’s active part inthe 
bloodiest scene of the great tragedy, 
and the conflicting testimony in 
Hulet’s trial, * as to the mail, that 
struck the blow; and coupling this 
with the fact, that an effort w.as njade 
to procure one of several lieutenants 
to do the work, t 1-' confess I 
thought there was .some reason 
suspect that thift Mfow’a accusing 
conscience was tcrribly&earncd, and 
that he at least had been one of the 
masks that figured on the scaffold. 
This Surmise, though shaken by no¬ 
thing Jihat came put on the state 
trials, I have since discharged, m 
deference to the: opinion of Miss 
Strickland, $ who §1 satisfied that the 
greybeard was Hqlet, and the aottiftl 
reg|cidc, Gregory Brandon. 

le American liistory of the regi- 
iides begins witli the 27th of July fol- 


liaviug dodo > any wrong in the eye 
of law', that lie was entitled to a 
hundred pounds reward, for bringing 
before a magistrate father of the 
worthies who appeared against hh|h> 
> The authorities, however, had received 
no official notice of the Restoration, 
and chose to go on as if still living 
under the golden sway of the second 
FrotWhor. 

A srory is told of one oft rite regi¬ 
cides, while living at Camtpidge, 
which deserves preservation, as it n<y 
only illustrates the open manner iff 
which they wont to and fro, but atop 
Hiows how well exercised ware^the 
soldiers of Cromwell ip military Ac¬ 
complishments. A fencmg-masw&r 
had appeared at Boston, challenging 
Oily man in the ‘colonies to play at 
swords with him ;'gttd this, bravado hq 
repeated for scvcr&Mays, from a stage 
of Thespian simplicity, erected, in m 
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lie part of the town. One day, as 
8; mountebank was proclaitptng^his 
ice, to the terror Mid admiration 
fja crowd of bystanders, a country- 
' fellow, as it seemed, made hfig 
ppeart^nce in the assembly, accepting 
“ and pressing to the 

with no other weaponry 
ipaST cheese done up in a napkin 
i^rfehield, Mid a ibroom-stick, well 
with puddle water, which he 
Shed with Quixotic effect as a 
•;t«WWd. j Th%,shouts of the rabble, and 
confusion of the challenger, may 
“"" lid imagined; but the eountrv- 
k&*th?dMng*|$umsclf into position, 
rostaiy defied the man of foils to come 
A' sharp cbthmand to be gone 
I bis nonsense, was all the. notice 
the Other would* vouchsafe ; 

.the; rustic insisted on having, 
icjjkm,' s*sd so stubbornly did lie 
st in'brandishing his broomstick, 
opposing his cheese, tha^the 
iiator, in a towering fury, at last 
EtVe a^TMth desperately enough, 
thrust was very coolly received 
’ in the soft and. savoury shield of the 
, COtfritryrriaTi; who instantly repaid it 
by: a r dexterous daub with his broom, 

.-Senf^ug thfcbeard and whiskers of the 
MiraSlsinau with its odorous contents, 
sfecond and more furious pass at 
rustic was*' parried with masterly 
shin and activity, and rewarded by 
^Hilkother salute from the broom¬ 
stick, which ludicrously besmeared 
m sword-players eyes; the crowd 
sotting up a roar of merriment at his 
cntetffaUwv apjiearancc. A third 
* 'ltmge was again spent upon tho 
cheese, amid shouts of laughter; while 
the broomsman 'calmly nionuedBTose; 
an^beard, of -his antagonalt’s 
a««l blowing physiognomy, 
ay transported with rage and 
chagrin, the ehampion now dropfetl 
his rapier, and came at. his ridicu¬ 
lous, adversary with the broadsword. 

hold,„my good fellow,” cried 
jBfoomstick, u so far all’s fair play! 

rote, have a care, 
take your life.” 
imded gladtetof 
i»g at lie bb- 
Mn», carihd’out, 

IhJ* WT ‘ 


eyes, 


But if that’s the. 
for 1 shall,, ce* 

• .-At - thisp the -" 1 

' surd agpuftiion 
^araid tjtf jeers of the 
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it? there "were but two in England 
that could match me! It must be 
Goffe, Whalley, or the Devil!” And 
so it proved, for it was Goffe. 

In November, came but the Act of 
Indemnity, by which it appeared that 
Goffe and Whalley were not included 
in the amnesty which covered a mul¬ 
titude of sins. It was nevertheless 
tar in February before the governor 
bad entered upon even a formal in¬ 
quiry of liis council, as fcenwhat lie 
should do with the fugitives; a for¬ 
mality which, empty aa it was, must 
have occasioned thei# abrupt depar¬ 
ture from Massachusetts. At Ncw- 
haven, a concentrated Puritanism 
seems to have- offered them a much 
safer asylum ;* and as a brother-in-law 
of Whalley’a had lately held a kind of 
pastoral dignity in that place, it is not 
improbable that they received pledges 
of protection, should they choose it 
for their city of refuge. One now 
goes from Boston to Newhavcn, by 
railroad and steamer, in less than a 
day; but in those times it was veiy 
good travelling which brought them 
to their Alsatia in less than a fort¬ 
night. There they were received as 
saints a,nil confessors; and Davenport, 
the strait-laced pastor of the colony, 
seems to have taken them under 
his especial patronage. Tie seems to 
have been a kind of provincial Hugh 
Peters, though he was not without his 
virtues : and there was far more fear 
of him Indore the -eyes of the local 
authorities, than there was of King 
Charles and his C’ouucil. His Majesty 
was in fact completely browbeaten 
amjj discomfited, when his warrant 
4ET afterwards brought into collision 
with the will of tws doughty little 
Pope: and torhim the regicides owed 
it, that they finally died in America. 

The government at home seems 
really to have been in earnest in the 
matter, and a royal command,was not 
long in reaching Endicott, requiring 
him to do all in his power for the 
arrest of the runaways. He seems to 
have” beep scared into something like 
obedience, and two zealous yoqng 
royalists offering their services..lB| 
pursuers, he was obliged to dcapfttwr 
them to Newhavcn. So vigorously 


•at* 
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did these yonng men prosecute their as Davenport was of beating bid 
errand, that but for the bustling fan a- King Charles the Second, in his prtpf 
ticism of Davenport, they would cer- sumptuous attempt to govern 
tainly have redeemed the honour of Puritan colonies. Accordingly, whaif 
the colonies, and given their lordships the pursuers waited on Gtovijraaf 
at Westminster Hall the trouble of Leete, they found his conscience pi-1 
two more state trials. For its own cnliarly tender to the fact, that theyri 
sake, no one, indeed, can be sorry that were not provided with the original 1 
such was not the result. But when of his Majesty’s command, which h# 
one thinks how many curious details felt it his duty to see, before he coomb 
of history would have transpired on move in the business, lie finally^ 
the trials of such prominent rebels, it yielded-so far, however, as to direct#'; 


seems a pity that they could*not have 
been made serviceable in this way, 
and then set, with Prynne, to do 
penance among the old parchments in 
the Tower. 

The governor of the Newhaven 
colony, one Leete, lived a few miles 
out of the town, but not far enough 
oil* to be ont. of the control of Daven¬ 
port, whose spiritual drill had got him 
in good order for the expected eu- 
conntcr. That painstaking pastor had, 
moreover, felt it liis duty to givo»no 
uncertain blast, of preparation on his 
Sabbath-day trumpet, and had sound¬ 
ed forth his deep concern for the souls 
committed to his cave, should they, by 
any temptation of the devil, bo Jed to 
think it scriptural to obey the king 
and magistrate, instead of him, their 
conscience-keeper and dogmatist. 
With a skill in the application of holy 
writ, peculiar to the Hugh Peters’ 
school of divinity, he had laboriously 
pounded his cushion, in some thirty 
or forty illustrations of the following 
text from the prophet Isaiah : “ Hide 
the outcasts, bewray not him that, 
wanderetli. Let mine outcasts dwell 
with thee, Moab! be thou a covert to 
them from the face of the spoiler.”* 
After this exposition, there was of 
course no dispute as to duty. The 
Pope is a deceiver, and Catholic 
Councils are lies; but when was a 
Puritan preacher ever doubted, by 
his followers, to be an oracle from 
heaven V 

It was in vain Lhajjpthe loyal pur¬ 
suers came to Noiwavoii, after the 
little general had tWfs got his forces 
prepared for the contest. Wellirjg- 

S with the forest of Soignies behind 
, at Waterloo, was not half so 
confident of wearing out Napoleon, 


warrant to certain catch poles, requir¬ 
ing them to take the runaways, ac* ' 
eompanying it. as it'would seem, with 
assurances of-weetionate condolence, 
should they happen to let the criml»'< 
mils, when captured, effect a violent 
escape. A preconcerted farce was 
enacted, tq satisfy the forms of law, 
the. bailiffs seizing the regicides, a 
mile or two from town, as they were 
making for East Rock; and they very 
sturdily defending themselves, till the 
officers had received bruises enough, 
to excuse their return without them. 
But after this pleasant littlfe exercise, 
the regicides had an escape of a more 
really fortunate character, and quite 
in the style of King Charles Second’s 
Boscobei adventures. For while cool¬ 
ing themselves under a bridge, tfyw 
discovered the. young Bostonians gal¬ 
loping that way, anil had ottly time 
to lie close, when a smart, quadrupedal" 
hexameter was thundered over their 
heads, as they lay peering up through 
the chinks of the bridge at their 
furious pursuers. No doubt ’the 
classic ear of (Ioffe, the OxfordAfaft- 
tor of Arts, was singularly refreshed 
with the delightful prosody, which the 
retiring horse-hoofs still drummed on‘ 
the dusty plain-; but they seem to 
have been so seriously alavm^Jby 
their escape, that if thoy evenjfflpsi 
again, they certainly had littl^BubO 
for their good-humour; for that very 
day they took to the woods, and en¬ 
tered upon a long and wretched Rfo 
of perpetual apprehension, from which 
death, in any shape, would have been, 
to better men, a comfortable relief. 
They ininiei liate^cfioebted'theirgxiufiis 
towards West whom,, with tall 
old hatchet whits®" they foaijd in the , 
foifst, they bnilt themselves a booth 
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spot which is still called, from 
circumstance, “ Hatchet-Har- 
Here they became acquainted 
one Sperry, the woodman who 
fitted up the cave, and intro- 
. them to their life in the rock, 
ft seems that on stormy days, and 
etimes for mere change of air, the 
r Troglodytes would come down 
..mountain, and stay a while with 
woodman at his house. They 
, lived about a month in their 
pm when such an excursion to the 
^Wpodmhn’s had nearly cost tliom 
ithpir liberty. The pursuers, mean- 
^p|f»1iad accomplishc#a wild-goose 
'%@aa to New York, and had returned, 
after more perils and troubles than 
regicides were worth. Somehow 
mother, they got scent of their game 
pins' time, and actually came upon 
|§Mem at Sperry’s before they had any 
paotioe of their approach. Fortune 
$y0Orin&thensi, however, they escaped 
Ip a b&^'door, and got np to their 
U£Stv without' giving a glimpse of 
themselves to the pursuers, or even 
having an y trace of their visit to fa¬ 
vour a suspicion that they had recently 
beeiiCih Spcfry’s protection. But 
Leete, .who had received at last the 
ori gin al warrant, and thus was re- * 
ipt ed of his scruples, seems to have 
ftpon so alarmgd about this time, that 
lie. sent word te the fugitives that they 
must hold themselves ready to sur¬ 
render, if it should prove requisite for 
sift own safety and that of the town. ? 
Tin the credit of the poor men, on 
reseipng this notice, they came out 
Of their cfvve like* brave fellows, and ,< 
went over to their cowardly protector, * 
Offering to give themselves up imme- 
diately. 

the redoubtable Davenport 
interfered, an*though ail the 
Began to be of another opinion, 
fife fiurly,drubbed the prudent Leete 
into a postponement of the* time of 
surrender; aud Goffe and Whalley * 
Wpr6’ accordingly respited for a week, 
durfng which they lived in painful 
immense, in the pfeWhr of a neighbour¬ 
ing warehouse, , supplied with food 
from thfe^goyeriior’a labie. but never 
aiftiitteC*. bis presence.. Mean- 
ppstling pastor preached and 
J^orted, ‘ and stirred up ail the ira- 
l^tant settlers to take hjs part against 
fttofeipproua counsels of the governor, 



and finally succeeded in preventing 
the surrender altogether; and thu 
fugitives went back to their cave r 
never again to show themselves openly 
before men, though their days wore 
prolonged through half another life¬ 
time. 

It seems incredible that there was 
any real call for such singular caution, 
under the loose reign of Charles the 
Second : yet it is remarkable how 
timid they had become, and how long 
they supported tlicir patient mousing 
in the dark. Nothing seems to have 
inspired them with confidence after 
this. The pursuers returned to Bos¬ 
ton, and made an indignant report of 
the contempt with which his Majesty’s 
authority had been treated at New- 
haven ; all which' had no other effect 
than to give colour to a formal decla¬ 
ration of the united colonies of New 
England, that aii ineffectual though 
thorough search had been made. On 
tlii& the huc-and-cry was suffered to 
stop; but the regicides still kept 
close, and slimmed the light of day. 
Who would have believed that the 
lusty Goffe and Whalley, whose fierce 
files of musqneteers seemed once their 
very shadow, could have subsided into 
such decorous subjects, as to live for 
three lustres in the heart of a village, 
so quietly, that, save their feeder, not 
a soul ever saw or heard of them. 
Yet so it proved ; for so much do cir¬ 
cumstances make the difference be¬ 
tween the anchorite and the revolu¬ 
tionist, and so possible is it for the 
same character to be very noisy and 
very still. 

After two months more in the cave, 
they probably found it time to go in¬ 
to winter quarters, and accordingly 
shifted to a village a little westward 
of Newhavcn, where one Tompkins 
received them into his cellar. There 
they managed to Survive two years, 
during which their only recreation 
seems to have been, the sorry one of 
hearing a mah^abnse them, as she 
sung an old roplst ballad over their 
heads. Even Mi was some relief to 
the monotony of their life in the ’ 
cellar, and they would often get their 
attendant to set ft agoing. The gift,” 
delighted to find her voice in request, 
and little dreaming what an atidienee 
she had in the pit, would accordingly 
strike up with great effect, and fugue 
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away on the names of Goffe and 
Wlialley, and their fellow Roundheads, 
like another Wildrake. Perhaps the 
worthies in the cellar consoled them¬ 
selves with recalling the palmy days, 
when the same song, trolled ont on 
the night air from some royalist pot¬ 
house, had been their excuse for dis¬ 
playing their vigilant police, and put¬ 
ting under arrest any number of 
drunken malignants. 

If they had any additional consola¬ 
tion, it seems to have been derived 
from an enthusiastic interpretation of 
Holy Writ, in which, after the manner 
of their religion, they saw their own 
peculiar liistorv veiy minutely fore¬ 
shadowed. Tk-vrhad heard of the 
sad end of HugV ''eters, and his con¬ 
federates, whichV 'ey were persuaded , 
was the slaying the two witnesses, 
predicted in the v Apocalypse ;* and 
they now looked in sure and certain 
hope for the year 1GGG, which they 
presumed would be marked by some 
great revolution, probably on account 
of its containing “ the number of the 
Beast.”f But after two years in this 
cellar, there arrived in Boston certain 
royal commissioners, in fear of whom 
they again rctreat«d#o their cave, and 
stayed there two months, till the wild 
•beast drove them away. About the 
-same time, an Indian getting sight of 
their tracks, and finding their cave, 
with a bed in it, made such an ado 
about his discovery, that they were 
obliged toabaudon Ncwhaven forever. 
It is probable that Davenport now 
counselled their removal, and provided 
their retreat; for one Russell, the 
pastor of Hadley, a backwood settle¬ 
ment in Massachusetts, engaged to 
receive and lodge them; and thither 
they went by star-light marches, a 
-distance of an hundred miles, through 
forests, where, if “ there is a pleasure 
in the pathless woods,” they probably 
found it the only one in their journey. 
Rogues as they were, who can help 
pitying them, thns skulking along by 
night through an American wilderness, 
in terror of a king, three thousand’ 
miles away, who all the while was 
revelling with his harlots, and showing 
as little regard for the memory of his' 
father as any regicide could desire. 


At Hadley, pastor Russell rece.. 
them into his kitchen, and then into T 
closet, from which, by a trap-doojf, 
they were let down into the cellar-^ 
there to live long years, and there tb 
die, and there—one of them—to be 
buried, for a time. While dwelling 
in this cellar, poor Goffe kept a recoira 
of his daily life; and it is much to R 
regretted that this enrions journal 
perished, at Boston, in the succeeding 
century, during the riots about tht 
Stamp Act, in which sevefal house; 
were burned. Scraps of it still exist, 
however, in copies; and enough is 
known of it, to prove that the exiles 
were kept in constant information p‘ 
the progress of events in England' 
that Gone corresponded with his wife, 
addressing, her as his mother, and 
signing himself Walter Goldsmith 
and that pastor Russell was supplied 
witli remittances for their support 
One leaf of the diary which, fortu¬ 
nately, was copied, is a moumfa 
catalogue of the regicides, and then 
accomplices, all classed according t< 
their fate, with some touching evi¬ 
dences of the melancholy humour h 
which the records had been set down 
It is a table of sixty-nine as grea 
rogues, or ,as deluded fanatics, as hav< 
left their names on the page of Englisl 
history; but there they stand *oi 
Goffe’s list, a doleful registry indeed, 

“ Some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they ha< 
deposed 

but all noted by the wanderer as hi 
friends, “ faithful and just to him. 
Twenty-six are marked as certain!; 
dead; others, as condemned and ii 
the Tower; some as fugitives, am 
some; as quietly surviving thqte-iraij 
and disgrace. How dark mu4t hav 
been the past and the future alike, t 
men whose histories were told in sue) 
chronicles; but thus timorously frpb 
their “ loop-hole of retreat," did the; 
look out ou the Great Babel; and sa\ 
their cherished year of the Beast g 
by, and still no change; and thei 
consoled themselves with hoping ther 
was some sliglifc error im the vulgfl 
computation; and so hoped on agaiiu 
hope, and kept in secret their atm 
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jilhiuories, and perchance with occa- from Gofte, to his w mother Gold- 
misgivings of judgment to come, smith,” written in August, 1674, of 
them in their hearts. which a copy is preserved, shows that 

p: At Hadley they had one remarkable years had been doing their work on 
(fllWtWi from whom they probably the once bold and stalwart Wkailey. 
’learned mach gloomy gossip abont “ Tour old frieud Mr. K.,” he says, 
pMttgs at home. In 1666, John Dix.- using the feigned initial, “is yet Uv- 
j-iWU joined them, having made his iug, but continues in that weak con- 
^tSSCape to the colonies with astonishing dition. Tie is scarce capable of any 
fieorecy. He seems to have been a von- rational discourse (his understanding, 
ffhrous fellow, who was far from willing memory, and speech, doth so much 
itOspend his days in a collar, and accord- fail him,) and seems not to take much 
Lltigly ho soon left them to their own notice of any thing .... and 
QOurpany, and went, nobody knows it’s a great mercy to him, that he 
’■Where; but it is certain that in 1672 hath a frieud that takes pleasure in 
lie appeared in New haven as Mr. being helpful to him .... for 

James Davids, took a wife, and though my help be but poor and weak, 

settled down with every sign of a yet that ancient servant of Christ 
determination to die in his bed. The could not well subsist without it. 
first Mrs. Davids dying without issue, The Lord help us to protit by all, and 
We find him, a few years after, to wait u illi patience upon him, till 
married again, begetting children, ami we shall see what end lie will make 
supporting the reputation of a grave with us.” 

Citizen, who kept rather shy of liis ltoys grew to be men, and little 
neighbours, and was fond of long girls marriageable women, while they 

'prosy talks with Jus minister—the thus dwell in the cellar; and the pco- 

snocessor of Davenport, who seems pie of Hadley passed in and out of 
to have rested than his labours. I their pastor’s door, and doubled and 
wonder if those talks were so prosy ! trebled in number around bis house, 
‘The good wife of the house, no doubt, and not a soul dreamed that such 
supposed Mr. Davids and her husband inhabitants livedJfTfiongst them- This 
engaged in edifying conclave upon the remarkable privacy aceouuts for the 
five points of Calvinism: |Eujt who does historical fact, given as a story in 
not envy that drowsy New England “ Pcveril of the Peak.”*. It occurred 


pastor the stories he heard of the 
great events of the Kebellion, from the 
Ipslif one who had himself been an 
actor therein! 1 low often he filled his 
pipe, and puffed his pleasure, or laid 
it down at a more earnest moment, to 
hear the stirring anecdotes of Oliver; 


during the war of King Philip, in 
1675, the year following the date of 
(Ioffe's letter, ami when Whalley must 
have been far gone in his decline, so 
that he could not have been the hero, as 
is so dramatically asserted by Bridge- 
north to Julian Pevcril. It was a 


blow he looked; how he spoke and 
(SOtfimanded 1 What unwritten his¬ 
tories the pastor must have learned 
of Strafford,—of Laud,—of Pyrapoun- 
ting on his quarry,—of how the nar¬ 
rator felt, when he sat as a regicide 
jhtdge,—and of that right royal lace 
which he had confronted without re¬ 
lenting, with all its combined expres¬ 
sions, of resignation and resolution, 
Of kingly dignity and Christian sub- 
miasion. 


fast day among the settlers, who were 
imploring God for deliverance from 
an* expected attack of the savages ; 
and they were all assembled in their 
Tude, little meeting-house, around 
which sentinels ^ore kept on patrol. 
The, house of the pastor was only a 
few rods distant; aud probably, 
through the miserably panes that let 
in ail the sun-light of their cellar, 
Gofte watched the invasion the 
Indians, and all the horrors of the 


Time went on, and the Hadley re- fight, till the fires of Dunbar began 
giddee wasted away in their cellar, to burn again in his old veins, and, 
while Dixwell thus flourished like a overcoming his usual caution, sent him 
|ihy-tree in green old age! A letter forth to his last achievement in this 
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world, and perhaps his best. On a 
sudden, as the settlers were giving up 
all for lost, and* about to submit to a 
general massacre, a strange appari¬ 
tion was seen among them exhorting 
them to rally in the name of God. 
An old man, with long white locks, 
and of unusual attire, led the last 
assault with the most daring bravery. 
Not doubting that it was an angel of 
God, they followed up his blows, and 
in a short time repulsed the savages ; 
but their deliverer was gone. No 
clue or trace could be found of his 
coining or going. lie was to thorn 
as Mclchisedek, “ without beginning 
of life, or end of days; 1 ' and their eon- 
firmed superstition that the Lord had 
sent his angel in answer to their 
prayers, though quite in accordance 
with their enthusiasm, was doubtless 
not a little encouraged by the wily 
pastor himself, as an innocent means 
of preventing troublesome inquiries. 
In many parts of New England it was 
long "regarded as a miracle, and the 
final disclosure of the secret has spoiled 
the mystery of a genuine old wives’ 
tale. 

About three years after this, AVlial- 
lcy gave his soul to God, and was 
temporarily buried in the cellar, where 
lie had lived a deatli-in-life of fourteen 
years. Russell was now in a great 
fright, and with good reason, for a 
new crown officer was at work in New 
England, with a zealous determination 
to bring all offenders to justice, and 
if not the; offenders themselves, then 
somebody instead of them. Edward 
Randolph, who has left a judge Jef¬ 
freys’ reputation in America to this 
day, was a .Jehu for the government, 
and-his feelings towards the regicides 
are well touched off by Southey, in 
the words put into his mouth in 
“ Oliver Newman— 

“ Fifteen years, 

They have hid among them the two regi¬ 
cides, 

Shifting from den to cover, as we found 
Where the scent lay. But, earth them 
as they will, . 

I shall unkennel them, and from tlicir 
holes 

Drag them to light and justice.” 

Alarmed by the energetic measures of 
such a man, Goffe, who was now re¬ 
leased from his personal attentions to 
his friend, appears to have departed 


■from Hadley for a time; while Russell; 
gave currency to a report, that wheal 
last seen, he was on his way toward^, 
Virginia. It was soon added, that he* 
had been actually recognised in New’ 
York, in a farmer’s attire, selling cab** ; 
bages; but he probably went no fur**-; 
ther than Newliaveu, where lie wo® 
naturally visit Dixwell, and so 
turned to Hadley, whence his le 
letter bears date, 1679, and where 
undoubtedly died the following year., 
I low the two bodies ever got to 
Newliaven has long beeu the puzzle. 
It seems that Russell buried Goffe at 
first in a grave, dug partly on his 
own premises, and partly on those 
adjoining, intending by this stratagem 
to justify himself, should he ever, be 
forced to deny that the lames were in 
his garden. But, in the years 1680 
and 1684, Randolph’s fury being at 
its height, he probably dug up the 
remains of both the regicides, and' 
sent them to Newliaven, where they 
were interred secretly by Dixwell and 
the common gravedigger of the place* 
Some stipjiose, indeed, that they were 
not removed till the sad results of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion hud 
put the colonists in terror of the inex¬ 
orable Jeffreys. The fate of Lady 
Alicia Lisle,—herself the widow of ft 
regicide,—who had suffered for con¬ 
cealing two of the Duke's followers, 
may very naturally have alarmed the 
prudent Russell, and led him to re¬ 
move all traces of his share in har¬ 
bouring Goffe and Whatley. His 
friendship for, two ‘‘unjust judges” 
seems to have led him to dread the 
acquaintance of a third. As for DuP- 
well, he lived on in Newliaven, main* 
tabling the character of Mr. James 
Davids with great respectability, and 
so quiotly, that Randolph seems never 
to have suspected that a third regtr- 
ci<le was hiding hi America." lie Imd 
one narrow escape, nevertheless, from 
another zealous partisan of the crown, 
quite as lynx-eyed, and even more 
notorious in American history. In 
1086, Sir Edmund Andress paid a 
visit to Newliaven, and was present 
at tiro public worship of the inhabif 
tants, when James Davids did not fail 
to bo in his usual place, nor by his 
dignity of person and demeanour to 
attract the special notice of Sir Ed¬ 
mund, who probably began to think 
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J*e had got scent of Goffe himself* 
After the solemnities wore over, he 
made very particular inquiries as to 
;ith» Tremarkable-looking Worshipper, 
Wfe 'suffered himself to be diverted 
ftp® more searching measures, by the 
Natural and unstudied description 
which Jie received of Mr. Davids and 
his interesting family. It was well 
that they could answer so unaffectedly, 
for Andross was ready to pick a quar- 
jel with them, conceiving himself to , 
have received a great affront at the 
religious exorcise which he had hon¬ 
oured with his presence. It seems 
the clark had felt it his duty to select 
a pstfm not incapable of a double ap¬ 
plication, and which accordingly hadi 
nit Sir Edmund in atenderpart, by sing¬ 
ing “ to the praise and glory of God” 
the somewhat insinuating stave — 

u Why dost tliou, tyrant, boast abroad, 

Thy wicked works to praise." 

\ 

After this, though for forty years the 
righteous blood of a murdered king 
had been crying against him, I)ixwell’s 
hoar hairs ,were suffered to come to the 
g&vc in a peace he had denied to , 
others, in 1688. Meantime, that king 
had lain in his cerements at Windsor, ! 
“ taken away from the evil to come,” ' 
and undisturbed alike by the malice : 
that pursued his name, and the far 
more grievous contempt that fell on 
his martyr-memory from the conduct 
of his two sons, fake as they were to 
his honour, recreant to his pure ex* 
'hmple, and apostate to the holy faith 
tor which he died. Such sous had at 
lasff accomplished for the house of 
l&nqrt that ruin which other enemies 
jhad,/tn vain, endeavoured; and two 
weeks after James Davids was la!c| 
in his grave, came new's which was 
almost enough to w*ake him from the 
dead. “ The glorious Revolution,” 
as it is called, was a “ crowning 
mercy” to the colonies ; and tho 
ftienils of the late regicide now boldly 
produced his will, and submitted it td 
Probate. It devised to Ins heirs a 
considerable estate in England, and 
■described his own style and title as 
“ John Dixwell, alias James Davids, 
of the Priory of Folkestone, in the 
county of Kent, Esquire.” 

After my visit to West Rock, I 
jwent. in tho early twilight to the graves 
$6f the three regicides. I found them 


;■ in the rear of one of the* meeting¬ 
houses, in the square, "very near to¬ 
gether, and scarcely doticeahle in the 
grass. They are each marked by 
rough blocks of stone, having one face 
a little smoothed, and rudely lettered. 
Dixwell’s tomb-stone is far better 
thaij the others, and bears the fullest 
and most legible inscription. It is 
possibly a little more than two* feet 
high, of a red sand-stone, quite thick 
and heavy, and reads thus:—“ I. D. 
Esq., deceased March y e 18th, in 
y* 82" year of his age, 1688-9.” To 
make any thing of Whalley’s raemo- 
( rial, I was obliged to stoop down to 
it, and examine it very closely. I 
copied it, head and foot, into my 
tablets, nor did I notice, at the time, 
any peculiarity, but took down the 
inscription, as I supposed correctly, 
“ 1658, E. W.” While I was busy 
about this, there came along one of the, 
students, escorting a young lady, who 
bending down to the headstone of 
Goffo’sgravcjcxaniincditafowniinutcs 
attentively, and then started up, and 
w ent. aw*ay with her happy protector, 
exclaiming, “ I must leave it to Old 
Mortality, for I can see nothing at 
all.” I found it as she had said, and 
left it without any better satisfaction; 
but, during the evening, happening to 
mention these facts, 1 was shown a 
drawing of both Goffe’s and WJiallcy’s 
memorials; by help of which, on re¬ 
peating my visit early next morning, 
1 observed the very curious marks 
which give them additional interest. 
Looking more carefully at Whalley’s 
headstone, one observes a 7 strongly 
blended with the 5, in the date which 
I had copied; so that it may be read as 
I had taken it, or it may be read 1678, 
the true date of Whalley’s demise. 
This same cipher is repeated on the, 
footstone, and is evidently intentional. 
Nor is the grave of Goffe less curious. 
The stone is at first read, “ M. (1. 80;” 
but, looking closer, you discover a 
superfluous line cut under the M, to 
hint that it must not be taken for 
what it seems. It is in fact a W re¬ 
versed, ancl the, whole means, “ W. G. 
1680; ” the true initials, and date of 
death of William Goffe. IfDixwellwas 
not himself the engraver of these rude 
devices, he doubtless contrived them ; 
and they have well accomplished their 
purpose, of avoiding detection in their 
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own day, and attracting notice In 
oars: 

There was something that touched 
me, in spite of myself, in tlms standing 
by these rode 'graves, and surveying 
the last relicts of men bom far away in 
happy English homes, who once made 
a figure among the great men, and 
were numbered with the lawful sena¬ 
tors of a free and prosperous state! 

I own that, for a moment, I checked 
my impulses* of pity, and thought 
whether it would not be virtuous to 
imitate the Jews in Palestine, who, 
to this day, throw a pebble at Absa¬ 
lom’s pillar, as they pass it in the 
King’s Dale, to show their horror of 
the rebel’s unnatural crime. But I 
finally concluded that it was better 
to be a Christian *In my hate, as well 
as in my love, and to take no worse 
revenge than to recite, over the ashes 
of the regicides, that sweet prayer for 
the 30th of January, which magnifies 
Cod, for the grace given to the royal 
martyr, “ by which he was enabled, 
in a constant meek suffering of all 
barbarous indignities, to resist unto’ 
blood, and then, according to the, 
Saviour’s pattern, to pray for his uiur-^ 
derers.” 

Two hundred years have gone, well- ! 
nigh, and those mean graves continue ' 
in their dishonour, while the monarchy 
which their occupants once supposed 
they had destroyed, is as unshaken 
as ever. Nor must it be. unnoticed, 
that the church which they thought to 
pluck up, root and branch, has borne 


a healthful daughter, that chaunts her . 
venerable service in another hemi- . 
sphere, and so near these very graves , 
that the bones of Gofib and Whalley 
must fairly shake at Christinas, wlifik 
the organ swells, hard-by, with A, 
voices of thronging worshippers, who 
still keep u the superstitious time of- 
the Nativity,” even in the Puritans’ 
own land and city. What a conclu¬ 
sion to iso much crime and bloodshed! 
Such a sepulture—thought I,—in¬ 
stead of a green little barrow, in some 
cpiiet churchyard of England, “fast 
by their fathers^graves! ” Il&djjj^se 
poor men been contented with^Hpc 
and loyalty, such graves they nqgut 
have found, under the eaves of the 
same parish church that registered 
their christening; the very bells tolling 
for their funeral, that pealed when they 
took their brides. IIow much better 
the “ village llampden,” than the 
wide-world’s Whalley ; and how etl- ' 
viable the uncouth rhyme, and the 
yeoman’s honest name, on th^atonie^ 
that loving hands have set, compared, 
with these coward initials, and inc^ 
morials that skulk in the grass! 

Sta, viator, judicem calcas 1 
A judge, before whose unblenching 
face the sacred majesty of Bngland 
once stood upon deliverance, and 
awaited the stern issues of life and 
death; an unjust judge, who, for dar¬ 
ing to sit in judgment, must yet come 
forth from this obscure grave, and give 
answer unto Him who is judge of 
quick and dead. 
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We have lately been surfeited with 
Hfe affairs of that portion of Europe 
south of the Pyrenees, and did intend 
not again to refer, at least for some 
time, to any thing connected with it. 
We are sick of Spanish revolutions, 
disgusted with causeless pronuncia- 
mentos , and corrupt intrigues, weary 
of Madame Mufloz and “ the inno¬ 
cent Isabel,'’ of palace plots and mock 
elegaggg;$>ase ministers and imbecile 
jbflK. We care not the value of a 
jUT of bacallao , if Das Antas the 
Beafded, Schwalbach the German, 
Saldanha the Duke,' or any other 
lead# of Lusitania’s hosts, wins a 
fight or takes^to his heels? Pro¬ 
foundly indifferent is it to us whether 
her corpulent majesty of Portugal, 

^ (eighteen stone by the scale, so she is 
stertitied,) holds on at the.iNecessi- 
dades, or is necessitated and 

’ run on board a British frigate,. 1 ;; Por¬ 
tugal we leave to the care of Colonel 
’Wylde, homoeopathic physician-in¬ 
ordinary to all trans-Pyrennean insur¬ 
rections and civil wars; and Spain 
we coreign to the tender mercies of 
Camarmas, propped by bayonets and • 
inspir. d by the genial influences of 
the T ilerics. Wc have been pestered 
with tnjpse two countries, aud with 
their annual revolutions, reminding us 
of a whrrlw nd in a wasli-tub, until, 
^In impatience of tlieir restless, turbu- 
* lent population, we have come to dis- 
, v Ijke their very names. Nevertheless, 

■ ^ere are a brace of books about the 
^Peninsula, concerning which wc have 
| word to say, although we shall not 
avail ourselves of the opportunity they 
o$Fer to discuss Portuguese rebellions 
and Spanish politics. 

Writers on Spain, long rcsideut in 
.. the country, acquire a horracha twang, 
a smack of the pig-skin, a propensity 
to quaint and proverb-like phrases, 
characteristic of the land they write 
about. The peculiarity is perceptible 
in. the books before us; in both of 
them the racy Castilian flavour reeks 
through the pages. And first — to 


begin with the most worthy—as re¬ 
gards Mr. Ford’s “ Gatherings.” 
There be cooks so cunning in their 
craft, that out of the mangled remains 
of yeatorday’s feast, they concoct a 
second banquet, less in volume, but 
more savoury, than its predecessor. 
This to do, needs both skill aud 
judgment. Spice must be added, 
sauces devised, heavy aud cumbrous 
portions rejected, great ingenuity ex¬ 
ercised, fitly to furnish forth to-day’s 
delicate collation from the fragments 
of yesterday's baked meats. Mr. 
Ford has shown himself an adept in 
the art of literary rechnuffage. Ilia 
masterly aud learned “ Handbook of 
Spain,” having been found by some, 
who Jove to run and read, too small 
in type, too grave in substance, he has 
skimmed its cream, thrown in many 
well-flavoured and agreeable condi¬ 
ments, and presented .the result in one 
compact ami delightful volume. lie 
has at once lightened and condensed 
ids work. Mr. Hughes, the Lisbon 
pilgrim, has gone quite upon another 
tack, lie makes no pretensions to 
brevity or close-packing, but starts 
with a renunciation of method, and an 
avowed determination to be loquacious. 
Dashing off in fine desultory style, 
with a fluent pen, aud a flux of words, 
he proclaims that his sole ambition is 
to amuse, and with that view he pro¬ 
poses to be discursive and parlous. 
Amusing lie certainly is; his irrepres¬ 
sible tendency to exaggeration is ex¬ 
ceedingly diverting, whilst, the excel¬ 
lent terms be is upon with himself, 
frequently compel a smile. His pro¬ 
lixity we can overlook, but avo have 
difficulty in pardoning the questionable 
taste of certain portions of his book. 
In commenting on its defects, Iioav- 
ever, allowances must be made for the 
bad health of the Avriter. Doubtless 
he intends that they should be, for he 
repeatedly informs us that he is 
troubled Avith a pulmonary complaint 
of many years’ standing, "to whicli he 
anticipates, a fatal termination. “ I 
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strive,” he says, “ to escape, by ob¬ 
servation of the outer world, and of 
mankind, from tho natural tendency 
to brood over misfortune, and seek to 
discover in occupation that cheerful¬ 
ness which would be inevitably lost 
in an unemployed existence, and in 
dwelling on the phases of my illness.” 
IV hat can we say after such an appeal 
to our feelings? how criticise with 
severity a book written under these 
circumstances ? If we hint incredulity 
as to the gravity of the author’s 
malady, we shall be classed with those 
unfeeliug persons, “ whose levity and 
heartlessness not only refuse to sym¬ 
pathise, but often even doubt if my 
sickness be real.” Truly, when we 
learn that between the months of Sep¬ 
tember and December last, the sick 
man travelled fifteen hundred miles— 
the latter portion of the distance 
through districts where be was com¬ 
pelled to rough it—exposed to fre¬ 
quent vicissitudes of temperature, and 
to the unhealthy climate of Madrid— 
sudden death to consumptive patients 
—eating, according to his own record, 
with the appetite of a muleteer, 
“ rushing into ventas, and roaring 
lustily for dinner,” (videvol. i. p. 2tMi,) 
— holding furious discussions in 
coffee-houses, and winding them up, 
after utterly extinguishing his op¬ 
ponents, with Propagandist harangues 
eight pages loug, (ibid. p. ti.'U,)—aud, 
finally, writing — in the intervals of 
his journey, we presume,—the two 
buLky and closely printed volumes 
now upon our table, wo must say that 
many persons in perfect health would 
rejoice to vie with so sturdy an in¬ 
valid. We do hope, therefore, and 
incline to believe, that the yellow 
flag thus despondingly hung out is a 
false signal; that JVlr. Hughes, if not 
to be ranked altogether under the 
head of imaginary valetudinarians, is 
at any rate in a far Jpgs desperate 
state than he imagines ; and that he 
will live long, long enough to amend 
his style, refiue his tone, aud write a 
book as commeudable in all respects 
as this one often is for its fun and 
originality. 

It is very unfavourable to the 
“ Overland Journey,” that its coinci¬ 
dence of publication aud similarity of 
subject with the “ Gatherings from 
■Spain,” render a comparison between 


them scarcely avoidable. A com¬ 
parison with so elegant and scholarly 
a book as Mr. Ford’s, very few works 
on the Peninsula that have come 
under our notice could .advan¬ 
tageously sustain. But, after * due 
missing all idea of establishing a con¬ 
trast, we still find much to quarrel 
with in Mi-. Hughes’s recent produc¬ 
tion. It is careless, often flippant, 
sometimes even coarse, and as we 
read, we regret that a shrewd obser¬ 
ver aud intelligent man should thus 
run into caricature, and neglect the 
proprieties expected from ail who 
present themselves in print hefoB gkjbk e 
public. Against these he offends at 
tiie very outset. Scarcely has lie put 
foot in France, wheu he begins his 
comments on the fair sex, in which, 
whilst aiming at acuteness and wit, 
he displays very little delicacy. 
Neither are his inferences the most 
charitable. The young ladies at 
Havre, who, to preserve their drapery 
from mud and dust, display, accord¬ 
ing to the universal French custom, 
some inches of their very handsome 
legs, are assumed to do so at mam¬ 
ma's instigation, aud to ensnare hus¬ 
bands. “ She is not more than 
seventeen, and appears to have no 
consciousness — her face all seeming 
simplicity aud serenity, as are those 
of most French unmarried misses, 
(after marriage it is a little t’other.) 
llow ridiculous to suppose that she is 
not conscious of her exquisite shapes!” 
Mr. Hughes has a shocking opinion of 
the maidens of Gaul, whose conduct 
towards him seems to have been, 
somewhat indecorous. “ Very young 
girls abroad appear to have attained. 
to consciousness, and often laugh out 
if you only give them a casual glance.” 
We know not whether there is my 
thing especially mirth-provoking in 
the glances of our lively invalid, but 
this is the first time we have heard 
toll of such very unbecoming be¬ 
haviour on the part of respectable 
young French women. The next in¬ 
sinuation we stumble upon is of a dif¬ 
ferent nature, although it would 
scarcely be more relished by its ob¬ 
jects. Mr. Hughes is at Faria, in¬ 
dulging in a JiCmerie on the Boule¬ 
vards, and taking notes of the latest 
fashions. u The dresses are now 
worn extravagantly high, stuck up 
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Into the throat, and suggesting a sus¬ 
picion that there may be something 
blotchy underneath To say nothing 
of the suggestive and unsavoury na¬ 
ture. of this remark, we are quite 
ffazzled to know what would satisfy 
so captious a critic. One lady shows 
"her ankle, and is set down as an im¬ 
modest schemer; another covers her 
neck, and is suspected of a cutaneous 
affection. On a par with such an in¬ 
ference, is the gross account of an 
alabaster gronp in a shop window, and 
the wit of the conjecture whether Dr. 
Toothache, who attends to the “ teeth, 
gums, tongue, throat, &c., has any 
cure for a long tongue, or if hejtatrhes 
the gums with gum 'elastic!" Such 
stuff as this wonid hardly pass muster 
in familiar conversation, or in a gos¬ 
sipping letter to an intimate friend; 
but in a printed book, intended, 
doubtless, for the perusal of thousands, 
ft is sadly out of place. It is a relief 
to revert from it to the strong good 
sense and graceful raillery of Mr. 
Ford’s pages. 

Sure, where all is good, to fall in a 
pleasant place, we open the “ Gather¬ 
ings” at random. Upon what have 
we-stumbled? Railroads. Interest¬ 
ing to Threadneedle Street. True 
that the mania days are past, when 
on English capitalist caught at any 
new line puffed by a plausible pros¬ 
pectus, however impossible the gra¬ 
dients and desolate the district. 
Nevertheless, and in case of relapse, 
r word or two about the practicability 
of Spanish railroads will not be out 
of place. Mr. Ford is a man who 
knows Spain thoroughly: that none 
can doubt. Neither can there be any 
question of his veracity and impar¬ 
tiality. Whatever interest he might 
have to cry up such projects, he can 
have none to ciy them down. We, 
therefore, recommend all persons who 
have not already made up their minds 
as to the bubble nature of Peninsular 
railway schemes, to send forthwith to 
Mr. Murray for a copy of the “ Ga¬ 
therings,” and to read thrice, with 
profound attention, the last six pages 
of Chapter Five. They may also 
glance at pages 8 and 18, and learn, 
what the majority of them are pro¬ 
bably ignorant of, that the Peninsula is 
an agglomeration of mountains, divided 
by Spanish geographers into seven 
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distinct chains, all more or less con¬ 
nected with each other, and having 
innumerable branches and off-shoots. 
Notwithstanding this very discourag¬ 
ing configuration of the land, “ there 
is,” says Mr. Ford, “just now much 
talk of railroads, tmd splendid official 
and other documents are issued, by 
which ‘ the whole country is to be in¬ 
tersected (on paper) with a net-work 
of rapid and bowling-green commu¬ 
nications,’ which are to create a ‘per¬ 
fect homogeneity amongst Spaniards.’ ” 
The absurdity of this last notion is 
only appreciable by those who know 
the vast differences that exist, in 
character, interests, feelings, and even 
race, between the different provinces 
of Spain. Time, tranquillity, and a 
secure and paternal government, may 
eventually produce the blending deem¬ 
ed so desirable, and railways would 
of course largely contribute to the 
same end, could they be made. But 
to say nothing of the mountains, there 
are a few other impediments nearly as 
formidable. Spain is an immense 
country, thinly peopled, whose inha¬ 
bitants travel little, and whose com¬ 
merce is unimportant. And, more¬ 
over, projectors of Peninsular rails 
have reckoned without a certain two- 
legged animal, indigenous to the soil, 
and known as the muleteer. To 
this gentleman is at present commit¬ 
ted the whole inland carryiug trade of 
Spain. What will he say when he 
finds his occupation gone V how will 
he get his chick peas and sausage 
when he has been run off the road by 
steam ? Mr. Fowl opines that he, as 
well as the smuggler, who also will 
he seriously damaged by the intro¬ 
duction of locomotives 1 , will turn rob¬ 
ber or patriot,—the two most trouble¬ 
some classes in all Spain. As to 
prevailing on him to act as guard to 
a railway carriage, to trim lamps, 
ticket portmanteaus, or stand with 
outstretched arm by the road-side, 
the idea will only be entertained by 
persons who know notiiing cither of 
Spain or Spanish muleteers. By the 
side of the line he doubtless would 
often be found; hat not as a telegraph 
to warn of danger. In his new capa¬ 
city of brigand, his look-out would tx 
for the purses of the passengers.. H< 
could hardly stop an express train ii 
the old Finchley style of presentinj 
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himself and his pistol at the carriage 
window, but a few stones and tree- 
trunks would answer the purpose as 
well. “ A handful of opponents," 
says Mr. Ford, “ in any cistus-grown 
waste, may at any time, in live 
minutes, break up the road, stop 
the train, stick the s'teker, and burn 
the engines in their own fire, parti¬ 
cularly smashing the luggage-train.” 
To English ears this may sound like 
absurd exaggeration. Wc have diffi¬ 
culty in imagining a gang of stago- 
coachmcn, even though they have 
been puffed off their boxes by the 
mighty blast of steam, combining, 
under the orders of Captain Brown 
or Jones, the gentleman driver of 
some Cambridge, Rockingham, or 
Brighton bang-up, to build barricades 
across railways and pick off engineers 
from behind a quickset hedge. Here 
there would be no impunity for such 
malefactors \ their campaign against 
innovation would speedily conduct 
them to Newgate and the hulks. Not 
so in the Peninsula, where roads aro 
few, police defective, and where, at 
the present time, smugglers and other 
notorious law-breakers strut upon the 
crown of the causeway, appear boldly 
in towns, and hold themselves in every 
respect for as honest men as their 
neighbours. But it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that popular opposition, proba¬ 
ble, almost certain, as it is, to be met 
with in such a half African, semi- 
civilized country, would be held worth 
a moment’s consideration by the 
dashing schemers who propose to 
cover the Peninsula with iron arteries. 
The audacity of those persons is only 
to be equalled by their consummate 
geographical ignorance, severtd in¬ 
stances of which are shown up with 
much humour and irony by the author 
of the “ Gatherings.” Some of the 
most notoriously absurd of the schemes 
set afloat, have had their origin with 
Englishmen, of whom, since the close 
of the civil war, and especially within 
the last year or two, a vast munber 
have betaken themselves to Spain, to 
follow up ventures more or less hope¬ 
ful or hopeless. Owing to a long 
peace, to a rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion, and to the daily-increasing diffi¬ 
culty^ of fortune-making, the class 
Adventurer has of late years, both 
in this country and the sister king¬ 


dom, greatly augmented its numbers. 
This is evident from the throng of 
unemployed and aspiring gentlemen 
ever ready to engage in any under¬ 
taking, however desperate and doubt¬ 
ful of success. Let a clandestine ex¬ 
pedition be contemplated to aquae 
hole-and-corner state or antipodean 
republic, and up start a host of mettle-, 
some cavaliers, from all ranks and' 
classes, including Irish lords and 
English baronets and squires of low 
degree, having all fought in three o# 
four services, more or Less piratical or 
illegitimate, all bearded like the pard, 
and be-ribboned lijic maypoles, and all 
eager once more to rush to the tray, 
and signalise themselves under a 
foreign banner. These are specimens 
of the adventurer bellicose, the Mike 
Lambournes and JDuguld Dalgottys 
of the nineteenth century. Of a more 
calculating and ambitious class is the 
adventurer speculative, who possesses 
a Do listers wiv el aptitude for discover-, 
iug mines, devising railways, project¬ 
ing canals, and the like undertakings. 
Spain has of late been favoured with 
the attentions of many of these gen¬ 
tlemen, flying at every thing, from a 
common sewer to a coal mine, an 
omnibus company to a hundred leagues- 
of railway. With geniuses of this 
stamp have originated some of the im¬ 
practicable projects so eagerly caught 
at by English capitalists, whose un¬ 
employed cash had mounted, as Mr. 
Ford expresses it, from their pockets 
to then* heads. We know not who 
was the projector of that most mag¬ 
nificent scheme to connect Madrid 
with the Atlantic, in defiance of such 
trifling impediments as the Guada- 
rama range and the Asturian Alps, 
but we learn from the “ Gatlierings” 
that he was “ to receive £40,000 fin* 
the cession of his plan to the company, 
and actually did receive £25,000, 
which, considering the difficulties, 
natural and otherwise, must be con¬ 
sidered an inadequate remuneration.” 
Unfortunately, when he sold his plan, 
he did not show the buyers how to 
surmount the difficulties; and indeed 
he would have been puzzled to do so, 
since they subsequently proved in¬ 
surmountable. Bat the whole of the 
facts relating to Spanish railroads tie 
in a nutshell, and may be set forth in 
ten lilies. Neither by the nature of 
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Its surface, nor by amount of pepula- 
■ tion and importance of trade, is Spain 
adapted to receive this greatest inven¬ 
tion of the present century. As to a 
regular system of railways, diverging 
ftom Madrid to the frontiers and prin¬ 
cipal seaport towns, on the plan laid 
down for France, it is not to be 
thought of, and can never be accom¬ 
plished. And with respect to those 
lines which might be made, along the 
valleys, and by following the course of 
%vers, the country is not yet. ripe for 
them. Spain has not yet been able 
to get canals ; her highroads, worthy 
-of the name, are few and far between, 
leading only from the capital to coast 
or frontier, whilst cross roads and 
communications between towns arc 
for the most part mere mmitios de 
herradura , horse-shoe or bridle roads 
-of a wretched description. A few 
short lines of cheap construction over 
level tracts, and favoured by peculiar 
circumstances, such as a populous 
district, the proximity of large towns, 
or of a country unusually rich in 
natural productions, are the only 
railways that can as yet be under¬ 
taken in Spain without, certainty of 
heavy loss. The line between Madrid 
and Aranjuez is the only one, Mr. 
Ford thinks, at all likely to be at 
present carried out. 

Wo have been greatly delighted 
Ifritli the pictures scattered through 
Mr. Ford’s book, pictures that owe 
nothing to pencil or graver, half pages 
of letter press placing before our eyes, 
with the brilliant minuteness of a riciily- 
oolourcd and highly-finished painting, 
men, things, and scenes character¬ 
istic of Spain. Amongst these, the 
sketch of the muleteer, that errant 
descendant of the old Moriseo car¬ 
riers, is full of life ; and we defy the 
brush of the most cunning artist to 
bring the man, in all his peculiarities, 
more vividly before ns than is done 
by Mr. Ford’s vigorous and graceful 
pen and ink touches. We see the long 
line of tall mules, with dusty flanks 
and wcH-poised burdens, winding 
their way over some rugged sierra, or 
across a weary despoblado, their gay 
worsted head-gear nodding in the sun¬ 
beams, the tinkle of their innumer¬ 
able bells mingling with the mournful 
song of their conductor, to which, 
whfcn. the latter, weary of striding 


beside his beasts, mounts aloft upon 
the bales for a temporary rest, is 
added the monotonous thrum of a 
guitar. The song is as unceasing as 
the bells, unless when interrupted by 
a pull at the wine hota, or by the nar¬ 
ration of some wild story of bandit 
crnelty or contrabandist daring. ‘ ‘ The 
Spanish muleteer is a fine fellow; he 
is intelligent, active, and enduring; 
he braves hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold, mnd and dust; be works as 
hard as his cattle, never robs or Is 
robbed; and whilst his betters in this 
land put off every thing till to-mor¬ 
row, except bankruptcy, he is punc¬ 
tual and honest.'’ Mr. Ford’s book 
will hardly find much favour in the 
country of which it treats. It tells 
too many home truths. We have 
heard his “ Hand-book’’ found fault 
with by Spaniards, although it was evi¬ 
dent they were puzzled where to attack 
him, and equally so that their hyper¬ 
critical censure of certain trifling in¬ 
accuracies, real or imaginary, was 
merely a mode of venting their vexa¬ 
tion at the shrewdness, wit, ami 
delicious impertinence with which ho 
Shows up the national vices and 
foibles. He dives into the most se¬ 
cret recesses of the Spanish charac¬ 
ter, and w hilst admitting its good 
points, probes its weakness with 
an unsparing hand. No people ill 
the world entertain such an arro¬ 
gant overstrained good opinion of 
themselves and their country as Spa¬ 
niards. To iiear them refer to Spain, 
one would imagine it to be the first 
kingdom in the world, combining the 
advantages of all the most civilized 
and flourishing countries in Europe. 
Wc here speak of tin*, masses; of 
course there is an enlightened and 
clear-sighted minority, that sees and 
deplores its fallen condition. But 
the popular notion is the other 
way. “ Who says Spain, says every 
thingso runs the proverb. And yet 
.whilst they month about, lisp ail a, 
and exalt it, not in the way of an 
empty boast, which the utterer 
believeth not, but in ftill conviction 
of the good foundation of their vaunts, 
above all the kingdoms of the earth, 
they are, in feet, the least homo¬ 
geneous nation in existence, **-- the 
least patriotic, in the comprehen¬ 
sive sense of the word. Nowhere 
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are distinctions of provinces so strong- peatecl acts, of dishonesty, which, 
ly marked, in no country arc so many under a good government, and with a 
antipathies to be found between inha- proper administration of their immense 
bitants of different districts. “ Like resources, they would never have been 
the German, they may sing and spout tempted to perpetrate. Under the 
about Fatherland: in both cases the present plan, • however, with their 
theory is splendid, but in practice each absurd tariff, the parent of the ad- 
Spaniard thinks his own province or mirably organised system of smug- 
town the best in the Peninsula, and gling that supplies the whole country 
himself the finest fellow in it.” The with foreign commodities, and reduces 
patriotisme du docker , with which the customs revenue to a tithe of 
French provincials have been re- what it might be made, we see no 
proachcd, but which, in France, the possible exit for Spain from the laby- 
systeui of centralisation has done so rinth of financial embarrassment in 
much to eradicate, the prejudice which which dishonesty and corruption have 
narrows a man’s sympathies to his plunged her. Slie resembles a rock- 
owu country or department, is extra- less spendthrift, who, having ex- 
ordinarily conspicuous in Spaniards, hausted In's credit and ruined his 
It is traceable to various causes; to character amongst honest money- 
the former divisions of the country, lenders, lias been compelled to resort 
when it consisted of several kingdoms, to Jews and usurers, and who now, 
independent and jealous of each other ; when the days of his hot youth and 
to want of convenient communications micalculating dissipation are past, and 
and to the stay-at-home habits of the he jyislies to redeem his character and 
people; and also to the unimportance compound with liis creditors, lacks 
of tiie capital, which title has been so resolution to economise, and judg- 
fmjuenlly transferred from city to city, nient to avail himself of, the resources 
When one Spaniard talks of another of his encumbered but fertile estates, 
as his countryman, he does not refer The debts of Spain are stated by Mr. 
to their being bo f h Spaniards, lint Ford at about two hundred and eighty 
means that both arc from the same millions sterling, this estimate being 
province. “ The much used phrase, based on reports laid before parlia- 
* Kapaftolismo,’ ’’ says Mr. Ford, who meat in 1844 by Mr. Maogregor. 
Is very hard upon the poor Dons on The statement, however, whose pos¬ 
t-ills head, “ expresses rather a dislike sible exaggeration, owing to llio 
of foreign dictation, and the self- difficulty of getting at correct infor- 
ostimution of Spaniards, ‘ Espailoles motion, is admitted in the “ Gather- 
sobre. todos,’ than any real patriotic ings,” is fiei*cely contradicted by an 
love of country, however liigidy they anonymous correspondent, whose 
rate its excellencies and superiority to letter Mr. Ford prints at the end of 
every other one under heaven.his volume. Some of the assertions 
So much for a go off. We find this of this u Friend of Trut h ” (so he 
in the first chapter, and few of the signs himself) are so astonishing, as 
subsequent ones conclude without utterly to disprove his right to the 
some similar rap oil the knuckles for title. According to him, the whole 
the countrymen of Don Quixote ; Spanish debt is less than a fourth of 
raps always dexterously applied, ami the sum above set down, the country 
in most instances well deserved. On is very rich, quite able to meet her 
Spanish securities, (to use a mis- trifling engagements, and Spanish 
nomer,) whether loan, land, or rail, stock is a fortune to whomsoever is 
ami on the unremitting punctuality of ( lucky enough to possess it! After 
Spanish finance ministers, Mr. Ford this, it was supererogatory on the 
is particularly severe, and not with- part of the unknown letter-writer to 
ont good cause. The Hispanica Jides inform us that lie is a large holder of 
of the present day may well rival the the valuable bonds he so highly 
Punicafdes of the ancients. It has esteems, and whose rise to their 
become as proverbial. Painful is it proper price, about 60 or 70, he 
to behold a people, possessing so confidently predicts. Crumbs of coin- 
many noble qualities, held up to the fort these, for the creditors of insol- 
scorn of surrounding nations for re- vent Spain, Nevertheless, Mr. Ford 
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Persists in his incredulity as to the 
Etymny prospects of Peninsular bond¬ 
holders; and , whilst hoping that the 
bright visions of his anonymous 
friend may be fully and promptly 
realised, declares his extreme distaste 
for Any thing in the shape of Spanish 
stock, whether active, passive, or 
deferred. “ Beware,” he says, in his 
pithy and convincing style, 1t of Spanish 
Stock, for, in spite of official records, 
document 0s, and arithmetical mazes, 
which, intricate as an Arabesque 
pattern, look well on paper without 
being intelligible; in spite of ingeni¬ 
ous conversions, fundings of interest, 
&c. &c. the thimblerig is always tlie 
same. And this is the‘question: — 
Since national credit depends on 
national good faith, and 'surplus in¬ 
come, how can a country pay interest 
on debts, whose revenues have long 
been, and now arc, miserably insuffi¬ 
cient for the ordinary expenses^ of 
government? You canuot get blood 
from a stone; ex nihilo ni/ul Jit." 
After which warning, coming from 
such a quarter, sane persons on the 
look-out for an investment will, wo 
imagine, as soon think of making it 
in Glenmutchkin railway shares, as 
in the dishonoured paper of all- 
promising, non-performing Spain. 

The popular notion prevalqpt in 
England, and still more so in France, 
that Spain is an unsafe country to 
travel in, is energetically combated 
by Mr. Ford. It, of course, would be 
higbly impolitic in the author of a 
hand-book to admit that, in the couu- 
tiy he described, tlie chances were 
about equal whether a man got to lus 
journey’s end with a whole throat or 
a cut one. But this consideration, 
we are sure, has had no weight with 
Mr. Ford, both of whose books are 
equally adapted to amuse by an Eng¬ 
lish fireside or to be useful on a 
Spanish highway. His contempt for 
the exaggerated statements and cause¬ 
less terrors of tourists leads him, how¬ 
ever, rather into the opposite extreme. 
Believe him, and there is scarcely a 
robber in the Peninsula, although he 
admits that thieves abound, •chiefly 
to be found in confessional boxes, 
lawyers’ chambers, and government 
offices. The naivete of the following 
is amusing:—He speaks of travel¬ 
lers who, by scraping together and 


recording every idle talc, gleaned 
from the gossip of muleteers and 
chatter of coffee-houses, “keep up the 
notion entertained in many counties 
of England, that the -whole Penin¬ 
sula is peopled with banditti. If 
such were the case society could not 
exist.” The assertion is undeniable. 
Equally so is it that in a country 
where civil war so lately raged, and 
where, until a very recent date, revo¬ 
lutions were still rife, where a large 
portion of the population lives by the 
lawless and demoralising.profession of 
smuggling, where the police is bad, 
where roads are long and solitary and 
mountains many, highwaymen must 
abound and travelling be unsafe. 
That it is so, may be ascertained by 
a glance at any file of Spanish news¬ 
papers. And the peculiar state of 
Spain, its liability to the petty insur¬ 
rections and desperate attempts of 
exiled parties and pretenders, en¬ 
courages the growth of robber bands, 
who cloak their villanous calling with 
a political banner. These insurgents, 
Carlists, Progresista, or whatsoever 
they may style themselves, act npon 
the broad principle that those who are 
not with them are against them, and 
consequently are just as dangerous 
and disagreeable to meet as mere 
vulgar marauders of the “ stand and 
deliver” sort, who fight upon their own 
account, without pretending to defend 
the cause either of King or Kaiser, liber¬ 
ty or absolutism. At the same time 
to believe, as many do, that of travel¬ 
lers in Spain the unrobbed are the 
exceptions or even the minority, is a 
gross absurdity, and the delusion 
arises from the romancing vein in 
which scribbling tourists are apt to 
indulge. It is certayi that nearly all 
travellers, especially French ones, 
who take a run of a month or two in 
the Peninsula, and subsequently print 
the eventful history of their ramble, 
think it indispensable to introduce at 
^east one robber adventure, as having 
occurred to themselves or come within 
their immediate cognisance. And if 
they cannot manage to get actually 
robbed, positively put down with 
their noses in the mud, whilst their 
carpet bags are rummaged, and their 
Chub-locks smashed by gloomy ruf¬ 
fians with triple-charged blunder- 
busses, and knives like scythe-blades, 
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they at least get up a narrow escape. 
They encounter a troop of thorough¬ 
bred bandits, unmistakable purse- 
takers, fellows with slouched hats, 
truculent mustaches and ride at 
saddle-bow, who lower at them from 
beneath bushy brows, and are on the 
point of commencing hostilities, when 
the well-timed appearance of a picket 
of dragoons, or perhaps the hold 
countenance of the travellers them¬ 
selves, makes them change their pur¬ 
pose and ride surlily by. Mr. Ford 
shows how utterly, groundless these 
alarms usually are. Most Spaniards, 
when they mount their horses for a 
journey, discard long-tailed coats mid 
Paris hats, and revert in great mea¬ 
sure to the national costume as it is 
still to be found in country places. 
A broad-brimmed, pointed hat, with 
velvet band and trimmings—the 
genuine melodramatic castor—protects 
head and face from the sun; a jacket, 
frequently of sheepskin, overalls, 
often of a half-military cut and colour, 
and a red sash round the waist, com¬ 
pose the habitual attire of Spanish 
wayfarers. Such a dress is not usual 
out of Spain, and to French and 
English imaginations does not suggest 
the idea of domestic habits and 
regular tax-paying. And when the 
cavaliers thus accoutred possess olive 
or chocolate complexions, with dark 
flashing eyes and a considerable 
amount of beard, and arc elevated 
upon demi-pique saddles, whose hol¬ 
sters may or may not contain “ pistols 
as long as my arm,” whilst some of 
thoii' number have perhaps fowling- 
pieces slung on their shoulder, it is 
scarcely surprising if the English 
Cockney or Parisian badaud mistakes 
them tor the banditti whom he lias 
dreamed about ever since he 
crossed the Bidassoa or landed at 
Cadiz. And upon encounters of this 
kind, and incidents of vciy little more 
gravity, repeated, distorted, and 
hngely exaggerated, are founded five- 
sixths of the robber stories to which 
poor Spain is indebted for its popular 
reputation of a country of cut-throats 
and highwaymen. 

Amongst the measures adopted for 
the extirpation of banditti, was the 
establishment of the guardias civiles , 
a species of gendarmerie, dressed upon 
the French model, and who, from 
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their stations in towns, patrol the 
roads and wander about the country 
in the same prying and important 
style observable amongst their breth¬ 
ren of the cocked hat north of the 
Pyrenees. Spaniards have a sneaking 
regard for bold robbers, whom they 
look upon as half-brothers of the con 3 * : 
trabandist—that popular, hero of the 
Peninsula: they have also an innate# 
dislike of policemen, and a still * 
stronger one for every tiling French. 
They have bestowed upon the Frenchi¬ 
fied guardias the appellations of poli- 
zones ,—a word borrowed from their 
neighbours, — arid of hijos de Luis 
Felipe , sons of Louis Philippe. 

“ Spaniards,” saitli Richard Ford, 

“ are full of dry humourhe might 
have added, and of sharp wit. No¬ 
thing' escapes them: they arc ever 
ready with a sarcasm on public men 
and passing events, and when offended, 
especially when their pride is hurt, 
they become savage in tlieir satire. 
When it was attempted to force Count 
Trapani upon Spain as a husband for 
the Queen, tlie indignation of the 
people burst out in innumerable jokes 
and current allusions, any thing but 
flattering to the Neapolitan prince. 
Every thing filthy and disgusting re¬ 
ceived his name. In the Madrid 
coffee-houses, when a dirty table was 
to be wiped, the cry was invariably 
for a Trapani , instead of a trapo , the 
Spanish word for a dishclout or rag 
used for the most undcan purposes. 
Since then, the Duke of Montpensier 
has come in for his share of insulting 
jests. The Madrilciios got an un¬ 
founded notion that he was short¬ 
sighted, aud made the most of it; 
Mr. Hughes was at a bull-fight where 
one of the hulls showed the white 
feather, and ran from the picador . 

“ The crowd instantly exclaimed, 

‘ Fuera el toro Monpensecrl Fueza 
Monpensecr! Turn him out 1’ They; 
used to call every lame dog aud donkey 
a Trapani; and now every blind ani¬ 
mal is sure to be christened a Mon* 
penseer .” 

If the danger to which peaceable 
travellers arc exposed, in Spain, from 
the knives of robbers, be considerably 
less than is generally believed, great; 
peril is often incurred at the hands of i 
men who wield catting weapons pro¬ 
fessedly for the good of their species. 

2 a 
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Hie ignorance and inefficiency of 
Spanish surgeons* and physicians is 
notorious, and admitted even by their 
countrymen, who, it has already been 
shown, are not prone to expose the 
nakedness of the land. “ The base, 
Woody, and brutal Sangradoa of 
Spain,” says Mr. Ford, “have long 
boon the butts of foreign and domestic 
novelists, who spoke many a true 
wordin their jests.” ‘ The eagerness 
with which Spaniards have recourse 
to French and English medical men 
whom chance throws in their way, 
proves how low they estimate the 
skill and science of their profes¬ 
sional countrymen. Many a naval 
surgeon whose ship has lieen stationed 
>n the Spanish coast, could tell 
strange tales of the fatal ignorance he 
lias had opportunity to observe 
imongst the native faculty. It will 
ae remembered bow Zuinalacarregui, 
whose wound would have offered 
ittle difficulty to an English village 
practitioner, was hurried out of the 
world by the butchering manoeuvres 
rf his conclave of Spanish quacks and 
ncdicos, terms too often synonymous. 
fiLnd it may be remarked, that in 
Spain, where there has been so much 
ighting during the last fifteen years, 
amputated persons are more rarely 
met with than in countries that have 
arjoyed comparative peace during the 
same period. The natural inference 
that the unlucky soldier whose leg 
>r arm has. been shattered by the 
many’s fire, usually dies under this 
Hands of unskilful operators. “ All 
Spaniards,” Mr. Ford remarks, “ are 
ftery dangerous with the knife, and 
nore particularly if surgeons. At no 
neriod were Spaniards careful even of 
heir own lives, and much less of 
hose of others, being a people of un- 
;ender bowels.” If the Peninsula 
ittrgeon is reckless and destructive 
vith Ms steel, the physician, on the 
>ther hand, is usually overcautious 
frith his chugs. Almond-milk and 
vegetable decoctions, impotent to cure 
>r aggravate disease, are prominent 
emedies in the Spanish phannaco- 
MBtap' sriaerals are looked upon with 
twa, and the timid tisane practice of 
fe&Jtanch school is exaggerated to 
dMtorffity. Upon the principle of 
feeping edged tools out of the hands 
it children, it is perhaps just as well 
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that Spanish doctors do not venture 
to meddle with the strong drugs com¬ 
monly used iu England. Left to na»- 
ture, with whose operation asses’-milk 
and herb-broth can in few cases inter¬ 
fere, the invalid has at least a chance 
of cure. 

Unassailed by either variety of 
Spanish bloodletlors, the doctor or the 
bandit, Mr. Hughes pursued, in 
high spirits and great good humour, 
his long and leisurely journey from 
Iruu to Lisbon, via Madrid. Wo left 
him at Paris, strolling in the passages, 
dining with his friends of the Chari - 
vari, frequenting the. foyer de V opera, 
leading, in short, rather a gay life for 
a man in such delicate health; we 
take him up again upon his own fa¬ 
vourite battle-ground of the Peninsula, 
where we like him far better than in 
the French metropolis. At Burgos 
lie is in great feather, winning hearts 
by the dozen, frightening the garrison 
by sketching the fortress, waging a 
victorious warfare of words at the 
tabh-d'hutc , and playing pranks 
which will doubtless cause him to 
be long remembered in the ancient 
capital of Castile: There the maid of 
the inn, a certain black-eyed Fran- 
cisea, fell desperately in love*with 
him, and so far forgot maidenly re¬ 
serve as to confess her flame. “ She 
had large and expressive eyes,” says 
the fortunate man, “ and had tried 
their power on me repeatedly, and the 
like, 1 am bound to say, (in narrating 
this truthful history,) did sundry Bur- 
galese dames and damsels of more 
pretensions and loftier state.” These 
were far from being.the sole triumphs 
acliievcd at Burgos by this lover of 
truth, and loved-one of the ladies, 
lie managed to' excite the suspicions 
of the whole- population, especially 
of the police, who set spies to dog 
him. He was taken for a political 
agent, a propagandist, and at last for 
a diplomatist of the first water, and 
secretary of legation at Madrid. The 
origin of these suspicions was trace¬ 
able to his disregard of a ridiculous 
and barbarous prejudice, a relic of 
orieutalism worthy of the Sandwich 
islanders, still in force amongst Span¬ 
iards. “ Nothing throughout the length 
and breadth of the land ” — we quote 
from Mr. Ford — “ creates greater 
suspicion or jealousy Ilian a stranger’s 
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making drawings, or writing down 
notes in a book whoever is observed 
‘ taking plans,’ or * mapping the coun¬ 
try,’—for such are the expressions of 
the simplest pencil sketch,—is thought 
to be an engineer, a spy, or, at all events, 
to be about no good.” Mr. Hughes 
was caught taking notes; forthwith 
Burgos was up in arms, whilst he, 
on discovering the sensation made by 
his sketch-book, and by his free ex¬ 
pression of political opinions, did his 
utmost to increase the mysterious 
interest attached to him. fie gal¬ 
loped about the castle, book and 
pencil in hand, making imaginary 
sketches of bastions and ravelins; he 
talked liberalism by the bushel, and 
raved againsttheMontpensier alliance. 
The results of the triumphant logic 
with which he electrified a brigadier- 
general, a colonel, and the whole com¬ 
pany at his hotel, are recorded by 
him in a note. It will be seen that 
they were not unimportant. “ 1 have 
the satisfaction to state that the words 
which I said that day bore good fruit 
subsequently, for the Ayuntainienlo 
of Burgos declined to vote any taxa¬ 
tion for extraordinary expenses to 
commemorate the Duke of Mont- 
peuSier’s marriage.” A dangerous 
man is the overland traveller to Lis¬ 
bon, and we are no way surprised 
that, at Madrid, Seiler Chico, chief of 
police, vouchsafed him his special at¬ 
tention, and even called upon him to 
inquire whether ho did not intend to 
get up a commotion on the entrance 
of the Infanta’s bridegroom. Mr. 
Bulwer also, aware that a book was 
In embryo, and anxious for a patro¬ 
nising word in its pages, paid liis 
court to the author by civilities, “ all 
of which I carefully abstained from 
accepting, except one formal dinner, 
to which I first clecliuod going; but, on 
receiving a renewal of the invitation, 
could not well refbain from appearing. 
. . ... . I have had six years’ 

experience of foreign diplomatists, 
and know that the dinner was pressed 
on me a second time for the very pur¬ 
pose of committing me to a particular 
line of observation.” After this, let 
any one tell us that Mr. Hughes has 
not fulfilled his promise of being amus¬ 
ing. Unfettered by obligations, he 
runs full tilt at poor Mr. Bulwer, the 
fatal error of whose career is, he says, 


an excessive opinion of himself. This, 
fault must be especially odious to the 
author of the “ Journey to Lisbon,” 
The Britisli ambassador at Madrid, 
we are told, by his vanity and lack of 
energy, left full scope for the active 
and tortuous intrigues of M. Bresson, 
who fairly juggled and outmanoeuvrad 
him. “ The marriages were arranged 
in his absence. He was not consult^ 
ed on the question, nor was its deei-' 
ision submitted to him; and when the 
news, on the following day, reached 
the British legation, after having 
become previously known to the me¬ 
tropolis, our minister was at Cara- 
banchal! (one of his country-houses.) 
Then, indeed, he became very active?? 
and displayed much ex post facto 
energy, writing a series of itiplomatic 
notes and protests, in one of which 
lie went the length of saying, ‘ Had 
he known this result, he would have 
voted for Don Carlos instead of Queen 
Isabel,’—for even the ambassador 
cannot lose, sight, of the individual, -y- 
‘ when he (Mr. Bulwer) was member 
of Parliament!’” Hid Mr. Hughes 
see this note or protest V Unless he 
did, we decline believing that a man 
of Mi\ Bulwer’s talents and reputa¬ 
tion would expose himself to certain 
ridicule by so childish and undiplo¬ 
matic a declaration. Such loose and 
improbable statements need confirma¬ 
tion. 

Very graphic and interesting is Mr. 
Hughes’ narrative of his journey from 
Madrid to Portugal, especially that ol 
the three days from Elvas to Aldca 
G-allega, which were passed in a jolt¬ 
ing springless cart, drawn by mules, 
and driven by Senhor Manoel Alberto, 
a Portuguese carrier and eavalheiro, 
poor iu pocket, but proud as a grandee. 
Manoel-was a good study, an excel¬ 
lent specimen of his class and coun¬ 
try, and as such his employer exhibits 
him. At Arroyolos Mr. Hughes or¬ 
dered a stewed fowl for dinner, and 
rnado his charioteer sit down and par¬ 
take. “I soon had occasion to re¬ 
pent my politeness, for Manoel, with¬ 
out hesitation, plunged his fork into 
the dish, and drank out of my glass ; 
and great was his surprise when I 
called for another tumbler, and, ex¬ 
tricating as much of the fowl as I 
chose to consume, left him in undisJ 
turbed possession of the remainder.’’ 
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next meal Mr. Hughes thought 
' proper to eat alone, hut sent out half 
fjttis chicken to the muleteer. “ ne re- 
Hfhsed to touch it, saying that he had 
rfiafcdered a chicken for himself! This 
was a falsehood, for he supped, as I 
afterwards ascertained, on a miserable 
-jtqpa, hut his pride would not permit 
hnfn to touch what was given in a 
.way that indicated inferiority.” In 
%i8>rambles through Alemtejo, a pro- 
fvjnce little visited and not often de¬ 
scribed by Englishmen, Mr. Hughes 
imposes some of the blunders of Friend 
Borrow, of Bible and gipsy celebrity, 
Whose singularly attractive style has 
procured for his -writings a popularity 
«pf winch their mistatements and inac¬ 
curacies render them scarcely worthy. 
TUp 1 ' refers-especially to the absuvd no¬ 
tion of tbeEnglish caloro , that the Por¬ 
tuguese will probably some day adopt 
the Spanish language ; a most pre¬ 
posterous idea, when we remember 
the shyness, not to say tlie antipathy, 
existing between the two nations, ami 
the immense opinion each entertains 
of itself and all belonging to it. He 
regrets “ that one who 1ms so stirring 
a style should take refuge in bounce 
and exaggeration from the honourable 
task of candid and searching observa¬ 
tion, and prefer the fame.of a Femsio 
.Mendez Pinto to that of an honest 
and truthful writer.” With respect 
to exaggeration, Mr. Boirow might, 
if so disposed, retaliate on his censor, 
who, whilst wandering in the olive 
groves of Venda do Deque, encoun¬ 
ters “black ants as large almost as 
Jigs, unmolested in the vivid sun¬ 
beam.” Before such monsters as 
these, the terrible termes fatalis of the 
Indies, which undermines houses and 
breakfasts upon quarto volumes, must 
hide its diminished head. A mis¬ 
print can scarcely be supposed, unless 
Indeed an,/has been substituted for a 
jg, which would not mend the matter. 
Apropos of Mr. Borrow : it appears 
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that the ill success of his tract and 
Testament. crusade did not entirety 
check missionary zeal for the spiritual 
amelioration of the Peninsula. His 
followers, however, met with small 
encouragement. One of their clever 
ideas was to bottle tracts, throw them 
into tliQ sea, and allow them to be 
washed ashore 1 This ingenious plan, 
adopted before Cadiz, did not answer, 
“ first,” says Mr. Hughes, who, we 
must do liim the justice to say, is a 
stanch foe to humbug, “ because the 
bottling gave a ludicrous colonr to the 
transaction; and, secondly, for the 
conclusive reason, that Cadiz, being 
surrounded by fortified sea walls, 
mounted with firowning guns and sen¬ 
tries, the bottles never reached the 
inhabitants.” 

Whilst touching on Portuguese 
literature, Mr. llnghes refers to what 
he considers the depreciating spirit of 
English critics. “ There is a ludi¬ 
crous difference,” he says, “ in the 
criticism of London and Lisbon. 
Every thing is condemned in the for¬ 
mer. place, and every thing hailed with 
rapture in the latter. There are faults 
on both sides.” We have been in¬ 
formed that previous literary efforts 
of the author of the “ Overland Jour¬ 
ney ” met, at the hands of certain 
reviewers, with rougher handling 
than they deserved. His present 
hook is certainly not so cautiously 
written as to guarantee it against 
censure. The good that is in it, which 
is considerable, is defaced by triviality 
and bad taste. We shall not again 
dilate on faults to which we have 
already adverted, but merely advise 
Mr. Hughes, when next he sits down 
to record his rambles, to' eschew 
flimsy and unpalatable gossip, and, 
bearing in mind Lord Bacon’s admo¬ 
nition to travellers, to be “rather 
advised in his discourse than forward 
to tell stories.” 
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TO THE STETHOSCOPE 
u Tuba minim spargens sonum.” 

Dies IrtB. 

[The Stethoscope, as most, probably^ of our readers arc aware, is a shbf$, 
straight, wooden tube, shaped like a small post-horn. By means of it, tbb 
medical man can listen to the sounds which accompany the movements of the 
lungs and heart; and as certain murmurs accompany the healthy action of 
these organs, and certain others mark their diseased condition, an experienced 
physician cab readily discover not-only the extent, but also the nature of the 
distemper which afflicts his patient, and foretell more or less accurately Ufoe 
fate of the latter. * 

The Stethoscope has long ceased to excite merely professional interest. 
There are few families to whom it has not proved an object of horror and the 
saddest remembrance, as connected with the loss of dear relatives, though it 
is but a revealer, not a producer of physical suffering. 

As ail instrument on which the hopes and fears, and one may also say the 
destinies of mankind, so largely hang, it appears to present a fit subject for 
poetic treatment. How far the present attempt to carry out this idea is 
successful, the reader must determine.] 

, Stethoscope ! thou simple tube, 

Clarion of the yawning tomb, 

Unto me thou scem’st to be 
A very trump of doom. 

Wielding thee, the grave physician 
By the trembling patient stands, 

Like some deftly skilled musician; 

Strange! the trumpet in bis hands. 

Whilst the sufferer’s eyeball glistens 
Full of hope and foil of fear, 

Quietly he bends and listens 
With his cjnick, accustomed ear— 

Waitcth until thou slialt tell 
Tidings of the war within: 

In the battle and the strife, 

Is it death, or is it life, 

That the fought-for prize shall win V 

Then thou whisperest in his ear 
Words which only he can hear— 

Words of wo and words of cheer. 

Jubilates thou I cist sounded, 

Wild exulting songs of gladness; 

Misereres have abounded 
Of unutterable sadness. 

Sometimes may thy tones impart, 

Comfort to the sad at heart; 

Ofitcner when thy lips have spoken, 

Eyes have wept, and hearts have broken. 

Calm and grave physician, thou 
Art like a crowned King ; 

Though there is not round thy brow 
A bauble golden ring, 

As a Czar of many lands, 

Life and Death are in thy hands. 
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Sceptre-like, that Stethoscope, 

Seenictk in thy hands to wave: 

As it points, thy subject goeth 1 
Downwards to the silent grave; 

Or thy kingly power to save 
Lifts him from a bed of pain, 

Breaks his weary pondage-chain, 

And bid$ him be a man again. 

Like a Priest beside the altar 
Bleeding victims sacrificing, 

Thou dost stand, and dost not falter 
Whatsoe’er their agonising: 

Death lifts up his dooming finger. 

And the Flaincn may not linger! 

Prophet art thou, wise physician, . 

Down the future calmly gazing, 

Heeding not the strange amazing 
Features of the ghastly vision. 

Float around thee sliadouy crowds, 

Living shapes in coming shrouds ;— 
Brides'with babes, in dark graves sleeping 
That still sleep which knows no waking; 
Eyes all bright, grown dim with weeping; 

Hearts all joy, with anguish breaking; 
Stalwart men to dust degraded; 

Maiden charms by worms invaded ; 

Cradle songs as funeral hymns ; 
Moidd’ring bones for living limbs; 

Stately looks, and angel faces,. 

Loving smiles, and winning graces, 
Turned to skulls with dead grimaces. 

All the future, like a scroll, 

Opening out, that it may show, 

Like the ancient Prophet’s roll, 

Mourning, lamentation, anguish, 

Grief, and every form of wo. 

On a couch with kind gifts laden, 

Flowers around her, hooks beside lior, 
Knowing not what shall betide her, 
Languishes a gentle maiden. 

Cold and glassy is her bright eye, 

Hectic red her hollow cheek, 

Cauglcd the neglected ringlets, 

Wan the body, thin and weak; 

Liko thick cords, the swelling blue veins 
Shine through the transparent skin ; 
Day by day some fiercer now pains 
Vex without, or war within : 

Yet she counts it but a passing,, 
Transient, accidental thing; 

Were the summer only here, 

It would healihg bring! 

And with many a fond deceit 
Tries she thus her fears to cheat: 

“ When the cowslip’s early bloom 
QtSite hath lust its rich perfume; 

When the violet’s fragrant breath 
Tasted have the lips of death ; 
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When the snowdrop long hs^th died", * * 
And the primrose at its side 
In its grave is sleeping; 

When the lilies all are over, 

And amongst the scented clover 
Merry lambs are leaping; 

When the swallow’s voice is ringing 
Through the echoing azure dome, 

Saying, ‘ From my far-off home 
I have come, my wild way winging - 
O’er the waves, that I might tell, 

As of old, 1 love ye well. 

Hark ! I sound my silver bell; 

All the happy birds are singing 
From each throat 
A merry note, 

Welcome to my coming bringing.’ 

Wlrcn that happy time shall be, 

From all pain and anguish free, 

I shall join you, full of life and full of glee.” 

Then, thou fearful Stethoscope! 

Thou dost seem thy lips to ope, 

Saying, “ Bid farewell to hope: 

I foretell theo days of gloom, 

I pronounce thy note of doom— 

Make tlice ready for the tomb ! 

Cease thy weeping, tears avail not, 

Pray to God thy courage fail not. 
lie who knoweth no repenting, 

Sympathy or sad relenting, 

Will not heed thy sore lamenting— 

Death, who soon will be thy guide 
To his couch, will hold thee fast; 

As a lover at thy side 
Will be ■with .thee to the last, 

Longing for thy latest gasp, 

When within his iron grasp 
As his bride be will thee clasp.” 


Shifts the scene. The Earth is sleeping, 
With her weary eyelids closed, 
Hushed by darkness into slumber; 
Whilst in burning rauks disposed, 

High above, in countless number, <0 
All the heavens in radiance steeping, 
Watch and ward 
And loving guard 
O’er her rest the stars are keeping. 

Often has the turret-chimc 
Of the nasty flight of time 
Warning utterance given; 

And the stars are growing dim 
On the gray horizon’s rim, 

In the dawning light of heaven. 

But there,sits, the Bear out-tiring, 

As if no repose requiring, 

One pale youth, all unattending 
To the hour; with brigtt c}'e bending 
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O’er the loved,wad honoured pages. 

Where axe writ th, e wordB of sages. 

And the heroic, deeds wad thoughts of far distant ages. 

Closed the book, ■ 

, With gladsome look 

Still he sits and visions weaveth. 

Fancy with her wiles deceiveth ; 

Days to come with glory gildeth; 

And though all is bleak and bare. 

With perversest labour buildeth 
Wondrous castles in the air. 

Tie who shrill possess each palace. 

Fortune has for him no malice. 

Only countless joys in store: 

Over rim. 

And mantling brim, 

Ills full cup of life shall pour. 

Whilst he dreams. 

The future seems 

Like the present spread before him : 

Nought to fear him. 

All to cheer him. 

Coming greatness gathers o’er him ; 

And into the ear of Night 
Thus he tells his. visions bright: — 

11 1 shall be a glorious Poet! 

All the wond’ring world shall know it, 

Listening to melodious hymning; 

I shall write immortal songs. 

11 1 shall be a Painter limning 
Pictures that shall never fade ; 

Hound the scenes I have portrayed 
Shall be gathered gazing throngs : 

Mine shall be a Titian’s palette ! 


“ I shall wield a Phidias' mallet! 
Stone shall grow to life before me, 
Looks of love shall hover o’er me, 
Beauty shall in heart adore me 
That I make her charms immortal. 
Now my-foot is on the portal 
Of the house of Fame: 

# Soon her trumpet shall proclaim 
Even this how unhonoured name, 
And the doings of this hand 
Shall be known in every land. 


44 Music! my bewitching pen 
Shall enchant the souls of men. ,1 
Aria, fugue, ahd strimge sonata. 
Opera, and gaycantata, ,v . 
Through fflvkiiu. , . 

Tn linked trftir ' 

Hark! Xiiiiar 


>er r eeling. 
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Scarcely can I now refrain, 

Whilst these blessed notes remain, 

From pouring forth one undying angel-strain. 

“ Eloquence! my lips shall speak 
As no living lips have Spoken— 

Advocate the poor and weak. 

Plead the cause of the heart-broken; 
Listening senates shall be still, 

I shall wield them at my will, 

And this little tongue, the earth 

With its burning words shall dll. 

“ Ye stars which bloom like flowers on high, 
Yo flowers which are the stars of earth, 

Yc rocks that deep in darkness lie, 

Ye seas that with a loving eye 
Gaze upwards on the azure sky, 

Ye waves that leap with mirth; 

Ye elements in constant strife, 

Ye'creatures full of bounding life : 

I shall unfold the hidden laws, 

And each unthought-of wondrous cause. 

That waked ye into birth. 

A high-priest I, by Nature, taught 
Her mysteries to reveal: 

The secrets that she long hath sought 
In darkness to conceal 
Shall have their mantle rent away, 

And stand uncovered to the light of day. 

O Newton! thou and I shall be 
Twin brothers then! 

Together link’d, our names shall sound 
Upon the lips of mou.” 


Like the sullen heavy boom 
Of a signal guii at sea. 

When athwart the gathering, gloom, 
Awful rocks are seen to loom 
Frowning on the lee ; 

Like the muffled kettle-drum, 

With the measured tread, 

And the wailing trumpet’s hum. 
Telling that a soldier’s dead; 

Like the deep cathedral bell ' 
Tolling forth its doleful knell, , 
Saying, “ Now the strife is o’er. 
Death hath won a victim more”— 
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Vainly shall thy mother dear, 

Strive her breaking heart to cheer. 

Vainly strive to hide the tear 
Oft in silence shed. 

Pangs and pains are drawing near. 

To plant with thorns thy bed : 

Lo ! they come, a ghastly troop, 

.Like fierce vultures from afar; 

Where the bleeding quarry is. 

There the eagles gathered arei 
Ague chill, and fever burning. 

Soon away, but swift returning. 

In unceasing alternation ; 

Cold and clammy perspiration. 

Heart with sickening palpitation. 

Panting, heaving respiration; 

Aching brow, and wasted limb. 

Troubled brain, and vision dim. 

Hollow cough like dooming knell 
Saying, ‘ Bid the world farewell! * 

Parched lips, and quenchless thirst, 

Every thing as if accurst; 

Nothing to the senses grateful; 

All things to the,eye grown hateful; 

Flowers without the least perfume ; 

Gone from every thing its bloom ; 

Music but an idle jangling; 

Sweetest tongues but weary wrangling ; 

Books, which were most dearly cherished. 

Come to be, each one, disrelished; 

Clearest plans grown all confusion; 

Kindest friends but an intrusion : 

Weary day, and weary night— 

Weary night, and weary day; 

Would God it were, the morning light! 

Would God the light were pass’d away ! 

And when all is dark and dreary, 

And thou art all worn and weary. 

When thy heart is sad and cheerless, 

And thine eyes are seldom tearless. 

When thy very soul is weak, 

Satan shall his victim seek. 

Day by day he will be by thee. 

Night by night will hover nigh thee. 

With accursed wiles will try thee, 

Soul and spirit seek to buy thee. 

Faithfully he’ll keep his tryst, 

Tell thee that-there is no Christ, 

No long-suffering gracious Father, 

But an angry tyrant rather ; 

No benignant Holy Spirit, 

Nor a heaven to inherit. 

Only darkness, desolation? 

Hopelessness thy salvation, m 
And at best dmdhilation. 

“ God with his great power defend thee! 

Christ with his great love attend thee! 

May the blessed Spirit lend thee 
Strength to bear, and all needful succour send thee !’* 
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Close we here. My eyes behold, 

As upon a sculpture oid, 

Life all warm and Death all cold 
Struggling which alone shall hold— 

Sign of wo, or sign of hope !— 

To his lips the Stethoscope. 

But the strife at length is past, 

They have made a truce at last, 

And the settling die is cast. 

Life shall sometimes sound a blast, 

But it shall be but “ Tantivy,” 

Like a hurrying war revcillic, 

Or the hasty notes that levy 
Eager horse, and man, and hound, . 

On an autumn morn, 

When the sheaves are off the ground, 

And the echoing bugle-horn 
' Sends them racing o’er the scanty stubble corn. 

But when 1 a-hunting go, 

I, King Death, 

I that funeral trump shall blow 
With do bated breath. 

Long drawn out, and deep and slow 
Shall the wailing music go; 

Winding horn shall presage meet 
Bo of coming winding-sheet, 

And all living men shall know 
That beyond the gates of gloom, 

In my mansions of the tomb, 

I for every one keep room, 

And shall hold and house them all, till the very 

Day of Doom. 

. y. v. 


EPIGRAMS. 

Bait, hook, and hair, are used by angler fine; 
Emma’s bright hair alone were bait, hook, line. 


Faraday was the first to elicit the electric spark from the magnet; he found 
that it is visible at the instants of breaking and of renewing the contact of the 
conducting wires; and only then. 

Around the magnet, Faraday, 

Is sure that Volta’s lightnings play; 

But how to draw them from the wire? 

He took a lesson from thgJieart: 

’Tis when we meet, ’tis wfmn we part, 

Breaks forth the electric fire. 
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QN THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

* ’ *.■>*' ,, \ ■ ^ V ~u. 

• I.—THE DIVINING HOP. 



Archie, — As a resource 
ins^the long ennui of the solitary 
£S of. commencing winter, I 
aed to betake me to the no- 
— . „ h)te of the marvellous, the 

imwflcal, the supernatural. I remem- 
fi 'bwped^e deep awe with which I had 
phined many a year ago to talcs of 
‘Sterna, and ghosts, and vampires, and 
• : .aH the dark brood of. night; and 1 
$1 ou;>ht it would be infinitely agree-* 
liable to thrill agaiu with inysterious 
terrors, to start in my chair at the 
E’Closinjt/Of a distant door, to raise my 
K eyes with uneasy apprehension to- 
?; Wards the minor opposite, and to feel 
? my skin *-crcep with the sensible 
1 ** afflatus ” of an invisible presence. 

> I entered, accordingly, upon what I 
i” thought a very promising course of 
' appalling reading; but, alack and 
/ well-a-day! a change has come over 
: me since the good old times, when 
, Fancy, with Fear and Superstition 
i behind her, would creep on tiptoe to 
natch a shuddering glimpse of Cob- 
bold, Fay, or Incubus. Vain were 
my efforts to revive the pleasant 
horrors of earlier years. It was as if 
; I had planned going to the. play to 
W enjoy again the full gusto of sceuic 
illusion, jjgid through some unaccount-* 
. aide absence of mind, was attending 
A morning rehearsal only; when, in- 
;V stead of what I had expected, great- 
' - e^gts, hats, umbrellas, and ordiuaiy 
% men and women, masks, tinsel, trap- 
' doors, pulleys, and a world of intricate 
- machinery,,lit by a partial gleam of 
sunshine, had pet my view. The spell 
. I h|i anticipated was npt there. But 
yetpbe daylight scene was worth a 
mW minutes’ study. My imagination 
: Waa not to^be gratified; but still it 
'‘"it be entertaining to see how tlie 
are done, the effects produced, 
realised. I found niytelf 
Jwing philosophical; 
me became, matter of 
-‘speculation turned into 
J —the object of which 
into “ the amount of truth 
Itted in popular superstitions.” 
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For what has been believed for .ages 
’ must have something real at bottom. 
There can be no , prevalent delusion 
without a. corresponding truth. .If 
the dragons, that flew on scaly wings 
and expectorated flames, were fabu¬ 
lous, there existed nevertheless very 
respectable reptiles, which it was a 
credit to a here or even a saint.;.to 
destroy. If the Egyptian worship bf 
cats and onions was a mistake, there 
existed nevertheless an object of 
• worship. 

Among the immortal productions of 
the Scottish Shakspcare,—yon smile, 
but that phrase contains the true be¬ 
lief, not a popular delusion; for the 
spirit of the poet lived not in the form 
of his productions, but in his creative 
power and vivid intuition of nature; 
and the form even is often nearer you 
than you think: See the works of 
imaginative prose writers, passim. 

Well, among the novels of Scott, I 
was going to say, none perhaps more 
grows upon our preference than tHc 
Antiquary. In no one has the great 
Author more gently and more indul¬ 
gently, never with happier humour, 
displayed the mixed web of strength 
-and infirmity of human character, 
(never, besides, * with more facile 
power evoked pathos and terror, or 
disported himself in the sublimity and 
beauty of nature.) Yet gentle as is 
his mood, he misses not the oppor¬ 
tunity, albeit in general he betrays 
an honest leaning towards old super¬ 
stitions, mercilessly to crush one of 
the humblest. Do you remember the 
Priory of St. Butli, and .the pleasant 
summer party made to visit it, and 
the preparation for the subsequent 
rogueries of Dousterswivel, in the tale 
of Martin Waldeck, and tin; discovery 
of a spring of water by means of the 
divining rod ? 

I am disposed,.do you know, to 
rebel against the .judgment of the 
novelist on this occasion,—to take the 

S rt of the charlatan against the author 
his being, and. to question, whether 
> performance last alluded to might 
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Hot have been something more an® 
hotter than a triclc. Yet I* know not 
if it is prudent to brave public opinion, 
which has stamped this pretension as 
imposture. But, courage! I will not 
flinch. 1 will be desperate, with Sir 
Arthur, defy the sneeze of the great 
Phculphan, and trust to unearth a 
Teal treasure in,this discredited ground. 
s Therefore leave Off appealing to the 
shade of Oldbnck,, and listen to a 
plain narrative, and you shall hear 
how much truth there-': is in the re¬ 
puted popular delusion, of the divin¬ 
ing rod. 

... 1 see my tone of confidence has 
already half-staggered your disbelief; 
bu$ pray do not, like many other 
incredulous gentry, run off at once 
into the opposite extreme. Don’t let 
your imagination suddenly instal you 
perpetual chairman of the universal 
fresh-water company, or of the gene¬ 
ral gold-mine-discovery-proprietary- 
assocation. What 1 have to tell you 
falls veiy far short of so splendid a 
mark. 

But perhaps you know nothing at all 
about the divining rod. Then 1 will 
enlighten your primitive ignorance. 

You are to understand, that, in 


ined in Popular Superstitions, 



expectation, that, when he passes ove^ 
a vein of metal, or underground spring'; 5 
of water, tho hazel fork will moyOi 
spontaneously in-his hands,^the point * 
or stump rising or falling as the ca|B ; 
may be. This hazel fork is Jh$ 
divining rod. The haze? has th#\ 


honour of being preferred, because it 
divides into nearly equal branefy^ at 
angles the nearest equal. *•; «v. 

Then, assuming that there 
thing in tliia provincial superstition; 
four questions present themselves to, 
us for examination. \ *' 

Docs the divining fork really move 
of itself hi the 1 winds of the operator; 
and not through motionhemmunicatod 
to it by the intentional or uninten¬ 
tional action of the muscles of hla 


hands or arms? 


What relation has the persofrof the 
operator to the motion observed in the 
divining rod ? 

What is the nature of the influence 


to which the person of the Operator 
serves as a conductor? * 

Finally, what is the thing divined 7 
the proximity of veins of metal or of 
running water? what or what not?.. 

Then, let me at once premise, that 
upon the last point I have no informa- 


miuing districts, a superstition pre¬ 
vails among tho people, that some are 
gifted with-an occult power of detect¬ 
ing the proximity of veins of metal, 
and of underground springs of water. 
In Cornwall, they hold that about one 
in forty possesses this faculty. The 
mode of exercising it is veiy simple. 
They cut a hazel twig that forks 
naturally into two equal banches; and 
having stripped the leaves off, they 
cut the stump of the twig, to the 
length of three or four inches, and each 
branch to tlie length of a foot or some¬ 
thing less: for the end of a branch 
is meant to be held in each hand, in 
such a manner that the stump of the 
twig may project straight forwards. 
The position is this: the elbows arc 
bent, the forearms and hands ad¬ 
vanced, the knuckles turned down¬ 
wards, the ends of the branches come 
out between the thumbs and roots of 
the forefingers, the hands ore supina- 
ted, the inner side of each is turned 
towards its fellow, as they are held a 
few inches apart. The mystic opera¬ 
tor, thnaarmed, walks over the ground 
he intends exploring, • with the full 


tion to offer. . The uses to which the 
divining fork may be turned; are yet 
to be learned. But I’think I shall be 
able to satisfy you, that the hazel fork 
in some hands, and in certain localities, 
held as I have described, actually 
moves spontaneously, and that the 
intervention of th<^ human body itt 
necessary to its motion; atffe that it 
serves as a conductor to an influence* 
which is cither electricity, or some¬ 
thing either combined with electricity, 
or veiy much resembling that prin¬ 
ciple in some of its habitudes. ; 

I should observe, that I 
wiser than you are upon this subject,* 
till the summer of 1843, and held the 
tales told of ^he divimtig rod ttabei 
nonsense, the offspring of mereiOlfy 
delusion, or of direct imposture. Att® 
I think the likeliest way ; bf removing 
your disbelief, will be to tell yo&'fW, 
steps by which my own cotriremjp 
took place.. 

In the. summer of 1843, 
months under the same roof - wM#* 
Scottish gentleman, well 
a serious turn of mind, endowevwlth 
the national allowance* Of caution, 
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find intelligence. I saw Whe have! fork bad done. Then he 
%©od dad of him; and one day by coated the two handies of one of them 
the subject of the divining, with sealing-wax, leaving, however, 


was mentioned* He told me that 
lone time his cariosity having been 
upon the subject, he had taken 
to learn what there was in it. 
;&od for that purpose he had obtained 
lah lntroduction to Mrs. R., sister of 
Sir GL R., then residing at Southamp-t 
|fon;. whom he learned to be one of 
in whose hands the divining rod’ 
Cwas said to move. He visited the 
lady, who was polite enough to show 
him what the performance amounted 
*:tOj and to answer all his questions, 
and to allow him to try some simple 
'•experiment to test the reality of the 
phenomenon and its natnreu 

Mrs. R. told my friend, that being 
at Cheltenham in 1806, she saw for the 
font time the divining rod used by the 
late Mrs. Colonel Beaumont, who pos¬ 
sessed the power of imparting motion 
■to it in ft very remarkable degree. 
Mrs'. R. tried the experiments herself 
at the time, but without any success. 
She was, as it happened, very far 
frdm well. Afterwards, in the year 
1815, being asked by a friend liow the 
divining rod was held, and how it is 
to be used, on showing it she observed 
that the hazel fork moved in her 
hands. Since* then, whenever she 
had repeated the experiment, the 
power has always manifested itself, 
though with varying degrees of 
energy. I 

Mrs. R. then look my friind to ft, 
part Offiphe shrubbery, where she 
Jthew, from former trials, the divin- 
mgfod would move in her hands. 
■M did so, to my friend's extreme 
Astonishment ; and even continued 
to do so, when, avjpiUng * himself 
of-Mrs. R.’s permission, my friend 
grasped her hands with such firmness, 
to preclude the possibility of any 
muscular action of hergrrist or fingers 
influencing the result. • 

- "On another day my friend took 
With him pieces of copper and iron 
wife about a foot and a half long, bent 


the extreme ends free and uncovered. 
When Mrs. R. used the rod so pre¬ 
pared, grasping it by the parts alone 
which were coated with sealing-wax, 
and walked over the same piece of 
ground as before, the wires exhibited 
no movement whatever. As often, 
however, as, with no greater change 
than touching the free ends of the 
wire with her thumbs, Mrs. R. estab¬ 
lished again a direct contact with the 
instrument, it again moved. The 
motion again ceased, as often as that 
direct contact was interrupted. ,.. 

This simple narrative, made to me 
1 by the late < Mr. Gem-go Bairholm, 
carried conviction to my mind of the 
reality of the phenomenon. I asked 
my friend why he had not pursued 
the subject further. lie said he had 
often thought of doing so ; and had, 
lie believed, been mainly prevented 
by meeting with a work of the Count 
do Tristan, entitled, “ Rechcrches 
sur quelqucsEffluves Torres toss,” pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1826, in which tacts 
similar to those which he had himself 
verified were narrated, and a vast 
body of additional curious experiments 
detailed. 

At my friend’s instance, I sent to 
Paris for the book, which I have, 
however, only recently read through. 
I recommend it to your perusal, if the 
subject should happen to interest your 
wayward curiosity. Any thing like 
an elaborate analysis of it is out of 
the question in a letter of this sort; 
but I shall borrow from it a few lead¬ 
ing facts and observations, which, at 
ali events, will surprise you. I am 
afraid, after all, I should have treated 
the Count as a visionary, and not 
have yielded to his statements the 
credence they deserve, but for the 
good British evidence I had already 
heard in favour of their trustworthi¬ 
ness ; and still I suspect that I should 
have imagined many of the details 
fanciful had I perused them at an 


llitethiwg i^o the form of the letter earlier period than the present; for it 
v, vri||t|pngth enough in the horizon- is but lately that I have read Yon 


tat 


Reichenbach’s experiments on the ac¬ 
tion of crystals, and Of whatnot, npon 
sensitive human bodies; a series of 

_ phenomena utterly .unlike those ex- 

as freely in Mrs. R.’s hands as , plored by the Count de Tristan, hut Q 


M the figure to form a suffi- 
¥famdk for cither branch of these 
rioned divining folks. Hie 
that these instruments moved 



which have, nevertheless, the .most 
curious analogy and interesting points 
of contact with them, confirmatory of 
the truth of bfyth. 

But permit me to introduce you to 
the Count: he shall tell you his own 
tale in his own way; hut as he does 
not speak English, at least in his 
book, I must serve as dragoman. 

“ The history of my researches is 
simply this: — Some twenty years 
ago, a gentleman who, from his posi¬ 
tion in society, could have-no object 
to gain by deception, showed to me, 
for mv amusement, the movements of 
the divining rod. He attributed the 
mptj^ft to the influence of a current of 
waripelT#hich. I thought no unlikely 
suppH^n. But my attention was 
rathcPingaged with the action pro¬ 
duced by the influence, let that be 
what it might. My informant assured 
me he had met with many others, 
through whom similar effects wire 
manifested. When I was returned 
home, and bad opportunities of mak¬ 
ing trials under favourable circum¬ 
stances, I found that I possessed the 
same endowment myself. Since then 1 
have induced man} to make the expe¬ 
riment ; and 1 havo found a fourth, or at 
all events a fifth of the number, capable 
of setting the divining rod in motion 
at the very first attempt. Since that 
time, during these twenty years, I 
have often tried my hand, but for 
amusement only, and desultorily, and 
without any idea of making the thfng 
an object of scientific investigation. 
But at length, in the year 1822, being 
in the country, and removed from my 
ordinary pursuits, the subject again, 
came across me, and T then deter¬ 
mined to ascertain the eause of theso 
phenomena. Accordingly, I com¬ 
menced a long series of experiments, 
from 1500 to 1800 in number, which 
occupied me nearly fifteen months. 
The results of above 1200 were noted 
down at the time of their perform¬ 
ance.” 

The scene of the Count’s operations 
was in the valley of the Loire, five 
leagues from Vendfime, in the park of 
the Chateau de Ranac. The surface 
of ground which gave the desired re¬ 
sults, was from 70 to 80 feet in 
breadth. But there was another spot 
equally efficient near the Count’s 
.ordinary residence at Emerillon, near 


sm 

Olery, four leagues southwest of. 
Orleans, .ten leagues south of the; 
Loire, at the commencement of the 
plains of Sologne.' The surface was 
from north to south, and was about 
of the same breadth with the otfcfflr. 
These exciting tracts form, fat general, 
bands or zones of undetermined, awl 
often very great length. Their breadth 
is very variable. Borne are only threef 
or four feet across, while others are one 
hundred paces. These tracts are some¬ 
times sinuous and sometimes ramify. 
To the most susceptible they are 
broader than to those who are less so. 

The Count thus describes what 
happens when a competent person, 
armed with a hazel fork, walks over 
these exciting districts. 

When two or three steps have been 
made upon the exciting tract of 
ground, the fork (which I have al-, 
ready said is to be held horizontally 
with its central angle forward,) begins 
gently to ascend ; it gradually attains 
a vertical position — sometimes it 
passes beyond that, and lowering 
itself with its point towards the chest 
of the operator, it becomes again 
horizontal. If the motion continue, 
the rod, descending, becomes vertical 
with the angle-downwards. Finally, 
the rod may again, ascend and re- 
assumc its first horizontal position, 
having thus completed a revolution. 
When the action is very lively, the 
rod immediately commences a second 
revolution; and so it goes on as long 
as the operator walks t over the excit¬ 
ing surface of ground. 4 

It is to be understood that the 
operator does not grasp the handles of 
the fork so tightly but that they may 
turn in his hands. If, indeed, he tries 
to prevent thk, and the fork is only 
of hazel twig, the rotatory force XSjfeo 
strong as to twist it "at the handles 
and crack the bark, and finally frac¬ 
ture the woodfkself. 

I can imagine you at this statement 
endeavouring to hit the proper intona¬ 
tion of the monosyllable “ Hugh,” 
frequently resorted to by Uncae, gk 
son of Chingaclikook, as well a»H^| 
his parent, on similar, occasions; 
though I remember to have reader! 
none so trying in their experience* # 
anticipate the remarks you weraiifesib# 
sequently piake, which the gmv#Ite 
dipt would have politely repressed 
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“By nay patience, this bangs Banagher, 
: . aha exhausts credulity. The asser- 
i> t ion of these dry impossibilities is too 
f choking to listen to. The fork can- 
sot go down in this crude and unpro- 
! tested state. It is as inconvenient a 
if morsel as the‘Amen’inopportunely 
. suggested to the conscience-stricken 
f Macbeth. Cannot yon contrive some 
intellectual cookery to make the pro- 
,cess of deglutition easier? Suppose 

* you mix the raw' facts with some 
i flowery hypothesis, throw in a hand¬ 
ful of familiar ideas to give a con¬ 
i' genial flavour, and stir into the mess 

some leaven of stale opinion to make 
it rise; so, do try your hand at a 
' philosophical soufllC.” 

Do manus. 

Then you are to imagine that a cur- 

* rent of electricity, or of something 
like it, may use your legs as conduc¬ 
tors, as you walk over the soil from 
which it emanates, the circuit which 
it seeks being completed through your 
arms and the divining rod. 

Nothing, then, would be more likely, 
upon analogy,—the extreme part of 
. die current traversing a curved and 
movable conductor,—than that the 
latter should be attracted or repelled, 
or both alternately, by or from the 
soil below, or by your person, or 
, both. 


And see, what would render sucli 
an explanation plausible? Why, the 
' cessation of the rotatory motion of the 
diyjning fork, on the operator simul¬ 
taneously holding in his hands a 
straights od of the same substance,— 
t «|hat is, conjointly with the other,— 
ofiMting a shorter road to the journey¬ 
ing: fluid, and so superseding the mov¬ 
able one, Well, the Count do Tris¬ 
tan did this, and the result was con¬ 
formable to the . hypothesis. When 
he,walked over the exciting soil, witli 
two rods held in his two hands, the 
one a hazel fork, thqpther a straight 
hazel twig, no motion whatever ma- 
, nifested itself in the former. 

I flatter myself, that if you now 
continue to disbelieve, the fault is not 
%ainethe fault must lie in your or- 
ganisatiou^v X ou must havp a very 
smelMp|l^ f credulity, arid a very 
,. of incredulity. You must 

* be,,a*itiv«Iy and passively, incapable 
of; receiving new ideas. How on 
eat#i did yon get your old ones? 


-r-They must come by entail. But 
you are still a disbeliever? 

Bless me ! how am I to proceed? 
I catch at the slenderest straw of ana? 
logical suggestion. I have heard that the 
best cure, when you have burned yonr 
finger, is to hold it to the fire. Let 
mo try a corresponding proceeding 
with you. My first statement has 
sadly irritated and blistered your be? 
lief; oblige me by trying the soothing 
application of the following fact:— 

Although, in general, the divining 
rod behaves with great gravity and 
consistency, and looks contemplatively 
upward, when it comes upomgipimds 
that move it, and then twu 
tably round, as you might] 
thumbs in ^tranquil contiij 
tation, yet there are some 
proportion only—in whose ffands 
gibs at starting, and with whom 
delights to go in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. I say “ delights ” considerately; 
for it has a voice in the matter. So 
that a divining rod that has been used 
for some little time to go the wrong 
way, requires further time before it 
will go round right again. 

The Count de Tristan found out the 
key to this anomaly. 

He had discovered that a thick 
cover of silk upon the handles of the 
divining fork, like Mr. Fairholm’s 
coating of sealiug wax, entirely ar- 
rested its motion. Then he tried 
thinner covers, and found they only 
lowered, as it were, and lessened it. 
The thin layer of silk was. only an 
imperfect impediment to the transmis¬ 
sion of the influence. Then he tried 
the effect of covering' one handle only 
of the divining rod with a thin layer 
of silk stuff. He so covered the 
right handle, and then the enigma 
above proposed was explained. The 
divining fork, which hitherto had gone 
the usual way with him; commencing 
by ascending, now, when set in -mo¬ 
tion, descended, and continued to per¬ 
form an inverse rotation. 

I think this is the place for men¬ 
tioning, that when the Count walked 
over the exciting soil, rod in hand, 
but trailing likewise, from each hand, 
a branch of the same plant, . (Which 
therefore touched tbo ground With Ope 
end, and with the ■other touched, in 
his hand, the magic fork,) the latter 
bad lost its virtue. There is no mo- 
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tion when the ends of the divining and that I have only to bring to your 
rod are in direct communication with recollection two or three of the facts 
the soil. The intervention of the hu- mentioned in it, bearing upon the 
man body is necessary for our result, present point. 

Then we are at liberty to suppose Then you remember that Yon 
that the two sides of our frame have Reichcnbaoli lias shown, that the two 
some fine difference of quality; that ends of a large crystal, moved along 
there is iii general -a sort of preponde- and near the surface of a limb, in 
ranee upon the right side; thaflm . certain sensitive subjects, produced 
general, in reference to the divinmg 'decided but different sensations, one 
rod, there is a superior vigour of trans- that of a draught of cool air, the other 
mission in the right side; t\\fi£khis of a draught of warm air. That the 
difference , whatever it may Iwf of proximity of the northward pole of a 


kind or degree, determines a current, 
causc9|niotioii, In the unknown fluid, 
wlffifcwflfo simple arched conductor, 
upon the soil, remains 
To explain the result 
o/m^^^Bxpcriment I hftve cited of 
tlio^jHrde Tristan, no difference 
in qualify in the two sides of the Ixxly 
need be assumed. Difference iu con¬ 
ducting power alone will do. Then 
if. might be said, that by covering the 
right handle of the divining rod, lie 
checked the current rushing through 
the right side of the frame, and so 
gave predominance to the left current. 
One cannot help conjcetiirally antici¬ 
pating, by the way, that with left- 
handed diviners, the divining rod will 
be found habitually to move the wrong 
way. 

llut it will not do now, to let this 
indication of a curious physiological 
element pass slurred over and un¬ 
heeded,—this evidence so singularly' 
furnished by the Count de Tristan’s 
experiments, of a positive difference 
between the right and lpft halves of 
tlie. frame, as if our bodies were the 
subjects of a transverse polarity. I 
expect it is too late to pass over now 
any such facts, the yery genuineness 
of uliiclx .derives confirmation, from 
their pointing to a conclusion so ncty 
to, and unexpected by their observer, 
yet recently made certain through an 
entirely different order of phenomena, 
observed by oue clearly not cognisant 
of the Coiint de Tristan’s researches. 

1 allude to the investigations of the 
Haron Frcyherr von Rcjchinibaeh, 
published in Wohler and, Liebig’s 
“ Annals of Chemistry,” and already 
translated for the benefit of the English 
reader, and familiar to the reading 
public. ( 

1 take it for granted, Arehy, that 
you have road the book 1 refer to, 
VOL. LXI.—NO. CCCLXXVII. 


magnet again produces tfre former, of 
the southward pole the latter; of the 
negative wire of a voltaic pile, the 
former, of the positive wire, the 
latter; finally, that the two hands are 
equally and similarly efficient, the 
right acting like the negative influence, 
the left like the positive, of those 
above specified. Von Reiclienbach 
came to the conclusion, from these 
and other experiments, that the two 
lateral halves of the human body 
have opposite relations to the influ¬ 
ence, the existence of which he has 
proved, white he has in part developed 
its laws. And he throws out the 
\ cry idea of a transverse polarity 
reigning iu the animal frame. Do. 
von remember, in confirmation of It, 
one of the most curious experiments 
which he. leads Fraiilcin Maix to exe¬ 
cute; valueless it might be thought 
if it stood alone, but joined with 
parallel effects produced on others, its 
weight is irresistible. Miss M. holds 
a bar magnet by its two ends. Iu 
any case it is sensibly inconveujcnt 
to her to do so. Hut when she holds j 
the southward or positive pole- of the 
magnet in her right hand, the north¬ 
ward or negative pole in her left, the 
thingis bearable. When, on the con¬ 
trary, she reverses the position of the 
magnet, she immediately experiences 
the most distressing uneasiness, and 
the feeling as ofWi inward struggle iu 
her anus, chest, and head. This 
ceases instantly on letting' go the 
magnet. 

I will not inflict upon yon more of 
Yon Reichcnbach, though sorely 1 * 
tempted, so much is there in common 
between his Od and the influence in¬ 
vestigated by the Count de Tristan. 

If yon know the researches of the 
former already, why verbuih sat; if 
not, I had better not attempt farther 

2 n 
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to explain to you the ignotum per yet in its first infancy. And what 
ignotum. interest attaches to a new-born babe. 

And in truth, with reference to the except in the eyes of its parents and 
divining rod. 1 have already given my its nurse? T do not in the present 
letter extension and detail enough for instance affect even the latter rela¬ 
tive purpose T contemplated, and 1 ,tion. I am contented with exercising 
will add no more. I had no intention the office of registrar of the births of 
of writing you a scientific analysis of and of two or three other as yet 
all that 1 believe to be really a seer-^ pjpng truths, the feeble voices of- 
tamed upon this curious subject. My" which have hitherto attracted no 
wish was only to satisfy you that ntttmtion. amidst the din and roar of 
there is something in it. 1 have told fhcj£nstling world. Hoping thgt. 1 
you where you may find the principal have -not ,quile exhausted your pa- 
col lection offsets relating to it. should . tiencc, *1 remain, Dear Archy, yours 
you wish further to study them ; most faithfully, 
likely you will not. The subject is , 


iron.ic CATV 1X1 AN,K. 

LKTTF.lt TO Et'SElirnS. 

My Dkau Ersrnurs,—I have feet from the ground opposite tin* 
lately spent a few weeks with our old breakfast room window—an entrance 
friend Grattan, at his delightful retreat both ways—there is he free to come 
in Devonshire, which lie has planted, and go, and always find a meal laid 
fenced, and cultivated, and made as for him. Happy bird, he pays neither 
much'a part of himself in its every window-tax nor servant's tax, and 
fit and aspect as his own easy coat, yet who enjoys more daylight, or is 
You see him in every thing, in the better served ? 

house and out oT it. Cheerful, happy, Our good old friend still goes on 
kind, and best of men! Xot an improving this and improving that— 
animal inliis stall, or his homestead, has his little farm and his garden all 
but partakes of his temper. Ills in the highest perfection. >1 or is the 
horses neigh to you, Ids cows walk up least can* bestowed on the greenhouse, 
to you, his pigs run to you, rather and the little, aviary adjoining; for here 
s disappointed, for you have not his are objects of feminine pleasure, and he 
stick to rub their backs with, llise in loves not himself so well as lie does 
the early morning, when the dew is the mistress of all, the mother and 
sparkling on the lawn, and his spaniel thc^airtner. O.thc terrestrial para- 
grccts yon, runs round and round you disc, in which to -wait old age, and 
with a bark of joyous welcome; and still enjoy, and breathe to the last the 
even his cat will, as no other cat w ill, sunshiny breath of heaven, and feel 
show you round the gravel walks, that all is blessed and blessing; "for 
And thrice happy are all when their there is peace, and that is the true 
expected master appears, somewhat name for goodness within ! You shall 
limping in his gait, (and how few, have, my dear Eusebius, no farther 
under his continual pain, would pro- description. A drop-scene, however, 
■serve his cheerfrilness as lie does!) .is not amiss to any little conversa- 
Every creature looks up into his face tioual drama. You may shift it, if 
as better than sunshine, and lie for- you like, occasionally to the small 
gets none. He has a good word for snug library—just such a one as you 
all, and often more than that in his would have for such a retreat. Our 
pockets. The alms beggar, the Robin, excellent friend took less part in our 
is remembered aud housed. There is talk than we could have wished ; for 
his little freehold of w r ood raised some it began generally at night, and his 
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infirmity sent him to bed early. But 
in spite of a little remnant of influ¬ 
enza, ] and the Curate often kept it 
up to a late hour, which you, Euse¬ 
bius, will construe into an curly one. 
Never mind; though, perhaps, it was 
whispered to his discredit that the 
Curate kept bad hours. Those, how¬ 
ever, who knew the fact did not beep 
better, and so he thought all safe. 
Ilow sweet and consoling is some¬ 
times ignorance! 

Now, the Curate—lot me intro¬ 
duce you,—“My dear Eusebius, the 
Curate, a class man some year or two 
froqa Oxford—a -true man, in a word, 
worthy <rf this introduction to you, 
Kjfe “Mr. Curate, my friend 
don't trust to his 
gr» ^S^«Pyffars ; ii is quite deceptive, 
and tiu^only deceit he has about him. 
lie is Truth in sunshine and a fresh 
healthy breeze. So now you know 
each other.” 1 wish, Eusebius, this 
were not a passage out of an imagi¬ 
nary conversation. Wail but for the 
swallow, and you shall shake hands; 
and you, I know, will laugh merrily 
within ten minutes after; and a laugh 
fiom you is as good as a ticket upon 
your breast, “ All is natural here 
and for the rest, lot come what will, 
that is uppermost. There will be no 
restraint. £ cannot forbear, Eusebius, 
w riting to you now, early in this new 
year, paying you this compliment, 
I hat your real conversations resemble 
in much “ Lander's Imaginary,” which 
you tell me yon so greatly admire. 
Full, indeed, are they, these last two 
a oluines, his works, of beautiful 
thoughts set off with exquisitely ap¬ 
propriate eloquence. You arc* in a 
garden, and il‘ you do not always 
recognise the fruit as legitimate, you 
are quite as well pleased to find it 
like Aladdin's, and would willingly 
storc nil, as he did, in the bosom of 
your memory. Precious stones, big¬ 
ger than plums and peaches, are good 
tor sore eyes, and something more, 
though they have not the flavour of 
apricots. 

We—that is, the Trio—had been 
reading one evening; or rather, our 
friend Gratian read to me and the 
Curate, the “Conversation with the 
Abbe Delille and W. L.” We loitered, 
too, in the reading, as we do when 
the country is of a pleasant aspect, to 


look *bout us and admire—and we 
intersperse. our own little talk by the 
way. Our friend could not consent 
that Catullus should walk with, and 
even, as it should seem, take the lead 
of his favourite Horace. “ Catullus 
and Horace,” says Landor, “ will be 
read as long as llonier and Virgil, 
and more often, and by more readers.”. 

“If,” said the Curate, “Catullus 
were not nearly banished from our 
public schools and our universities,” 

“ As he deserves,” replied Gratian ; 

“ for although there jttun him great 
elegance, yet is tlieiw much that, 
shonld not be read; and his most 
beautiful and most powerful little 
poem, his ‘Atvs,’ is in its very sub¬ 
ject unfit for schoolboys.” 

CntATK.— Yes, if in the presence 
of a master; that makes the only 
difficulty. The poem itself is essen¬ 
tially chaste, and of a grand tragic 
action, and grave character—is in. 
fact a serious poem, and as such any 
youth may read it to himself. \ scarcely 
1o another. The very subject touches 
on that mystical, though natural 
sanctity that every uncomipted man 
is conscious of in the temple of his 
own person. To impart a thought of 
it is a deterioration. But a master 
must not hear it; and even for a very 
inferior reason, lie cannot be a criti¬ 
cal instructor. 

Gu ati an. —You are right; that was 
a deep observation of Juvenal; it. 
gave the caution, 

“ Maxima debetur pueris reverential .” 

I have often thought that good % 
masters have ever shown very great™ 
tact in reading the Classics, where 
there is so much, even in the purest, 
that it is best not to understand. 

Aqnurs. (] choose to give myself 
that name.)—Or rather to pass lightly 
over, for you cannot help seciug it; 
put your foot across it, and not 
lengthways; as you would over a rut 
in a bad bit of road, which may 
nevertheless lead to a most delightful 
place at the end. I cannot but think 
the “Atvs” to be a borrowed poem, 
ft is quite. Greek—unlike any thing 
Homan. What Roman ever expressed 
downright mad violeut action? How 
much there is in it that reminds yon 
of the story of Pen them of Euripides. 
Both deny a deity, and botli arc 
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nunished by their own hands# Tint looking out for an object of human 
the resemblance is less in the charac- sociality, I will steal into his library 
ST.” to Sc vivid pictures and take d»wn to C.tulto,_and try ray 

• e _ i!__ 4 -Ua liitwladiino 
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hand, good master Curate, against 
you- We will be, or at least believe 
ourselves to be, 

« Et cantare pares et decantare parath” 

Grattan. —Ay, do; and as the 
shepherds were rewarded by their 
umpires of old, will I reward one 01 
both with this stick. Shall 1 describe 
its worth and dignity after the manner 
of Homer, that it may be worthy of you, 
if you are “ baculo dignibut what¬ 
ever Aqnilius may say in its dis¬ 
paragement, it is not a bit the worse, 
for its familiarity with my pig’s Tback. 
It is a good pig, and shall maki^bacon 
for the winner, which is the best lam 
he will get for his poetry. But l feel 
a warning hint, and must to bed — it 
is no longer with me the 

“ Cyntliius aurcin 
Vellit et admonuit.” 

The warning comes rather stronger 

upon bone and muscle. Heaven pre- 

vim both from the pains ot lheu- 
fin _mar is mu >ciy lum- seivi.you umn nwu. , 

plimcntary to the constancy of Catul- 

Ills* . • il... «./»■ +.TW .1 


rapidity of action ; and the landscape 
glows like one fresh from Titian’s 
pencil. Our friend Landor, here, 1 
see, cnlls the author “ graceful.” He 
says of Virgil that bo, is not so “ gvace- 
fnl as Catullus.” 

Curate.—G race, as separate from 
beauty, I suppose, means something 
lighter. - It admits a feeling not quite 
in earnest, not so serious but it may 
be sported wi||n 

Guatian.*! is a play, however, 
at which only genius is expert. It is 
many years since T read ( atullus, 

L confess I thought him rather a care¬ 
less follow, and that ’his Lcsbia was 
but a doll to dress out in the tawdry 
ribbons of his verse. . 

Aquilius.—W hatever his Lcsbia 
was, his verses are chaste; and it 1 
find a Lcsbia that is not as his verse, 
l think it a duty of charity to conclude 
there were two of the name ; and vc 
know r that one, Lcsbia was a feigned 
name for Clodia. 

Guatlvn.—T hat is not very com- 


Ci'RATE.—I ail) afraid we are 
speaking of a virtue that was not 
Roman. I have been reading Catul¬ 
lus very recently, and was so much 
pleased with his gracelillness, that 1 
thought it no bad practice to translate 
one or two of his small pieces: as 

« . i t i _ .\iisl miki'h 


never re«ts, is but the one turn more 
of the screw: so good night. 

Our friend gone, we took down 
Catullus, and read with great, pleasure 
muuv of his short pieces, agreeing 
with Landor as to the gracefulness ot 
the poet, and resolved, if it be trifling, 


^translated to 'trirtle away some portion of our 
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,tion. 

' Aquilils.— 1 ha\ e always been an 

admirer of Catullus; and as 1 think a 
Jitflc employment will dissijiate the 
remaining imaginary symptom* of in¬ 
fluenza, when our friend and host is 
indulging his pigs by rubbing their 
backs with the end of his stick, and 
extending his walk to admire his 
mangel-worzel, or talking to his 
iiorses, his dogs, or his cat, and learn¬ 
ing their opinions upon things m 
general, (for he is persuaded they have 
opinions, and says lie knows many of 
them, and intends one day to cata¬ 
logue them;) or while he is beyond 
. •_ _ __A.vwl wlinnm catches 


resohe we parted for the night. 

We did not, Eusebius, meet again 
for some days, the Curate being fully 
cuipkned in his rounds of parochial 
visiting bv day,*and in preparation by 
night for his weekly duty. You must 
imagine you now see us after tea re¬ 
tired to the. snug library. Gratfao, 
some years the elder, resting, (if that 
word may be allowed to his pain,—if 
not to his pain, however, it shall be 
due to Ins patience) resting, I say,bis 
whole person in his easy chair, and 
tapping pretty smartly with his stick 
the thigh from his hip to his leg, and 
then settling himself into the impor- 

a A ___ V...*. lmnrmlA 


1 /wmP rtinm •) or wJnle lie is ueyuuu uu-u wuuuft 
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^ tfSXp and .,npporth, g you « ua like two^ atatW 
stick is sure to hasten pace or to be condemned foi feloniously lircaiui 

slacken it, loving his familiar talk,) into the house of one Catullus, and 



Hone Catullian 
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s. Not to be too long 


377 
■ thus!) 
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stealing therefrom sundry articles of 
plate, whioh we had melted down in 
our own crucibles, and which were no» 
longer, therefore, to be recognised as 
his, but by evidence against us. All 
translators show a bold front; for if 
they come short of the meed of origi¬ 
nality, they shift off from them the 
modesty of responsibility, and un- 
blu,shingly ascribe ail faults to their 
author. We were therefore easy 
enough, and ready to make as free 
with our lihudamanthus as with our 


commenced our talk. 

Aquimub. —The first piece Catul¬ 
lus otters is his dedication—it is to an 
author to whom I owe a grudge, and 
perhaps we all of us do. Ho has' 
caused us some tears, and more visible 
marks, and 1 confess something like an 
aversion to his concise style. It is 
to Cornelius Ncpos. How much more 
like a modern dedication, than one of 
Drydeu’s day, both as to length and 
matter. ^ 


AI> CORNELIUM NUrOTKM. 


This little-book—and somewhat light— 
Tis polished well, and smoothly bright, 
To whom shall J now dedicate ? 

To you, Cornelius, wont to rate 
My trifling wares at highest worth. 

E’en then, when boldly you stepped forth, 
First of Italians to compose, 

In three short books of nervous prose, 

All age’s annals —work of nice 
Research, and studiously concise. 

Such as it is receive—and look 
With usual favour on my book ; 

And grant, () (jnecn of wits and sages, 
Motherless Virgin, these my pages 
May pass from this to future ages. 


Curate. —Queen of wits and sag.' s, 
—“ O Pat rim a Virgo’’—is that trans¬ 
lating ? 

Guatiax. —That’s right—have at 
him 1 

Aquimith.—T o be sure it is. What 
English reader would know else that 
Minerva was meant by “ Motherless 
Virgin?” he would have to go back to 
the storv of Jupiter beating Jut out 
of his own brains. Ho as he is not 
familiar with the creed, as one of it, I 
let him into the secret of it at once ; 
and thus out comes the book from the 
Minerva Press,’’ “ rb (3uOJov” 
(iitATiAX. —(Reads, “(> I’atrima 


Virgo,” Ac.) Well, well—let it pass. 
The dedication won’t pay along reck¬ 
oning. We must not look too nicely 
into the mouth of the book—let it 
speak for itself. Now, Mr. Curate, 
what have you ? 

Curate. —I didn’t trouble myself 
with such a dedication, but passed on 
to “ Ad Paisserein Lesbian” 

(1 rati ax. —More attractive metal. 

Curate. —Not at all attractive; 
for then* is considerable difficulty, and 
iis I suppose a corrupted text, before 
we reach six lines.. Here 1 let the 
bird loose. 


Sparrow, minion of my dear, 
Little animated toy, 

Whom the fair delights to bear 
In her bosom lapt in joy. 


Whom she teases and displeases, 
With her while forefinger’s end, 
Thus inviting savage biting 
From her tiny feather’d friend. 

Image burning of my yearning, 

When at fondness she would play; 
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her aught thafr makes her 
Pensive mowents glide away. 


’Tis a balm for her soft sorrow, 
Tranquillising beauty’s breast; 
Would I might her plaything bon*ow, 
So to lull iny cares to rest. 


[March* 


I would prize it, as the maiden 
Prized the golden apple thrown. 
Which displacing her in racing, 
Loosed at last her virgin zone. 


Aquiu us^IIcrc lies the difficulty: 

“ Quum desiderio meo nitenti 
Carum uescio quid Inbet jocari, 

(Ut solatiolum sui doloris 
Creduut,quum gravis acquiescet ardor.” ) 

Another edition has it : 

** Credo ut gravis acquiescat ardor.” 
Gbatian. —Leave it to CEdipus — 


make sense of it, and we must not bo 
too nice. 

Aquimus.—W ell, then, it possibly 
means, that she passes off the pain of 
the bite with a little coquetry and 
action, as Vo move about a liq£ 
pretty briskly when it tingles. 

G n ati an. —O, the cunning—argu- 
mentum ad homincm. 

Aqi imrs.—Thus I venture— 


AD I’ASHKKKM LESJUAi. 


Little sparrow, gentle sparrow, 

Whom my Lesbia loveth so; 

Jler sweet playmate, whom she petteth, 

And she letteth 
To her bosom come and go. 

Loving there to hold thee ever, 

Her forefinger to thy bill, 

Oft she pnlletii and provoketh ; 

And she mooketh, 

Till you bite her harder still. 

Then new beauty glistening o’er her, 

Pain’d and blushing doth she feign, 

Some sweet play of love’s excesses, 

And caresses 

More to soothe or hide her pain. 

Would tlion wort my pretty birdie, 

Plaything—playmate unto me, 

Knowing when her loss doth grieve me, 

To relieve me, 

For she seeks relief from thee. 

Birdie, thou sliouldst. be such treasure 
.As the golden apple thrown, 

Was to Atalanta, spying 
Which in flying, 

Cost the loosening of her zone. 

Curate. —That may be a possible Gkatian. —I’ll take you into our 

translation of the difficulty, if the text aviary to-riiorrow, and you shall try 
be somewhat amended; but who ever on your own rough-work finger the 
beard of a hurt from the peck of a peck of a bullfinch; and I think you 
sparrow ? . may grant that Lesbia’s finger was a 
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little softer. Who would tfust the poorUtalanta is brought in, and thus 
tenderness of a Curate’s forefinger, stripped to the skin, as she was ont- 
case-hardened as it is with his weekly stripped in the race. Admitting the 
steel-pen work, and deadened by the text emeudablc, may not there be 
nature of it, against all Lesbias and supposed such a connexion as this, — 
their sparrows. Lesbia’s forefinger that he wishes the bird would be his 
was the very pattern of a forefinger, plaything, that he might lay it as an 
soft to touch as to feel — that did no offering at her feet,—that she might 
work. 1 dare to say Sliakspearc was take it, as did Atalauta the golden 
thinking of such a one, when he apple, and become herself the winner’s 
said, reward ? Why should not I come in 

“ The hand of little employment hath the with an ad libitum movement V We, 
daintier sense.” limping rhemnaticists, have ever a 

There’s something playfully pretty, spiteful desire to trip imp the swift- 
ami lightly tender in this little piece ; footed. Now, then, for an old man’s 
but 1 don’t see by what link of thought limp against Atalauta’s speed. 

Birdie, be my plaything, go— 

At her flying feet be thrown ; — 

Like the golden apple, woo her, 

Atalanta’s wise pursuer 

Cast and won her for his own ; — 

Pretty birdie aid me so. 

Galatea won her low by the apple. “ hamly-cap,” as if the worthy of 
“ Malo me Galatea petit.” mankind were a racing stud. 

Cituatk.— A well thrown apple Aquimuh.— But the lady was not 

that golden pippin, grown doubtless so easily won after all; for there were 
from a pip dropt on Mount Ida, and three golden apples to be picked up : 
hence the name. We shall not run and a bold man was he that threw 
against you, 1 perceive. them, for if he lost, there was neither 

Gkatiax. — Don’t talk of golden love nor mercy for him. The condi- 
pippius, or 1 shall mount my hobby, tion was worse than Sinbad’s. It is 
and go through the genealogy of my a strange story this of Atalauta and 
whole orchard, and good-bye to her lover, turned into lions by Cybelc. 
Catullus. The passage in Catullus being corrupt, 

Cituatk.— If you give way to your there is probably an omission, for, as 
imagination, you may invent a thou- it is, the transition is very abrupt, 
sand meanings to the passage ; but Gkatiax. —I see the golden apples 

taking it as l find it, I would attach running about in all directions, and 
only this meaning to it,—that Catul- am half asleep, and should be quite 
lus would say, “ Lesbia’s favourite so but for this rheumatic hint that it 
sparrow ” would be as attractive to is time to retire : so good-night, 
me as was the golden apple which Now you will conclude, Eusebius, 
was thrown in her way when she was that J and the Curate made a night 
racing, to Atalauta. She was to be and morning of it. On the present 
married to the first youth who could occasion, at least, it was not the case; 
outrun her, so that literally she was we very soon parted, 
very much run after. The following morning, ■ which for 

Gkatiax. —Run after, indeed ! Her the season was freshly sunny, found 
pursuer, Hippomanes, hadn't my rheu- us on a seat under a verandah near 
mutism (tapping his knee and leg the breakfast room, and close to the ’ 
with his stick) or she would have had aviary, from which we had a mo- 
tlie apple, and not him. You young ment before come; and the Curate was 
men of modern days do not throw then wringing his finger after the bites 
your golden apples, but look to pick and pecks tin: bullfinch had given him, 
up what you can. These old tales, which Gratiau told him, jocularly, was 
or old fables, cast a shade of shame having a comment on the text at his 
upon our unromantic days. There finger’s end; and immediately asked 
was a king’s daughter offered like a for Catullus. The book was opeued— 
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and the Citrate put his finger up8n the which he read as ho had thus rendered 
“ Death of Lesbia’s Sparrow,” — it: — 


DE PASSEJIE MOllTUO LESBIiE. 

Ye Graces, and ye Cupids, mourn, 

And all that’s graceful, woman horn, 
My sweet one’s sparrow dead! 
Smitten by death’s fatal arrow 
Lies my darling’s darling sparrow! 
As the eyes in her sweet head. 

She did love him, and he knew her 
As my fair one knows her mother; 
He was sweet as honey to her, 

In her lap for ever sitting, 

Hither thither round her hitting, 

To liis mistress and no other 
He address’d his twittering tale. 

Now- mlown death's darksome vale 
Tic is gone to seek a bourn 
Whence they tell us none return. 
Plague upon you, dark and narrow 
Shades of Oreiis, without pity 
Swallowing every thing that’s pretty- 
As yc took the pretty sparrow. _ 
Wo's the day that you lit 1 dead ! 
Little wretch, ’tis ail your doing 
That my fair one’s eyes are red, 
Swoln and red with tearful racing. 


Aquilivs. —Tt would be childish 
to blame the poor bird for the. crime 
of dying, as if he had died out of 
spite; when< if the truth could be 
told, perhaps the cat killed him. (At 
this moment, Gratiau’s favourite cat 
rubbed herself against his legs, first 
her face and head, and then her hack, 
and looked up to him, as if begging 
him to plead for her race; and lie did 
so, and spoke kindly to her, and said, 
pussey would not kill any bird though 
he should trust her iu the aviary; 

Aqvimvs.- 


and she, as if she. knew what lie said, 
walked off to it, and rubbed .her face 
against, the wires, and returned to 
us again.) Well, 1 continued, 1 don't 
see why the bird should be called 
wretch for that; and factum male 
means to express misfortune, not 
fauli. So let the matefarlum be; the 
Curate's, and treat him accordingly. 

Guatiax.— Come, let us see your 
bird. Perhaps it may be necessary 
to kill two with one stone. But 1 
forget —the bird is dead already. 


I>E PA8SEKE MORTUO LESBEE. 

Ye Cupids, every Queen of Love, 

Whate’er bath heart or beauty, shed 
Your floods of tears, now hang the head- 
My darling’s sparrow, pet, and dove, 

Is dead.: that bird she prized above 
Her ow n sweet eyes, is dead, is dead. 

That little bird, that honey bird, 

As fair child knows her mother, knew 
His own ow n mistress; and he, too, 
From her sweet bosom never stirred, 

As prompt at every look and word, 
lie to that nest of softness tiew. 
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But archly pert and debonnair, 

Stilf further in lie fondly nestled, 

For her alone piped, chirped, and whistled. 

But he has readied that dismal where, 

Whose dreary path none ever dare 
Retrace, with whom death once hath wrestled. 

O Orcus’ unrequiting shade, 

Devouring all the good, the dear, 

Couldst thou not spare one birdling here ? 

Alas, poor thing ! for thou hast made 

Jler eyes, how loved, with grief o'erweiglied, 

Crow red, and gush with many a tear. 


C tut ate. —Is that translating? 
Look at the first line of the original— 

Lugete, o Veneres, Cupid iuesque. 

You have acted the undertaker to the 
sorrow, dressed it out, and protracted 
it, and set it afloat upon a river of 
wo, with Queens of Love as diief- 
mourners, hanging out their weepers. 

Aquiijus.— Yes, for the Zephyrs 
to blow. They are light, airy, grace¬ 
ful. They did not come from the 
first room of the mourning institution, 
where the soft-slippered man in black 
gently, and bowing low as lie shows 
his grief-items, whispers, “ Much in 
vogue for deep affliction.” The Queens 
of Love pass on to “ the mitigated wo 
department,” and I hope you will 
confess they have put on their sorrow 
with grace, and taste. 

(5 uatian. — That’s good — “ the 
mitigated wo department. ” But 
there's a department in these estab¬ 
lishments farther on still. There is a 
little glass door, generally left half 
open, jvliere there is a most delicate 
show- of “ orange blossoms.” But 
my good worthy Curate, I don’t 
blame our friend for this little enlarge¬ 
ment, because, if it is not in the words 
of the original, it is every bit of it in 
the tune and melody of the verses. 
See how it. swells out in full flow in 
“ venustiorum,” — stays but a mo¬ 
ment, and is off again without stop 


to “ puellaj,” — and that again is re¬ 
peated ere grief can be said to take 
any rest. I shall acquit the trans¬ 
lator as I would the landscape painter, 
who,, seeing how flowing a lino ot 
easy and graceful beauty pervades all 
nature, and is indeed her great charac¬ 
teristic, rather aims to realise that, 
than laboriously to dot in every leaf 
and flower. Characteristic expres- v 
sion is every thing. J am not quite 
satisfied that either of > ou have Lit the 

Flcndo turgiduii rubciit ocelli. 

Cukace.—I f we have not, you 
remember that Juvenal has, and hit 
those eyes rather hard, considering 
whose they are. He, however, only 
meant the hit for Catullus : 

ncc tibi, oujus 

Turbavit nitidos evtinetus passer ©cellos. 

Cuatian .—Turbavit is “ mitigated 
wo ” again: 

Unlike tbe [.esliias of our modern years, 

Who for a sparrow's death dissolve in tears. 

Aquii.ius. — Satire is like a flail, 
an ugly weapon in a crowd, and hits 
more than it aims at. 1 won’t allow 
the blow to be a true hit on Catullus. 
But let us pass on ; there is a vessel 
waiting for us, though we should be 
loth to trust to her sheathing, no 
longer sea-worthy. Our poet now 
addresses his yacht. Are there many 
of the “ Club ” who would write 
better verses on tlicirs ? 


DE rilASKLO, QUO IN PATRIAM 1IEVECTUS E 

This bark that now, my friends, you see, 
Asserts she once was far more swift 
Than other craft, whate’er the tree 
Might ply the oar or sailyard shift, 

She passed them all on every sea. 

She asked the Cyclad Isles to say— 

Can they deny—rough Adria’s shore, 
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. Proud Rhodes, and every land that lay 

Where savage Thracia’s tempests roar— 

She asked her native Pontic bay— 

* Whore first her leafy crown was stirred 

By winds that swept Cytorian rocks. 

(Through rustling leaves her voice was heard.) 

And you, Oytorus, crowned with box, 

And you, Amastris, hear the word. 

For all, she says, was known to you, 

And still is known. For on your top 
She first took root and proudly grew, 

Till severed trunk and branches drop, 

And keel and oars thy -waves embue. 

How oft she bore, when winds were light, 

Her master over sea and strait, 

Stemmed currents strong, and tacked to right 
Or left, anil bravely held the weight 
Of breeze that strained her canvass tight. 

Nor was there need for her to make 
Or costly vows, or incense burn ; 

Or sea-shore gods her guides to take 
On her last voyage, last return, 

From sea-ward to this limpid lake. 

Now all is o’er—grown old, in rest 
She waits decay—with homage due, 

And grateful thought, and prayer addressed. 

She dedicates herself to you, 

Twin stars, twin gods, twin brothers blest. 

Gkatian. —Ah! well done, poor tionate eye upon her, than to look at 
old timber-toe—laid up at last—no the broom at her mast head. Ca- 
** inutile lignum,” that’s clear enough, tullus knew the wood she came from, 
I hope she had a soft berth, and lay and how it grew—it had vitality, 
evenly in it. It is quite nneomfort- and he never can believe it quite 
able to see a poor thing, though it gone. 

he little more than decayed ribs, with Aquinos.—There is a poem by 
hard rock piercing them here and Turner ou this subject, 
there, and the creature labouring still Gkatian. — By Turner?—what 
to keep the life in and weather out of Turner? — You dou’t mean, “ The 
her unsupported sides and bottom, Fallacies of Hope” Turner ? 
and looking piteously to be moved off Aquilius. — The. same — but J 
those jutting points that pin her should be sorry indeed, to see a vessel 
down in pain, as boys serve a cock- built after tlie measure of his verses, 
chafer. He is a hard man that does She would require too nice an ad- 
not animate inanimate things. He is justment of ballast. I doubt if she 
out of nature’s kin. All sailors love would bear a rough sea. The poem 
their ships, and tliey are gloriot*. I speak of was written with liis pa- 
Oatullus is more to my humour here lette’s pen. It was the towing in the 
than in his love-lines on Lesbia. old Temerairc to be broken up. 
She coidd get another lover, and if There she was, on the waters, as her 
truth be told, and that by Catullus own element, a Leviathan still, a 
himself, did ; but his poor boat! If history of “ battle and of breeze’'— 
captured and taken to the slave- behind her the night coming in, sun 
market, she would not find a bidder, setting, and in glory too. Her days 
Well, well, it is pleasanter to see her arc over, and she is towed in to her 
laid up high and dry, with now and last anchorage. Tho feeling of the 
then her master’s and owner’s aftec- picture was touching, and there was 
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a dignity and greatness in it of mighty Curate. I have the worse chance' 
charm. with you, for you have poeticised the 

Gbatian.—1 remember it well, subject so much more largely than 
and it is well remembered now: but Catullus himself, th^t you will listen 
Imre is the Curate with his paper in his with less pleasure to my translation; 
hand: let us hear what lie has to say. but you shall have it. 

DEMCATIO PHASE LI. 

Strangers, the bark you see, doth say 
Of slops the fleetest far was she. 

Atjuujus.—Stay for a moment: Gbatian. —No interruption, or by 

41 the fleetest,” then she was one of this baculus! Go on, Mr. Curate, 
a fleet, and s aided perhaps under con- Curate. —lf*you please, I’ll heave 

voy, and ought not to have outsailed anchor again, 
the fleet —say quickest. 

Strangers, this bark you sec doth say, 

Of ships the fleetest far was she : 

And that she passed and flew away 
From every hull that ploughed the sea, 

That fought against, or used the gale. 

With hand-like oar or wing-like sail. 

She cites, as witness to her word, 

The frowning Adriatic strand; 

The Cyclades which rocks engird, 

^nd noted Rhodes’ distant land ; 

Propontis and unkindly Thrace, 

AjuI Savage Pontus’ billowy race. 

That which is now a shallop here, 

Was once a tract of tressed w ood, 

Its foliage was Cytorus’ gear, 

Upon the topmost ridge it stood, 

And when the morning breeze awoke 
Its whistling leaves the silence broke. 

Pontic Amastris, says the bark, 

Box-overgrown Cytorus, you 
Know me by each familiar mark, 

And testify tlio tale is true. 

She says you saw her earliest birth 
Upon your mu-siug mountain-earth, 

She dipped her blades, a maiden launch, 

First in your waves, and bent her course 
Tlieucc, ever to her master staunch, 

Through seas that plied their utmost force. 

If right or left the breeze did strike, 

Or gentle Jove did strain alike, 

Each sheet before the wind. She came 
From that remotest ocean-spot 
To this clear inlet, still the same, 

And yet audaciously forgot • 

The bribes which, under doubtful sides, 

Are vowed to sea-side deities. 

Her deeds are done, her tale is told, 

For those Avcre feats of bygone strength; 
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In secret peace she now grows pld,- 
And dedicates herself at length, 
Twin-brother Castor, at thy shrine, 
A§d Castor’s brother twin, at thine. 


Gratjan.—H and me the book. I 
thought so—that “audaciously for¬ 
got ” is your audacious interpolation. 
She does not forget her vows, for 
she .never made any. You bring her 
back, good Master Curate, not a little 
in the sulks, like a runaway wife, that 
had forgotten her vows, and remem¬ 
bered all her audacity. We see her 
reluctantly taken in tow—looking like 
a profligate, weary, and voyage worn, 
buffeted and beaten by more storms 
than she likes to tell of. .You must 
alter audaciously. 

Aquij.ius. —And I object to bribes; 
it is a satire upon the underwriters. 

Curate. —The underwriters ? 

Aquilius. —Yes, the “ Littoralibus 
I)iiswhat were they but. au insur¬ 
ance company, with their chief tem- 
pl<V some Komau “ Lloyd’s,” and 
offices in every sea-port ? 

Curate. —Or perhaps the “Lit¬ 
toralibus Oil's,” referred to a “ coast¬ 
guard.” 

Giiatian. —Worse and worse, for 
that would imply that they took 
bribes, and that she was an old smug¬ 
gler. Keep to the original, and if 
you will modernize Catullus, you must 
'merely say, she was so safe a boat 
that the owner did not think it worth 
while to insure. 

Citrate. —The learned themselv.es 
dispute as to the identity of the “ Dii 
. Littorales.” In the notes, I And they 
are said to be Glaucu&, Nereus, Mcli- 
certa, Neptune, Thetis, and others; but 
in the notes to Statius, you will find Gc- 
vartius bids the aforesaid learned tell 
that to the marines. He knows 
bettor. I remember bis ■words, — 
“Sod male ilii marinos et littorales 
dcos confundunt. Littorales enim 
potissimum Dii Caelestcs erant, Pallas, 
Apollo, Hercules, &c., unde illi potius 
apud Catullnm sunt intelligcndi.” 

Giiatian.—S he might have been 
doubly insured; for besides Glaucus, 
Neptune, Thetis, and Co., there was 
the company registered by Gcvartius. 

Curate.—I have looked again at 
the passage, and think I have not 
<|ulte given the meaning of “novis- 
eimo.” I doubt if it does mean remote 


—it more likely means the last voyage 
—so let me substitute this:— 

She came, 

’Twas her last voyage, from far eea, 

To this clear inlet-home, the same 
Good bark and trne, and proudly free 
From vows which under doubtful skies. 
Are made to sea-side Deities. 

Giiatian. — Pro badkn est. — We 
have,’ however, run the vessel down. 
Let me see wliat comes next. Oh, 
“ To Lcsbia." This is the old wcll- 
known deliciously elegant little piece 
that I remember we were wont to try 
our luck with in our youth ; and many 
a translation of it may yet be found 
among half-forgotten trifles. We are, 
some of ns, it is true, a little out of 
tins cherry-Kcasou of kissing — there, 
is a time for all things, and so there 
was a time for that. -It is pleasant 
still to trifle with the subject: even 
the-wise Socrates played with it in 
one of his dialogues, and so may we, 
innocently enough. Though there be. 
some greybeards, (no, I am wrong, 
they are not greybeards, blit grave- 
airs, and they, more shame to them, 
with scarcely a beard at all,) that, 
would open the book here, and shut it 
again in lmste, and look as if they had 
just come out of the cave of Tropho- 
nius. That is not a healthy and 
honest purity. 

Aquilius. —But these do not ob¬ 
ject to a little* professional kissing. 

Gratian. —More shame to them — 
that is the rvorst of all, but pass on; 
here is nothing but a little harmless 
play. Yet I don’t see why the 
young poet, (you know he died at 
thirty,) should mock his elders in 
“ nimorcsquc senum soveriornm,” 
these “ sayings of severe old men.” 
Why should old men be severe? O’ 
my conscience, I believe they are far 
less severe than the young. Had I 
bceu present when the poet indited 
this to his Lcsbia, I might just have 
ventured to hint to him thus:—“ Mv 
dear friend, you have had enough, 
perhaps too much of kissing; ray ad¬ 
vice is, tliat you keep it to yourself, 
and tell it to no one; and don’t 
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despise the words of us old men, and 
mine are words of advice, that if not 
married already, after all this kissing, 
yon take her, your Lesbia, to wife, as 
soon as you conveniently can.” 

This was pronounced with an 
amusingly affected gravity. I and 
the Curate assumed the subifiissive. 
We were, as I told you, Eusebius, 
sitting under the verandah, and very 
near the breakfast room ; the win¬ 
dow of which (down to the ground) 
was open. While our good old friend 
and host was thus Socratically lec¬ 
turing, I saw a ribbon catch the air, 
and float out t^avds ns a little from 
the window — then appeared half a 
bonnet, inclined on one side, and down¬ 
wards, as of one endeavouring to catch 
sounds more clearly. Seeing that it 
continued in this position, as soon as 
my friend had uttered the last words, 
I walked hastily towards the room, 
and saw the no very prepossessing 
countenance of a lady, whose privi¬ 
lege it is to be called young. She 
blushed, or rather reddened, and 
boldly came forward, and addressed 
our friend,—that she had conic to see 
some of the family on a little business 
for the “ visiting and other societies," 
and seeing us so enjoying ourselves 
out of doors, she could not but come 
forward to pay her respects, adding, 
with a look at the Curate, whom she 
evidently thought to be under reproof, 
that she hoped she had not arrived 
mal-apropos. Our friend introduced 
her thus,—Ah, my- dear Miss Lydia 
Prntc-apace, is that- you V—glad to 
see you. lint (retaining his assumed 
gravity,) you are not safe here : there 
has been too much kissing, and too 
much talk about it, for one of your 
known rectitude to hear. Dear me, 
said sh*e, you don’t say so: then I 
shall bid good-day; and w ith an in- 
cpiisitive look at me, and an awful 
one at the Curate, she very nimbly 
tripped off. You w'ill be sure to hear 
of that again, said I to the Curate.. 
He laughed incredulous, iu his inno- 
concy. Not unlikely, upon my word, 
said Cratian; for 1 see them there 
trotting down the church-path, Lydia 
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Prate-apace, and her friend Clarissa 
Gadabout; so look to yourself, Mr. 
Curate. But w r e have had enough 
for the present. I must just take a 
look at my mangel, and my orchard! 
which you must know' is my piggery. 
Good-bye for the present. In the 
evening we meet again in the library, 
and let Catullus be of our company. 
It was time to change our quarters; 
for the little spaniel, knowing .the 
hour his master would visit his stock, 
and intending as usual to accompany 
him, just then ran in to us, and jump¬ 
ing about and barking, gave us no rest 
for further discifSsion. 

You must now', my dear Eusebius, 
behold us in the library as before.— 
G. reads,— 

“ Vivamus, mca Lesbia, atque amemus, 
llumorcsgue senuni severiorum.” 

All, that’s w'liere we were; 1 remem¬ 
ber wc did not like the senuni seve¬ 
riorum. 

Cukatk.—W e!! ' 

G.—Yes, we ; for the veriest youth 
that shoots an arrow at old age* is 
but shooting at himself some ten or a 
dozen paces off'. 1 remember, when' 
a boy, being pleased with a transla¬ 
tion of this by Langhome ; but I only 
remember two stanzas, and cannot 
but think he left out the “ soles occi- 
dere et redire possunt;” if so, ho did 
wrong; and 1 opine that he vulgarised 
and removed all grace from it by the 
word “ pleasure.” Life and love, 
Catullus means to say, are commen¬ 
surate ; but “pleasure” is a w'ilful 
aiy) wanton intrusion. If I remem¬ 
ber, his lines are,— 

“ Lesbia, live to love and pleasure , 
Careless w'liat the grave may say ; 

When each moment is a treasure. 

Why should lovers lose a day ? 

Give me then a thousand kisses— 
Twfce ten thousand more bestow ; 

Till the sum of endless blisses, 

Neither we nor envy know.” 

Catullus himself might ,aa well have 
omitted the “ malus ittvidere.” Why 
should he trouble his head about the 
matter—envied or not ? but now, Mr. 
Curate, let us hear your version. 


Haras CahtUiantB. 


CtTItATE.—AT) I.ESBTAM. 

Love wc, live we, Lesbia, proving 
Love in living, life in loving, 

For all the saws of sages caring 
Not one single penny’s paring. 
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Suns can rise again from setting, 

But our short light, 

Once sunk in night, 

Sleeps a slumber all forgetting: 

Give me then a thousand kisses, 

Still a hundred little blisses— 

Yet a thousand—yet five score. 

Yet a thousand, hundred more. 

Then, when we have made too many 
Thousands, we’ll confound them all, 

So as not to know of any 
Number, either great or small; 

Or lest some caitiff grudge our blisses 
When ho knows the tale of kisses— 


Ghatian. —Tale is an ambiguous 
word, “Kiss and tell" is not fair 
play — Tale, talley, number. I hope it 
will be so understood at first reading. 
— It reminds me of the critical con¬ 
troversy respecting a passage in 
“ J: Allegro,”— 

u And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

'The unsusceptible critic maintained 
that the shepherd did but count, or 
take the tale of his sheep. Why not 


avoid the ambignitjflfans—a hasty 
emendation. 

“ Knowing our amount of kisses.” 

AQrmrs.—In the other sense, if 
will go sadly against him, if Miss 
Prate-apacc should be a listener — 
she would like to have all the telling 
to herself. 

Gkatian. —Doubtless, and matter 
to tell of too — but, as I suppose that 
paper in your hand is your translation 
of this common-property bit of Latin, 
read it. 


AQriLirs.—Here it*is. 


Al> J.ESIUAM. 

We’ll live and love while yet ’tis ours, 

To live and love, my Lesbia, dearest, 

And when old greybeard saws thou hearest, 

(Since joy is lmt the present hour’s,) 

We’ll laugh them down as none the clearest. 

For suns w ill set ngiffn to vise, 

But onr brief day once closed—wo slumber 
Long nights, long days—too long to number; 

Perpetual sleep shall close our eyes, 

And one dark night shall both encumber. . 

A thousand kisses then bestow*; 

Ten thousand more,—ten thousand blisses,— 

And when we’ve counted million kisses — 

Begin again,'—for, Lesbia, know, 

We may have made mistakes and misses. 

Then let our lips the full amount 
Commingle so, in one delusion, 

Blending beginning with conclusion, 

Nor we, nor envy’s self can count 
How many in the sweet confusion. 

Orate.— I protest against this as Aquilttts.— I maintain it is implied 

a translation. There is addition. Ca- in “ conturbabimus ilia:” it shows 
tullus says nothing of “ mistakes and they had. given up all idea of counting 
misses.” * correctly. 
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Gratian. — I tlniik it may pass; 
but you have a word twice, — “ day 
elosed,” and “ close our eyes.” Why 
not have it thus: — 

“ But our brief day once o’er,” or 
once pass’d, — yet it is not so good as 
closed.” 1 see in the note on “ con- 
turbabinius,” great stress is laid on 
the mischievous spell that envy was 
supposed to convey, like the “ evil 
ej’e.” This docs not make much for 
Catullus—for a good kiss in veal ear¬ 
nest, not your kiss poetical, might, 
bid defiance to every charm but its 
own. 

Citrate. —There is something of 
the same superstition in the piece but 
one, following, “maidfusdnarclingua” 
alludes evidently to the eup»j,<*/« of the 
Creeks, — the superstition of the evil 
eye and evil tongue. The very word 
mvulerc seems to have been adopted 
in its wider sense, from the particular 
superstition of the evil eye. The 


Neapolitans of the present day in¬ 
herit, in fUll possession, both super¬ 
stitions. 

Grattan. —Nor are either quite out 
of England; and I can hardly think 
that a legacy left us by the Romans. 
There is something akin to the feeling 
in the dislike old country gossips show 
to having their likenesses taken. I 
have known a skctcher pelted for put¬ 
ting in a passing figure. And 1 have 
seen a servant girl,, in the house of a, 
friend, who, having never, until she 
came into his service, seen a portrait, 
eouhl not be prevailed upon, for a long 
while, to go alone into a room where 
there were some family portraits. What 
comes next after all those, kisses ? 

Aquim rs.—More kisses. 

(In at(ax. —Then you force a bad 
pun from me, and put iny aching 
bones into an omni-hus , and it is as 
much as I can do to hear the shaking, 
(live your account of them, Aquilius. 


Aquiuus.—aj> lesbiam. 


How many kisses will suffice, 

Yon ask me, Lesbia,—ask a lover! 
Go bid him count the sands;—discover, 
Even <o a very grain precise, * 
How many lie in heaps, or hover, 

When gusty winds the sand hills stir 
About tlie benzoin-bearing plain, 
Between Jove’s Cyronean fane, 

And Battus’ sacred sepulchre. 


IIow many stars, in stillest night, 

On loving thefts look down approving,- 
So many kisses should requite 
Catullus, all too madly loving. — 

Ye curious eyes, be closed in slumber, 
That would be spies upon our wooing, 
That there be none to note the number, 
Nor tongue to babble of our doing. 


Grattan. —Read that last again— 
for “ my eyes,” i confess, were not as 
“ curious” as they should have been, 
and were just closing as you came to 
the w ooing. 


AQ!m.irs.— 

That there be none to note the number. 
Nor tongue to babble of our doing. 

Grattan. —Well, nibbing his eyes, 
I am quite awake now; let us have 
your version, Master Curate. 


C URATE. — AT) I.E Kill AM, 

Dost bid me, my Lesbia, 

A number define, 

To fill me, and glut me 
With kisses of thine V 


When equal thy kisses 
The atoms of sand, 
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Horce CatulHarue. 

By spicy Cyrene 
On Lybia’s strand, 

The sand grains extending 
From Ammon’s hot shrine, 

To the tomb of old Battus, 
That land-mark divine. 

Or count me the star-lights 
That see from above-, 

In si ill night, the thievings 
Of mortals in love. 

Thus canst thou, my Lesbia, 
A number assign, 

To glut thy mad lover 
With kisses of thine. 


A number the prying 
To reckon may spare; 
A’ml gossips, unlucky, 
Give tip in despair. 


Ghat Ian.—(A fter a pause, bis eyes 
half dosed,) 

“ Give up in despair.” 

'Very lira—si—cal—sooth—ing. 

AquiLius.—See, you have set our 
host asleep: and, judging from his last 
words, his dream will not lx* unplea¬ 
sant. We must not come to a sudden 
silence, or it will waken him. The 
murmur of the brook that invites sleep, 
is pledged to its continuance. The 
winds and the pattering rain, says the 
Romau elegiast, assist the sleeper. 

Aut gelidas hibemus aquas cum fude- 
rit auster 

Scuurum somnos imbre juvante sequi. 

We must not, however, proceed 
with our translations. Take up Lan- 
dor’s PcntameroTi, and begin where 
you left off, when we first entered 
upon this discussion of Catullus. He 
seemed to give the preference to Ca¬ 
tullus over Horace^ Here is the page, 
—read on. 

The Curate at once took the volume 
and read aloud.—The following pas¬ 
sage arrested our attention :— 

■ “■ In return for my suggestion, pray 

tell me what is the meaning of 

Obliquo laborat 
Lyrapha fugax trepidare rivo. 

“ Petrarch a. —The moment Ilearn 
it you shall have it. Laborat trepi¬ 
dare! lympharivo! fugax, too! Fu- 
gacity is not the action for hard work 
or labour. 

* ‘ Boccaccio. —Since you cannot help 
me out, I must give up the conjecture, 


it seems, while it has cost me only 
half a century. Perhaps it may be- 
curiosa felicitous. ” 

Aqcilics.—S tay there: —that cri¬ 
ticism is new to me. T never even 
fancied there was a difficulty in the 
passage. Let us consider it a mo¬ 
ment. 

Curate. — Docs lie then think 
Horace not very choice in his words V 
for he seems to be severe upon the 
u curiosa felicitous." Surely the diction 
of the Latin poets is all in all—For 
their ideas seem hard stereotyped, — 
uninterchangeable, the very reverse of 
this Greek, in whom you always find 
some unexpected turn, some new 
thought, thrown out beautifully in the 
rapidity of their conception—except¬ 
ing in Sophocles—who, attending 
more to his diction, deals perhaps a 
little too much in common-place. 

The object of the Latin poets should 
seem to have been to introduce grace¬ 
fully, into their own language, what 
the Greeks had left them ; and the 
nature of this labour quenched the 
lire of originality, if they had any. — 
It is hard, however, to deny them the 
fruits of this labour; and who was 
more happy in it than Horace ? 

Aquintrs. — Surely, and the fami¬ 
liar love that all bear to Horace, con¬ 
firms your opinion — the general 
opinion. Now, I cannot but think 
Horace happy in his choice of words, 
in this very passage of 

obliquo laborat, 

Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 
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Let me suggest a meaning, which 
to me is obvious enough, and I am" 
surprised it should have escaped so 
acute and so profounds a critic, 
Horace supposes Uis friend enjoying 
•the landscape in remoto gramine , 
and there describes it accurately; and ■ 
it is a favouritg scene with Kttn, which 
he' often paints in words, with the 
introduction of the same imagery. 
Suppose, then, the scene to bo in re¬ 
moto gramine at Tiber, our modem 
Tivoli,- where, as I presume, the water 
was always, as now, though not in 
exactly the same -way, turned off from 
the Anio into cut channels; and such 
I take to be the meaning generally of 
rivers, a channel , not a river. And 
the Lymplia here is appropriate; not 
the body of the stream, but a portion 
of its water. In this case, “ obliquo” 
may expJftss a new direction, and 
some obstacle in tlie turn the river 
takes, where the whiter would for a 
moment seem to labour , “ laborare 
fugax,” expressing its desire to escape. 
May not, therefore, the first evident 
meaning be allowed to “trepidare,” 
to tremble, or undulate , showing the 
motion a rivulet assum*es,‘just after it 
has turned tlie angle of its obstruction. 

“ Obliquo,” may, too, mean the slope, 
such as would be In a garden at 
Tivoli, on the verge of the precipice. 
Possibly Horace generally uses 
•‘rivus” in this sense, ** Pur® rivus 
aqua;.” —Then, again, describing the 
character of Tibur or Tivoli, he does 
not say tlie Anio; hut “ aqua;,” as in 
>;,the other instance “ Lymplia.” 

“ Bed quse Tibur aqua; fertile praefluuiit,” 

— u fertile,” being the effect of the 
irrigation , the purpose for which the 
aquae arc turned from the river; and 
th^ agrees well with the word prm- 
Jiuunt , as applied to irrigated gardens. 
Pliny thus uses the adjective praefluus : 

„ Hortos esse habendos irriguos pras- 
Jluo amne But there is one-passage 
in Horace where this meaning is so 
distinctly given to rivers, and which 
is so characteristic of the very scene 
of Tibur, that to me it is conclusive. 

“ et uda 

MobUibut pouiarea rivis.” 

Evidently channels, moveable and 
diverse at pleasure, for irrigation. 

Nor would Horace use Lympha for 
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a river, or be. amenable to a eba 
such tautology as this:— . ■->' 

“ Labuutur Mtis interim ripit aqua), 
Quroruntur in sylVto avea, 

Fontesque Lymphis obstrepunt nQjUM 
* tibus, 

^omnos quod inortet levea.” 

Curate. — I fancy I now se& 
garden, where somewhat artifll 
planting had put together the “Pu 
ingens albaque Populus,” to cop 
date, an& form the shady* arb 
where the wine and nnguents are? 
bo brought, and through which 
rivus passes singularly, and doubt!) 
with a view to the gardefi-b 
It is a sketch from nature of i 
particular and favourite .spot. 


Quq Pinus ingens albaque Populua 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis, ert obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. <. _■* 

A , 

Aquh-ius.—T ruly, in manypll 
Horace delights to paint this one» 
dividual spot. We have in aft, 
wood, the waters from their high 
banks, making falls such as to i 
duce sleep, tlie garden with it’s i 
and its fountain, near the house, 
continual “ aquas fons.” Such as,;. 
his “Fons Baudusiaa,” not fons am< 
spring, but sanctified by arehitectu 
art, as well as feeling. 

“ Fies nobilium tu quoque fontiura," 

Me dicente cavis impositam illieem 

Saxjs, unde loquacea . 

Lymphee desiliunt tuse. i 

But listen to what he desired* 
possess, and did possess. 


“ Hoc erat in votia, modus agri non j 
magnua, 

Hortua ubi, et tecto viciousjugisaqii 

. fon8 » 1 v ^ *U- 

Et paulum aylva; super hia foret/*, 

Is he describing his Sabine vff H 7'-. 
I have a sketch on its site —- afriM 
is now, whatever there may 
been in his days, a high bank, ov 
which the water still falls, (I belie 
from the Digentia) which by condt) 
supplied the house, and cattle retttr 
from their labour, and the flq 
There is a small cascade filling a ipa 
ble basin (the fountain) and.i 
flowing off through the garden 
haps he had in these deseri 
or two scenes in his mind’s 
alike* A poet’s geography shifts i 
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»tnr ~tU>^ .'jb&w tpqqftetter. - et 
i»%grk^ * - • ••• . •«■ 

jjoesiio not in that passage ipal|p 
“rft river?-*— ‘ - 

iy r v * k' 

tWM etiam rivo .dare nomen idonena, 

icji^r Thrscam, hec pnrior ambiat 
sb?us.” „ * 

^4 , * 

fIMtrs.—The river was the Di- 
, the cold Digentia. 

; : *Me juoties refleit golidus Digentia 
“torus.” 

* 

fgqp> be here a river, hut not cer- 
'* . Do you suppose he went down 
wght of the whole neighbourhood 
bathe it| the little river ? for little 
& it is, and cold enough, too-; for I 
•C ; iyidjpd in it, and can testify of 
l^iuheSf. Would you take liini, 
down from his house to the 
jitself, when he had it conveyed 
Jrjown borne by a rivus, or clian- 
and by a Jims such as has been 
(jrjfoed, from which, without doubt, 
lyas supplied with water enough 
lie hot and his cold baths ? The 
'us. Digentia rivus, I well know, 
as I said,- bathed in it. A 
tryipan seeing me, cried out, 
pjprir !” The Italians now (at 
*“ JJ vp$»nd) never, bathe; they .have 
■meet hydrophobia. Few even 
thepaselves. I asked a boy, 
t$tu we took about with us to carry 
■^Sketching materials, when lie had 
washed his face. Ho confessed 
, Jtad . never washed it, and that 
jjody.did. 

*kjpATE.—We know Horace de- 
tad in Tibur,—bis “Tiber argeo, 
( tuia coIobo,” In the passage 
i in the Pentameron, I shall 
se,e Tivoli, with its wood, its 
and cascatelle. He had the 
.before him,when he wrote,— 
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* w bgo laudo ruris amaeiii • 

■J et muBco eircamlita saxa, ne- 
«» 
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Stil| r ltefocks, woodland rivus 
perhaps the “neigHs” was 
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pq^i—Perhaps a line in this 
lover oi emntigt to 
W- OCJtpwn, may thmw some 


fiSpat M&eeds-j^ the!"SlS9mm«t'i irhn 
ther the water’ passes through a leaden 
pipe* or by toe. rivers;- a menedirec- 
rionwy a channel open to toe sky, add 
whose bed is thatock. ‘ • , 

But there is k passage which., still 
more clearly, I think, inorks the dis¬ 
tinction between the rivus and toe 
river. The poet invites Maecenas to 
the country, and> tells him,— 

“Jam pastor umbras cum gregolanguitfa 
Rivumque fessus querit, et horridi 
Dum'eta Silvani, coretque 
llipa vagis taoituma veutis.”^. 

Now, if the shepherd had driven 
his flock to the river, all bleating and 
languid with , heat, the bank of the 
river would scarcely have been tacit 
turn; doubtless the shepherd sought 
the “ fontem,” into which the water 
was conveyed , and under shade, a place 
not exposed to toe sun, or the wind, 
as was the ripa, the river’s bank. 
And besides, in this passage, the rivoe 
and the ripa arc certainly spoken of 
as two separate places. 

Here our friend and host began to 
mutter a lmle. He was evidently 
going over his model-farm, while wo 
were at the Sabine. He now talked 
quicker—“John,” (so he always called 
his hind, his factotum,) “plant ’em * 
a little farther apart, d’ye see, and 
trench up well.” “ That’s the way.” 

“ Now, John, d’ye know how—to clap 
an old head on young shoulders—why 
dig a trench, the width. 6f the spade, 
from the stem of an apple-tree, uid 
fill np with* good vegetable mould. 
Firstpollard your tree, J ohn. ” “ That’s 
it, John.” This and more was said, # 
with a.few' sleepy interruptions; he 
soon awoke, and said with an amusing 
indifference,—“ Well, any more news 
of Catullus ?” 

Aquiuus.—W e left Catullus asleep 
some time ago, and thinking it pro¬ 
bable that yon and he might, wake at 
the same time, wc determined to wait 
for you both, and, in tkemeanwhile,.. 
we have bqjgn discussing a passage-in 
Horace, of which, (for we will nofcnow 


i&ii&lf wffl «nae day , 
teXk.'Wtf Skvouritb \ 


yetf favourite \ 
»ili»OK t lw>y%jfe <rf yto® ddubfcs the 
yrtk&tjf *bf- HoraWJui the 'p&eicp of ■ 
weeds. , iT ! *’ ' , 

^<5trpA'f».‘!-fAl»a In lire,, stfUcjhHre of 
Ws sentences’, : j#nti says,■“ How simple 
- m<> comparison^ -a*© Gafcdlbw and Lu- 
«retiw»?Y- *’ : 

Grattan.—I ndeed! now I think 
that is but finding* One fault, for the 
ehoicc of words and construction of 
sentences go pretty much together. 
Ah ill-constructed sentence can hardly 
have a good choice of words, for it is 
most probably unmusical, and that 
fault would make the , choice a jumble. 
If the words were nonsense in Milton, 
the music of them would make you 
believe he could have used no other. 
They are breathed out so naturally ; 
take the first lino of Paradise Lost,— 
it is in this manner perfect. Good 
words are, to good thoughts, what 
1dm stars arc to the night, snushine to 
the- brook, flowers to tne field, and 
foliage to the woods; clothing what 
is otherwise bare, giving glory to the 
dark, and to the great and spacious; 
inventing the rugged witli grace, and 
adding the vigour and motion of life 
to the inanimate, the motionless, and 
the solid. I must defend my friend 
Horace against all comers. 

“ —rura, qum Liris quiet& 

Mordet aqu&, tuciturnus amnia.” j 

Is there a bad choice of words there? 
Ilow insidiously*the silent river »n- 
pdents the banks with its quiet water, 
and how true to nature! It is not 
your turbulent river that, eats into tho 
land, (it may overflow it,) but that 
ever heavy weight of the taciturn 
rivers, running not in a rocky bed, 
but through a deep soft soil. 

-Create. —You are lucky in your 
quotation, for we were discussing 
some such mattor. Horace is parti¬ 
cularly happyin his river sqcncs. Hid 
not he know the value of his own 
words—he thus speaks of them: 

“ Verba loquor social)da chordia.’ 

Aquimub.—Y es, but he speaks of 
them as immortal. “ Ne credas in- 
teritura.” But if the “ socianda 
chordis,” means they are to be set to 

music, I deny that music is 

* 

“ Married to imraortaf verso,” 


ortfagre has Mag.-agt? 

1- tirfi told, ihe- mart 
pongense, the hattefr the 

Grat^.—T hen 'TranS 

sing it, and reserve” you» aem^m 
sense-verses for to-morrow.. Bp||l 
cannot be till the evening, flSr 
attend an agricultural jnoetingliiraH 
morning, some distance dtS. 
you believe it,- I have to defenilM 
own statement. A stupid felloww 
publicly, that he would not jMMni 
that the produce of my Belgian csrriji 
which you saw, was 360 lbs. per lapa 
yard, winch i» at the rate of 29 ; tCm 
14 cwt. 1 qi>. 4 lbs. per acre. - $3t§| 
arc people who will doubt 
thing. You see they donbt wh'ft$j 
shy of my carrots, and what Hbr&i 
says of his own words.—So; gbitt 
night. ' * ’• 

This “ good-night,” Eusemus, Sjgg 
not the abrupt leave-taking 
may here appear. * For our' fri:|w| 
habit was to close the day nob ot 
thankful. We regularly retii$«®|| 
the dining-room, where" the Serwfg 
and family were assembled, ill 
prayers were read. So that”-taj 
u good-night” of our excellent;'^ 
were but his last worldly and bOCh 
words. And if devotion, ajjd &ffo 
kind feelings towards .all creature** 
man and beast—can ensure pleas&t 
and healthful sleep, his pillow i#- 
charm against comfortless dreams an 
rheumatic pains. ' 

There we leave him—ant if, EUffl 
bius, you are amused with thil dt 
chat, you may look u again for Nofcjjg 
Catullianai. ' ^ 

Postscript. —This should h^ 
gone to you, my dear Eusebius, t# 
days ago, but by some accii^*|!% 
was left outtof tbfe post-bag. Jjfefli 
neglect, however, I am enabled rom 
you that our friend the Curatgj^|| 
trouble: the very trouble, tob,wij|jj 
I foresaw. lie came to us th»'j)ai|l 
ing with a very long Ihce, and tolcl 
that yesterday, on going ap^ustjaJ^ 
his parochial Sunday school, he 
surprised that nearly all the blggii 
girls were absent; that the 
of the school did not receive hihofli 
her usual respect; that the [wm 
maiden ladies, Lydia * Pirttt-lilSp 
Clarissa Gadabout, '.and ' S^raM 
Braaeustare, were .at the f^tnerHm 
of the room, affectedly bitty wii 
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. that seeing him,, thejr likefco say—but people, did say—in- 
•phnowledged his. presence^ deed it was'all about the township— 

that they were quite as well at home. 


th well expresses it, tar a 
1 curtsey.” He approached 
expressed his surprise at 
t&UOce of thp elder children, 
looked first down, then 
lot hito, and,said it was no 
of hem to question their 
MiSs Gadabout added, that 
ly knew the reason. And 
|!tare locked him boldly in the 
2 sarn, she supposed nobody 
well as himselfr Prateapace 
fi ber word, |hat now he was 
\fjr@ was no need of their j>re- 
%8'there were not too many to 
Upon which Gadabout cried, 
Klet ns be off: it is quite time 
tould. ” And as they were 
g off, Brazeastaxe turned round 
fed him, mutteringly, if he in¬ 
to kiss the schoolmistress, 
s, he went to some of the 
to inquire respecting the ab- 
-ifff . their daughters, and little 
could he get. They didn’t 


for that they might learn more than 
the book taught—for that his honour 
had beetf reproved by good Mr. G. 
for too great familiarity. 

Si» ends the matte*, or rather such 
is the" position of Iknairs at present — 
the Curate has come to consult what 
is to be done. I tell him, that if he 
knows what he is about, it will pro¬ 
ceed with some violence, then an op¬ 
position, and end with offerings of 
bouquets, and perhaps the presentation 
of a piece of plate. Gratian tells him 
he hopes nothing so bad as that will 
come to pass — the Curate almost 
fears it will, and is vexed at "his pre¬ 
sent awkward position. 

You, Eusebius, already see enough 
mischief in it to delight you; you are, 
I know, laughing immoderately, and 
determine to write the inscription for 
the plate in perspective. Adieu, ever 
yours. '* Aquijlius. 
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Mr Carlyi.k’s services to history 
in' collecting and editing these letters 
and speeches.of Cromwell, all men 
will readily and gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge. A work more valuable as a 
guido to the study of the singular 
and complex character of our pious 
revolutionist, our religious demagogue, 
our preaching and praying warrior 
and usurper, lias not been produced. 
There is another portion of Mr Car¬ 
lyle’s labours whieli will not meet so 
s ■ minimous an approbation. As editor, 

" 1 • Carlyle has given ns a valuable 
work •, as commentator , tlic view which 
he would teach us to take of English 
Puritanism is, to our thinking, simply 
the most paradoxical, absurd, unin¬ 
telligible, mad business we ever en¬ 
countered in our lives. 

Our Hero-worshipper, it must be 
allowed, has been more fortunate this 
time in the selection of his object 'of 
devotion than when lie shouted to 
the skies' his Mirabcaus and Pantons. 
But he makes an unfortnnate species 
of Compensation. In proportion as 
his hero is more within the bounds of 
humanity has his worship become more 
extravagant and outrageous. He out- 
puritans the Puritans; he is inoro fan¬ 
atic than his idol; he Was chosen to 
express himself with sneh a righteous 
truculence, such a sanguinary zeal, 
> spoil a pious contempt for human vir¬ 


tue and human sympathies, as wpuhljl 
have startled Old Noll himself. 
a bad religion this hero-worship—r at ^ 
least as practised by Mr Carlyle. 
is our amiable countryman rendered 
by it, in turn, a terrorist and a fanw&c>i ; '5 
AIL Ills own intellectual culture' hA| 
throws down and abandons. Suchy 
dire transformation ensues as reminds*'!; 
us of a certain hero-worship WhiCh ; 
Miltdn has celebrated: 

“ Horror on him falls. 

And horrid sympathy ; for whak4|e sees 
He feels himself, now changing ; down lil&Ji 
arms, 1 * 

Down falls the spear and shield ; down hS'ts 
fast; _ 

And the dire hiss renews, and the dire form, '* 
Catched by contagion.” , ’ ;l 

But to our task—which is no light 
oue ; for in our survey of this bool^spC’ 
have to keep in view both hero 
hero-worshipper, Cromwell and Calf'' 
lyle, both somewhat slippery pertg4&* 
ages, abnormal, enigmatical, 

The speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
have a formidable reputation 
prolixity, confusion, and exrasa3V$j 
tediousness ; yet wo have not,* 
own part, found these volumes to 
of the dry and scarce readabledescpijp* 
tion which tW$ir title foreboded; i'Ma 
we would caution others not 
deterred by any fears of this 
from their perusal. They 
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_,,.andthe last* volume to be 
attractive than the first. As 
work .advances, tjie letters and 
shea of Cromwell become more 
lately connected with the great 
tactions of the period, and the 
tor himself more, frequently favours 
with some specimen of his hap- 
r manner, where concentration of 
ie, a spirit of humour and reflec- 
», and a power of vivid portrait- 
have not degenerated into'mere 
itness, into a ^species of slang, 
Carlylisms, into vague gcnerali- 
about ijpfinitudes and eternities. 
;ijjp4*isU times the interspersed com- 
baentary—written in that peculiar, 
fantastic, jingling manner which, .il¬ 
legitimate Sp it is, disorderly and scan¬ 
dalous ,to itt^ lovers of propriety in 
Style and diction, is at all events the 
veiy opposite to dulness—forms per¬ 
haps the most fortunate contrast that 
cpttld have been devised with the 
Cpomwellian period, so arid and co- 
IWiriesa, so lengthy and so tortuous, 
tinged oftap with such a dismal ob- 
acurity, and .valuable in fact only as 
Showing the man, utterly valueless 
as pi exposition of thought. Perhaps, 
as models of style, a critic would be 
Phlittle disposed to applaud the writ¬ 
ing; of Mr Carlyle as the compo- 
Bitiotts of Cromwell, but they form 
here dn Cjdmirable relief the onu to 
(lie other -; taken together, one can 
Consume a considerable quantity of 
both., Your dry bread is weary mas¬ 
tication, and your potted anchovies 
Mere a somewhat too stinging flavour; 
bkt taken together, sandwich-fashion, 
they are here, the consumption 
pur go oft rapidly enough. 

;- v i*Ut, whether dry or not, the letters 
md speeches of Cromwell should be 
read % every one desirous of obtain¬ 
ing an insight into the character of 
sot the least extraordinary, nor the 
epst misrepresented personage in 
tippy. If there is any one who 
tiP believes that Cromwell was a 
hqrough hypocrite, that his religion 
v$8 a systematic feint, to cover his 
!d^b$tSo«s designs*, the perusal of these 
ro|«mee win entirely undeceive him. 

look upon this hypothesis, this 
jdachs&velian explanation of Cront- 
sMl’Ccharacter^ as henceforth entirely. 
«PP@?ed from all candid and intelli- 
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gent minds. It was quite nature 
that such a view should be taken of 
their terrible enemy by the royalists 
of the Restoration, hating, his memory 
with a most cordial hatred, and accus¬ 
tomed, in their blinding licentious¬ 
ness, to look upon all religion as little 
better than cant and hypocrisy. It 
was quite natural that such a portrait 
of him should bo drawn by the men 
who unearthed liis bones, aud vented 
their rage upon a senseless corpse. 
We soe it was quite inevitable that 
some such coarse caricature should be 
thus limned and transmitted to us. 
But it has lasted long enough. 'VYe; 
believe, indeed, that by most persons, 
it has already been dismissed and 
disowned. It may now be tom. into 
shreds, and cast aside as utterly 
faithless. 

Cromwell was a genuine. Puritan .. 
There is no doubt of that. He was 
no youth when the war broke out, nor. 
a man who had yet to seek his reli¬ 
gious party or principles. As the. 
farmer of St Ives, we see him, aa 
distinctly as if he still lived upon the 
earth, the man of fierce sectarian 
piety, in natural temper not un- 
amiable, somewhat gloomy and hy¬ 
pochondriacal, but, above S|j$t distin¬ 
guished by whatsoever of good or fli 
the sort of Calvinistic divinity preva¬ 
lent at the time could infuse into its. 
professors. Such the war found him, 
and such he continued to be; through-, 
out his whole career we never for a 
moment lose sight of w the saint,” the 
title which, then as now, the profane 
world gave to this class of men. 

Was Cromwell, then, always sincere 
in his utterances i was thdre no cant, 
no hypocrisy ? Bid he uever conceal 
the ambition and domineering spirit 
of the soldier under the humility of 
the saint? Another matter ^uite. 
Because a man is religious in the? 
main, it follows not that-fie is inca¬ 
pable of occasionally practising hypo¬ 
crisy : he may lapse as well into this, 
as into any crime of the, decalogue. 
Although we might find it difficult to 
put our finger exactly Upon the spot, 
and say, Here speaks the hypocrite* 
we me not without suspicion that 
Cromwell was at times practising 
dissimulation. 'But if he dissenljbledr 
if he used. with, artifice the language 
of religion, it was no new and foreign 
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dfeguise that he put on. He hud. but him from thejealous scrutiny of rivs||f 
to - dravr the folds a little higher over and superiors. Such a. purpose tbOfofe 
his face of a robe that he had long may have sometimes answered, oa» 
worn in all times and seasons, ana heen intended to answer; bat in £ty§-' 
which was verily Ills own. main they are nothing more nor lead 

In common with almost all men than the dialect of the tribe. Bec&Oftjf 
who In times of civil broil have risen humility is a Christian virtue, ceTta&f; 
from a lowly station to great power, religions people have thought fit wf 
. Cromwell had occasion, no doubt, at indulge in a false vituperation .w 
times for dissimulation.' His religion, themselves. Striving avariciously affceif • 
genuine as it was, would no more all virtue^, however incompatible the* 
prevent him from the practice of this one with the other, they counterfeit? 
necessary craft than from the sangui- vice and.meanness, that, good men aft; 
nary de©®l not more necessary to the they are, they may have abundance 
triumph of his cause. Nay, it was of contrition. How for there can bd 
precisely of that enthusiastic order Christianity or piety ire dPabuse and; 
which* in. -the most liberal manner, degradation of ourselves, when that' 
justifies the means for the end. Now, abuse and degradation must be felt 
at a' period when tlie saints were iu all along to be untrue—if any reflect 
the ascendant, dissimulation would tion whatever accompanies such lan- 
unavoidably take a religious form, and guage—we leave such people to settlor 
when most deceiving men, or most amongst themselves. Certain it is ' 
faithfully addressing them, he would that the Puritans excelled in this as. 
still colour all his language with the in every other kindred extravagant, 
same hue of piety. As, in an age of The elect of the Lord wore fond w; 
chivalry, the dissembler would have describing themselfrw as the most, 
the boast of honour and the parade of contemptible of sinners ; the - salt of 
knightly courtesy for ever on his lips, tiie earth as being rottenness and- 
so in these timesef saintship iie would corruption. It is to this habit of urt- r 
lull the suspicions of men by a gross meaning self-disparagement that w<*' ; 
emblazonry of religion, it might are to attribute many of those phrases, 
well ha^Ppi, therefore, that such a which have been thought in Cromwell; 
man as Cromwell, working his way to be studied artifices to cloak ambi*- 
upward to the highest post of autlio- tious designs. , 

rity, would deal iu much insincerity They arc rife on all occasions, and 
of phrase, and yet have “the root of their frequency and energy*, bear no,' 
the matter” in him. Indeed, nothing relation to the supposed exigencies of: 
is more common in the world than his political career. Take the follow-' 
this combination of genuine feeEngs ing instance.. No man surely knew ' 
of piety with a great abundance of better than he, that at the conclusion 
cant, habitual or designed. It would of the civil war the army had become 
betray a very slender knowledge of paramount. He could sometimes 
mankind, and none at all of what is speak of this army with the natural ' 
called the religions world, to conclude pride of a soldier, with tlie fiill cpir- 1 
that a man is destitute of sincere piety sciousness of the power it possessed,, 
because be sometimes makes use of and had conferred on him; and yet, ate* 
the language of religion for ulterior other times, he would talk of this ter- :H 
purposes not peculiarly pious. rible force in Idle puling strain, in 1 

It is to be observed, moreover, more than the drawl ami drivel of rips' ■' 
that to readers unfamiliar with the conventicle. As Lord High Protects**.,' ; 
peculiarities of professing Christians, addressing his first parliament, he " 
whether Puritans or of other denomi- says:—“ I had the approbation of that* 
nation, the expressions of humility officers of the army, in the three 
and self-abasement which Cromwell nations of England, Scotland, andlre- 
frequently makes use-of have appeared land. I say of the officers: I 11*%* 
to be plain symptoms of hypocrisy, that by their express remonstrance®* 
They axe nothing bet the habits of the and under signature. But there weote’';‘ 
sect., Such expressions are supposed along with that express consent m\ 
to havft been employed to blind men theirs, an implied consent also of a - 
to ins -ambitions projects, to shelter body of persons who had had somtK 
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_ ..to do in the \fOrld; who had 
Sett instrumental, by God, to fight 
sap* the enemies of God, and his 
pie, in the three nations. And 
iyj until my hands were bound, and 
j$i?as. limited, (to my own great satis- 
ptlon, as many can bear me witness,) 
tile I had in my hands so great a 
rer and arbitrariness—the soldiery 
a very considerable part of these 
Potions, especially all government 
ig dissolved. I say, when all 
^government was thus dissolved, and 
^pothing, to keep things in order but 
tjthe sword There can be no doubt 
it—the wudiery were a very con¬ 
siderable part of the nation. BHt 
jthe Lord High Protector, in a speech 
,he makes to his second parliament, 
(•referring to the very same period, nar¬ 
rating the very same events, can talk 
>f,this army as “ a company of poor 
;3njcn,” “your poor army,” “those 
poor contemptible men.” To attempt 
$0 detect any political motive for this 
^bsurd. phraseology, would be a very 
idle speculation, mere waste of inge- 
^»Uity: bc^Hvas simply more in the 
puritanic vein in the one case than 
,the other. 

In his letters to the parliament, 
giving an account of his successes in 
war,’ lie generally concludes with 
.gome expression of this strained evan - 
gelical modesty, and seems very much 

g -aid lest Speaker Lenthall and other 
ponroble members should* attribute 
the victories lie announces, in any mea- 
•$ttrc to the army aud the general who 
;iyo» them. lie might bo very sure, 
however, that, notwithstanding these 
•Splf-yen uuciat ions, the parliament 
Jmaw veiy well who ,was fighting 
.Ibrnr; battles. Such a mode of speecli 
yould not endanger bis reputation, 
npr diminish from his claims; might 
.perhaps—though we. will not say this 
liras present to liis thoughts—induce 
the • paxlianicut to presume that he 
WCndd not insist on any vety egregious 
^reward for ,services lie was So anxious 
to disclaim., We will quote one in- 
$t$hep of this self-denying style; and"* 
"“^pps jthe following passage contains 
j$tpr as much of a certain fanati- 
oi reasoning as could be well 
so short a compass. Prince 
hen-at Worcester, had sent 
iou&uid men across the country, 
Ins majesty at Oxford, to convoy 
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his majesty’s person and the artillery 
6vcr to him at Worcester. Cromwell 
attacked and routed this convoy; he 
also took Bletchington House. After 
giving an account of the transaction, 
he continues:—“ This was the mercy 
of God; and nothing ismore due than 
a real acknowledgment. And though 
I have had greater mercies, yet noiie 
clearer : because, in the first place, 
God brought tb*m to our hands when 
we looked not for them; and delivered 
them out of our hands, when we laid 
a reasonable design to surprise them, 
and which we carefully endeavoured, 
liis mercy appears irt this also, that I 
did much doubt the storming of the 
house, it< being strong and well 
manned, and f having few dragoons, 
and this being not my business; and 
yet we got it. 1 hope yon will pardon 
me if I say, God is not enough owned. 
TK« look too much to men and visible, 
helps: this hath much hindered our 
success.” This from Oliver, who so 
well knew how “ to keep his powder 
dry!” from Oliver, who, enthusiast 
himself, could yet shrewdly calculate, 
on the military efficacy of enthusiasm, 
and set it down amongst the ways 
and means! Cant or not~Jt is sad 
stull'. Wf 

But, Puritan as he was, we can 
admire Cromwell. Every great man, 
in whatever times, or in whatever part 
of the world he has made his appear¬ 
ance, has earned his title to fame aud 
distinction, not by qualities peculiar 
to the sect or rehgion to which he 
may have belonged, but qualities 
which, though connected with his 
own especial faith or tenets, are re¬ 
cognised as the common property of 
mankind; he has beeti* great not as 
Catholic, as Puritan, -as Pagan, as 
Mahometan, but as mnn; he has been 
great, because he was pious, brave, 
patriotic, sagacious; resolute, and has 
achieved great enterprises on the 
theatre of life. The greatness of 
Cromwell was indeed allied to Puritan¬ 
ism, inasmuch as Iris mind grew up 
uiider this peculiar form of religion; 
but what we, aud all posterity, must 
admire Jfi Cromwell, is by no nieans 
the puritan. • His steadiness Of pur¬ 
pose, his unshaken resolution, his 
military prowess, his eminent talteui 
to govern and command, and his re¬ 
ligious sense of duty to the Sctpvem e* 
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might all have existed under other 
modes of religion. In our admiration 
wc entirely separate these qualities 
from that least gainiy and least 
wholesome of the forms of Christian 
piety with which they are here found 
connected. History gives us ex¬ 
amples of every kind of virtue, and 
every kind of talent, united with 
every species of fanaticism that has 
afflicted civilised littv It follows not 
that wo applaud the fanaticism. The 
early caliphs were several of them 
distinguished by exalted virtues, tem¬ 
perance, self-denial, justice, patriot 
ism: we praise these virtues, we 
acknowledge, too, that they arc here 
linked with the profession of the faith 
of Islam 5 but tor all this we do not 
admire the religion of Mahomet, nor 
that fanaticism which writ its texts 
upon the sword. 

We insist upon this obvious dis¬ 
tinction, because, whilst agreeing —to 
a certain extent —in Mr Carlyle’s view 
of the character of Cromwell, we beg 
not to be implicated in that esteem ami 
reverence which he professes to enter¬ 
tain for Puritanism, or the Puritans 
as a body. And this brings us to 
the extraordinary part of Air Car¬ 
lyle’s pijtfonnanee—his ardent sym¬ 
pathy, nay his. acquiescence with,' and 
adherence to the Puritans, to that 
point that he adopts their convictions, 
their feelings, and even some of their 
most grotesque reasonings. Their 
violence and ferocity, we were pre¬ 
pared to see Air Carlyle, in Ills own 
sardonic fashion, abet and encourage; 
his sympathy is always with the party 
who strikes; but that he should iden¬ 
tify -himself with their mumming 
thoughts, their “plentiful reasons,” 
their gloomiest superstitions, was what 
no one could have anticipated. On 
this subject wo must quote his own 
words; our own would mg be credited; 
they would seem to any one who bail 
not read hik work to be scandalous 
misrepresentations. The extravagance 
runs through the whole book, but we 
have it perhaps more concentrated ill 
the Introduction. 

This Introduction, which wc sat 
down to with keen expectations, dis¬ 
appointed us extremely, at least in 
those parts where any general views 
are taken. We -feel, and have else¬ 
where ungrudgingly expressed, a cer¬ 


tain admiration for the talents of 
Carlyle. Wo shall never forget th|f: 
surprise and pleasure* with" which. wj- 
read , the “ Sartor llesartus,” as '"it3 
one day burst suddenly and acefr 
dentally upon us; and no’one 
lias once read liis graphic and 
sionatc history of the French HevoMtj;] 
tion M cau ever forget the vivid pietura^ 
that were there presented to hlf^ 
We opened this book, therefore, with'! 
a sort of anticipatory relish. But 
found very little of his genius, arfpt*. 
very much of his extravagance; less 
of the one, and more of the other,? 
than wc thought- could possibly have 
liecn brought together. Metaphors-* 
and allusions, already worn thread¬ 
bare,, are introduced as stock phrases,. 
as if*he*had inserted them in his* did— 
tionary of the English language. All. 
his vices of maimer are exaggerated," 
while the freshness of thought, which,- 
half excused them, is departed. TheBc; 
strange metaphors, these glaring 
colours, which arc ready spread out, 
uiion his palette, lie transfers with , 
hasty profusion to his canvass, till— . 
(as it has boon said of Mr Turnery 
pictures}—the canvass ami the palette- 
platc very nearly resemble. But wefts 
it otherwise, were there all and more * 
than the wit, and humour, and sar¬ 
casm, and pungent phrase, and graphic 
power, which may be found scattered 
through Air Carlyle’s best perform¬ 
ances, there is here a substratum of, 
sheer anil violent absurdity, which all 
these together would fail to disguise Car. 
compensate. Certainly there ate 
pages of Avritiiig in this Introduction . 
which contain such au amount of ex¬ 
travagant assertion, uttered in suck- 
fantastic jargon, as we think could .: 
nowhere be paralleled. Dfllnew^j 
jcould never have attained to any tiding. 
so extraordinary; and surely genitia : 
never before condescended, to snCh 
w orkmanship. - • \ ! 

“What anil how great,” thus eoih- 
mences the book, “ are the interests 
which connect themselves with tile ji 
hope that England may yet attain to:' 
some practical belief and understand- 
mg of its liistoiy during the sey^Lt ^ 
teentli century, need not be insisted!;',.; 
on at present,'such hopo being htlll 
very distant, very uncertain, W© ^ 
have wandered far ijway from the 
ideas which guided us in that century, 
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Mnd-indeed which had guided us m ail 
"»<7 centuries, Imt of which that 
was the ultimate manifestation. 

• hav« wandered very far, and must 
pwieavoiir to return and connect our- 
jSwtes therewith again. I It in -with 
feeSings than those of poor ped- 
?w#ng, dilettantism, other aims than 
$he writing of successful or u«suc- 
‘icessfui publications, that an earnest 
Wmtt occupies himself in those dreary 
provinces of the dead and buried. The 
r *BWf glimpse of. the godlike vanishing 
item this England ; conviction and 
tenacity giving place, to hollow cant 
ted formaiiku — antique ‘ Reign of 
sGod, 1 which all true men in their sc- 
fveral dialects and modes have always 
striven for, giving place to the modern 
‘thign of the No-God, whom *iuen 
««me devil; this, in Its multitudinous 
meanings and results,-is a sight, to 
create reflections in the earnest man ! 
One wishes there, were a history of 
English Puritanism, the. last of nil our 
heroisms, but- secs small prospect of 
Such a thing at present.” 

' v Then beginning to quote himself, 
as his manner is, changing his voice 
fund adopting another key, as if by this 
thm disguise to obtain somewhat 
mow- license for the wildness and 
.vehemence of his speech—an artifice 
Wttrcdy not necessary here — lie thus 
^continues:— 

o' “‘Few nobler heroisms,’ says a 
well-known writer, loug occupied on 
-this subject, ‘ at bottom, perhaps, no 
nobler heroism , ever transacted itself 
on this earth ; and it lies as good as 
last to us, overwhelmed under such 
m avalanche of hmnau stupidities as 
m heroism before ever did. Iutrin- 
#ic«Hy and extrin'sically it may be 
■considered inaccessible to these gene¬ 
rations. Intrinsically, the spiritual* 
purport of it has become inconeciv- 
Wde, incredible- to the modem mind. 
Kxtrinsically, the documents and 
IHSCordS of it, scattered waste as a 
shoreless chaos, are not legible. They 
He there printed, written, to the ex¬ 
tent of tons of square miles, as shot- 
fubbbsh; unedited, unsorted, not so 
.tech as indexed ; fall of every con- 
'OtAveMe confusion ; yielding light to 
ter; yielding darkness, in seve- 
r&i'Bom, to very many.’ *. . . . 
-<&*** ‘This, then,’ continues our hnpa- 
r *Mft friend, * is the Elysium we Eng¬ 


lish have provided for our 
The Roshworthian Elysium. Dreariest 
continent of shot-rubbish the eye ever 
saw r . Confusion piled on confusion 
to your utmost horizon’s edge; ob¬ 
scure- in lurid twilight as of the shadow 
of death; trackless, without index, 
without finger-post, or mark of any 
human foregoer; where your human 
footstep, if you are still human, echoes 
bodeful through the gaunt solitude, 
peopled only by somuambulant pe¬ 
dants, dilettante, and doleful creatures, 
by phantasms, errors, ineonceivabili- 
tifts, by nightmares, pasteboard nor- 
roys, griffins, wivovus, and chimeras 
dire! There, all vanquished, over¬ 
whelmed under such waste lumber 
mountains, the wreck and dead ashes 
of some six unbelieving generations, 
does the age of Cromwell and his 
Puritans lie hidden from us. This 
is what we, for our share, have been 
able to accomplish towards keeping 
our heroic ones in memory.-’ ’- 

After some further .diatribe against 
all preceding historians, collectors, 
and editors, he drops his ventrilo¬ 
quism, and, resuming a somewhat 
more natural voice, he proceeds:— 

“ Nay, in addition to the sad state 
of our historical books, and what 
indeed is fundamentaily the cause 
and origin of that, our common spi¬ 
ritual notions, if any notion of ours 
may still deserve to be called spiritual, 
are* fatal to a right understanding of 
that seventeenth centuiy. The Chris¬ 
tian doctrines , which then dwelt alive ip 
even/ heart , have nowin a manner died 
out of ttll hearts —very mournful to 
behold—and arc not the guidance of 
this world any more. Nay, worse 
still, the cant of them docs yet dwell 
alive with hs, little doubting that it 
is -cant, in which fatal intermediate 
state*the eternal saeredness of this 
universe its#lf, of this human life 
itself, has fallen dark to the most of 
ns, and we think that, too, a cant aud 
a creed.” 

So!—as our honest-German friend 
would exclaim, puffing from his mouth 
at the same time a huge volume of 
symbolic smoke. We have withdrawn 
it seems, from the path of light ever 
since the reign of the grjny and its 
godly officers established a!». 164®. 
We must return and connect ourselves 
therewith; it is our -only salvation; 
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though, indeed, if Puritanism was 
the manifestation of the ideas of 
*11 preceding centuries—if the same 
current of thought can be traced from 
William the £anqweror to Oliver the 
(Conqueror — a very little ingenuity 
■would suffice to trace the same ideas, 
the same current oLthonght, some¬ 
what further still. But. this reign of 
the puritanical army was really “ the 
last glimpse of the godlike,! ”—it was 
“ the reign of God \ ” and wo live under 

the reign of-, psha! Why, he 

does not even give us a substantial 
devil, but coins a strange' personifica¬ 
tion of a negative. Such was not the 
devil, by the way, at the time of “ the 
noblest heroism v.iror transacted on 
the earth.” Such a definition of the 
“rearing lion,” would, in those days 
of light and happiness, have procured 
Its author, at the very least, a trip to 
Barbadocs. Even Cromwell himself 
would have Barbadoesed him. 

“ This last, of our heroisms ! ” God 
grant it is the last,! It is only ont of 
another religious war that another 
such heroism can arise. If church 
and dissent should take up arms, and, 
instead of controversies carried on in 
pamphlets, upon tradition and white 
surplices, should blow out each other’s 
brains with gnu|towder, then Mr 
Carljde would see his “ heroic ones ” 
revive upon the earth. 

“ The Christian doctrines which 
then dwelt alive in every heart, have 
now iii a manner died out of all 
hearts.” Only the cant of them dwells 
alive with ns. The same clear-sighted 
author, who sees the Christian doc¬ 
trines so beautifully and.pre-eminently 
developed in the Ironsides of Crom¬ 
well, in the troopers of Lambert and 
Harrison, sacking, pillaging, slaugh¬ 
tering, and in all that, tribe of men 
who ever shed blood the readier after 
prayer-time — men who had dropped 
freht their memory Christ’s own 
preaching,* to fill their mouths with 
the curses which the Hebrew pro¬ 
phets had been permitted, under a 
past dispensation, to denounce against 
theenemies of Jndea, who had con¬ 
structed their theology out of the 
darkest parts of the New, and the 
most fearful portion of the Old Tes¬ 
tament;—this same author, Opening 
his eyes ami ears upon his own day 
ami generatioTrefUids that Christianity 


has died out Of all hearts-, and 
phraseology, as he expresses hinwetf 
elsewhere, “become'mournful to hliBl 
when spouted as frothy cant ft’om 
Exeter Hall.” If Mr Carlyle would 
visit Exeter Hall, ami carry there 
one tithe of the determination 
prove, that he exhibits m favour of 
Puritan, he would find a Christian; 
piety as sincere, as genuine, and far. 
more humane, than his heroes cC 
Nascby, or Dunbar,. or Droghedai 
were acquainted witli. He would she 
the descendants of his Puritans, 
relieved, at least wo may say, from 
the necessity of raising their psalm on 
the battle-field, indulging in nono of 
the ferocities of our nature, assembling 
in numerous but peaceful meetings, 
raising annually, by a quiet but no 
contemptible sacrifice, their millions 
for the dissemination of Gospel truth., 
But Mr Carlyle would call this cant; 
lie sees nothing good, or generous, dr 
liigh-minded in any portion of- the 
world in which he lives; he reserves 
his sympathies for the past—for the 
men of buckram and broad-sword, 
who, on a question of church govern¬ 
ment, were always ready “to hetr 
Agng to pieces,” let Agag stand, fort* 
who, or what munlier it might: _ : 

If there is one spectacle more odious 
than another of all which history pre- 
Rents to us, whether it take place 
amongst Mahometan or Christian, Ca¬ 
tholic or Protestant, it is this :—to see 
men practising all the terrible brutali¬ 
ties of war, treading down their ene¬ 
mies, doing all that rage and the worst 
passions prompt, and doitig all amidst 
exclamations of piety, devout acknow¬ 
ledgments of submission ' to Divine 
will, and professions of gratitude -t* 
God. Other religions factions hue*# 
committed far greater atrocities tet 
the Puritans, but, nowhere in history 
is this same spectacle exhibited with 
more distasteful and-sickening accom¬ 
paniments. The Moslem thanked 
God upon his sword in at least- a 
somewhat soldierly manner; and the 
Catholic, by the very pomp with 
which he chants his 7 c Deum, some¬ 
what conceals the meaning of life ae£, 
and, keeping God a little out of e|§S% 
makes Ids mass express the x&tttfti! 
feeling of a human .triumph. But the 
sleek Puritan, at onee grovelUng'said 
presumptuous, mingles with his. sah- 
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my mood all the morbid sickly 
it,. all the crawling affected 
ty.of the eonvcntifle. Allliis 
.opdslieds arc “ mercies,” and they 
.granted in answer to his long and 
Arable prayers—prayers which, to 
j— man pf rational piety, sound very 
SiSfKjb like blasphemies. He carries 
; wjith -him to the battle-field; to the 
to the massacre, not one even 
those generous feelings which war 
;Jjg8$lf permits towards, a foe. lie 
'^booses to call his enemy the enemy 
^vQod, and kneels before he fights, 
Ijthat the inexpressible mercy may be 
i&jtpnted of cutting his throat! 
i. That the sense of difference bo- 
tfcwfepn right and wrong,” says Mr 
tps^iyle, “ had filled all time and all 
Space for man, and bodied itself forth 
intQ*a heaven and hell for him,—this 
constitutes the grand feature of those 
Puritan, old-Cliristum ages; this is 
tko element which stamps them as 
heroic, and,has rendered their works 
great, manlike, fruitful to all genera¬ 
tions.” Quite on the contrary. The 
sense of-right and wrong was obscured, 
confused, lost sight of, in the prompt¬ 
ings of a presumptuous enthusiasm ; 
and it is exactly this which constitutes 
tjie perilous characteristic of such men 
'$s the Puritans and Cameronians, and 
similar sectaries. How ean the sense 
>df<right and wrong keep its footing in 
.tin enthusiasm which .has brought it- 
rggSf to believe that all its successes are 
Afdinect answer .to its prayers ? fchic- 
eesa becomes the very measure of 
r i«W. and wrong. The two extremes 
Ot Atheism and Fanaticism have met; 
they may both dispense with con¬ 
science, and make the event the cri- 
-£Criou of the deed. Hear how the 
plops heroes of Mr Carlyle reason on 
one of the most ‘solemn occasions of 
' the civil war. The army is remon¬ 
strating with the Parliament because 
it appeared slow to shed the blood of 
, tlftif ^nquered aud captured King, 

< andit actually speaks of the death of 
s Gharie& “ as appeasing the wrath of 
; ^d? } against that sovereign! and 
: ;h^isHtbe- Parliament “ sadly to con- 
't&itm,? as ■ men accountable to the 
C^howfar an accommodation 
elding, ” 'vfrhen God hath given 
sd clC^y^o your power to do 



justice, can be just before God or good, 
men.” The power to. do the act is 
full authority, is absolute command 
to do it. <\Vhat other" doctrine could 
a Caesar Borgia, or an JEccelino, the 
tyrant of Padua, desire to be governed, 
or rather to be manumitted by from all 
government ? # 

TIiq argument drawn from the suc¬ 
cess given to their cause, is perpetu¬ 
ally in the mouth of Cromwell and off 
his Puritans. It establishes, without 
a doubt, that they have used the- 
sword justly, and are still further t#- 
use it s Ev&ry “ mercy ”.of this kind 
is in answer to prayer. Basing-House, 
a private residence, cannot be sacked 
and plundered, and tlic inhabitants 
put to tlic sword, but the pious his¬ 
torian of the feat, Mr Peters, adds, 
that it, .and the*'like triumphs, were 
“ answers to the prayers aud trophies 
of the faith of some of God’s servants.” 
When Greek meets Greek, when the 
Scottish Covenanter encounters the 
English Puritan, and the former, 
being worsted, finds out “that lie had 
not so learned Christ as to hang; the 
equity of a cause upon events,” Crom¬ 
well answers, “ Did not you solemnly 
appeal and pray V Did not we do so 
too? And ought not you and we to 
think, with fear and trembling, of the 
baud of the Great God, In this mighty 
and strange appearance of His, in¬ 
stead of slightly calling it an ‘event’? 
Were not both your and our expec¬ 
tations renewed from time to time, 
whilst we waited upon God, to sen 
which way He would manifest himself 
upon our Appeals ? And shall wo; after 
all these our prayers, fastings, tears, 
expectations, and solemn appeals, 
call these hare ‘ events ’ ? - The Lord • 
pity you.” 

Men prayed in those days! says 
Mr Carlyle, “ actually prayed ! It 
was a capability old London and its 
preachers and populations had; .to> 
us the incredibilcst.” Beyond a doubt 
the Puritans and the Covenanters 
prayed, and in such a manner and Kb 
such a length, that the strange doc¬ 
trine on which -Southey has founded 
his “ Curse of Kehama,”of the essential 
and irresistible force Of prayer, seems 
to have got mixed up frith their 
Christianity.* But we do nOt think 


* T iko the following instance from the early and move moderate times of the 
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that the voice of prayer has quite 
died out amongst us. It is curious to 
observe wliafc a vivid perception this 
author has for the historical past, and 
what a voluntary blindness and deaf¬ 
ness for the actually present. It is a 
fact! he frequently exclaims, with all 
the energy of a discoverer,*— a fact! 
that men in these ages prayed, and 
had a religious faith. Our churches and 
chapels are not facts. The control— 
none the worse for being exercised 
without pike or musket — which the 
religions public, meeting in that very 
Exeter Hall, have over the measures 
of government, and all political trans¬ 
actions,—is not a fact. Were he 
writing, some centuries hence, the 
history of this our age, ho would 
detect' these facts. What facts, in¬ 
deed, might lie not detect, and what 
exaggerated significance might he not 
give to them ! Why, in those days, 
lie might exclaim,' in his enthusiasm, 
the very beggars in the street, in 
asking charity, poured God’s blessin 
on you! * It was a credible thing, 
in those days, God’s blessing! - ami 
men gave their money tor it! 

A passage in one of Cromwell’s 
letters instances, in rather a touching 
manner,- what school of piety this 
army of saints must have proved. At 
the battle of Marston Moor a Colonel 
Walton had lost his son. “ He was 
a gallant young man, exceedingly 
gracious,” and Cromwell, giving an 
account of his death, in liis consolatory 
letter to the father, writes thus,—“A 
little after, he said, one thing lay upon 
his spirit. I asked him what that 
was. He told me it was that God 
had. not suffered him to be any more 
the executioner of his enemies /” 

But nothing disturbs the equani¬ 
mity of our editor, or interrupts his 


flhw'of rapture over the fanaticism^ 
these times,; especially when expi ‘ js^® 
in the letters of Cromwell. : Ovq$ 
the theological effusions which tbtt 
general of the Puritan army addresses; 
from his camp, to the Edinburgh 
clergy, Mr Carlyle thus expatiates 
“ Dryasdust, carrying-his learned 
over these, and the like letters, Audi 
, them, of course, full of* hypocrisy,’ <£& 7 
Unfortunate Dryasdust! tliey are cor 4 * 
ruscations terrible as lightning, a^d 
beautiful as lightning, from the inner¬ 
most temple of the human soul; inti¬ 
mations, still credible, of what a hu¬ 
man soul does mean when it believe# 
in the Highest—a thing poor Dryas¬ 
dust never did, nor will do. The 
hapiesfl generation that now reads 
these words ought to hold its peace 
when it has read them, and sink into 
unutterable reflections, not mi mixed 
with tears, and some substitute for* 
* sackcloth and ashes,’ if it Hked. liar 
its poor canting, sniffling, flimsy voca¬ 
bulary, there is no word that can make; 
any response to them. -This man h&& 
a living God-inspired soul in him, not 
an enchanted artificial * substitute fb? 
salt,’ as our fashion is. They that 
have human eyes can look at him‘| 
they that have only owl-eyes need 
not.” 

And then follows something upon 
light and lightning. “ As lightning is 
to light, so is a Cromwell to a Shalt*- 
spore. The light is beautifuller. Ah, 
yes; but, until by lightning and other 
fierce labour your foul chaos has be 1 - 
ooirtfc a world, you cannot have airy 
light, or the smallest chance for any! 

. . . . The melodious speaker 
is great, but the melodious worker 2a 
greater than he. Our Time caunflffc 
speak at all, but only cant and sneer; 
'and argumentatively jargon and tociWi 


Revolution, arid wherein the most staid and sober of this class of people is concerned,,' 
When Essex left London to march against the king, then at Oxford, he reques^d t^ik 
assembly of .divines to keep a fast for his success. , Baillie informs us howft 
celebrated. • “We spent from nine to five graciously. After Dr Twisse hadbegu# 
with a brief, prayer, Mr Marshall prayed large two hours, most divinely fCwfeBUtty^ 
the sins, of the members of the assembly in a wonderful, pathetic, and prodeni 
After Mr Arrowsmith preached an hour,‘then a psalm; thereafter Mr Vipes 
npar two hours, and Mr Paltrier preached an, hour, and Mr. Seaman prayed < 
two hours, then a psalm,; after Mr Henderson brought them to a sweet .sinf 
of the heat confessed in the. assembly, and other seeu faults, to be repietfje^ji 
coriveniency to preach against all sdets, especially anabaptists and ahtinomians.. Iff' 
Twisse closed with a short prayer and blessing. God was so evidently in ali thi* 
exorcise that' wo expect certainly a blessing.”—quoted from Lingard, 
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finite toWtipKeation-table : mijitMr, as 
:M»l|yicaxi it work, except at mere raal- 
’.liMWis and cotton-spinning. It will, 
^Mpnegttly, return to chaos soon, and 
more lightnings will be needed, 
fMgltriuiag enough,—to which Crom-. 
jiwW.wwi but a mild matter,—to be 
• ririkfwed by light, we may hope!" — 
*<#BT another Shakspeare, as the tenor 
fdfthe passage would inqilv. 
'^-'Strange jumble this of Cromwell 
NtfladSbakspeare, of light and lightning! 
.There is one species of light which we 
•'.are often reminded of .here ; a certain 


, flickering beam, which partakes 
i indeed of aluminous nature, but. which 
'.chooses its path for ever over bottom- 
less bog. 

* 1 ' The sincerity of-Oliver Cromwell, 
•Jfc these his letters and speeches, has 
%6en questioned and discussed; the 
-sincerity of their present editor may 
become a question at least as difficult 
and perplexing. Is there any genuine 
conviction at the bottom of all this 
Vttnt and raving? Our extravagant 
. worshipper of the “ old heathen ” 
-Goethe, stands forth the champion and 
admirer of certain harsh, narrow- 
ibeughted, impetuous sectaries, pro- 
daims them the only “ Reformers” of 
the world; descends to them lowest 

- prejudices, to their saddest bigotries, 
t» their gloomy puerilities; arguing 
With them solemnly against the sin- 

. Jhifress of drinking healths, and quite 
. frt&emisjng -with them in all their 
, auiraoeity'qigainst Popery and Prelacy. 
What does be mean ? Is it a case of 
-conversion ? Is it an outpouring 
baddy, by a strange vent, of certain 

- herid humours ? Is he honest, and in 
tamest ? or is lie making sport of 
'ftfeose hapless Englishmen whom lie 

g nnonnccs “ 4 n human stupidity tq 
ve no feUow?” 


Observers of a curious and specu¬ 
lative turn might, perhaps, explain it 
.tbit*:—Mr Carlyle is evidently a 
write# of strong religious feelings. 

; Many, when be would exhibit them 
to the world; be i& under the necessity 
«# borrowing a creed from 'some one 
J His own philosophy has nothing 
palpable enonjgb for ordinary vision; 
'■|«piihg, ; 'as we remember, but vague 
bffiaitiesand eternities, with an u ever- 
; luting #»j»,”and an-“ everlasting no.” 
; fm, the- choice lay quite open to him, 
was no treason why he. should 


not select the very hottest creed be 
could any where rind lying about in 
our history. From contemporaries it 
was not likely that he should borrow: 
he loves nothing, praises nothing, 
esteems nothing of this poor visible 
present; but it was an additional re¬ 
commendation to the Puritanic piety, 
that it had left a detestable memory 
behind it, and w as in declared hosti¬ 
lity with all contemporaneous ways of 
thinking. What could he better do, 
therefore, than borrow this old vol¬ 
canic crater of Puritanism, and pour 
out from it his religion ancl his anger 
upon a graceless world ? 

Others, not given to Bitch refine¬ 
ments, would explain the phenomenon 
upon move ordinary principles, and 
reduce the enigma to a case merely of 
literary monomania. Mr Carlyle, 
they would say, has been striving to 
understand these Puritans till he has 
grown, for the time, to resemble them. 
In the effort to project his mind into 
their mind, he has overshot t the mark; 
he has not been able yet to get his 
own mind .back again. It is a case, 
they would say, of mere imagination. 
Could you bring Mr Carlyle into con¬ 
tact with a live Puritan, the charm 
would be instantly -dispelled. If one 
of Harrison’s troopers would but ask 
him to step aside w ith him, under a 
hedge, to wrestle for a Wearing, or 
would kindly undertake to catechise 
him on some point of divinity,—on 
that notion of his,- for instance, of 
“ Right and Wrongbodying themselves 
into Hell and Heaven,”—the allianco 
would be dissolved, not, perhaps, 
without violent rupture. 

For ourselves, we sometimes think 
that Mr Carlyle is in earnest. Men 
should be honest. One who talks so 
loudly about faith, ought to be sincere 
in Lis utterances to t-hc public. At 
other times, the mummery becomes 
too violent, grows too ■“ fast and fu¬ 
rious,” to permit us to believe that 
what we witness is the sane car¬ 
riage of a sane man. At all events* 
we can but look on with calm sur¬ 
prise. If our philosopher will tuck 
Ms robe high np about his' loins, and- 
play the meriy-andrew, if he will 
grimace, and paint thick, and hpld 
dialogue with himself, who shall hin¬ 
der him?—only we would rather not 
wear, on such an occasion, the docile 
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aspect of admiring pupils; we prefer 
to stand aside, and look on with Mr 
Dryasdust. 

It is worthy of note, that however 
Mr Carlyle extols his “ Heroic Ones” 
in a body, Cromwell is the only indi¬ 
vidual that finds a good word through¬ 
out the work. Eveiy one else, Hamp¬ 
den not exeepted, is spoken of with 
slight and disparagement. Amongst 
all the “ godlike,” there is but one 
who finds favour in Ills sight,—him, 
however, he never deserts,—and the 
very parties who have before been 
applauded, iu general terms, become 
the subjects of ridicule or castigation 
the moment they are seen iu opposition 
to Cromwell. 

To Cromwell, then, let us turn our 
attention. Him we also can admire. 
We admire his great practical sagacity, 
his eminent talents for war.and for 
government, the moderation and the 
conscientiousness which, though a 
usurper and a zealot, he displayed in 
the ubo of power. lie was, as we 
have said, a gcuuine Puritan. This 
must be understood, or no intelligible 
view of his character can be taken. 
It jls not only hostility to his memory 
which has attributed to him a studied 


tie the genius of CrrafiweH, will de 
very little honour to rite speculative 
genius of any writer who adopts it, 
But this is evident, that to whatever, 
extent Cromwell shared the distem¬ 
pered feelings of a sectarian party", 
nothing ever clouded his penetrttriatt.‘ 
upon any affair of conduct, any quest*' 
tion of means to an end. The hour 
never cajne that found him wanting!. ' 
At every phase of. the revolution' he 
is there to lead, or control, or prodo*' 
minate over it. 

Starting from thjp point of view —* 
understanding him, in the first place, 
as the conscientious zealous Puritan, 
and endeavouring to estimate, m the 
history proceeds, the modifications 
which the soldier and the general, and 
finally the Protector, would induce 
upon this original substratum—tha 
character of Cromwell becomes intefc 
ligihle, and his conduct, in a measure, 
consistent. W hilst yet a private man, 
lie had warmly espoused the extrema 
opinions of that religious party who 
looked on Popery as antichrist, mid 
the Church of England as little better 
than Popery iu disguise, as the same 
scarlet lady in a somewhat mor#. 
modest attire. He was one of a class 


hypocrisy; the love of the marvellous 
has lent its aid. Such a supposition 
was thought to magnify his talents 
and his genius. It was more dramatic 
to make him the “ honest lago” of 
the piece. A French writer, M. Ville- 
main, in his History of Cromwell, 
express^ this feeling very naively, 
and speaks of an hypocrisy “ que 
l’histoire atteste, et qn’on ne sanrait 
mottre en doute sans oter quelquc 
chose h l’idee de son genie; car les 
homines. verront tonjonrs moms de 
grandeur dans un fanatique de bonne 
foi, que dans une ambition qni fait 
de3 entlmsiastes. Cromwell inena 
les hommes par la prise qn’ils lui 
doimaicnt sur eux. L'ambition mile 
htr inspira des crimes , qu'iljit exemter 
par le fmatwne, des metres.” That 
he thus employed the spirit of the age 
without sharing it, is a theory which 
will not stand the light for a moment. 
Besides, it is not in this manner that 
history is transacted: we may all be 
puppets, if you will, upon rite scene, 
but it is not in this fashion that any 
one man gets hold <ef the wires. The 
supposition, whatever honour it may 


occasionally met with in the most 
quiet walks of life, men who torment 
their spirit on some public question 
till it becomes a personal grievance} 
or rather a corroding passion. What 
were bisliops personally to him ? He 
might have prayed, and expounded, 
and walked meditative in his fields, 
and Mt a public question to be de¬ 
cided by the movements, necessarily 
slow, of public, opinion. But no; die 
was constituted quite otherwise. From 
a spiritual jurisdiction, claimed though' 
not exercised over him, his soul ret:, 
voltod. And this hatred to prelacy, 
to any spiritual authority over him o t'- 
his —this determination to lie Ml j 
own priest.—is, if not the strongest}, 
certainly the steadiest and most 
stant feeling that he manifests. 1 . W# 
trace it throughput liis \thole care«(% 
The first thing we hear of him in tbtt' 


House of Commons is a protest, a 
of ominous growl, against the promflf v 
tion of some Armiuian orisemi-Fophlil 
divine, “if these aae the steps 
church preferment, what are we to ejgi 
peet! ” Almost the first glimpse w$ 
catch of him wliea he has taken arm*} 
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pJb'as-Hfoe Capftiin of a troop entering 
||i^e cathedral Church 4 , and bidding 
IJipi' Burplleed priest, who was reading 
*p6ii1itttrgy, “ to ceaso his fooling, and 
^ Ihittc down! ” And throughout the 
which he addresses to the 
|j$&eaker from the seat of war, he 
s lt^ely omits the opportunity of liint- 
that the soldiers arc worthy of 
f jthat religious liberty for which they 
fought so well “Wo pray you, 
^WfvirTIis people more and more; for 
|?S|i6y are the chariots and horsemen of 
;(iprael.” • And in one of his latest 
^beeches, he describes as the great 
l ^xtremity” of past times, that men 
‘'“were not' permitted to preach in pub- 
blip unless they worn ordained.. 

A rooted animosity to prelatical or 
I' Other spiritual domination, is the key- 
/lidteof this “ melodions worker,” as 
'ATr Carlyle calls him. Cromwell 
entered the civil war provided with 
ftd theory or plan of civil government, 
animated with no republican zeal; it 
^yfts not patriotism in any ordinary 
sense of the wbrd, it was liis contro- 
: l Versy ’with the ehurcli of England 
; ;^tfeat brought him on the field of battle. 
'After fighting against episcopacy, he 
Jbught witli equal zeal against presby¬ 
terianism ; biit against monarchy, or 
Jfas the republic, he can hardly be said 
, io have drawn the sword. We all ap- 
plUnd the sagacity which saw at once 
* that the strongest antagonist to the 


thoughts or inflamed his. ardour. 
When, therefore, the royalists had 
been conquered, it is not at all shr- 
prising that he should have, seen no¬ 
thing but the difficulties in the way 
of forming a republic. At this point 
of his history- some excuse for him 
may be drawn from the veiy defect 
we are noticing. His mind had dwelt 
on no theory of civil government — to 
the cause of the commonwealth his 
heart had never been pledged — and 
we can hardly call him, with justice, 
as Godwin does, a traitor to the re¬ 
public. But, on the other hand, what 
a gap, what a void, does this disclose 
in the mind of our hero ? What should 
we say of one who had plunged hoart 
and soul into the French Revolution, 
conducted only by his rage against 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy V Such 
a one, had lie risen to take a leading 
part in {hat drama, might have .acted 
with greater wisdom and moderation 
than ardent and patriotic meii; the 
v6ty absence of any political opinion 
or passion might have enabled him to 
see more clearly than others the po¬ 
sition which they'all occupied; but 
this would not justify or palliate the 
original error, the rash, exclusive, 
self-blindtng zeal which had brought 
him into that position. 

To the ecclesiastical controversy, 
Cromwell clings throughout with an 
utter recklessness of the fate of civil 


honour and fidelity of th^ royalist, 
was to be found in the passion of the 
zealot. lie enlisted bis praying regi¬ 
ment. From that time the battle was 
, ^n. But the cause was lost. What 
hope could there be for the cause of 
^civil freedom, of constitutional rights, 
when the champion who won its vic¬ 
tories was fanatical zeal, and the rage 
' Of theological controversy ? 

: J It is the glaring defect in Crom¬ 
well— a defect which he had in com¬ 
mon Vith many others of his time — 
"that he threw himself into a revolution 
. having for its first object to remodel 
the civil government, animated only 
.With the passions of the collateral 
controversy upon ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernment. His fought the battle 
Which was to destroy the* monarchy, 
■““thopt any fixed idea or desire for 


government. When episcopacy had 
been vanquished, and presbyterianism 
threatened to take its place, he was 
quite as willing to plunge the wholo 
kingdom into confusion and anarchy 
in his opposition to this new enemy, 
as to the old. Those who would de¬ 
fend him from the charge of personal 
ambition — all who excuse his con¬ 
duct at this period of the history, put 
this plea upon record, — and without 
a doubt his hostility to presbyterianism 
was a vety great and leading motive 
with him in his opposition to the Par¬ 
liament, and his determination to pre¬ 
vent a reconciliation between the 
House and the King. When Charles 
was a prisoner at the Isle of Wight, 
it is well* known thai;the Parliament 
were anxious to come* to some terns 
of reconcilement, and the concessions 




be. its substitute. This was not “a sufficient ground for the future 
subject’ that had engaged his settlement of the kingdom.” Why 
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did Cromwell interfere at this junc¬ 
ture between the two parties, in such 
a Way as entirely‘to destroy both? 
His best public ground is his hostility 
to presbytcrianism. And what was 
the presbytery, that to him it should 
be so distasteful, and an object of so 
great animosity ? Its forms of wor¬ 
ship, the doctrines preached by its di¬ 
vines, were exactly those ho himself 
practised and approved. There were 
no altars here, no surplices, no tradi¬ 
tions, no sympathies with Rome, no 
stealthy approximations to her de¬ 
tested idolatries. But there was a 
claim put forward to ecclesiastical su¬ 
premacy, to ordain, and authorise, and- 
control public preachers, which he 
could not tolerate; and if no other 
motive had existed, he was ready to 
oppose every settlement, at every 
risk, having for its object to establish 
a claim of this description. * 

We will open the Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell at this period 
of the history, and present our readers 
with a specimen of his epistolary style, 
and one which will go far to show 
how little liis mind was influenced, 
even at this great crisis, by any thing 
which wc should describe as political 
reasoning. Cromwell was a great 
administrator % but he had no vocation 
for speculative politics, and little at¬ 
tachment to forms of government. 
Framers of constitutions arc not In 
reputo -at present; they have not 
covered themselves- with applause, 
rather with confusion; and this de¬ 
fect in Cromwell’s mind wiU probably 
be looked upon with great indulgence. 

, Nevertheless, people wlio go to war 
to demolish an existing government, 
ought to have taken thought for a 
substitute; on them it is iunppibcnt 
to have a political creed, and a con¬ 
stitution to set up. At this very mo¬ 
ment when the question is no less, 
than whether the king should be put 
to death, and monarchy rooted out of 
the land — ay* and the Parliament 
coerced, in order to effect these ob¬ 
jects — our Puritan general reasons— 
Hke a Puritan and nothing better. 

- The. following, letter was addressed 
to. Colonel Hammond, then governor 
Of tire Isle of Wight. The colonel 
had been distressed, by his scruples at 
the extreme courser the army was dis¬ 
posed to take, and had solicited this 


appointment to tho Isle of Wight as-,»- 
retreat from the scene of faction tml 
violence. But it was precisely in thir 
quiet Uttle island that the king took 
refuge; his perplexities, therefore, wete 
increased aud not diminished. Crown* 
well writes to him to remove dpi 
scruples, and makes a characteristic 
allusion to this circumstancejwj>f 
proves it, as we should say. 

We must apprise the reader, how*;, 
ever, that it' would be dangerous to 
form any opinion upon tho religious 
sincerity or insiucerity of Cromwell, 
upon extracts, from his letters and; 
speeches, or even upon any single 
letter or speech. From the incon- , 
gruity we feel between the solemnity >1 
of the subject of religion, and the v 
manner and occasion in which it is 
introduced, and from the use of oei> ■>; 
tain expressions long since consecrated - 
to ridicule, it is impossible for a mo-; 
dern reader, on falling upon soipq ; 
isolated passages, not to exclaim, tbstb jj 
this is cant and hypocrisy! But when 
the whole scries, or the greater pjueb’^ 
of it,, is read — when the same straps 
of thought and feeling, in season 
out of season, is constantly observed;;, 
— it is equally impossible not to jfeet ‘ 
persuaded that these, letters attd * 
speeches body forth the genuine char 
racter of the man, and that the writer ' 
was verily a solemn and most serious 
person, in whom religious zeal was 
the last quality which needed rein¬ 
forcement. . 

“Dear Robin, — No man rejoiceth 
more to see a line from thee than myself. 

I know thou hast long been under trial. 
Thou shalt be no loser by it. All things 
must work for the best. .; ,, 

“ Thou desirest to hear of my experir - 
ences. I oan tell thee, I am suck & aae 
as thou did formerly know, having a hettf' 
of sin and death; but I thank God, througBT 
Jesus Christ our Lord, there is w»''<sqgfc t l 
demnation though much ptfirmftyg hgiCt? 
wait for the redemption. And i . 
poor condition 1 obtain mercy, and Btyfcftt 
consolation through the Spirit. AndfMd; 
abundant cause every day-to 
Lftd and abase flesh—and. herein I’Kate 
Some exercise. * 

“ As to outward dispensations, if*wb 
may so call them, we have not been ^i^» 
out our share of-beholding some rep4^ 
able providences and appearances oOp 
Lord. His-presence hath baf 
US, and hy the light of his couflteflaSx 
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prevailed^wdto to At boats 
"‘I 'phmttrn^^ We u* ear® the goodness 
*Hwi wit? dwelt in. the bash has. shined' 
us; and we oan humbly say, we 
* In whom vr% have believed ; who 
t and will perfect what remaineth, and 
[also in doing what is well-pleating in 
9s,eye-sight. 

find some trouble in your spirit, ec- 
^eHilotiei first not only by your sad and 
“ ny burden, as you- call it, but also by 
* dissatisfaction you take at the ways 
, Some good men whom you love with 
heart, who through the principle. 

Mils lawful for a lesser part, if in the 
at, to force a numerical majority, &c. 
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wF*Tb the first: call not your bnrden 
; or heavy. If your Father laid it on 
fife intended neither. He is the 
ier of light, from whom comes'every 
viri!ift£'and perfect gift; who of His own 

S t begot us. ..... Dear-Robin, 
fleshly reasonings ensnare us. These 
^ntake us say 4 heavy,’ ‘sad,’ ‘pleasant,’ 
fr.easy.’ .Was there not a little of this 
i^Wbeu Robert Hammond, through dissa- 
^"-ctiea too, desired retirement from the 
£,gnd thought of quiet in^M Isle of 
'it 1 Did not God find -him out there ? 
ieve he will never forget this. And 
, rr , | perceive he is to seek again ; 
verily through his sad and heavy burden, 
^Kddparilylhrough his dissatisfaction with 
ffriends’ actings. 

P "'Dear Robin, thou and I were never 
J-bSjHtthy to be deor-keepers in this service. 
i ’Ifttfaou wilt seek, seek to know the mind 
jj irfGodi in all that chain of providence, 
|:^i|?aby God brought thee thither, and 
person (the king) to thee ; how, be- 
|lbre and since, God hath ordered him, and 
a$wrs concerning Mm; and then tell me, 
whether there be not some glorious and 
high meaning in all this, above what thou 
llgst yet attained 1 And, laying aside 
'>itfty Slashly reason, seek of the Lord to 
•beach thee what that is; and He will do 
lib I das# be positive to say, It is not 
Hat the wicked should be exalted that 
aGa-i shahid so appear as indeed He hath 
For there is no peace to them. No; 
: .iS is- sfe$ upon the hearts of such os fear 
. the Lord, and we have witness upon wit¬ 
ness, that it shall go ill with them and 
their partakers. 

u As to thy dissatisfaction with friends’ 
acting? npon that supposed principle —»I 
Wonder not at. that. If a man take not 
hie, own tram ’well, he shall hardly 
; especially if involved by so near 
^relation of love and Christian brother- 
lj#s then art, I shall not take upon 
satisfybut I'hold myself bound 
J»y thoughts before so dear afriend. 
ord do His own will. 



“ You any, ‘Gedhaih appointed autho¬ 
rities among, the nations,' to which active 
or passive obedience is- to be yielded, 
Tlua resides, ia England, in the Parlia¬ 
ment. Therefore, active or passive re¬ 
sistance,* &c. Ac. 

**• Authorities and powers-are the ordi¬ 
nance of God. This- or that species is at 
human institution, and limited seme with 
larger, others with stricter bands, each 
one according to its constitution. But- I 
da not therefore think that the authori¬ 
ties may do any thing, aptkvet such obe¬ 
dience be due. All agree that there are 
cases in which it is lawful to resist. IF 
so, yo.ur ground fails, and so likewise the 
inference. Indeed, dear Robin, not to 
multiply words, the query is,—Whether 
oursjbe such a case \ This, ingenuously,.!* 
the true question. 

“ To this I shall say nothing, though I 
could say very mudh; butonly desire thee to 
see what thou fladest in thy own heart to 
two or three plain considerations. First , 
Whether 4i$alm populi be a sound posi¬ 
tion 1 Secondly, Whether, in the way in 
hand (the parliamentary treaty %cith the 
king,) really and before the Lord, before 
whom conscience lias to stand, this be 
provided for—or if the whole fruit of the 
war is not likely to be frustrated, and alt 
most like te turn to what it was, and 
worse 1 And this contrary to engage¬ 
ments, explicit covenants with theme whp 
ventured their lives upon those covenants 
and engagements, without whom, per¬ 
haps in equity, relaxation ought not to 
be 1 Thirdly, Whether this army be not 
a lawful power, called by God to oppose 
and fight against the king upon some 
stated grounds; and being in power to 
such ends, ihay not oppose one name of 
authority, for those ends, as well as an¬ 
other name—since it was not. the out¬ 
ward authority summoning them that by 
its power made tbe quarrel lawful, but 
the quarael was lawful in itself 1 If so» 
it may be, acting will be justified *i«/oro 
humano,^ But truly this kiwi of reasoning 
may be mt fleshly, either with or agaimt ; 
only it is good to try what truth may be in 
them. And the Lord teach us. 

“ My dear frieud, let us look into pro¬ 
vidences; surely- they mean somewhat. 
They hang so together; have beegi so con¬ 
stant, so dear, unclouded. Malice, swain 
malice against God’s people, now called 
* saints,’ to roOtpuf their name;—and yet 
they these poor saints- getting arias and 
therein Messed with defence and mere I 
I desire he that is for a principle of suffer¬ 
ing (passive: obedisnee) would nob too - 
much slight this. 1 slight not Mm who 
is so minded; but let uh beware Jest 
fleshly reasoning see more safety to mak¬ 
ing use of this principle than in acting t 






Who acta, if he rasqlw oat through God 
tB be wUling to pari.wifcb.aU ? Our haart* 
axe very dcoeitful^ oa the. right andou tha 
left. ■ 

w What think yon of providence dis¬ 
posing the hearts of so many of God’s 
people' this way — especially in this poor 
army* wherein the great God has vouch¬ 
safed to appear! 1 know not one officer 
but is on the increasing side (came over to 
this opinion.} . . . 

“Thou montionest somewhat as if by 
acting against #u«h opposition as is like 
to be, there will be a .tempting of God. 
Dear Bohin, tempting of God ordinarily 
is either by acting presumptuously in 
carnal confidence, or in unbelief through 
diffidence: both these ways Israel tempted 
God in the wilderness, and He was grieved 
by them. Not the encountering of diffi¬ 
culties, therefore, makes as to tempt God'; 
but the acting before and without, faith. 
If the Lord have in any measure per¬ 
suaded His-people, as generally He hath, 
of the lawfulness, nay of the duty, — this 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is 
faith ; .and. acting thereupon i» acting in 
. faith; and the more the diffictfties are 
the more the faith. And it is most sweet 
that he who iB notpersuadedhave patience 
towards them that are, and judge not; 
and this will free thee from the trouble 
of others’ actings, which thou sayest adds 
to thy grief. ... 

“ Robin, I have done. Ask we our hearts 
whether we think that after all these dis¬ 
pensations, the like to which many gene¬ 
rations cannot afford, should- end in so 
corrupt reasonings of good men,and should 
so hit the designings of bad ? Thinkest 
thou in thy heart that the glorious dis¬ 
pensations of God point out to this * Or 
to te&ch his people to trust in Him and 
wait for better things—when, it may be, 
better are sealed to* many of their spirits 
(indubitably sura to many of them*) 

“ This trouble I have been at because 
my soul loves tliee, and I would not have 
thee swerve or lose any glorious oppor-, 
tuuity the Lord puts into thy hand. The 
Lord be thy counsellor. Dear Robin, I 
rest thine, 

** Olive* Chomw ell.”' 

For ourselves, we cannot read this, 
and other letters breathing the same 
spirit, without being convinced that 
Cromwell fully shared in those fana¬ 
tical sentiments which prompted the 
army to insist upon the. king's death. 
A contemporary account, from which 
Mr Carlyle, some pages before this 
letter occur*,, has quoted largely, re¬ 
presents this cutef of the Puritans in 
exactly the same point of view. The 


officers) of the army had made eerta&fcf: 
overtures to die sing, certain effiwtte 
9k a reconciliation, whieJt had berate 
fruitless; and which had been, more*| 
over, attended with much division^ 
and contention amongst 
They had turned aside, it seems, INfiSft 
• “ that path of simplicity they had fe@i§l|. 
blessed in, to walk in a politic patfetf 
and were, accordingly, afflicted, ' u sjjk 
the wages of their backsliding heaarte,^ 
with tumults, and jealousies, and di**, 
visions. But the godly officers, say«*j 
the pious record of Adjutant Allen^ 
met at Windsor (Jostle! “and there- 
we spent one day-together in prayer r .l 
inquiring into the causes of that sad; 
dispensation. And, on the morrow^ 
we met again in the morning; wberdij 
many spake from the Word anffi; 
prayed; and* the then • Lieutenant;’ 
General Cromwell did press - 
earnestly on all there present, to m 
thorough consideration of our action* 
as an army, and of our ways paring 
cularly asnrivate Christians,; to a 0 J f 
if any ini^Hty could be found-in them-p 
and what it was; that, if possible, Ite* 
might dud it out, and so remove. tb|i' 
cause of such sad rebukes as 
upon us, (by reason of our iniquilte^ 
as we judged,) at that time*, jkod' 
the way, more particularly,, the LorC 
leu us to herein was tins; to look, 
back and consider what time it waa< 
when, with joint satisfaction, we could 
last say, to the best of our judgments,. 
The presence of the Lord was amongst 
us, and rebukes an<f judgments went' 
not, as then, upon us.' . . 

By which means we were, by a gra* 
cions band of the Lord, led to find oak 
the very steps, (as wero all tilery 
jointly convinced,) by which we had 
departed from the Lord,, and provoj^; 
Ifim to depart from us, whieh 
found to bn those cursed caimai 
fcrenccs, our own conceited wisdom, 
our fears, and want of faith; had'' 
prompted us, the year before, to 
tain with the king and his partyv f 
And at this time, and on this bicea-*'' 
sion, did the then Major Goffe, (as L; fJ 
remember was his title,) make use m<, 1 
tliat good word, Proverbs 1st. and 2{&jL:, 
Tarn you at my reproof; behold I tepf'-; 
pour out jpy Spirit unto yoa, J yfHt 
make known my words untayouJ* 
fine, theii* “ iniquities,” their .want «§: 
faith, their carnal co«fere®eear--MShat 
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;bep*tbse 
w tta ■ 
yi?# the’ 
luiu. ia.fact, aghast 
Irappm, ’aim;' ’ offering. Garins 
toore JiifAtijfation upon. 
J;fiw'tt>; , aC^pfcJ. that they wore,’ 
(fyft# feltfcero m thi$ jyjeirfana- 
%M%,$ow socleariy^Qld them 


B tg^n^ta death- TlioSe 
. attention to tliiaf dis- 
imj, 'know well, that 
S mpre violent at one 
ig 13 mare flexible at 
ust'fhe a^anlts of rea- 
4 t ia adamaW; but to 
f ‘t covert passion, it 
iaingV ductile. Tim 
'is gifted with a. power 
By Uphold Jinn, Whether 
re right or to the left, 
atnge his course as often 
ic 'has a logic that is 
ant—which proves him 


’jysin.the right—whether he wbuhl 
mugs or, recede. Success — it is 


octs|<own sancyon; failure — it is 
htlfihy^u please,—-GtM’s disapproval 
gp^Avopld retreat — a trial only of 
>n| ^#h, .K yon have- the heart to 
ptw^tse. * 'in the jweseut case, our 
sMaarni^ having found it impossible 
peA^tynth <ihe king, has but to spend 
jjjftw in prayfer,” and its fierce 
Its former ■channel with 
^jiwl.vioience' ttym ever. It has 
gff. led fcstray, it finds, by carnal 
asQmngs and sinful weakness ; and, 
tjgppgdiack to its old “ path of sim- 
leityc it raises the cry of death! 

which Adjutcnt Allan 
ves 10* ^diseased piety and perilous 
ittfitictM, Mr Carlyle accompanies 
ith .tafetjectioBs or applause, gnd, 
<4ff encouragement. • 5 To - ftim, 
i M p A ieeiftb ifaite fit thn&dfte army 
^^SkJpSsttm .Jolty paiBi of “ eimpli- 
^j;^'^'-!PN>'^fig' ! inust''die. 
S ipSWiBpy^mp..to the Very last, did 


:1 

he therefore thaiift 

iiKmarcliy treto *%»,- fcnow. no* • 
that lip waa ; on^ndfug with meawbo,: 
when they rose tp their high tebmajk?*'*' 
mbpdi had. a supreme .exempt for'alt .- 
conaioeratlups touching mere ; . human 
polity, — raw mere peace and govern;- ' 
meat OP mankind, He trusted much 
to,the saoredhoss of royalty, the ma¬ 
jesty pi the purple, the .divinity of a 
King; -he was* delivered over .to the 
power of enemies;, whose glory it was 
to tread down the glories of the world; 
Who, so'far from finding any sacred¬ 
ness in his royalty, had classed him 
amongst all the wicked kings of the 
Old Testament, sentenced to be exter¬ 
minated, with the idolatry they fos¬ 
tered, and with whom the very auda¬ 
city ana fearful temerity of the deed, 
(if this at all affected, them,) would 
add only to its merit.- Unfortunate 
monarch! The tide of sympathy runs 
now against him, but we confess-still 
to retain our‘compassion for the fallen 
prince,—our compassion, very little, it 
may be, of admiration. We see him 
contending against fearful odds, keep¬ 
ing up a high and kingly spirit to the 
last. So far he braved it nobly, and 
played a desperate game,if not wisely, 
yet with unshaken nerves. Ilife cha¬ 
racter, without a doubt, bears, as 
Lingard writes, “-the faint of dupli¬ 
city.” ' But It was a duplicity which, 
in his father’s court, would have been 
chuckled over as good practice of 
state-craft. We arc strangely fashion¬ 
ed—kings, and all of us—made’np of 
fragments of virtue, ill-assorted parcels 
of morality. Charles', when fie had 
given his parolp of honour, would iSot 
escape from his imprisonment in the 
Isle of Wight, though flic means of 
escape were ' offered td him. * Rtitthe, 
wily and diplomatic monarch thought 
bft was entitling himself to the" praise of 
all men of spirit andlritelligclice, when-, 
hy fallacious promises and protesta¬ 
tions, he strove to pHy off one party of 
his enemies against the other, lie was 
practising, to the begf of his ability, 
all the traditionary maxims and ma¬ 
noeuvres of a subtle policy., Nor was 
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4s0^t$fo&£yf times-raise ’rij> against . 
• hh^j^itr th&fr he. 

laafra the 'timbre «f hii 
eneiiy ?\ Tori Rave 
tai^lit 1 pBeer^ig? $d all Ike laws. 

' of woddcrall, triehosd the irtag'iaid 
tike fox, and iww ybu let 'loode .ojkgi, 
him the wild beast/of the v #rest! JitjEnv 
was Charles to learn'- wriiat nwrittift* 
of - being was a .pnriMn, odd how it* 
strfick its prey? MbkOOurtiers would ■ 
havetftugbt Mm . to despise arid ridi- 
culOMhis bishops to look stskoftco wkh 
solemn aversion,—but whd'was there 
to teach him to rear this Putf tpn t —to 
teach lii«i that he mnstr forthwith con¬ 
ciliate, if he could not crush ? * 

It is worth while to continue the 
narrative a little further. Wo adopt 
Mr Carlyle’s words. " “ At London, 
matters are .coming vapidly to a crisis. 
Tins resumed debate, 4 shall' the army 
remonstrance be taken intoeousidern- 
tion ?’ does not come-out affirmative; 
on the contrary,.on Thursday the :11st, 
it comes out negative by a majority of 
ninety.. 4 .No, we will not take it into 
consideration.’ 4 No ? ’ The army at 
Windsor" thereupon spends again aria 
day in prayer.’ Tim anny at Wind¬ 
sor lias dopidod oil, the morrow, that 
it. will march to London; marches, 
arrives , accordingly, on Saturday, 
December id; {quarters itself- in 
Whitehall, in St dames's, 4 and other 
great vacant houses iu tlie skirts of 
the.. <dty and villages about, no oifencc 
being given any where.’ vlSt the (hum a 
of modem history, qpeMcridws not auy 
gravel*, mod|jcj 9 te-worthy scone; earn¬ 
est as very ^gth and judgment. b They 
have decided trihave justice, these men; 
to S&8 God’s jj^tlce donp, and his judg- 
4 ritents exqcute&Qn this earth.” 

Adjritamts Alien and Mr Carlyle 
. arelkjth jo^tRe same mind,.—take the 
same i&ews ofpitbUc matters, political 
-and rejligioqg. , Bat theAdjutaptliun- 
' sou would opdn great- eves at the 
Spntchoe .whim next follows: *— 

, 4 vo t. txi.—ito. Ccciicxvm, ^ 
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occasions 
geon, ;< - 



■ave aliw.,. _ 

att owl’s eyi 

dreikes they® . .. 

• reuce in tliaftel^ Lftns; 
to his hootlrigs i'let.i 
- clironoloriy and swift 
“By forcibly esfge 
one hiuidred ofthe 1 
liament, audtlnlsapiS 
,rify into'a majority, thelf ,, 

. priests r contrived to accent 
vdry rigbtpoq^ act,.’ . id t 
Vaving sufn' as' this, ’It 
snrd to enter seriously. ttt>0 
sideration, nwralorpp 
the- King’s death. V 
that Mr Carlyle* oc 
alone. Wq tew hfanji$§t 
with his 44 abysses^ ’'&n JI 
ning;” wo-quote Inis CO* 
met it on this event, „Whi 
a speeimen'of hM more facetioiis’ 
of eloquence, and .the singular^ 
is capable of displaying: -r 5, / *" i 
“ This actioii of the English, j*ei 
rides-did in effect strike $ darijnjt J9 
death tlirougirthe heart 
universally in this,world 4 WlfftlV! 
flunkey ism f cant,, cloth-worahip^ 
whatever ugly nagm it have, haa#|| 
about incurably sidk cver'%ihc®M|l 
is now at length, in these pe*o^§lp|f 
very rapidly dying! Thdnkq 
action will not be rteedted ibr 
sand years again. Needed, 
till a new genuine hem-woQd^j|i1i| 
arisen, has perfected itself; 
time to degenerate, 
and eloth-worsliip agtani, wifimfc;*, 
take to be a very long date idlaiitfff 
“Time ends the second%vfi ri$ 
in regicide-, in a Conimt 
keepers pf the liberties of 
In,punishment .of delhmuehta^il^Mp 
lition of cobwebs; **- If-Jt 
in - a government of • 

*r ,' 








10 Cromwell. 

; at lowest of anti-flunkey ism, 
ftti-eant, and the' endeavour after 
fisra and veracity.” 
r ®aukeyism! Such is the title -which 
' many-sided inan thinks fit to be- 
r «ra the loyalty of England! But 
fions indignatioil would be out of 
A buffoon expression has this 
^vantage, it is unanswerable. Tet 
we venture to say, that it is a 
y Ising game this which you are play- 
•jhpg^ „Mr Carlyle, this defiance of all 
ion sense and all good taste, 
lore is a respectability other than 
which, in the unwearying love of 
10 poor jest, you delight to call “ gi; 


^respectability,” a respectability based 
litfcelliwenre. and not, nn u 1 .nnv- A ere 
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y&sthe Commonwealth is proclaimed 
jPsiifeBOund of trumpet. 'J'he king and 
fthe l-ords are cashiered and dismissed. 
^A liouBe of representatives and a 
i';<atca of state form the restitution 
i^pgland. Cromwell is ohe of the 
iaBepBcil. ' But for the present the war 
*j)|;Jreland carries him away from the 
*$B$ns-of politics. 

■y fOn this Irish campaign, Mr Carlyle 
,OT8ftks out, as may be snpposed, in a 
strain of exultation. Ho always 
“warms ■ at blood and battle. His 
.f$S$yypr 1m poetry-—not admirable 
ipiicheyor it may bc^—glows here to a 
retthefffc. We are as little disposed 
perhaps as himself, to stand “ shriek¬ 
ing put ” aver the military severities 
‘‘bt this campaign, but if wc could 
bring ourselves to believe that Mr 
■ Carlyle is really serious iu what, he 
i; writes, we should say that the most 
Impracticable maudlin of peace socie¬ 
ties, or ftousscau-sentimental ism,” 
Were wisdom itself comjjpred to his 
<tmn outrageous and fanatical strain. 
Jtf. “flie apologist. of Cromwell will be 
s Cpnp3Ht, to rest his case on the plain 
^gtuuod -open to *11 generals and cap- 
tains pa whom has devolved the task 
of subjecting a rebellious and insnrrec- 
tiopaccy Country—-on the plain ground 
tbatri^objoet is to be more speedily 
0 mtdll s dud with less bloodslied and 
4nftwry-<te inhabitants, by carrying 
Ott tSie : wt£ .at the commencement 
yrith Ike iatmost severity, (thus break- 
■'baig'jhpsui- at once the spirit of insur- 
r«iction,)„than by prolonging tbe cou- 
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test through an exercise of leniency 
and forbearance—we are not aware 
that any decisive answer can be 
given to him. It is an awful piece of 
surgery to contemplate —one may bo 
excused, if one shudders both at it ipu! 
the oporat.or—but, nevertheless, it 
may have been the wisest course to 
pursue.' As a general rule, every one 
will admit that—if war there must.be 
—it. is better that it should be short 
and violenjj^than long and indecisive 
for there is nothing so mischievous, 
so destructive of the industry and 
mural character of a people, as a war 
which, so to speak, domesticates itself 
amongst them. Put aside “the 
saint” entirely,—let ns see. only the 
soldier,—and Cromwell's campaign in 
Ireland may present nothing more 
terrible than what elsewhere, and in 
the campaigns of other generals, wc 
are accustomed to regard as the neces¬ 
sary <o ils of war; nothing more than 
what a Turcnne, n Condo, or a 
Frederic of Prussia, might have ap¬ 
plauded or practised. But this is 
precisely the last tiling our editor 
would l >0 disposed to do; any so 
common-place and common-sense 
view of tiie matter, would liaye been 
utterly distasteful : lie does bring 
the saint very prominently upon the 
field, and we are to recognise in 
Cromwell—"an armed soldier, ter¬ 
rible as Death, relentless as Doom; 
doing God's judgments on the enemies 
of God!" 

** It is a phenomenon,” he continues, 

“ not of joyful nature; no, but of 
awful, to be looked at witli pious 
terror and two. Not.a phenomenon 
which you are taught to recognise 
with bright smiles, and, fall in love 
With at sight:—thou,art thou worthy 
to love such a thing; worthy to 
do other than hate it, and shriek 
over it? Barest thou wed the 
Heaven's lightning, then ; find say to 
it, fiodli'ke One? Is Ally own life 
beautiful and terrible to tbee; steeped 
in the eternal depths, in the eternal 
plendours ? ”■—(Vol. ii. p. 53 .) * 

In the despatch winch Cromwell 
fwldresses to tbe Speaker, Lenthall, 
after the storm of Tredalj, otherwise 
Drogheda, we observe that thf‘Puri¬ 
tan is as strong as ever, but that the . 
Soldier land the great Captain speak 
out with increased boldness. Our 
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'sectarian farmer of St Ires, who 
brooded, by the dart waters of the 
Ouse, over the wickedness of sur- 
pliced prelacy, whose unemployed 
spirit Sank at times into hypochon¬ 
dria, and was afflicted with “ strange 
fancies aliout the town-cross,’ 1 has 
been moving for some time in the 
Very btiaiost. scene the world could 
irtrnish him, and has become the 
great general of his age. The spirit 
of the “ big wars” has entered, and 
grown up side by side with Ids Puri- 
tardsm. The ardour of the battle 
fully possesses him; he is the con¬ 
queror always in the tremendous 
charge lie makes at the head of his 
Ironsides; and he lets appear, not¬ 
withstanding Ids self-denying style, 
a consciousness and a triumph in Ids 
own skill as a tactician. lie is still 
tlTe genuine Puritan •, but the arduous 
life, #ie administrative duties of a 
soldier and a general, have also been 
busy in modifying Ids character, and 
calling forth mid exercising that self- 
confidence, which he will by and by 
recognise as “ faith” and the leading 
of Providence, when he assumes the 
place of dictator of his country. 

From one passage in this despatch 
it would appear that Ids severity at 
the storm of Drogheda was not 
wholly the result of predetermined 
policy, but rose, in part, from the 
natural passion which the sword, and 
the desperate struggle f< >rl i tV, call forth. 

“ Divers of the enemy retreated 
into the Mill-Mount, a place very 
strong and of difficult access. The 
Governor, Sir Arthur Ashton, ami 
divers considerable. ofPh’crs being 
there, onr men getting up to them, 
were ordered bv me to put them all 
to the sword. And, indeed, being in 
die heat of action, 1 forbade them to 
spare any that were in amis in the 
town; aiid, T think, that night they 
put to the sword about 2(¥)(> men: 
divers of the officers and soldiers 
being fled over the bridge into the 
other .part of the town, where alwmt 
100 of them possessed St Peter’s 
church steeple, some the west gate, 
and others a strong round tower next 
the gate called St Sunday’s. These 
being Summoned to yield to mercy, 
refused; whereupon I ordered the 
steeple of St Peter’s church to be 
fired, when one of them was heard 


jto say in the midst of the flames; ‘ 
God damn me, God confound met ‘ 
I burfl, I bum.’ ” ‘ “ 

In the same despatch there is Tather 
a noticeable passage, which illustrates 
the manner in which the Pwritfttt; 
general was accustomed to regtLtft 
the Roman Catholics and their wor^' 
ship. There may be some who have 
been so far deceived by the frequent; 
use of the terms “ religious tolera¬ 
tion ” in conjunction with the narrie 
of Cromwell, as to attribute to him' 
a portion of that liberal spirit which 
is the greatest boast of cultivated' 
minds in the present century. His* 
religions toleration extended only tor, 
the small circle of sects whose Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, whose preaching, and*' 
whose forms of worship were almost 
identical; it was just the same tole¬ 
ration that, a, Baptist dissenter of 
our day may be supposed to extetatP 
towards an Independent, dissenter,, 
or a member of the Countess of; 
J hmtingdon’s connexion. The In¬ 
dependents differed from the Presby-" 
terians in no one definite article Of' 
creed, with this exception—that they*., 
set no value upon ordination , and 
violently objected to the restraining 
any good man from public preaeh^pg, 
or any of the ministrations of a pas¬ 
tor, because he wanted this authorisa¬ 
tion of a visible church. For this 
point, of “religions freedom’* (an ex* 
pension which in their mouths has 
little other than this narrow signifiea- 
t ion) they had to contend with the 
Presbyterians. The sect which has 
to resist oppression, or the restraints 
of power, uses, of course, the Ian- - 
gnagp of toleration. The Indepen¬ 
dents used it in their controversy with 
the Presbyterians, jnst as the latPer 
had employed it in their controversy 
with Episcopacy. But Indepen¬ 
dents and Presbyterians were alike 
intolerant of the Episcopalian or the 
Homan Catholic. All scots ofibatii 
age preached toleration when n\ 
powerful adversary was to be depre¬ 
cated—preached it then, and. Ihen 
only. The Independents coming last 
upon the field, preached it last; bit# 
they have no title beyond others ftf.' 
the spirit of toleration. CronSw^d 
put down the mass as he tronltl pit’ 
down a rebellion—as openly, as de¬ 
cidedly, as rigorously. . 
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K&; 4t It'Is yettiarkabic,” continued the 
r MM^‘i|At $hbse people, at the 
tip 8$ mass ip some places of 
J: rip tfp$»had been monasteries; 

so insolent, that, 
|lSSt Lord’s day* before the storm, 
C Protestants yrcre thrust out of 
i gr^at church called St Peter’s, anti 
ieyhad public mass there; and in 
~ Vyeiy jdace near. 1000 of them 
‘ Ctttnol'uis—a -char judgment) 
put to' the sword, fleeing thither 
^ I believe all their friars 

P^ib knocked on the head promis- 
®8»u$ly but two; the one of which 
Father ( Peter Taaff, brother to 
* "Lord Taatf, whom the soldiers 
the next day and made an end 
„ The other was takeii in the 
f Bound Tower, under the repute, (the 
4 isguise) of. a lieutenant, and when 
,fip 4 understood that the officers in that 
tower had no quarter, he confessed 
he was a Mar; but that did not save 
v hlto.” 

/ Ireland was no sooner subjected by 
-. this unflinching and terrific severity, 
than the presence'of the great general 
the Commonwealth was needed in 
Scotland. The* Scots had no pre¬ 
dilection for a republic, n# desire 
whatever for it; they were bent solely 
pn their covenant, their covenant and 
a^tuart king, It was a combiua- 
ijjpn very difficult to achieve. Nevor- 
'thclcss they took their oath to both, 
and marched into England to estab¬ 
lish them both over the United 
Kingdom. Here was sufficient cn- 
ijkttsiaSm at all events; sufficient, and 
, OjHthe proper kind, one would think, 
.to earn the sympathies of our editor. 

V And he does look upon the Scots at 
mis time as an “heroic nation.” 

unfortunately, it is precisely the 
heroic nation that his own great hero 
id about to combat and subdue. He 
M CompeUed, therefore, upon liis part, 
ha' the faithful bard and minstrel of 
' chbsen champion, to give them 
up—them, and their covenant, and 
atari king—to merciless sarcasm. 
L he tells us, that the great, 
ale fault of tjie Scots, was pre- 
this—that they did not produce 
amwell; “ With Oliver bom 
jj’j-hc says or sings, “ one sees 
, if; the wlwle world might have 
J0 Puritan!” | 

CaVrever, he launches Ids Puritan 



hero against the ggdly and heroic na¬ 
tion with fbtl sound of* trumpet, not 
unmixed with a certain vague SntC 
solemn* voice of prophecy. 

“ In such spirit goes Oliver to the 
wars—a god-intoxicated man,. as 
Novalis elsewhere phrases it. 1 have 
asked myself, if Any where in modem 
European history, or even in ancient 
Asiatic, tliety was found a man prac-^ 
tising this mean world’s affairs with 
a heart more'filled by the idea of the 
Highest? Bathed * in the' eternal 
splendours—it. is so he walks our 
dim earth: this man is one of few.. 
He is projected with a terrible force, 
out of the Eternities, and in the 
Times and their arenas there is no¬ 
thing that can withstand him. It is 
great; to ns it is tragic ; a thing that. * 
should strike us dumb! My brave- 
one, thy old nolflc prophecy is diving, 
older than Hebrew David; ojd-as- 
the origin of man; and shall, trough 
in wider ways than those supposed,, 
be fulfilled.”—(P. 172 .) 

We feel no disposition to follow 
Cromwell to tlie Scottish wars, though 
“ bathed in the eternal splendours.” 
Wo hardly know of any thing in his¬ 
tory to our taste more odious than 
this Avar between the .Scottish Cove¬ 
nanter and the English Puritan; the 
one praying clamorously for vic¬ 
tory against “ a blaspheming general 
and a sectarian armythe other 
animating his battle with a psalm, 
and charging with a “Lord, arise! 
and let' thy enemies be scattered,” or 
some such exclamation. Both gene¬ 
rals, in .the intervals of actual war,, 
sermonise ea#h other, and with much 
the same spirit that they fight. Their 
diplomacy is a tangled preachment, 
and texts are their war-cries. Mean¬ 
while, both are fighting for the gospel 
of Christ! only one will have it withy 
the other without the covenant !* Such 
“ eternal splendours” are not inviting 
to us. We will’step on at once <to 
the battle of Worcester, which con¬ 
cluded both the Scottish war, and all 
hopes tor the present of the royalist 

party. * - 

t This last of his battles and his Vic¬ 
tories dismisses' the great Puritan 

from the wars. It is - a striking 

despatch which he writes Mnn the 
field of Worcester. He is still the 
unmitigated Puritan; he still preaches 
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to Speaker Leutliall, but he pleaches 
Somewhat more d6gnaatieallj\ There 
is an air of authority in the sermon. 
Wc all know-that godly exhortation 
may be made tq express.almost every 
shade of human passion as what sou 
and wliat wife has not felt who has 
lived under the dominion and dis¬ 
course of one of these “ rulers in 
Israel.” The Parliament felt, no 
'doubt, the difference between the ser¬ 
mons of their general and those of 
llteir chaplain. 

Cromwell and the army return to 
London. -It is now that the Common¬ 
wealth -is to be really put upon its 
trial. Hitherto the. army,, that had 
made and could unmake it, had been 
occupied first iu Ireland, then in 
Scotland ; 'and the minds of people at 
home had been equally occupied in 
•watching its achievements. The 
Commonwealth has lived upon the 
exp^mtions of men. It has been 
itself an expectation. It is now to he 
perfected, its organisation to be com¬ 
pleted, its authority established. 

Hut Cromwell was not a 'Washing¬ 
ton. Not only did he want, that 
serene and steady virtue which coun¬ 
selled the champion of American inde¬ 
pendence to retire into the. ranks of 
the constitution—commander in the 
field, private soldier in the city—not 
only did he fail in this civic virtue, 
and found it hard, to resign the sway 
jmd authority lie had so long exer¬ 
cised ; but the inestimable advantages 
of a constitutional government Ids 
mind had not been cultivated to ap¬ 
preciate. Ilis thoughts had hitherto 
taken another direction. Ilis specu¬ 
lative habits theology laid moulded; 
Ilis active habits had been funned in 
the camp, lie felt that he could 
administer the government better 
than any of the men around him: 
we will give him credit, too, for the 
full intention to administer it con¬ 
scientiously, and for the good of the 
nation; but for thqse enlarged views 
of the more .enlightened patriot, who 
is solicitous to provide not alone for 
the present necessities, but for the 
future long life of a people—he had 
them not. lie grew' afterwards into 
the statesman, as he had grown ii^to 
the soldier; but at,this time the Puri¬ 
tan general had very little respect for 
human institutions. 


We are far, from asserting, that; 
even, with the,assistahpe of Cromwell; 
a republic could have beep established 
in England! Blithe lent no helping 
hand; his great abilifiieaf hip fervent 
zeal, wejre never employee! jn .* 1M& 
sendee... lie kept aloof—aloof 
ttye army. He gathered lums^f th 
his full height, standing amidst '■0f$ 
ruins of the civil war: alb men mihj^ 
see that he alone kept his footing 
there. When the unhappy Parlia¬ 
ment, straggling with its cruel iyn- 
barrassments, not knowing how ,‘tb 
dissolve itself with safety, bail brought 
down on it the impatience, the dis¬ 
trust, the contempt of men—when he 
had allowed its members to reap the 
full harvest of a people's jealousies 
and suspicions—when at length they 
were on the flint of extricating them¬ 
selves by a hill determining the mode 
of electing a successor —then he bri eth 
fered, and dissolved them ! ™ ’ t 

A question may he raised, how far 
Cromwell had the power, if such had 
been his wish, to take over the army 
to the side of the Parliament, to, lead 
it into due allegiance to-the Common¬ 
wealth. The officers of the. army and 
the members of the Parliament formed 
the two rival powers in the kingdom. 
Cromwell, it may be said, could not 
have united them, could only make 
his choice between them. It would 
have been only a fruition of the army 
tlpit he could have carried over with 
him. The division between the coun¬ 
cil of officers and tlic Parliament was 
too wide, the alienation too confirmed 
and inveterate, to have been healed 
by one man, or yielded to the influ¬ 
ence of one man, though it was lliip 
Lord General himself. Tlius, it majy 
be said that Cromwell, in the part Itg 
acted against the Long ParliameSttj 
was thrust forward by a revolutionary 
movement, which, according to film, 
law of such movements, must ei$Mr 
have earned him forward in the v$dti- 
or left him deserted or down-troddeff® 
in the rear. ' , v 

This would be no flattering excugqj. * 
But whatever truth finite may be.lV 
tliis view of the case, Cromwell uev&jr 
manifested any intention or any desire 
to quit the cause of the finny for th^t 
of tlic Parliament. lie wag heart add 
soul with the army; it was there Sis 
power lay; It was thereTic found the 
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mjjyita he roost sympathised with. ‘Co; 
l.-.jle walked at the head of the anny in a 
; &we-as in the vvai’. It was alone 1 
5 ' "that he entered the House of Parlia- “ ow 
^ »ro»t-«raloue “ in lus gray stockings tl011 . 

And black coat,” with-no staff pf R™ 4 
!>pflteers about biro, no military parade, am j 
only a few of his Ironsides in the j,j s{ 
| Jobby. Though aware he should have cau 
'^the support of liis officers, there is no heai 
? f Woof.that he had consulted them, shou 
The dariig deed was his. And it is sat i 
5 : tone of the most .daring deeds on been 
e record. The execution of the King— P Iac 
; in* tliat day when kings were sdme- 
' thing more in‘ the imagination of men co ! 111 
than they are now—was indeed an R r ‘ in 
, aadaeious act. But it was shared ^ 
With others. This dissolution of the carr , 
Parliament, and assumption of the ^jg} 
dictatorship—this faciiufralone all his the 1 
eM. compeers, met in one legislative as t 
dignity, and bidding them one and all beau 
dMirt—'Strikes us as the bolder deed, this 
. . The scene has been often described, 
but nowhere so well, or so fully, as c ° nt 
by Mr Carlyle. We cannot resist of c 
*he pleasure of quoting his spirited , ir ! en 
account of tills notable transaction. 
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V"The Parliament sitting as usual, ami 
being in debate upon the bill, which it 
p|MM thought would hav6 been passed that 
day, * the Lord General Cromwell came 
; i into the House, clad in plain black clothes 
, and gray .worsted stockings, and sat 
, down, %s he used to do, in an ordinary 
| place.’ For some time he listens to this 
‘ fttteresting debate on the bill, beckoning 
once to Harrison, who came over to hiui, 
apd answered dubitatingly. Whereupon 
the Lord General sat still for about a 
quarter of an hour longer. But now the 
. question being to be put, That this bill do 
. bow pass, ho beckons again to Harrison, 
«ays, * This is^the time; 1 must do it!’ 
&nd so ‘rose"up, put olf his hat, and 


* Come, come,’ exclaims my Lord General, 
in a very high key, * we have bad enough 
of tins’—and in fact my Lord General, 
now blazing all up into clear conflagra¬ 
tion, exclaims, * £ will pnt an end to youx 
prating,’ and steps forth into the floor of 
the House, and ‘clapping on his hat,” 
and occasionally ‘ stamping the floor with 
his feet,’ begins a discourse which no man 
can report 1 He says— Heavens 1 he i» 
heard saying: ‘It is not fit that you 
should sit here any longer !’ You have 
sat too long here for any good you have 
been doing lately, ‘ You shall now give 
place to better men ! Call them in !’ 
adds he, briefly, to Harrison, in way of 
command ; and some * twenty or thirty* 
grim musketeers enter, with bullets in 
their suupliances; grimly prompt for 
orders ; and stand in some attitude of 
carry arms there. Veteran men : men of 
ihight and men of war, their faces are as * 
the faces of lions, and their feet are swift 
as the rocs upon the mountains; not 
beautiful to honourable gentletmm at 
this moment 1 fHl 

“ ‘ Von call yourselves a Parliament,’ 
continues my Lord General, in clear blaze 
of conflagration. * You are no Parlia¬ 
ment ! Some of you are drunkards,’ and 
his eye flashes on poor Mr Clialmcr, an 
official man of some value, addicted to 
the bottle ; ‘ some of you are’—and ho 
glares into Henry Martin and the poor 
Sir L'eter, who rose to order, lewd livers 
both—‘ living m open contempt of Cod’s 
commandments. Following your own 
greedy appetites, and the devil’s com¬ 
mandments. Corrupt, unjiut persons,’ 
and here L think he glanced ‘ at Sir Bnl- 
strode Whillockc, one of the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Croat Seal, giving him and 
others very sharp language, though he 
named them not.’ ‘ Corrupt, unjust per¬ 
sons, scandalous to the profession of the 
Gospelhow can you be a Parliament 
for God’s people ? Depart, I say, and 
let us have done with you. In the name 
of God—go! 


spake. , At the first, and for a good 
While, he spake to the commendation of 
: jthe Parliament, for their pains and care 
. of the public good; but afterwards he 
changed his style, told them of their 
..injustice, delays of justice, self-interest, 
and other faults,’ rising higher and higher 
< into a very aggravated style indeed. An 
'honourable member,Sir Peter Wentworth 
by name, not known to my readers, and 
*y. ms bettor known than trusted, rises to 
' order, as we phrase it; says, ‘ It is a 
fftraAge language this; unusual within 
the,walls of Parliament this !. And from 
servant, too ; and one whom we 
, baye so highly honoured ; and one—’ 


The House is of course all on its feet 
—uncertain, almost, whether not on its 
head : such a scene as was never seen, 
before in any House of Commons. His¬ 
tory reports with a shudder that my 
Lord Genera], lifting the sacred macQ' 
itself, said, * What’shall we do with this 
bauble ? Take it away and gave it to 
a musketeer. And now—‘Fetch him 
down 1 ’ says he to Harrison, flashing on 
the Speaker. Speaker Lenthall, more an 
ancient Roman titan any. thing else, de¬ 
clares, lie will not come rill forced. 

‘ Sir,’ said Harrison, ‘ I will lend you a 
hand on which Speaker Lenthall came 
down, and gloomily vanished. They all 
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vanished j flooding gloomily, clamorously 
out, to their ulterior businesses, and 
respective places .of abode : the Long 
Parliament is dissolved ! ‘ It’s you that 
have forced me to this,’ exclaims m/ 
Lord General, ‘ I have sought the Lord 
night and day, that lie would rather slay 
me than put me upon the .doing of this 
work.* ‘ At their going out, some say the 
Lord General said to young Sir Harry 
Vane, calling him by his name, That he 
might have prevented this ; but that he 
was a juggler, and had not common 
honesty.’ *0 Sir Harry Vane,’ thou, 
with thy subtle casuistries and abstruse 
hair-splittings, thou art other than a 
good one, 1 think ! * The Lord deliver 
mo from thee, Sir Harry Vane ! ’ c All 
being gone out, the door of tlio House 
was locked, and the key, with the mace, 
as I heard, was carried away by- Colonel 
Otley,’ and it is all over, and the un¬ 
speakable catastrophe has come, and 
remains.”—(Vol. ii. p. Ml.) 

Xte usurpation of Croimvrtl is, we 
beliWe, generally considered as (lie 
most fortunate event which, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, 
eould have occurred. The people, it 
is said, were not prepared for a re¬ 
public. The attempt, therefore, to 
establish one, would have been at¬ 
tended by incessant tumults ; its short 
and.precarious existence would have 
been supported by the Scaffold and 
the prison. It would haw terminated 
indeed, as did the Protectorate, in a 
Restoration, but the interval between 
the death of Charles 1 . and the acces¬ 
sion of his sou, would have been- 
passed in a very different manner. 
Under the Protectorate the country 
rallied its strength, put forth its naval 
power,, obtained peace at home, and 
aspect abroad. Under a republic, it 
4puld have probably spent its force, 
and demoralised itself, in intestine 
strife and by a succession of revolu¬ 
tionary movements. 

But if this view be quite correct, it 
will not justify Cromwell. Lt is one 
thing to be satisfied with the course 
of events, quite another with the con¬ 
duct of the several agents in them. 
Cromwell, iu the position in which he 
stood, as an honest man and a patriot, 
should have done his best for the esta¬ 
blishment of the Commonwealth; and 
this he did not. We are far, as wc 
have said, from venturing to give a 
decisive opinion on the probability 
(with the united efforts of the vic¬ 


torious general and the Parliament) 
of forming a republic. But we are, 
not disposed to think that the cause 
was hopeless. Had the Parliament 
been allowed to recruit its numbers ; 
without dissolving,itself— the measure 
which it constantly desired, and which 
Cromwell would not hear of, though-* 
without a doubt, it-was the very lino 
of conduct which his owti practical 
sagacity would have led him to, if his 
heart had been in the business — the 
minds of mipi would have had time to 
settle and reflect, and a mode of go¬ 
vernment, which had already existed 
for some years, ‘might have been 
adopted by the general consent. 

We look upon the Restoration very 
calmly, very satisfactorily, for whom 
a second revolution has placed another 
dynasty upon the throne, governing 
upon principles quite different from 
those which were rooted iu the Stuarts. 
We see the Restoration, with The 
Revolution of 1088 at its baek, and 
almost consider them as 0119 event. 
But a most loyal and contented sub¬ 
ject of Queen Victoria, would have 
been a (Anmnomvealthsman in those 
days. How could it then have been 
foreseen that all the power, and privi¬ 
lege, and splendour of royalty, should 
exist only to protect the law, to secure 
the equal rights of all—that monarchy, 
retaining a traditionary awe and ma¬ 
jesty derived from remote times, 
should remain amongst us to supply 
to a representative government that 
powerful, constant, and impartial exe¬ 
cutive which, from the mere elements 
of a republic, it is so difficult to ex¬ 
tract V Who could have imagined- that 
a popular legislature, and the supre¬ 
macy of the law, could have been so,, 
fortunately couibiued and secured un¬ 
der the shadow of the monarchy? 
Enlightened minds at that time could 
not have looked calmly towards a 
Restoration ; they probably thought) 
or would have been led to flunk, tukt y • 
in the position they then were, it was': 
better to take the constitution of Hol¬ 
land, than the government of France* 
for their model. 

But the multitude — with what en¬ 
thusiasm they welcomed the restora*/ 
tion of the Stuarts! Very true. But 
the Protectorate was no antagonist- 
monarchy. Republican pride was 
never called forth to contend in the 
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mind against the feeling of 
§!lfealty, and an attachment to kings. 
p®rc Protectorate was. itself a mu* 
pporchy without its splendour, or the 
^'^reatige of hereditary greatness. • It 
$ynu m monarchy under the Geneva 
$ gown. Was it likely that the popu- 
y ; ‘Iace would accept of this in lieu of 
i'j the crowned and jewelled royalty 
!| VWfaicIi was wont to All its imagiua- 
jSptlonV 

L\ : »..However, the experiment — fortn- 
I'-hfttely for us, as the result has turned 
t". out — was never destined to he made. 
Cromwell dissolved the Long l’ariia- 

* meat. He now stood alone, he and 
r the army,, the sole power in the state, 
yllis first measure, (hat of sending a 
1: summons in his- own name, to persons 

* of his own choice, and thus, without 
arty popular election whatever, as¬ 
sembling what is called the Little 
Parliament or Barobones Parliament, 

.She tws a singular audacity, and proves 
how little trammelled iie was hiiii- 
«elf by traditionary or constitutional 
maxims, lie* who would not allow 
■ (flic Long Parliament to recruit its 
i juunbers, nnd thus escape the perils 
Of a free election of an altogether 
; new assembly, extricates himself from 
the same embarrassment by electing 
ike. whole Parliament himself. Some 
historians have represented this mea¬ 
sure as having for its very object to 
, create additional confusion, and ren¬ 
der himself, and liis own dictatorial 
. ‘power, more necessary to the stare. 
IC has not appeared to us in this 
light. We see in it a bold but rude 
'.assay at government. In this oftV 

* hand manner of constituting a Parlia- 
; Tfpent, we detect the mingled daring 
f^ flie Puritan and the Soldier. In 

neither of these characters was he 
likely to have much respect for legal 
:inaxlms, or rules of merely human 
1 Contrivance. Cromwell was educating 
himself for the Statesman: at this 
8 juncture it is the Puritan General that 
We have before us. 

The Little Parliament having blun- 
tiered on fill it bad got itself entangled 
'“In tlie -Mosaic dispensation, resigned 
; it# jpower into the hands of him who 
hadbefct&kted it. Thereupon a new 
‘ qf Government- is framed, 

advice of the council of 
appointing Cromwell Pro- 
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tector, and providing for the election 
of a Parliament. * 

Tins Parliament being elected, falls, 
of course, on the discussion of tills 
very Instrument of government. 
Henceforth Cromwell's great diffi¬ 
culty is the management of his Par¬ 
liaments. The speeches he delivered 
to them at various times, and which 
occupy the third volume of the work be¬ 
fore us, are of high historical interest. 
They are in every res] >ect superior to his 
letters. Neither will their perusal be 
found to be of that'arduous and pain¬ 
ful nature which, from the reputation 
they have had, most persons will be 
disposed to expect. The sermon may 
weary, but the speech is always 
fraught with meaning ; and the mix¬ 
ture of sermon and speech together, 
portray the man with singular dis¬ 
tinctness. We see the Puritan divide, 
the Puritan soldier, becoming the 
Puritan statesman. Ilis originally 
powerful -mind is excited to fresh 
exertion by his onerous and exalted 
position. But he is still constant to 
himself. Very interesting is the ex¬ 
hibition presented to us of this power¬ 
ful intellect, trammelled by its Puri¬ 
tanism, breaking out in flashes of 
strong sense, and relapsing again into 
the puerilities of the sect. But as 
it fhlls upon the strong sense to act, 
and on the puerilities only to preach , 
t he, man conies out, upon the whole, 
as a great and able governor. 

■ The reputation which Oliver’s 
speeches haver home, * as being in¬ 
volved, spiritless, tortuous, and even 
purposely confused, has resulted, we 
think, from this — that an opinion* of 
the whole has been formed from fu 
examination of a few, and chieflyQp 
those which were delivered on the oc¬ 
casion of his refusing the offered title 
of king. 11 is conduct on this occa¬ 
sion, it would be necessary for an his¬ 
torian particularly to investigate, and 
in the discharge of this duty he would 
have to peruse a series of discourses 
undoubtedly of a very bewildering 
character. They arc the only speeches 
of Cromwell of which it can be said 
that their meaning is not clearly, and 
even forcibly expressed. And in this 
case it is quite evident, -that he had no 
distinct meaning to express; he had 
no definite answer to give the Parlia- 
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went who were petitioning him to 
take the title of king. He was anxious 
to gain time — he was talking against 
time — an art which wc moderns only 
have thoroughly mastered. How 
could Cromwell, who was no great 
rhetorician, he otherwise than pal¬ 
atably confused, and dufnous and in¬ 
tricate ? Nothing can be clearer than 
that he himself leant towards the 
opinion of the Parliament, that it 
would be good policy to adopt the 
royal title. It was so connected with 
the old attachments and associations 
of Englishmen, it bail so long given 
force to the language of the law, its 
claims were so much better known, 
its prerogatives so much better under¬ 
stood than those of the new title of 
Protector, that the resumption of it 
must have appeared very advisable. 
But the army had been all along 
figuring against the King. Whilst to 
the lawyer and the citizen the title 
was still the most honourable ami 
ever to be venerated, to the soldier of 
the Commonwealth it had become a 
term of reproach, of execration, of un¬ 
sparing hostility. Oliver Cromwell 
might well hesitate before assuming 
a title which might forfeit for him 
the allegiance of a great portion 
•of the army, lie deferred his answer, 
to have an opportunity for esti¬ 
mating the nature and amount of the 
resistance he might expect from that 
quarter ; and he came to the con¬ 
clusion, that the risk of unsettling- the 
affections of the army was not to be 
incurred for either any personal grati¬ 
fication to himself (which We take to 
have not weighed miich with him) in 
assuming the title of kiug, or for the 
Advantages-which might accrue from 
it in the ultimate settlement of the 
nation. His addresses, therefore, to 
the Parliament on this occasion not 
being definite answers to the Parlia¬ 
ment, nor intended to be such, but 
mere .postponements of his answer, 
were necessarily distinguished by in¬ 
decision, uncertainty, and all sorts of 
obscurities. But, these excepted, his 
speeches, however deficient in what 
pertains to the art of composition , in 
terseness, or mothou, or elegance of 
phrase, arc never wanting in the great 
essentials—the expression of his mean¬ 
ing in a very earnest and forcible 
manner. The mixture of sermon and 


speech, we allow; is not inviting; ,bu$s 
the sermon is just as clear, perhaps;’ 1 ; 
as any which the chaplain of thej; 
House would have preached to them, 
and it must be remembered, that, to, 
explain his meaning, his political sen¬ 
timents, the sermon was as necessary 
as the speech. .d? 

By the new" instrument of govern# 
meat, the Protector, with his council, ' 
was authorised, iti the interval before 
the meeting of Parliament,'; to issue 1 
such ordinances as might be deemed 
necessary. This interval our Puri¬ 
tan governor ver-v consistently em¬ 
ployed, first of all, in establishing a 
gospel ministry throughout the nation. 
Thirty-eight chosen'men, “ the ac¬ 
knowledged flower of English Puri-* 
taoism,'’ were nominated a Supreme 
Commission, for the trial of public 
preachers. Any person holding a 
church-living, or pretending to the 
tithes or clergy-dues, was to be tried 1 
ami approved of by these men.’ “ A 
very republican arrangement,” say#' 
Mr Carlyle, “ such as coidd be made 
on the sudden, but was found. ha 
practice to work well.” 

This and other ordinances having 
been issued, liis first Parliament meets, 
it cannot be said that our, Puritag^ 
Protector does nut rise to the fttjl 
level of his position. One might* de¬ 
scribe him as something of a propa¬ 
gandist, disposed to teach his doetrinc 
of the rights of' Christian men to the 
world at large. It is thus he opens 
his address : — “ Gentlemen, Yqu 
are met here on the greatest occasion 
that, I believe, England ever saw; 
having upon your shoulders the inte¬ 
rests of three, groat nations, with the 
territories belonging to them: apjd 
truly 1 believe may say it without 
any hyperbole, you have upon your 
shoulders the interest of -all theClms- 
tian people in the world. And the, 
expectation is, that I should let you 
know, as far as I have cognisance of 
it, the occasion of jour assembling 
together at this time.’’ . . 

But this Parliament fell upon rite 
discussion, as we have said, of the 
very instrument of government under 
which they had been Called together. 
Mr Carlyle is as impatient as , was 
Oliver himself at this proceeding of 
the “ Talking apparatus:” But how 
could it be otherwise? Everything 
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plllfffc had taken place smee the dieso- 
of the Long Parliament was 
''■ ^tone by mere arbitrary authority. 
| Dpte present Parliament, however 
together, mast consider itself 
only legitimate, the only coustitu- 
t'MOnsl power: it must look into this 
^Instrument of government. But if it 
impossible hot to commence the 
r. dfecussion, it was equally impossible 
k mme to conclude it. We all know to 
what length a debate will run upon a 
Constitutional question; and here 
£ ihere was not one such question, but 
' a whole constitution to be discussed. 
^.ln vain they debated “ from eight in 
the morning to eight at night, with an 
'hour for refreshment about noon:” 
r there was no probability of their ever 
i coming to a conclusion. 

This would never do. Oliver shuts 
the Parliament-house, stations 
musketeers at the door, calls the 
members to him, presents them with 
, a parchment, u a little thing,” to 
j#gh, acknowledging his authority, 
and tells them he will open the door 
Of the House to such only as shall 
put their names to it. We will quote 
some parts, of the speech he made to 
% them on this occasion, and our readers 
Shall judge whether such a speech, 
delivered by the living manCromwcll, 

' was likely to fail in effect, whether it 
was deficient in meaning or in energy. 
;/-We shall omit the parenthetical coin- 
meutn of the editor, because,, lww- 
yflrtrac these may amuse and relieve the 
, .header who is making his way through 
the whole work, and who becomes 
familiarised with their style, they 
.would only confuse and distract the 
^Attention in a brief extract. The 
atthgle wonts or phrases which he has 
introduced, merely to make the sense 
deaiq are retained whenever they arc 
really necessary for this purpose, and 
without the inverted commas by 
which they arc properly distinguished 
hi the text. We will premise, that 
the protestations which Cromwell 
here makes, that he did not seek the 
goverament, but was earnestly peti- 
tjpned to undertake it, may well, in 
part,,be tru% When he had once 
cfiasolved the Long Parliament, it wan 
no longer a matter of choice for him¬ 
self or others whether he would take 
the reins ^' government. To whom 
dPnld he commit them? From that 
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time, the government restod upon hi» 
shoulders. • If he had manifested a 
Wish to withdraw from the burden he- 
had thus brought down upon himself, 
there is no doubt but that he would 
have been earnestly petitioned to re¬ 
main at liis post. The greatest enemy 
of Cromwell*#' he had been a lovqp 
of his country, would have joined in 
such a petition ; would have besought 
him to remain at the helm, now lie, 
had thrown all other steersmen over¬ 
board. No; he must not quit it now. - 
He is there for the rest of his life, to 
do battle with the .waves, and navi ¬ 
gate amongst rocks and quicksands as 
best lie may. 

Let ns bear his own statement and 
defence of the manner in winch 1m 
became advanced and “ captive” to 
his high and perilous place. 

“ G15NTLEMEN,— It is not long since I 
met you In this place, upon an occasion 
which gave me much more content and 
comfort than this doth. That which l 
have now to say to you will need no pre¬ 
amble to let me into my discourse; for 
the occasion of this meeting is plain 
enough. I could have wished, with all 
my heart, there had been no cause for it. 

“ At our former meeting I did acquaint 
you what was the first rise of this govern¬ 
ment which hath called you hither, and 
by the authority of which you have com© 
hither. Among other things which l 
then told you of, 1 said you were a Free 
Parliament; and so you are, whilst you 
own the government and authority which 
called you hither. But certaihly that 
word (Free Parliament) iniplied a reci¬ 
procity, or it implied nothing at all. In¬ 
deed, there was a reciprocity implied and 
expressed; and I think your actions and 
carriages onglit to he suitable. But J, 
see it will be necessary for me now a 
little to magnify my offied*, which I haVw 
not been apt to do. 1 have been of this 
mind, 1 have been always of this mind, 
since I first entered upon my office. If 
God will not hear it up, let it sink !—hut 
if a duty be incumbent upon mo, to bear 
my testimony to it, (which in modesty I 
have hitherto forborne,) 1 am, ill some 
measure, necessitated thereunto : and 
therefore that will be the prologue to my 
discourse. 

“ I called not myself to this place. I 
say again, I called'not myself to this- 
place ! Of that God is witness : and I 
have many wituescwfcwfoo, I do believe, 
could lay down their lives bearing wit¬ 
ness to the truth of that, namely, that I ‘ 
called not myself to this-place! Andy 
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“ being in it, I bear not witness to myself 
or my officej but God and the people of 
theee nations have also borne testimony 
to it. If my calling be fVom God, and 
my testimony from the people, God and 
the people shall take it from me, else I will 
vot part with it! I should be false to the 
trust that God hath placed in me, and to 
the interest of the people ef these nations 
if I did. 

“ I was by birth a gentleman ; living 
neither tn any considerable height, nor 
yet in obscurity. I have been called to 
‘several employments in the nation—to 
serve in Parliament and others; and, 
not to be over-tedious, 1 did endeavour 
to discharge the duty of an honest man, 
iu those services, to God and his people’s 
interest, and to the Commonwealth; 
having, when time was, a competent 
acceptation in the hearts of men, and 
some evidences thereof. 1 resolve not to 
recite the times, and occasions, and op¬ 
portunities, which have been appointed 
me by God to serve him iu ; nor the pre¬ 
sence and blessing of God, therein bearing 
testimony to me. 

“ Having had some occasion to see, 
together with my brethren and country¬ 
men, a happy period put to our sharp 
wars and contests with the then common 
enemy, I hoped, in a private' capacity, to 
have reaped the fruit and benefit, together 
with my brethren, of our hard labours 
and hazards : the enjoyment, to wit, of 
peace and liberty, and the privileges of a 
Christian and a man, iu some equality 
with others, according as it should please 
the Lord to dispense unto me. And 
when 1 say God had put an end to our 
wars, or at least brought them to a very 
hopeful issue, very near an end,—after 
Worcester fight,—1 eame up to London 
to pay my service and duty to the Par¬ 
liament which then sat, hoping that all 
minds would have been disposed to answer 
what seemed to be the mind of God, 
namely, to give peace and rest to his 
people, and especially to those who had 
bled more than others in the carrying on 
of the military affairs,—I was much dis¬ 
appointed of my expectation. For the 
issue did not prove so. Whatever may 
be boasted or misrepresented , it was not so, 
not so'! 

“ I can say in the simplicity of my 
soul, 1 love not, 1 love not,—1 declined it 
iu my former speech,'— I say, I love not 
to rake into sores, or to discover naked¬ 
nesses ! The tiling I drive at is this : I 
say t,o you, I hoped to have had leave to 
retire to a private life. 1 begged to be 
dismissed of my charge ; 1 begged it 
again and again ; and God be judge be¬ 
tween me and all men if I lie in this 


matter ! That I lie net in matter of fae$*u 
is known to very many j but whether ,^ 
tell a lie in my heart, as labouring to rev; 
present to you what was not-upon my' 
heart, I say the Lord b% judge’. Let ust* 
charitable men, who measure others* by 
themselves, judge as thoy please. As to,:; 
the matter of fact, I say it is "true. ‘ Alt', 
to the ingenuity and integrity of rpf', 
heart in that desire—I do appeal, as be* 
fore, upon the truth of that also. But I, 
could not obtain what my soul longed"' 
for. And the plain truth is, 1 did after 1 * 
wards apprehend some more of opinio#,' 
(such the differences of their judgment 
from mine,) that it could not well be. . 

“ I confess L am- iu some strait to say 
what 1 could say, and what is true, of 
what then followed, 1 pressed the Par¬ 
liament, as a member, to period them¬ 
selves ; once and again, and again, and 
ten, nay twenty times over. 1 told thenty 
for I knew it better than any one man in 
the parliament could’know it, because of 
my manner of life, which had led mo 
every where up and down the na^on^ 
thereby giving me to see and know, thd- 
temper and spirits of all men, and of the 
best of men—that tlie nation loathed ' 
their sitting. I knew it. And so far aa- 
1 could discern, when they were dissolved, 
there teas not so much as the barkiny of <* 
doy, or any general or visible repining 
at it. 

“ And that there was high cause for 
their dissolution, is most evident: not only 
in regard there was a just fear of that 
parliament’s perpetuating themselves, bat 
because it actually was tlieir design... 
Had not their heels been trod upon by 
importunities from abroad, even to threats, 
I believe there never would have been 
any thoughts of rising, or of going out 
of that room, to the world’s end. 1 xny*- 
sclf was Bounded, and by no'mean per¬ 
sons tempted ; and proposals were made 
me to that very end : that the parliament 
might be thus perpetuated; that the. 
vacant places might be supplied by hour 
elections, and so continue from genera-i 
tion to generation.” 

lie proceeds to object to the meav-. 
sure which the Parliament -was really 
about to pass, that it would hav&est®-? 
Wished an uninterrupted succession of'* 
Parliaments, that there would haviif’ 
been “ a legislative power always', 
sitting,” which would thereby hayej. 
encroached upon tlieexecutivepowejS!, 
The speech then cnlargcffoji tliegeheirAE; 
assent of the people, of the army,. w ‘ 
the judges, of the civic powers, to'thft 
instrument of government, to tbePrttr, 
tcctorate, and on the implied asseutl 




thbyitomsejvosr hud given by 
their commissions under ,it. 

this beingso, though I told you 
Vje|aat spoedi that you were a free 
[iament, yet J thought it was under' 
»0sd withal that I wag -the Protector, and 
Jfo authority that' called you ! That I 
posaeaejoh of tliq government by a 
Jfjsftd right from God and man. And 1 
|^Uevp, that if the learufedost'men in this 
Ration were called to show a precedent 
Jgpuiliy clear of a government so many 
;mys approved of, they would not in all 
search find it. And if the fact be 
'|jL why should we sport with it ? With 
‘Anusiness so serious ! , . . For you 
!jm!d* a ' oWa or not to own it; for you to 
^pt-with parliamentary authority espe- 
: ;qj(MIy, in the disowning of it, contrary *to 
the very fundamental things, yea against 
the very root itself of this establishment, 

' tjosit and not own the authority by which 
you sit — is that which I believe asto- 
sdsheth more men than myself; and doth 
vfts dangerously disappoint and discompose 
titha nation, as any thing that could have 
'been invented by the greatest enemy to 
‘i'Car peace and welfare.” 

After drawing tlie distinction bo- 
<d^reen fundamentals, which may not 
shaken, and circumstantials, which 
“ St is iu the power of Parliament to alter 

" had modify, he continues 

, > 

“ I would it had not been needful for 
i to call you hither to expostulate these 
tings with you, aud in such a manner as 
ll^ut necessity hath no law. Feigned, 
essitiee, imaginary necessities, are the 
^...^.-ateBt cozenage which man can puf 
Phpoa. the providence of God, and make 
‘ pretences to break known rules by. But 
s^jls is as legal, as carnal, and as stupid to 
§ think that there are no necessities which 
i^Aps manifest and real, because necessities 
ilittay be abused or feigned. 1 have to 
;\«*y, the wilful throwing away of this 
government, such as it is, so owned by 
i&od, so approved by men, so witnessed 
’’ Ur as. was mentioned above, were a thing 
>• which—and in reference to the good of 
Ihese Rations aud of posterity — 1 can 
Ji 4 oaner be willing to be rolled into mg grave 
; \i»nd, buried with infamy, than 1 can give 
i my content unto! 

V'X* You' have bq|a called hither to save 
“"tttjwieh — nations.,. Yon had the best 
Ideed, pf* #e Christian world put 
tztast, when you came hither. 
I the. affairs of these nations de- 
l ever to you in peace and quiet; 
|Werey -and we all arc, put into an 
‘started possession, nobody making 




ti|le to us., ThT&Jgh the blessing of God, ** 
ogr enemies wwe BopalesS and sC&uerech 
We had peate’ hi home;; : ffoaoe with 
almost all «ur neighbours round abbot. 
To have our peace rind interest, whereof , 
those were our hopes the other day, thus : 
shaken, and put under such a confusion ; 
and ourselves rendered hereby almost the 
scorn and contempt of those strangers 
who are amongst us to negotiate their 
masters’ affairs! . . . Who shall an¬ 
swer for these things to God or to men'I 
To men, to the people who seut you 
hither ? who looked . for refreshment* 
from you ; who looked for nothing but 
peace and quietness, and rest and settle¬ 
ment ? When we come to give an ac¬ 
count to them, we shall have it to say, 

* Ob, wc quarrelled for the’ Liberty of 
England; we contested, and went to 
confusion for that!— Wherein, l pray you, 
for the Liberty of England ? 1 appeal to 

the Lord, that the desires and endeavours 
we have had—nay, the things will speak 
for themselves,- the liberty of England, 
the liberty of the people, the avoiding of 
tyrannous impositions either upon men 
as men, or Christians as Christians, — is 
made so safe by this act of settlement, 
that it will speak for itself.” 

The Protector then tolls thorn that, 

“ seeing the authority which called 
them is so littic valued ami so much 
slighted, he had caused a stop to be, 
put to their entrance into the Parlia¬ 
ment-house,” until at certain “ some¬ 
what,” which would be found “in the 
lobby without the Parliament-door ” 
— aii adhesion to the government in 
its fundamentals — should be.'signed. 

This extract, as will be readily sup¬ 
posed, would lead to afar too favourable 
opinion of Cromwell's oratory, if Un¬ 
derstood as a specimen of his usual 
manner of speaking; but our readers 
will probably confess, that they did not 
expect that the speeches of Cromwell 
would have yielded such an extract. 

Oliver has, it will be observed, a 
singularly modest way of speaking of 
his political remedies and projects. 
In referring, on a later occasion; to his 
major-generals, he says, “Truly when 
that insurrection was, wc did find out 
a little' poor invention , which I hear 
has been riiueh regretted. I say there 
was a little thine/ invented, which was 
the erecting of your major-generals, 
to have a little inspection upon tlie 
people thus divided, thus discontented, 
thus dissatisfied.” On the present 





lament-door ^’was, after aliftlfl demur* 
accepted and signed by all .but a cer* 
tain number of declared republicans. 
The parliament afterwards fell from 
the discussion of a whole constitution, 
to debates apparently as warm, and 
As endless, upon poor Biddle the 
Quaker, and other kindred subjects. 
Thus tlieir allotted session of five 
months passed; at the end of which 
time Cromwell dissolved them. 

“1 do not. know' what you have 
been doing,” he tells them in his 
speech on this occasion. “ L'do not 
know whether you have been alive or 
dead. 1 have, not once hoard from 
you all this time — I have not — and 
that you all know.” 

(IromweH’s second parliament ma¬ 
nifested a wiser industry, and a more 
harmonious temper — thank;? to one 
of the Protector’s “ little inventions.” 
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iitiS There it" not a titan firing can *»|w| 
>ar- sought it; no, nett 1 a man nor a' 

1UT % treading upon, English ground. Butf,,eqa*- 
jej-i templating the sad condition theso*. 

nations, relieved from 4 n*intestine,nrrip 
„ ’ into a si* qr.Bdvett ycarff* peace, I «If£ 
ion think the nation happy therein. - But rar 
on .j be petitioned thereunto, and to be air*; 
“ Kl vised by you 'to undertake such & govern*'-; 
the meat, a burden too heavy for any crettf 1 , 
Cts. ture—and this to be done by the HohsA * 
five which” then bad the legislative capacity 
iich —certainly I did look that the same men ; 

who made the frame, should make it gofSii ! 
pvc unto me. I can sag, in the presets of 
his Cfod, in comparison icith whom vie arO 
n0 £ but Tike poor crecjung ants Upon the 
, earth, I would hare been glad to hme 

lived under any woodsule, to hare kept d'. 
( . flock of sheep, rather than have undertaken 
such a government as this. But, under¬ 
taking it by the advice and petition Of 
na- you, T did look that you who had offered ' 
ore it uuto mo, should make it good.” : , 

Tie concludes thus:— „ ' 


Kncli member was to be provided with 
n certificate before entering the house; 
*■ but near one huudred honourable 
gentlemen can get no certificate — 
none provided for them —and without 
certificate there is no admittance. 
Soldiers stand ranked at the door; no 
man enters without his certificate!” 
The stiff republicans, and known tur¬ 
bulent persons, arc excluded. From 
this Parliament Cromwell accepts 
again the jtitte of Protector, and is 
Instalkd h p^0|L great state ; tltiugs 
take a^jbfMppM- aspect; the major-, 
generals are ^suppressed ; a House of 
Lords is instituted ; and a settlement 
of the nation seems at last effected. 

But the second session of this Par¬ 
liament relapsed again into a restive 
and republican •humour. The ex¬ 
cluded members had been admitted, 
and debates arose about this “ other 
house," as they were disposed to 
nominate the ‘Lords. So much con¬ 
fusion resulted in the country from- 
this unsettled state of the represen¬ 
tative assembly, and so many insur¬ 
rectionary designs were fostered by 
it, that the Protector was compelled 
abruptly to dissolve the Parliament, 
lie teJUs them:— 

‘■That which brought me into the 
capacity I now st&s&in, was the petition 
and advice given me by you, who, in 
reference to the ancient constitution, did 
draft me to accept the place of Protector. 


“ It hath been not only yonr endeavour, 
to pervert the army while you have been' 
sitting, and to draw them to state the 
question about a ‘Commonwealth;’ hut 
some of you have been listing of persons*^ 
by commission of Charles Stuart, to joilR* 
with any insurrection that may be m&d6£ ‘ 
And what is like to come upon this, .thfej 
enemy being ready to invade us, but evtiUS,' 
present blood and confusion! And-if 
this be so, I do assign it to this causa*— 
your not assenting to what you did id* 
vite me to by your petition and advice, afe 
that which might prove the settltifllant 1 df. 
the nation. And if. tbm be 
your sitting, and this be your carriage-, 
think it high time that an end be put #1; 
yonr sitting." And I do dissolve this PttW 
liament! And let God be judgOhetween^ 
you and me ! ” . ' f ’ 

* 'f i 

Jt is at this latter period of 
career that the character of Croi*l«. 
well, to our apprehension, stands opti 
io greatest advantage, becomes moref^ 
grave, and solemn, and cstimabW’, 
Other dictators, other men of ambinj' 
tious aims and fortunes, show thetrt¥ < 
selves, for the most part, less amiable^ 
more tyrannous than ever, mofo*vio¬ 
lent and selfish, wIiqu they haw- 
obtained the lapt re»iard of all.theic a 
striving, and jmssesHtd themselves^ 
the seat of power. It was otherwise 
with Cromwell. He became moro^, 
moderate, his views more expandejji 
his temper milder and mere ^pensive! 
The stormy passions of Uiif dvflr^wa** 
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?wete overbloNva, the intricate and 
fiigfibiguous passages of his political 
COUrsehad been left behind; and now, 
Whatever may have been the errors 
IjSfttie past, and however his own am- 
-iifelon or rashness may have led him 
v to it,, he occn])ied a position wliich he 
Haight say with truth he held for his 
country's good. Forsake it he could 
not. Repose in it he could not. A 
plan of religions breeding, of strong 
f'i&^nsckmtiousneas, though tainted with 
gnperstition, he could not but feel the 
j great responsibility of that position. 
“ A "vnlgar usurper is found at this era 
of his career to sink into the volnptu- 
or else to vent his dissatisfied 
humour in acts of cruelty and oppres- 
jfion. Cromwell must govern, and 
^govern to his best. The restless and 
^ardent spirit that had over prompted 


civil government," and became Lord 
Protector, ho has thought and learned 
much of statemanship. But as* a 
statesman, he is still first of all the 
Puritan. It is worth while to observe 
how his foreign policy, which’ has 
been justly admired, took its turn 
and direction from his religions feel¬ 
ings. 1 He made alliances with the 
Protestant powers of the north, and 
assumed a firm attitude of hostility 
towards Spain—and reasons of state 
may have had some sway in deter¬ 
mining him to these measures ; but 
his great motive for hostility with 
Spain was, that she. stood “ at the. 
head of the antiChristian interest ”— 
“"was described in the Scriptures to 
be papal and antiobristian.” 

u Why, truly your great enemy is 
the Spaniard. lie is a natural enemy. 


him onwards and upwards, and which 
had earned him to that high plaee, 
was now upon the wane. It had 
borne him to that giddy pinnacle, and 
threatened to leave him there. Men 
Were now aiming at his life; the 
askgssin was abroad; one-half the 
^world was execrating him ; we doubt 
not that he spoke with sincerity when 
|io said, that “ he would gladly live 
wilder any woodside, and keep a flock 
*K)M>eep.” He w<mld gladly lay down 
burden, but he cannot; can lay it 
'jAoWn only in the grave. The sere 
ftdfihrolloV leaf is falling on the 
HMH head oL^^yai Puritan. 


irds, and which He is naturally so throughout, by rea- 
iat high ]ilace, sou of that enmity that is in him 
r ane. It had against whatever is of God. . . . 

y pinnacle, and Your enemy, as I tell you, naturally, 
n there. Men by that, antipathy which is in him,— 

, his life; the aud also providentially, (that is, by 
; one-half the special ordering of Providence.) An 
him ; we doubt enmity is put in him by God. ‘ I will 
sincerity when pul an enmity between thy seed and 
uld gladly live her seed.’ which goes but for little 
ml keep a flock among statesmen, but is more consi- 
ijadly lay down derable than all things. ^ And he that 
not; can lay it considers not such natural enmity, the 
ve. The sere providential enmity asjffwell as the 
falling on the accidental , I think woll,ac- 

tipyal Puritan, quaint,cd with the the. 

™m.charac yi itll tt^ s of God,”— (SpMg&lm 
oFrnany of his In fine, we see in Crowell, pvoty 
long and wide where ami throughout, the genuine, 
nd, abated; 1ms fervid Puritan' — the Puritan ge- 
ght him mode- nerwl, the Puritan statesman. He 
there Remains was a man, aud, therefore, doubtless 
who so hastily ambitious; he rose* through a scene 
of his girdle of civil as well as military contest, 
more than his and, doubtless, was not unacquainted 
itiousness: bis with dissimulation; but if wC would 
ily said, “could describe him briefly, it is as the Gkkat 
< 'conscientious- Ptttutan that he must ever be remem- 
wer he attained berod in history* 
burden and a In pairing company with the editor 
of these letters and speeches, we feel 
now four years that we have not done justice to the edi- 
government,” torial industry and research wliich these 
in one of his volumes display. Our space would 


‘'«J^»ches, " u to be totally ighofturt of . not permit it. For the same reason 
*what things may be of the greatest we have been unable to quote several 
*cetuser«ment to m” No; this man instances Of vivid narrative, which we 
$«W hot been an idle scholar. Since had hoped to transfer to our own. 
:'4he Lord General took fh§ reins of pages. ■ And an to our main quarrel 


rttemo, the aciWonffiTmany of his 
J,«rqjadices has, in his long and wide 
Intercourse with mankind, abated; 1ms 
teeat duties hqye taught him mode- 
Ipfckm of many kiwis ; there Remains 
jRif.tlye fiery sectarian, who so hastily 
^ turned fh& buckle of his girdle 
behind him, little more than his 
firmness and conscientiousness: his 
firmness that, as he truly said, “could 
he bold with men;” his coascientions- 
I ness, which feade the power he attained 
by that boldness, a burden and a 
'< heavy responsibility., 

■ ; w We have nqt been now four years 
upwards hOhis government,” 
tree PrbtccUr, in one of his 
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with him—this outrageous adoption 
of Puritanical bile and superstition,— 
we have been haunted all along by- a 
suspicion we have occasionally -ex¬ 
pressed, that the man cannot be in 
earnest. He could not have been so 
abandoned by his common sense: lie 
has been so accustomed to mingle 
sport, and buffoonery, and all sorts of 
wilful extravagance, with • his most 
serious mood, that he perhaps does not 
Jvtiow himself when, and how far, he 
is in earnest. In turning over the 
leaves of his work, we light, towards 
the cud j)f the second volume, upon 
the following passage, which may, 
perhaps, explain the temper of the 
writer, when he is abetting and en¬ 
couraging his fanatical heroes. lie 
is uttering some sarcasms upon the 
poor ‘‘ art of speech." 

Is there no sacredness, then, any 
1‘onger in the miraculous tongue of 
man ? Is his head become a wret*he<l 
cracked pitcher, on which you jingle 
to frighten crows, and makes bees 
hive? He fills me with terror, this 
two-legged rhetorical phantasm! W I 
could long for an (diver without rheto¬ 
ric at all. 1 could long for a Mahomet, 
whose persuasive eloquence, with wihl- 


42 *| 

flashingheart'ftnd sermiter, is, ‘Wretch¬ 
ed moral, give up that; or by the Eter-, 
n aj, thy maker ami mine, I will kill thee t • 
Thou blasphemous scandalous mis¬ 
birth of Nature, is not even that the 
kindest thing 1 can do for thee, h| 
thou repent not, and alter in the narniaf 
of Allah?”’ 

To this sort of satirical humour— 
to “ the truth of a song,"—not Diyas- 
d nst.himself would cull upon him to , 
swear. And may not all his i-hais- 
sodies upon his “ s word-in-hand ” 
Puritans be. little more than an arnpli- 
fieation of this one passage? Aud, 
if wc insist upon.it, t hat a reform by 
the pen, nr even by speech-making, 
is better than one by pike and musket 
—if we should suggest that matters 
of civil government are better do-, 
cided by civil and political reasoning 
than by metaphorical texts of Scrip- 
lurc, interpreted by prejudice aud 
passion — if wo, contend for Such 
truisms as ^hose, shall we not be in - 
danger of occupying some such posi¬ 
tion as the worthy- prelate, whose, 
sagacity led him to discover that some 
Joels in Gulliver's Travels had surely^ 
been overcharged ? 


Cromwell, 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THE JIIAMES^ 


— Ox passing the little village, of 
Eritli, once one of thc’prottiest rustic 
s]lots in Kent, where the parsfln aud 
the surgeon formed the heads of the 
community, and its only intelligence 
of the living world depended on th«| 
casual arrival of a boat from the Mar¬ 
gate Iloy in search of frcsli eggs for 
the voyage, a small house was pointed 
out to me, embosomed in a dell, which 
would have completely suited the soli-, 
tary tastes of a poet weary of the 
world: 

* p 

“ Oli, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful, or successful war, 

Might never rea&h me more! ” 

Fifty years ago, a weekly news¬ 
paper was the only remembrancer? 4*> 
either parson or doctor, of the world 


which they had left, and that one f1 
sent by the member for the conntyff 
when he thought it desirable to awak 
the general gratitude 6n the approMfi^ 
of a general election. The Thain^j 
certainly might remind the ■vdUagt)$ 
population that there were merchants^ 
and mariners among mankind f v tjqfej’ 
what were those passing phantoms 
them? John the, son of Thomaslived; 
aud died as Thomas‘the father of Joh^r 
had lived and died from generation .feS', 
generation. The first news of the;,; 
American war reached it in the firing; , 
of the Woolwich guns for peade; anf&1 
the original tidings «f the French 
volution, in similar rejoicings forjjtye; 
Battle of Waterloo. ' , V.^ r 

“O li&ppy ye, the happiest of your kind, ? 
Who leave alike life’s woes and joys W 
* Juadi w . ? , 
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vfays the philosophic Cowley 5.' and ' 
ywlth Cowley I perfectly agree, 
t: But Erith is this scene of pliik>- 
? spphy no more. It has now shared 
'tibe march of mind: it Has become. 
^u&pnost a watering-place; it has a 
‘library, a promenade, lodgings for 
'goaty gentlemen, a conventicle, sove- 
i'l’ftl vigorous politicians, three doctors, 
and, most fatal of all, four steam-boat 
!-arrivals every day. Solitude hashed, 

;* tfnd meditation is no more. 

V But, to my story. In that lonely 
house, lived for several years, in the 
beginning of the century, a singular 
' character, of whom nothing more was 
known, than that In* had come from 
some distant place of abode? that he 
hever recoived si letter; and that he 
r never hunted, shot, or fished with the 
squiredom of the country, lie was 
pt large form, loud voice, had a sullen 
look, and no trust in her Majesty’s 
ministers for the time being. At 
-length/on some occasion of peculiar 
, public excitement, the recluse. had 
gone to Gravesend, where, tempted by 
ithe impulse of .the moment, lie had 
^broken through* his reserve, dashed 
Out into a diatribe of singular fierce-, 
ness, but of remarkable power, accused 


England pf all kinds of oppression to 
all kinds of countries, ana finished his 
speech by a recapitulation of all the 
wishes, wants, woes, and wrongs, aa 
•lie called them, of Ireland, 

“ First fliower of the west, and first gem 
of the ocean.” . 

Within the next twelve hours, a 
pair of Bow Street officers were seen 
galloping into the village in a post- 
chaise and four.. They brought a 
warrant from the Secretary of State 
to arrest the Irish orator, as a leader 
oT <thc late Rebellion returned from 
transportation, cm his own sftthority. 
lie was captured, and conveyed to 
the* Tower. And this was' the last 
intelligence of the patriot; except- 
that he appealed to the government 
against all repetition of his Australian 
voyage, and swore that , he preferred 
the speedier performance of the law 
to the operations on the Coal-mine 
river. A remarkable tempest, which 
broke.all the windows, and threw 
down half the chimneys of the city, a 
for weejfs after; was*supposed by the 
iiuV^iJtative to Iki connected with his 
disappearance. At all events, lie was 
heard of no more. 


TIIK VjSIOSf. 

{Thunder pealed and ffgl. 
nison’s cal 


^ Jkenod 

« TO „ pallet rose ami van, 

with fear, a stalwa$ man. 

&iw he in his. tortured sleep, * 

> Things"that*make thj? heart-veins creep t 
Hwoiit, lie through the world of flame, 
Chased by shapes that none may napie t 
Still, as bars and windows clanged. 

Still he roared—“ I will be.hanged. 

Sleep ha^swept him o’er the seas, 

To the drear antipodes^ 

There l*e saw a felon band, 

Chains„«n*neck, find spado m hand, 
Orators, all sworn to die * 

In “ Old . Ireland’s” cause—or fly l 
Now, forced from pike and pen, 

* Digging ditch, and draining fen, 

. Sky their ceiling, aarnl their bod. 

Fed and flogged,* and flogged anfftotl. 

«* Operatives 1 ” he harangued *, i? . 
*** Ere Tin banished— 1 11 be hanged. 
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Now, he strove to strike a light, 

But, a form of giant height 
Through the crashing easement sprang; 
Shattered stanchions round diiui rang, 

From his eyes a light within 
Showed the blackness of his skin ; 

In his lips a huge cigar 
Smouldered, like a dying star; 

Holding to the culprit’s eyes, 

Writ in flame, a scroll of lies, 

Champing jaws with iron fanged, 

“ Friend,” cried he, “ you shall be hanged.” 


’Twixt the tempter and the rogue, 

Then began the dialogue : 

—“Master—shall 1 rob the state ?” 

“ Not, unless you’d dine off plate.” 

—“ Shall I try my hand at law V ” 

11 You'll be sure to make a flaw.” 

—•“ Shall T jol} in Parliament V” 

“ Yon'U be richer, cent per cent.” 
—“Shall I truckle, or talk big?” 
“You’Ll budget a judge’s wig, 
Blockheads may*be conscience-panged, 
Knaves are pensioned, but, not hanged! 


—“ Master, must l then escape?” 

“ No,” exclaimed the knowing shape, 

“ You sliall perish by Lyneh-Law.” 
Through his skull he struck a claw, 

Oil the tempest burst a wail, 

Tiirougli the bars a serpent-tail, 

Flashing like a lightning spire, 

Seemed to set the cell on lire ; 

; Far and wide Avas heard the clang, 

*4 Through the Avhirlwiiid as they sprang. 

||jy Many a year the, sulphurous fume , 
Stung the nostril in that room. ^ 


. The*'liveiSl^lens, and avo sweep 
along by the rich slopes and deep 
wooded vales of Jfhe Kentish shore. 
From time to time little pastoral 
villages emerge, from plantations of 
willows and poplars, and all Avatcr- 
loving trees. Before coming to ’Pnr- 
tleet, we had passed a noble hill, 
looking over a vast expanse of coun¬ 
try, on which stands a princely man¬ 
sion,—Belvedere, with its battlements 
glittering above groves as thick as the 
depths of the Black Forest. This Avas 
once the mansion of Lord Eardley, one 
of the greatest humorists of the age,— 
tho companion of George the Fourth, 
before lie ceased to be a Avit and be¬ 
came a king. 

IIoav many delightful things are lost 
to the world, by the world’s oayii 
laziness. Why have we not a Bos¬ 
well in every city? Her majesty 

von. lxi.—no. cccnxxvin. 


pays a laureate, avIio writes nothing- 
but the annual receipt for Ids pension. 
Why not transfer the office to a Bos- 
Avell ? why not establish a Cabinet- 
dinner Boswell? a Buckingham-palaec ( 
BosavoII? a* Windsor Boswell? with 
orders to make their weekly returns 
of gaiety and gossipry to the Home 
Department; to be thonefe issuetl by 
instalments of anecdote, in volumes, 
like “ Lordr Campbell’s Lives of flte 
Chancellors," or in columns, like the 
protocols of the Moutpcnsier marriage, 
for the laughter of mankind? * 
But the report of a heavy gun, an4 
all eyes turned to a huge shell, mak¬ 
ing its curve a mile above our 4 heads,* 
reminded ns that the artillery had a 
field-day as avo passed Woolwich-, 
and that there was every possibility 
that this A’agrant messenger of de¬ 
struction, might plump into our mid- 

9 p* - 
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pjj§». The consternation on hoard 

r ,‘. as it descended, looking bigger 
blacker eveiy instant. If it 
come on board, it must have 
?m us up like paper. The catds- 
*ephe would have been invaluable to 
raT journals' of the empire, at this 
pgjnent of a dearth of news, enough 
|>make banknipts of all the cotfoe- 
MHises in London, and close every 
»ub from Charing Cross to Hyde 
Park Corner. We should all have 


been immortal in paragraphs without 
pumber. Coroners, surgeons, poets, 
/and special juries, would have made 
their reputation out of us; and for a 
month of hot weather, wc should have 
been a refreshing topic in the mouths 
of mankind. But. it was otherwise 
decreed: the shell dropped within a 
foot of the steamer, and we were 
gnittes pour la peur. 

3 fired a poetic shot .at Woolwich 
in return. 


TIIK ROYAL AH SEN AT.. 


Woolwich— Woolwich, 

The Thames is thy ditch, 
t And stout hearts are thy fortification. 

Lfcl come who come may, 

All is open as day. 

Thy gates arc as free as thy nation. 

Let the King of the French 
Build wall, or dig trench, 

Though he has no more princes to marry, 

Our trench is the sea, 

And our walls are the free. 

And we laugh at thy “grande enceinte , Paris.'' 

Deep and dark on their quay, 

Like lions at bay, 

Stand the gnus that set earth at defiance ; 

With mountains of ball, 

Which, wherever they fall, 

With their message make speedy compliance. 

Along the Parade 

Lies the brisk carronade, Jfy 

‘ ’With'Wellington’s joy, the twelve-pounder.^ >4 
And the long sixty-eight, ■ 

Made for matters of weight, 

The world has no arguments sounder. 

w 

There stands .the long rocket, 

That shot, from its socket, 

Puts armies, pell-mell, to the rout, sir; 

' At Lcipsic, its tail 
Made Napoleon turn pale, 

Aud scut dll his braves right abo.ut, sir. 


And there gapes the mortar, 

That seldom gives quarter, 

When speaking to ship or to city; 
For, although deaf and dumb, 

Its tongue is a bomb— 

And so, there’s an end of my ditty. 


* ,} had • now overcome the 

wttisteof thejnoming, and was thiw- 
I v* tug ajrich liKstr© over the long sheets 
jfeh^-fbUage which screwed, but without 
®’ : 'o£mcealing, a. large and classic villa on 


the Essex sklo. The park .reached to 
the water’s edge, in broad. vistas, 
green as the emerald; deer were 
moving in groups over the lawn, or 
standing still t o gaze on the wonder 
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of our flying ship. A few boats were 
tiowly passing near the shore, akmg 
with the tide; the water was without 
a ripple,—the air was soft aqjl fragrant, 

, as it flowed from grove and garden; 
and the whole was a scene of sylvan 
and summer beauty. The thought sud¬ 
denly shot across my mind, what a 
capital prize this would be, in a revo¬ 
lution 1 How handsomely it would 
repay a patriot for his trouble in up¬ 
rooting lords and commons! What a 
philosophic consummation of a life of 
busting harangues, aud league itine¬ 
rancy, it would be, to lie on the draw¬ 
ing-room sofa of a mansion so per¬ 
fectly Greek, railing at the tyranny 
of thrones, the bigotry of bishops, and 
the avarice of-aristocracies ; lamenting 
the privations of the poor, over a table 
of three courses, and drinking con¬ 
fusion to all monopolies in Vin de 
Cometft! ‘ * 

But, who was the present possessor ? 
1 asked the name and heard it. But, 
from the captain to the cabin-boy, not 
a sotd could give me another syllable 
of information. Like the gravedigger 
in Hamlet, they might “ cudgel their 
brains,” "but all came to the grave¬ 
digger’s confession at last,— u Mass, X 
cannot tell.” 

Such, thought I, are the chances of 
the world" The owner of this marine 
palace,—of these gardens, groves, deer, 
and dovecotes,—cannot have less than 
X 10,000 a-year; yet his name, haj? 
never, reached the auricular sensibili¬ 
ties of man, beyond the fence of his 
owli park. Was lie philosopher, 
statesman, lawyer, orator, historian ? 
inventor of steam-engine, of spinning 
jenny, of gunpowder, or ol‘gun-cotton? 
No, I searched every cell of memory for 
some “ trivial fond record” which might 
justify his title - to a mansion and 
grounds lit for Sophocles, Schiller, or 
Shakspeare, the master of them 
all. 1 could not lind, in all the 
rolls of the court of reminiscences, a 
single scrape of the pen to inform me; 
not so much as the commemorative 
smoke of a candle on the ceiling of the 
alcove of Mnemosyne; not a vestige 
of the “ light fantastic toe,” of those 
sylplis who treasure the flippancies of 
noble pens, and live in the fragrance of 
albums, otto-perfumed. Still I was 
driven to the confession, “ Mass, I 
cannot tell.” 



T haft brought a volume of 
Toni Campbell ha my pocket, and; 
been glancing over his ckef-d'eei 
Ye Mariners of\ EugLand,” 
this stately 4 edifice first checked 
inspiration”. In the wrath of 
spirit I tossed the volume over 
“Psha !” I involuntarily exelai; 

“ what is the use of being a genf 
What is the gratitude of a count 
where a cotton-spinner can purc&jg 
the fee-simple of a province, Wh$ 
the man who spreads its fame 
the world is loft to gather his coute]«fcf 
Illations over a stove in an 
watch the visage of his landlatjy^ttfitl'l 
shudder at the rise of coals ! , 

* England, with all thy faults I lore iheV 
still.’ ’ ,;.i| 

'iM 

But it must be confessed, that thofl j 
art the most pitiful, paltry, beggarijto 

blind-" I shall say no more, Tufe 

whole munificence, thy whole magnsl^J 
nimitv, thy whole geuorosity, to trap 
living lights of thy sullen region ■ bP 
toil, trimming, and tribulation, of tfc$J 
dnluess of dukes and the mountaittC 
fortunes of pinmakers — is oxatf 
£1200 a-year! aud this to be divit 
among tlie wlwle generation of 
witty and the wise, of the sons hudl 
daughters of the muse,—the whO^p 
“ school of the prophets,” tlie lnstrch; 
of the poetry and tlie science 
England! £1200 a-year for the*only3 
men of their generation who wifi be$ 
remembered for flvo minutes by the,.-; 
generation to come. £1200 a-ye»%., 
the salary of an Excise cmniniseUMe^l 
of a manipulator of the penny 
of a charity inspector, of a police 
gistrate,. of a register of cabs, of 
thing and every body: and this, i 
duced to decimals, is to be the najtiot 
] >rize, the 1 uxurious provision^ the 
liant prospect, the illustrious 
of a treasury of fifty millions st 
a-year, to«he whole literature of al&i 
which boasts of its being the 
tual leader of tlie world! 

X have found the poems* 
living bards on the shores of Uudsuf* 1 ^ 
Bay*, and heard men talking .oiHtLp™ 
round a stove, while the thormmpcp® 
outside the window,., was 
zero. I have found them in » 
tain-thatched Xioyei on the. banksrejf 
• the 5?lger, and forgotten, while Timaajj, 
them that the thermometer was ll0i$ 
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tlib shade. I have found them in 
j. hands of a gleamed pundit on the 
. sinks of the Ganges, whom they 
Iffcre seducing into dreams of dewy 
' figures and crystal rills. And one 
: the.pleasantest evenings X ever re- 
‘ er to have spent, was, by the 
w . of the “ Lay of the Last Min¬ 
strel,” as I sat at a supper of rice 
ttouXk, aft^r a day of fire on the 
$aa£fem branch of the Kile, a tliou- 
Ijstttd'' miles- above Tourists, sheltered 
tender the wagon of a Moorish ambas- 
tteorfi'om Snltann Abdurahman to the 
Monarch of Gondar. “ England! 11 ex- 
maimed this ebony-visaged worshipper 
gf the Beaux Arts, as he displayed the 
ffyhime before me. It was the only 
feXVilised word in his vocabulary, lint 
| felt the compliment with patriotic 
fervency. and in spirit thanked the 
bard for the barbarian’s acknowledg¬ 
ment of my poetic and penurious 
country. 

I have not done with the theme 
ffet. On returning from the equator, 
i.aaw Campbell’s funeral. West¬ 
minster Abbey was a mob of dukes, 
Statesmen, privy-councillors, and men 
bf countless acres. Toor Tom’s whole 
life had been thankless toil; wasting 
fin meagre industry the powers which 
Ought to. have been cherished by his 
in try for purposes of national” lio- 
Such always the course of 
.. igs. The very stones of Bums’pil- 
^w treuld iiavc made the great poet 
"|g(jpyi for *Mfc, if their price had been 
pen to hi# to cheer his melancholy 
diside. Why 1ms the poetic spirit of 
iglaud folded its wings, and been 
latent to abandon its brilliant region 
the .butterflies of albums, but that 
£js$hit Of England has guttered it- 
be fettered by the red tape of 
Bjjpoddling parsipjony? Should we 
had a Sbak&pcare without the 
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smiles of an Elizabeth, and the ge¬ 
nerosity of a Southampton? No. lie 
wodld .have split his pen after his 
have thrown in’s ink- 
stanomto the Thames; have taken 
the carrier’s cart to Stratford, and 
there finished his days in writing epi¬ 
taphs in the churchyard, laughing at 
Sir Thomas Lucy, and bequeathing 
deathless scoffs, to the beggary of 
mankind. , 

I was growing into what the drama¬ 
tists call a,“towering passion,” and 
meditating general reforms of- Civil 
Lists, Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and Lord Chamberlains, w hen my 
attention Avas turned to a very ani¬ 
mated scene going on between a pair 
who seemed perfectly unconscious of 
all the external creation. One of the 
parties Avas a shoAvy-looking fellow, 
with the mingled expression of rowf- 
ism and half-pay, which is so frequent 
and so unmislakcable in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of St James’s. The lady 
was a calm and composed personage, 
whom,*on a second glance, I remem¬ 
bered to have seen wherever the 
world could boAV down to the fair 
possessor of countless “ consols.” 
Ilui the passion for a handsome man¬ 
sion, a handsome stud, and a hand¬ 
some rental, is indefatigable., and the. 
ex-staff man poured his adorations 
into her ear AvitU all the glow of a 
suitor ten thousand pounds aa orse than 
nothing. 

Poesy! sAA'eetest of all the mauls 
of Parnassus! it is thou that givest 
thy votary jvoavov to read the soul: it 
is thou that canst translate the glance 
into a speech, and give eloquence to 
the clasp of a hand. It is thou alone 
to whom the world is indebted for this 
true version of the.pleadings of the 
Guardsman. 


TUVE LOVE. 


Exquisite Miss Millionaire! 

Hqar a lover’s genuine prayer: " 
Let the’world adore your charms, 
^wan-like neck, or snowy arms, 
*iEtpsy smile, or dazzling glance, 
Making all our bosoms dance; 
For yotir purse alone I care, 
Exquisite Miss Millionaire! 
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Ringlets blackest of the black, 

Ivory shoulders, Grecian back, 

Tresses so divinely twined, 

That we long to be the wind, 

Waiting till the lady’s face 
Turns, to give the coup de grace. 

All those spells to me aro air. 

Truth is truth, Miss Millionaire. 

Let them talk of finger-tips, 

Pearly teeth, or coral lips, 

Cheeks the morning rose that mock, 

Still there is a charm in Stock 1 
Solid mortgage, five per cent, 

Freehold with “ improving” rent, 

Russia bond, and railroad share, 

Steal my soul, Miss Millionaire. 

Let your rhymers (all are crackt) 

Have of cloud or cataract; 

On the Rhine, or Rhone, or Arvo, 

Let romancers stroll and starve. 

CuphLlovcs a gilded cage, 

(Let me choose your equipage,) 

Passion pants for Portman Square, 

(Be but mine,) Miss Millionaire. 

There you’ll lead a London-life, 

More a goddess than a wife; 

Fifty thousand pounds a-ycar 
Making our expenses clear; 

Giving, once a-weok, a file, 

Simply to display our plate, 
hi ever earth saw such a pair, 

Exquisite Miss Millionaire! 


lint a steeple starts up from its 
I I'een thickets ; not one of the hideous 
-i'Tvis which the architects of our 
■ 1 i riot churches perpetrate, to puzzle 
:.'n passer-by as to the purpose of its 
ticing, — whether a brewer’s chimney, 
i>r a sliol-lowcr, — a perch for city 
pigeons, or a standing burlesque on 
the builders of the nineteenth age of 
t he. fine arts in England. This steeple 
is an old grey turret, ivy-mantled, 
modest, anti with that look of vene¬ 
rable age which instinct!\ely makes 
ns feel, that it has witnessed memo¬ 
rable things in its time. 

And it has witnessed them. On 
the slope of the hill above this church 
once wav 'd the banners of a king, and 
tilt* opposing banners of hjs nobles: 
the one receiving the lesson, that kings 
have duties as well as their subjects; 
and the others enforcing th^jjesson by 
the sight of lines and columns of the 
stout bowmen and' billmeu of the 
Norman chivalry.—On this spot, just 
this day six hundred and thirty years 


ago, was held the grand conference^ 
between John and the Barons. ' J 
Further inland, but rising on thof; 
view, is Swaiuscomb, the hill on whififet^ 
the Danish armies encamped, inithe fe 
junite rovings of the British seas, awE 
their invasions of the Thames. ' 
What a contrast between th$ gretgi?' 
landscape of this moment, and €|fe| 
camp of Swono. All belfue 
the luxury of cultivation, the yeliOyp* 
iug crop, the grazing cattle* 
cottage smoke curling slowly upwgilp 
on the back-ground of noble beecb*^ 
ash, and sycamore. On the summit^ 
the sun gleamed on a rectory ho«$V$ 
half buried in roses, whore the mosjlp 
learned of our Orientalists perused 
Koran in the peace of a Mahome||pi 
paradise, and doubtless saw, 
dancing waters pf tlie_ mighty river 
his feet, perpetual visions of houris. 

Yet those pastures once echoed 
with the barbarian cries of the CinH' 
brie warriors; tents oft seal-skin and 
white bear fur coveredIthcf®!; the. 
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of savage feasting and Scan¬ 
dinavian sacrifice clouded the skies; 
kind on the summit, surrounded by iron 
guards and spectral-looking priests, 
stood the magic standard of the 
the image of the Raven, winch 
Mapped its wings on the coming of 
Rattle, and gave the oracular cry of 
’“victory. 

; but, what sounds of harmony sweep 
.salting the water! I see a range of 
«howy figures on tin 1 , shore; it is a 
Whole brass band, seducing us, in the 
Style of the syrens of old, to bring our 
ship to an anchor, and hazard the 
.enchantments of the most delicious of 
fea-gardens.—We are within a hun- 
idred yards of the pier of Roslierville. 
r v Within five minutes, wc. might be. 
roaming through this paradise of the 
■Thames, climbing rustic slopes car-' 
,peted with flowers, or gazing at ,a 
Menagerie, where the monkeys IkuukI, 
chatter, and take apples out of your 
hand; or sipping coffee of tin; most 
fragrant growth, or dancing the polka 
tinder alcoves', of painted canvass, 
large enough to mameuvre a bri¬ 
gade of the Horse-guards. By day 
the scene is romantic, but by night 
it is magical. By day the stranger 
rhams through labyrinths of exotic 
Vegetation, but by night lie is en¬ 
chanted with invisible music, dazzled 
jw$b fireworks, and goes to Ids pil¬ 
low to dream of the Arabian lights., 
"flonour to the name of Jeremiah 
Rosh’er, the discoverer of the “ capa¬ 
bilities'’ of this Garden of the lies- 1 
felhldes:' He found it a lime quarry? 
;au# made it- a bower of Armida. if, 
as^fhe, great moralist said, “ the man 
#ho Slakes two blades of grass grow 
■Where but %ne grew before, is a be- 
actor to mankind,'’ what honours 
Wild be paid to the genius, which 
Instituted human beings for lime- 
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burners, and made the dlite of the 
east end of the mighty metropolis 
dance by thousands, where nothing 
but the top of a thistle ever danced 
before. There have been more “ first 
'affections” awakened in the rambles 
through the shades of HoshervilJe than 
iu fifty Almacks, and five hundred 
times more matches iu consequence, 
than ever took refuge iu Gretna; and 
all this—for a shilling! 

As we neared the pier, 1 observed a 
small but elegant yacht, lying to; 
with several groups of dark-featured 
and cloak-covered men listening, with 
all the eagerness of foreign gest uve, tea 
the brazen harmony. My Italian tout A 
pagnon du voyage, instantly boumied 
from his scat, ran to tin: ship's side, 
anti held a rapid dialogue with the crew 
of the little vessel. Tiny were just 
from Rome, and were bringing over 
the newly appointed Archbishop from 
the Vatican! Tin* novelty of the 
voyage did’ not seem to agree with 
the pleasurable faculties of those sons 
of “Bella Italia,” for nothing could 
be conceived more deplorable than 
then* physiognomies. 

The sceue reminded me of one which 
I had witnessed at Naples, on the 
arrival of the first steam-boat from 
Rome, convoying the Cardinal Legato 
to the Court of his Majesty of the 
Two Sicilies. 

I disdain all the formalities of poetry. 
Let others prepare their parchment- 
bound portfolios, throw they vsages 
into the pensrroso , fling twdr^curls 
back from then* brows, unbutton their 
shirt-collars, and, thus Byrouised, be¬ 
gin. To me all times and places are 
the same.—The inspiration rushes on 
jwp, and X pour out- my “ unpreme¬ 
ditated song” in the original rapture 
of Bardism! 


the cardinals voyage. 

T have seen some queerjhings, 

Both in people and kings, 

{Since, first L began as a dreamier; 

* .But I ne’er thought to hear 
Any thing half so queer 

As a Cardinal’s trip in a. stealwr. f 

I once saw a Rabbi, 

•The prince of the shabby, 

In a gale of wind playing the screamer, 
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Till we plumped him o’erboard, 

Towed along by a cord, 

For a bath at the tail of the steamed-hi'- 
’Tie true, the Chinese * 

Looked as black as their teas, 

. When battered by brave Sir John Bremer: 

But John Chinaman’s slaughter 
MV as all milk and water, 

To the havoc on board of the steamer. 

On a coil of the cable, 

Right under the table, 

With the glass at 500 of Reaumur, 

Busy “■ making his soul,” 

As Jie felt every roll, 

Lay liis Highness, on board of the steamer. 
Around him ten chaplains, 

And none of them saplings,. 

Lay pale as a quarantine streamer. „ 

With six dozen of monks, 1 

All as helpless as trunks, 

All rolling about in the steamer. 

As she steered down the Tiber, 

It shook every libre 

Of the conclave from forehead to femur'; 

But, ’twas wheft in her glee, 

She got sight of the sea, 

. That she showed them the tricks of the steamer. 
At Civita Vcccliia, 

Oh, into orecchie! 

What howls called the Saints to redeem her. 

But she darted along 
Like a stone from a thong, 

In the style of a true British steamer. 

She now ruled the roast, 

As she sprang from tin* coast) s 

Through such surges no buckets could teem her: 
The Lipari isles 

Cot but very few smiles *' 

From the brethren on bo&itLof the steamer. 

... 

“ As sure as we’re horn, 

We’ll infer see Leghorn.’’ *■< 

“ Peccavi! ” cried out evejjy schemer: 

The whole of the friars 
In that court were “ criers,” 

While thundered the wheels of the steamer. 

I\1 not stand in their shoes, , * ■ ” , 

..As they passed Syracuse, 

Where thy frigate lay lfioored, Captain Seymour 
At the top of their throats 
Yelling out for thy boats,. 

While teeth to the Wind wont the Steamer. 

• ^ 

As they swept by Messina— *' 

Thy birth-place, Christina!'— 

Old Etna was scarce sjucli-a beamer: 

It! vain they cried—“ Stop 1” 

With a blaze at liir top, 

Like a pillar of flame rnshed-tbe steamer. 
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She bounced by Chaiybdis, 

With limestone which ribb’d is ; 

A touch from a pobble might soam her; 
Made a curtsey to Scylia, 

As the Turks say, “ Bismilluh,” 

’Twas a very close shave for the steamer. * 

But the surges grew brown, • # 

Ancl tlie night hurried down, * 

And they saw in each flash a dcuth-gleamer ; 
While the peals frpm the clouds 
And the wind in the shrouds, . 

Made them all very sick of the steamer. 

When they made Capri’s lights 
It redoubled their frights, 

And the friars all bellowed—“ Tenomur! ” 
One'and all made confessions, 

(E'en popes have transgressions,) 

* There was some heavy work in the steamer* 

• * «•’ 

"But they soon smelt the apples 
And fish-shops of Naples, 

And the cargo began to esteem Jut— 

“No witch in a move, 

They could ever believe. 

Had sailed half so fast as the steamer’” 

Could my pen give a sketch 
Of each wo-begone wretch, 

Like Gilray. II. B., or old Darner, 

You should have the whole troop 
That lay stretched on the jiodp, 

As up by the mole dashed the steamer. 

Were I Guizot, or Florian, 

Or “ Oxford Historian,” 

Or “ Orator ” like Dr Cromer, 

In my grand paragraphs, 

You should have all the laughs 

Of the mpb as they rushed from the steamer! 


LETTEIiS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

II. —VA jll 


jar Arciiv,— In acknowledging 
|my former letter, you express an 
eager desire to learn, as you phrase it, 
“aJl* about vampyrs, if there ever 
were such things.” I-wili not delay 
satisfying your curiosity, wondering 
only how my friend, your late tutor, 
Mr 1L, should have left you in a state 
of uncertainty upon a point on which, 
in 4 my time, schoolboys many years 
your juniors bad fully made up their 
minds. 

‘.‘ Were there ever such things as 
vampyrs?” tantmnne rein tamnegligcn- 


ter 'i I turn to the learned pages of 
Ilorst for a luminous and precise de¬ 
finition of the destructive and myste¬ 
rious beings, whose existence you have 
ventured to consider problematical. 

“ A vampyr is a dead body, which- 
continues to live in the grave, which, 
it leaves, however, by night, for the 
purpose of sucking the blood of the 
living, whereby it is nourished, and 
preserved ingoed condition, instead 
of becoming decomposed like other 
dead* bodies.” 

Upon my word, you really deserve 
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—since Mr Goorgo Combe lias dearly 
shown in his admirable work “ On the 
Constitution of Man, and its adapta¬ 
tion to the world around him,” that ig¬ 
norance is a statutable crirtte before 
Nature, and punishable, and punished 
by the laws of Providence,—yon de¬ 
serve, I say, unless you contrive to 
make Mr II. your substitute, which 
I think would be just, yourself to be 
the subject of the nocturnal visit of 
a vanipyr. Your scepticism will 
abate pretty considerably, when you 
see hiui stealthily entering your room, 
yet are powerless under the fascina¬ 
tion of his fixed and leaden eye—whom 
you are conscious, as you lie motion¬ 
less with terror, of his nearer (Uld 
nearer approach,—when yon feel his 
face, fresh with the smell of the grave, 
bent over your throat, while his keen 
teeth make a fine incision in your 
jugular, preparatively to his com¬ 
mencing liis plain, but nutritive re- 
pa,-t. 

You would look a little paler the 
next morning, but that would be all 
for the moment; for Fischer informs 
us, that the bite of a vampya’ leaves- in 
general no mark upon the person. 
But he fearfully adds, “ it (the bite) 
is nevertheless speedily fatal, unless 
the bitten person protect, himself by 
eating some of the. earth from the 
grave of the vanipyr, and smearing 
himself with his blood.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, indeed, theso measures are 
only of temporary use. Fischer adds, 
“ if though these precautions the life 
of tlieyicflm be prolonged for a period, 
sooner or later he ends with becoming 
a vanipyr himself; that is to say, he 
dies, hud is buried, but continues to 
lead a vanipyr life in the grave,, 
nourishing himself by infecting others,: 
and promiscuously propagating vani- 
pyrism.” 

Now this is no romancer’s dream. 
It is a'succinct account of a supersti¬ 
tion, which to this day survives in the ' 
cast of Europe, where little more 
than a century ago it was frightfully 
prevalent. At that epoch, vanipyrism 
spread like an epidemic pestilence 
through Sonia and Wallachia, 
cansing innumerable deaths, and dis¬ 
turbing all the land with apprehension 
of the mysterious visitation, against 
which no one felt his life secure. 

This is something like a good solid 


practical popular delusion. Do I be¬ 
lieve it?—to be sure I do ; the facts 
arc matter of history. The people 
died like sheep, and the cause and 
method of their dying was, in their 
bolief, what has just been stated. You 
suppose, then, they died, frightened out 
of then* lives; as men have died, 
whose pardon has been proclaimed 
when their necks were already on th6* 
block, of the belief they were going to 
die ? Well, if that were all, the sub¬ 
ject would be worth examining; but 
there is more in it than that, as the 
following o’er true tale will convince 
you, the essential parts of which are 

attested by perfect documentary evi- 
.1 * 
waive. 

it was in ihe spring of 1727 that 
there returned from the Levant to the 
village of Moduegna, near Belgrade, 
one Amod Paolo, who, in a few years 
of military service and varied adven- 
. turc, had amassed enough to purchase 
him a cottage, and an acre or two of 
land in his native place, where he 
gave out he meant to pass the remain¬ 
der of his days. He kept his word. 
Amod had yet scarcely reached the 
prime of manhood; and though lie 
must have encountered the rough, as 
well as the smooth of life, and have 
mingled with many a wild and reck¬ 
less companion, yet his natural good 
disposition, and honest principle, had 
preserved him unscathed amid the 
scenes he had passed through. At all 
events, such were the thoughts ex¬ 
pressed by', his neighbours, as they 
discussed his return and settlement 
among them in the stube of the vil¬ 
lage Hof. Nor did the frank and 
open countenance of Amod, his 
obliging habits, and steady conduct, 
argue their judgment incorrect. 
Nevertheless, there was something, 
occasionally noticeable in bis ways, 
a, look and tone that betrayed inward 
inquietude. Often would he refuse to 
join his friends, or on some sudden 
plea abruptly quit their society. And 
he still more unaccountably, and. as it 
seemed systematically, avoided meet*' 
iug his pretty neighbour, Nina, whose! 
father occupied the next tenement .to 
his own. At the age of seventeen, 
Nina was as charming a picture as 
you could have seen, of youth, 
cheerfulness,, innocence, and confi¬ 
dence in all the world. You could 
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into her limpid eyes, which 
jsteadily returned your gaze, without 
^seeing to the bottom of the pure and 
{transparent spring of her thoughts. 

: Then why did Amod shrink from 
' fneeting h«r? He was young, had a 
'Spittle property, had health and Indus-, 
Jtry, and he had told his friends he had 
ibrmetl no ties in other lands. Why, 
/then, did he avoid the fascination of 
the pretty Nina, who seemed aiieing 
made to ehase from any brow tlic 
clouds of gathering care? But he did 
SO. Yet less and Jess resolutely; for 
he tbit the charm of her presence; who 
Could have done otherwise? and how 
*sev.!d he at last resist—he didn’t—the 
impulse of his fondness for the inno- 
**at girl wiio often sought t o cheer his 
3 flt& of depression V 

4 ‘'And they were to he united; were 
•hfetrothed ; yet. still an anxious gloom 
would fitfully overcast his counte¬ 
nance even in the sunshine of those 
hours. 

“What is it, dear Amod, that 
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sought his grave, and exacted the 
dread expiation from the vampyr.” 

Nina uttered a piercing cty, and 
tell senseless. Afterwards, they found 
a consofation in the length of time, 
now months, that had elapsed, since 
Arnod had left Cossova, during which 
no fearful visitant had again ap¬ 
proached him ; and they fondly began 
to hope that gave them security. For 
the poor girl well knew from many a 
village tale the danger to which Arnod 
had been exposed. 

Jt is a strange world. The ills we 
fear often never befall us: the blows 
that reach us are for the most part 
unforeseen ones. One da}', about a 
week after this conversation, Amod 
missed his footing aijd fell from the 
top of his loaded hay-wagon. He 
was picked up stunned and insensible. 
They carried him home ; where, after 
lingering some hours, lie died; was 
buried ; but not forgotten. 

Twenty or thirty days after his de¬ 
cease., says the perfectly authenticated 


.makes you sad V it cannot be on my 
account, I know; for you were sad 
•before you ever noticed me; and that 
Xthink,” and you should have seen the. 
deepening rose upon her cheek, as site 
•added, ,p surely first made me notice 
.you.” 

^ “Nina,” he apswered, “I have 
od<me, i f eari n great wrong in trying 
to gain yonr affections. Nina, 1 have 
’;A fixed-impression that I shall not 
Jive ; yet, knowing this, I have selfishly 
made my existence necessary to your 
happiness.” 

“How strangely you talk, dear 
Amod! Who in the village is stronger 
tgOUd healthier than you? Yon feared 
•no danger when you were a soldier; 
';yyhat danger do you fear as a villager 
^f^Meduegna ?” 

? It haunts me, Nina,” 

.. But, Arnod, you were sad before 
‘you thought of loving me. Did you . 
then tear to die ?” 


report, of these transactions, several 
in the neighbourhood made complaints 
that they had been haunted by the 
'deceased Arnod; and four of the. 
number (among whom, there being 
nothing in the report to the contrary, 
1 am afraid we may include poor 
Nina) died. To put a term to this 
fearful evil, the villagers wore advised 
by their lleyduke, who had had be¬ 
fore some experience in such matters, 
to disinter the body of Arnod Taole. 
This step was accordingly taken forty 
days after his Inirial. 

“ The body,” says the report, “ was 
. found in a perfectly fresh state, w r itli 
no sign of decomposition. Fresh 
blood had recently escaped from its 
mouth, with which its shirt was wet. 
The skin (the epidermis, no doubt) 
had separated together with the nails, 
and there wore new skin and nails 
underneath. As it was perfectly clear 
’ from these signs that lie was a vam- 


■ “Ah, Nina, it is something worse pyr, conformably to the use established 
tpatt death and his vigorous frame in such cases, they drove a stake 
,shook with agony. through his heart. 

“ Arnod, I conjure you, tell me.” “Whereupon he gave an-audibio 
; V “ It was in Cossova this fate befeF groan, and a quantity of blood flowed 
<«i#. Here we have hitherto escaped from him. The same day his body 
the tefrible scourge. But there they was burned to aslies, which were re- 
idled; and the dead visited the living, turned to the grave.” 

Xexporieneed a first frightfti] visitg- The authorities further staked and 
Xon, and I fled, but not till I had bumgd the bodies of the four others, who 
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were supposed to have been infected 
by Anwd: but no mention is made of 
tlie condition in which theywere found, 

. The adoption of tliis decisive mea- 
sure did not, however, entirely extin¬ 
guish the evil, which continued still 
to hang - about the village. About 
five years afterwards it had again be¬ 
come rife and very prevalent, and 
many again died of it. Whereupon 
the authorities determined to make a 
general clearance of the vampyrs ill 
the churchyard of Meduegna, and 
for that purpose they had all this 
graves to which suspicion was di¬ 
rected, opened, and- their contents 
dealt with conformably to the’ state in 
which they were found, of which the 
following is the medical report, here 
and there abridged only 

1. A woman of the name of Sta- 
na, 20 years of age, who had died :3 
mouths before, of a 3 days’ illuesfe 
following her confinement. She had 
before her death avowed that she had 
anointed herself with the blood of a 
vampyr, to liberate herself from his 
persecution. Nevertheless she, as weU 
as her infant, whose body through 
careless interment had been half-eaten 
by dogs, both had died. Her body 
was entirely free from decomposition. 
On opening it, the chest was found 
full of recently effused ’blood. The 
heart and blood-vessels contained no 
coagulated blood, and the bowels 
bad exactly the appearances of sound 
health. The skin and tfhiis of the 
hands and feet were loose and came oft', 
but underneath lay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman of the name of Mi- 
liza, who had died at the end of a 

■3 months’ illness. The body had 
been buried !K> and odd days. In the 
chest w as liquid blood. The viscera 
were as in the former instance. The 
body was declared by tins Heydukes 
who recognised it, to be in belter con¬ 
dition ami fatter than it had. been in 
the woman’s legitimate lifetime. 

■ 3. The body of a child of 8 years old, 
that had likewise been bnried 90 days; 
it was in the vampyr condition. 

4. The son of a Heyduke, named 
Milioc, 16 years old. The body had 
lain in the .grave 9 weeks. He had 
died after 3 days’ indisposition, and 
was in the condition of a vampyr. 

5. Joachim, likewise a ileyduke’s 
son, 17 years old. He had died after 


a 8 days’ illness; had been buried8 >; 
weeks and 4 days was found in the |j; 
vampyr state. , 

5 6. A woman of the name of. Rnt* 
Ilia, who hail died of an illness Of 30 
days’ duration, and had been buried ' 

6 weeks, in whom likewise fresh bloody 
was found in the chest. 

[The reader will understand, that to 
see blood in the chest it is first nedes- 
jbai’y to cut the chest Open.] 

, 7. The body of a girl of 10 years 
of age, who had died 2 months be¬ 
fore. It was likewise in the vampyr 
State, perfectly un decomposed, with 
blood in the chest. " . 

8. The body of tiie wife of one 
Hadnuck, bnried 7 weeks before; and’ 
that of her infant, 8 weeks old, buried 
only 21 days. They were both in a 
state of decomposition, though burio# 
in -the same ground, and closely ifd-’ v 
joining the others. . 

9. A servant of the Ileyduke .of 
flm place, by name Rhade, 28 years* 
old; lie had died after an illuess of 3 
months’ duration, and the body had 
been .buried 5 weeks. It was in* a 
stale of decomposition. 

11. The body of the Heyduke 
Stance, 60 years of age who haidi 
pied six weeks before ;* -there was 
much blood and other fluid in the 
chest and abdomen, and the body was- 
in the vampyr condition. 

’ 12. Milioc, a Heyduke, 25 years . 
old. The body bad been in the earth 
6 weeks. It- was in the perfect vam¬ 
pyr condition. 

13. Stanjoika, the wife of a Hey¬ 
duke, 20 years old; had died after-an 
illness of three days, and had been 
buried 18 days. The countenance was 
florid, and of a high colour. 'There 
was blood in the chest and in' the 
heart. The viscera were pcrfcctily ‘ 
sound. The skin remarkably fresh. 

The document which gives those 
particulars is signed by tlmee regi¬ 
mental surgeons, aud formally conn- : 
tersigued by the lieutenant-colonel an# 

, a sub-dieutennnt; it bears the pate of , 
r June 7, 1732, Meduegna, near Bel¬ 
grade. No doubt can be entertained;' 
of .its authenticity, nor of its general 1 
fidelity; the less so, that it does no& ; ; 
stand alone, but is supported byhekpiy 
of. parallel evidence, only less rigop- 
onsly verifiable. It appears to md #»' 
establish beyond a question, that/ 
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the fear and belief of vampyr- , Alive, then, the bodies surely 
; v i$tri is prevailing, and there occur were. And it is from this position, 
'^Several deaths after short illnesses,' as a starting point, thatwe must follow 
b'bdies, when disinterred, weeks and unravel the whole mystery, if we 
Rafter burial, present the appearance of dare. 

^’ebtpse,s, from which life lias only re- Not that there is any particular 
<< oelitty departed. virulence in this superstition; but that 

What infei'cuce shall we draw from all superstitions are awkward things 
,;this fact?—that vampyrism is true to deal with. They have their own 
in the popular sense, and that these laws, and run through definite stages, 
fresh-looking spiel well-conditioned but always menace those who meddle- 
corpses bad some mysterious way with them. A superstition waxes and 
*of preteruaturally noiu-isliing them- flourishes—that is its first stage; it 
^selves ? That would be to adopt, not then wanes in public option, is dia- 
rlk solve the superstition. Let us con- credited, and is declared obsolete; 
tent ourselves for the present with a that is stage the second. Eventually 
vjfotion less monstrous, but still start- ‘ comes more enlightenment; its won- 
lftig enough: That the bodies,-which ders are aguiu admitted, but explained; 
were found in the so-called vampyr the false in it separated from the true; 
estate, instead of being in a new and this is its third and last period, 
mystical condition, were simply alive And it may be remarked, that society 
.'in the common way; that, in short, is never safe against the reproduction 
they were the bodies of persons who of a superstition, till it has gone 
had been buried alive; and whose tln-ough this third stage (analogous to 
ufe was only extinguished by the the disinterment and dissection of a 
Ignorance and barbarity of those who vampyr); till then, it is always eapa- 
dlsinterred them. In the following ble of “ walking ” again. But, which 
sketch of a similar .scene to that above 1 is singular, to the end the operation 
‘described, the truth of this inference of explaining a superstition is unsafe, 
comes out with terrific forco and that is to say, if you step a quarter of 
vividness. " an inch before the sagacious nose of 

. Erasmus Francisci, in his remarks the public. Of course, if any one 
upon the description of the Arch- should attempt to explain away a 
dukedom of Ivrain, by Valvasor, flourishing superstition, he would en- 
epeaks of. a man of the name of counter, not martyrdom, perhaps, any 
; draudo, in the district of Kring, who more, but the persecution of opinion 
died, was buried, and became a vain- certainly, and the ban of society, 
pyr, and as such was exhumed for the But if he Ventures upon the same 
purpose of having a stake thrust process, even with one that is already 
through him. put down, he is liable to be viewed 

“ When they opened his grave, and attacked as a credulous person, 
after he had been long buried, his face -disposed to revive forgotten rubbish; 
>yas ,found with a colour, .and his fca- for he has unwittingly affr onted public 
three made natural sorts of movements, opinion by asserting that to be worth 
.as if the dead man smiled. He even examining, whiqh society had pro- 
opSued his mouth, as if he would claimed an error. Doubly wo to him 
inhale fad'sh air. They held the cru-; if his explanation contain some sturt- 
' cifix before him, and called in a loud ling novelty! But, courage! again,— 
■voice, * See, this is Jesus Christ who The bodies disinterred and found in 
redeemed your soul from hell, and the so-called vmupyr’statc, were'then 
died for you.’ After the $ouiul had . alive. 

acted on his organs of hewing, and But how could (hey, you ask, 
had connected, perhaps, some ideas be alive after an interment of days 
with it, tears began to flow- from the or weeks V How is it possible they 
dead man's eyes. Finally, wlienj after could lie without air, boxed up in a 
a short prayer for his poor soul, they manner which would certainly kill a 
'proceeded io hack off his head, the /strong and healthy person in a*few 
corpse uttered a screech, and turned F minutes or hours, and yet retain their 
roiled just as if it had been alive, • vitality? I will not bring forward 
• dud the grave was full of blood.” as favourable cases in point, the 
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instances of frogs and toads that haw 
been discovered in rocks, where fhc$ 
must have been encased for years, oe 
centuries, alive: first, because, al-* 
though they are true, you might 
equally question these; secondly, be-*, 
cause a human being cannot compete, 
in vitality with a cold-blooded reptile.; 
I shall content myself with falling: 
back upon the evidence already ad¬ 
duced. The disinterred bodies proved) 
by their appearance, some even by 
their behaviour, that they were alive; 
and I shall retort npou you the ques¬ 
tion, how came you not to know 
that bodies could live under such cir¬ 
cumstances a considerable length Cf 
time, and that many cases have tran¬ 
spired in which, totally apart front 
vatnpyrism , bodies have been found 
turned over in the coffin, through 
efforts made by them, when, after 
their burial, they bad unhappily re¬ 
covered consciousness ? 

But what, then, was the pathologi¬ 
cal condition in which these persons 
continued to exist, after- they had 
ceased to appear alive? 

It is just ouo of the profitable re¬ 
sults of examining the superstition 
beforg. us, that .the above question 
becomes explicitly propounded, and' 
its solution demanded of physiologists. 
Tts solution canuot fail of being full 
of interest, but it is yet. unluckily, a 
desideratum, or, like the principle 
which gives. motion to the jfiyining 
rod, as yet only indicated audfartially 
outlined. t ajK- r *■ 

What is wanted is direct scientific 
examination, and verification by com¬ 
petent persons, of all tligrphenonicna 
the body presents in itftese strange 
circumstances. In thcJpsence, how¬ 
ever, of recorded obstipation, Jet ns 
imagine how tlio thing might come 
about. , 

The series of effects surmised would 
not begin in the heart; analogy leads 
us to suppose that primary interrup¬ 
tion of the heart’s action for a very 
brief period is-fatal. Somewhere in 
the Indian seas, death is inflicted by 
a backward blow with the elbow on 
the region of the heart; a sadden 
angina is produced, which is promptly 
fatal. Neither, upon similar showing, 
can it commence in obstructed breath¬ 
ing. Then the commencement of the 
changes must be sought in the brain. 


Now it is analogically by no means, 
very improbable, that the. functions 
of the nervous system admit, of being . 
brought to a complete stand-still, the 
wheels of the machinery locking, as it 
were, of a sudden, through some influ¬ 
ence directly exerted upon if, and that 
this state of interrupted function 
should continue for a very consider?. 
able period, without loss of , power 
of recovery. Nor would it be con-, 
trary to analogy that such an arrest' 
of activity in the nervous system 
should stop, more or less completely,, 
the act of breathing and the action of 
tiie*heart, without at the same time 
the consequences following which re¬ 
sult from cither of these changes, when 
they are primary. The heart, when. 
not acting by order , need not be sup¬ 
posed to lose its contractile force and' 
tendency. The blood, though not 
moving, being in contact with living 
vessels, need not coagulate. There 
is no physiological absurdity in sup-.-, 
posing such a general arrest of func¬ 
tion, originating in the nevVohs 
system, ainl continuing an indefinite 
period without life being extinguished/ 
If a swimmer bo taken with cramp 
and sink, lie is irretrievably dead in 
live minutes* But if lie sink, from a 
fit of epilepsy, be may remain a longer 
time under water, yet recover* Btft 
epilepsy is a form of loss of conscious¬ 
ness beginningiu the nervous system— 
a kind of fit which may, under certain 
circumstances, be thus preservative 1 ' 
of life. Ho may we presume, that in 
the singular cases we are considering, 
the body is but in another and deeper 
lit, which suspends the vital pheno¬ 
mena, and reduces its vitality to that 
of the miincubated egg, to simple’life, 
without change, without waste or' 
renewal. The body does not putre|yy , 
because it is alive; it does not wast# 
or require nourishment, becftt»e every 
action is stilled within it. 

But this must be* a dull subject of ' 
speculation for you, and your mind Ib- 
perhaps wandering tlicuce to more 
practical views. It has struck you' 
possibly, not without an uncomfortable* 
misgiA’ing, that this obscure, but un¬ 
pleasant event may happen to your? 
self, and what on earth- is therq^t4 t 
prevent your being buried alive$ - 

If you wish individually to ,aS 
safe as jiossible, leaye by will to aorge 
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eminent surgeon, not your habitual 
attendant, £50, and his railway ex- 
feemaes, &c., to be paid him for 
qpPaing your body, when you are 
V^tftialy dead; £25 if he opens you, 
finds you alive, and succeeds in sewing 
.yfta up, and keeping you so; £200, on 
<the contrary, to be expended in in- 
dieting him for manslaughter if you 
die under his hands. 1 do uot ven¬ 
ture to affirm that with all these pre¬ 
cautions you would be perfectly safe. 
$Jue eminent Vesalrus, surgeon, and a 
Jkvourite of the Emperor Charles V., 
'With all his experience and know¬ 
ledge, was unlucky" enough to opfova 
Spanish nobleman by mistake, wh^G 
he was yet alive. The consequences, 
pp doubt, were more actions than 
they would be now. Yesalius hardly 
escaped the claws of the Inquisition, 
•ltd died during his expiatoiy pilgri¬ 
mage to the Holy Land. 


that in France from twenty to thirty- 
are annually interred alive, comput¬ 
ing from the number of those who, 
after supposed death, come- to life 
before the funeral is completed. I 
cannot help imagining that this seem¬ 
ing death must be much less frequent 
in England than in some other 
countries;' (is that owing to the more 
vigorous practice 'for which English 
medical men are celebrated, they 
either cure or kill?) .In Germany, 
interment is forbidden bylaw for three 
days after death.' And there is a 
curious and humane provision in the 
grave-houses attached to the ceme¬ 
teries of some of the principal towns: 
Bodies which are brought, too- soon, 
not having performed the three days* 
quarantine, are received and lodged, 
being disposed upon tressles, with 
rings on their toes and fingers which 
.are attached to bell-pulls. The corpse 


»djf, more comprehensively, you should. Thus, on coming to itself, may have 
jSjrish fen save others, as well as your- 
fldlf, Jrom this awful risk, and have a 
frwnd in the legislature, urge him, or 
.otherwise Mr Waklcy, to move for 
the insertion in any convenient bill a 
Clause to appoint in every district a 
Qualified officer to license burials; he 
had'better not bo a practising doctor, 
but his office might embrace necro- 
gcOpic^'inquiries for the coroner, and 
the registrarship of birtlis and deaths. 

/via either case, 1 would recommend 
yson to offer publicly a premium of 
£500, -to be ‘]paid at the expiration of 
thre& years, for the best treatise upon 
the signs of death; the same being 
calculated to form a useful body of 
instruction, as yet wanting, either for 
ybur private surgeon, or the new 
officials. 

In England, indeed, our decent re¬ 
spect for the dead, which leads ns to 
postpone interment as long aspossiblo, 
is a tolAblo security against being 
buried alive. The coffin is seldom 
closed upon the remains, before de- 
eomposition has already commenced. 

That is death’s certain seal; nor, in tho 
Resent state of ota-knowledge, special 
wises of course excepted, is it right to 
consider life surely extinct, till the 
impress of that seat Is perceptible to 


Qn* thfi JContinent, generally, the 
ff^erral. observed before burial is far 
4^ ghoti for safety. Tliey calculate 


immediate attendance merely by ring¬ 
ing for it; some one is always there 
on the watch. But the humanity of 
tliis arrangement, though perfect as 
long- as it lasts, is finite in duration. 
As soon as the seventy-two hours 
prescribed by law are expired, it is 
another thing. The body is then 
legally dead, and must comport, itself 
accordingly. At any rate, it is at its 
own risk if it behaves otherwise than 
as a corpse, and gives itself any airs of 
vitality. Tliis is appalling enough, 
and would certainly justify any body, 
if it could, hi getting out at nights 
and turning vampyr. 

And now, to return again to our in¬ 
quiry. We have got thus far. The 
bodies found in the so-called vampyr 
state are alive. They are- in a sort of 
fit, the possible duration of which is 
undetermined. The same fit may 
occur, and docs occur continually, with 
no reference to the superstition of 
vampyrism. But where the belief in 
vampyrism is rife, these fits are more 
prevalent, and spread sometimes like 
an epidemic. 

The question naturally follows, how 
is this malady, viewing it as one in 
these eases, propagated ? 

At such seasons, it is far from im¬ 
probable that there is some physical 
cause in operation, some meteoro¬ 
logical influence perhaps, electrical or 
otherwise, disposing the system to be 
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certain constitutions of the year alter came this superstition to arise? 
the blood,and lead to fever or cholera, 'Hie answer is ready. In thos#"’ 
why should not others render the days the belief in ghosts was absolute*' 
nervous system irritable and proner and a varapyr wa§ a sort of ghost;- * 
to derangement ? When an ignorant person,, that, 

Then it is well known that fright when any one in those days became! 
will bring on certain kinds of fijts—in the subject of a sensorial illusion 
women hysteric fits, in the youth of presenting ,a hnman being, to a her*, : 
either sex epileptic fits ; and cev- tamty he identified the creation of.hfe,** 
tainly no ghastlier terror can there be fancy as somebody he had seen o*y 
than the accredited apprehension of heard of; then he would tell his ac- 'j 
vampyrism. And it deserves remark, quaiutanees that the ghost of such it 
that impressions upon* the mind are person haunted him. If the frighfo 
known to be capable of shaping par- brought on a fit, or seemed to cause' 
ticular kinds of fits, and especially of his death, the neighbours would re- , r 
exciting and determining the features member how he had before been"' 
|of sensorial illusions, that seem adju- liaunted. Then, in any case, what; 
f vagits in vampyrism. m more natural than to disinter the * 

We are able to creep yet a step body of a supposed visitant, to know 
nearer to the mark. There is great why lie is unquiet in the grave? Then, 
reason to believe that some human if once a body so disinterred were 
beingaliave had the power of,throw- found in the fresh an&jindccol'l^rosqd 
jug th^jdjBktefo tiifljftato wholb d dBMaNi wwrta%a *’ 

death, voluntarily. In Uobch’s surgical into existenc!iS^ ll) ®lie violence^nsed 
works, there is an account of a Colonel would force blood from the corpi 
Townsend, who asserted this of him- and that would be construed into the; 
self, and challenged Gooch to witness blood of a victim. The absence of a 
the performance. And you may read scar on the throat of the victim, would 
in the narrative of Gooch, how throw no difficulty in the way to the,, 
ho and two or three other competent vampyr theory, because vawpyrs 
witnesses saw Colonel Townsend dis- enjoyed the ghostly character, and all 
pose himself to favour the invasion of its privileges.. Supposing, again, thsd. 
this fit, aud how he gradually fell into at any time chance had brought to 
a state apparently devoid of* animation, light a body interred alive, and lying 
A very few years ago there was a still in this fit, the whole yam 
story in the papers of a native in India, superstition might again have been 
who undertook for a reward to do the spun from that clue, 
same feat, and to allow himself to be Do you want more than this? I, 
buried for a stipulated period. A shall begin to think yon at heart 
gentleman, certainly not of a ercdulons superstitious. I tell you it is contrary, 
turn in general, told me he was in to the rules of inductive logic, to look 
India at the time with his regiment; for, or to use more principles than ar$ 1 
and, though not on the spot, that he sufficient for the reasonable explana- 
knew the parties who brought the tion of phenomena. Yet you urge, 
conjuror to work; and that lie believed do you, that it is no less unphilosd* ’ 
they positively buried him, and, at the phi cal, in an obscure and unsettled 
end of the time agreed upon, <Usinterred inquiry, wholly to exclude the oonsi-;* 
him, and found him alive. But be deration of unlikely possibilities?— 
this story true or false, the case of Well! it is nothing to me. Have it 
Colonel Townsend remains to show your own way: suppose, if you lake* 
the thing asserted to have been pos- that the man in the grave had somef 
sible—and thfo'tehiark may be safely •filing to do with spreading the disease, 
added : Whatever change of the kind and that hismervous system, in itsasM* 
the will can bring about, can be twice normal state, could put itself inreiatfon 
as readily wi’ought by fear or a dis- with that of auother person at a dis- ■ 
turbed imagination. tance. If you like it, have it so, JWJ 

You are, I hope, or fear rather, one sense, it simplifies the matter. v 
by this time satiated with the mar- But though [ cannot deny your soiflfo' 
vcllous and with the subject. What! position to be possible; you wiUe$cui$: 






me if ItIMwWo.& oI^rae4p9miii!mi. 
eh I have myself given, .fc^be-w 
, ■ . icicht. 1 .« 

, t^qlll-ftere is an end Of thb'spbjeci, 
^events; and I . accept, your, 
fes for having told,you all I kijow 
erift Yanipyrismi I deserve them' 
Chan yon are aware. At, the 
%Tito 6 hyarjil in* Mcduegna, my dear 
A 4 eiiy, Thad >yon thoroughly in ,1117 
^powgi?, JI aaw how your'curiosity was 
rffi#^i; and tliat any picture 1 had 
drawn ^dvvld have been accepted by 
yon^with Avidity; and I must confess 
'lb did at one moment occur to me* to 
jiNcrfbc to you the exact dross and 
.deportment of the three regimental 
.surgeons, dr Feldschem-s, (a liand- 
*$ome word signifying field-barbers), 


JolrnTFlickingir^^^lWitcgel, and 
John Fredmk Baumgartnev, aa well as 
the behayioiurhnd remarks of a drum¬ 
mer boy,' who' bold the instrument 
case danng the intemwrtem examina¬ 
tion, an $vent he witnessed for the first 
titno. But I would not abuse my 
advantage p so I let you off cheaply 
with thfe, ; $ple fabrication of Nina, and 
the personal characteristics of Avnod 
Paolo, Of whom unfortunately nothing 
has come down to posterity, but tuafe 
he was haunted by a vampyr at 
Oossova, fell from a hay-cart, at Med- 
uegna, and died,- and lived a vanipvr 
himself. 

I remain, dear Archy, 

Yours, Ac. 1 

. ‘ Mac D .won't 


■ ©rak" Aneinr. *— On what subject 
Uliall 1 next address voiiV Fives, 
blins,^ ghosts, reitt aud unreal ; 
reatfs,' witchcraft, Second-sight ? 
®e§pfliei the field of marvels seems 

t r40U’Ongod, as j approach it closer. 

e spirits 1 have evoked begin to 
i^gard' me" with thejr numbers. How 
shall I over get them fairly 
laid ? But some, I see, can now. only 
limp along—-they are scotched already; 
Jwill begin with finishing those. Yet 
'pey deserve gentle treatment. They 
ipnangf^om onr nature, which seems 
jlStpressly pade to procreate and rear 
diiiidk, witliin and anouhd us, 
lie the rich veins of illusive si^gcstion 
from which they spring: 

;• ,'JPhe thing nearest us is our mental 
constitution, the world of conscious¬ 
ness. It is of it njo first learn, though 
&. be- the last we understand. It is 
$ptt through which wo perceive and, 
srehdnd all other things; aud no- 
ig beOjnncs part of our knowledgif 
:a»,it»as. been sliapedand coloured 
y its:magic reflexion. Nay, more , 1 
; «! * t only onr mlrrcsrbwtAdr arche- 
i*fojp f #very thing.* So“wc BpfoiUf- 
-material universe, and after- 
@»3ij$u» incongru^s consistency, 
$pi 


Keason in vain reclaims again d 
this misuse of analogy. Feeling, ima¬ 
gination, instinct are too many for 
her; and any mood, from fun to earnest, 
from nonsense to sublimity, may hear 
. a responsive note when this chord is 
touched. 

Address to that ingenuous young 
American a remark upon the sligln- 
ncss of the logs of her work-table,— 
she blushes — iter .lively fancy has 
given them personality. “ Were she a 
wealthier miss, she would .give them, 
besides, neat cambric trowsers with 
lace borders. With less refinement, 
and with inexcusable waynith, 1 take, 
shame to myself for having bestowed 
ta kick ujiWa similar mahogany limb, 
which had, however, begun the con¬ 
test by breaking my shin. 

To tire poet’s eye, nature is instinct 
with life. .Greece may bo “living 
Greece no more” — id the soul of her 
people; hut'her immortal plains, and 
fttreams, and lidls haVe their own vi- 
V tality. 

'•‘‘file mountains hoi: op Marathon, 

And Marathon look* on the sea," 

rjou go to visit them; they meet you 
.half-waft “ spectatum veniunt.” 

•' ' Amid 'ljhc Alps—with glacier, tor- 
around—you still evoke 
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the fancied spirit of the scene, though 
it be but 

“ To gaze upon her beauty—nothing more.” 

And where, in sublimer grandeur, 
snowclad, upreared against the nearer 
sun, arc seen tluJ towering Andes; to 
the poet’s eye, the Cordillera lies no 
huge backbone of cartli; but lives, a 
Rhuetus or Enceladus of the West, and 

“over earth, air,%ave, 

Glares with his Titan eye.” 

This is but the calm, the dignified, 
the measured march of poetical con¬ 
ception. No wonder, when supersti¬ 
tion steps in to prick on imagination, 
that all should vividly team with 
spirit life. Or that on Walpuvgis’ night, 
bmh and streamlet and hill bustle, 
and burry, with unequal pace, towards 
the haunted Brocken: the heavy ones 
lag, indeed, a little, ami are out of 
breath — 

“ The giant-snouted crags, ho! ho! 

How tiny snort and how they blow ! ” 

No wonder that to the dreamer’s* 
eve, in tranquil scenes of sylvan soli¬ 
tude. the fawn of yrre skipped in the 
forest dell, the dryad peeped from be¬ 
laud the shadowy oak, the fay tripped 
liglith over the, moonlit sward. 

I 1 ',! i.otigh, and too much, of “ your 
philosophy.” Vet there art; 1 hose, still 
who may be the wiser for it. Let 
me sketch you a surviving believer in 
the creed it would {lisped. 

lie was a Spanish West-Indian—in 
ills active years had been an exten¬ 
sive planter and slave-owner in Porto 
Rico. ITis manners were grave and 
dignified, a* due to himself; courteous, 
v rot denying equal or superior worth 
in others. lie had seen the world, 
and spoke of it habitually with a tine 
irony. W<* had many a walk together, 
lie was nervous about his health. 
One. day, as our path lay along the 
banks of the Rhino, liis conversation 
took this turn i-— 

Do you believe in spirits?” be 
asked me; and upon my intimating 
the polite but qualified asseut which 
suited the tone in which the question 
war. put—“ It may be superaition,” he 
continued, U but T am often inclined to 
tliinktluit the pucks aud goblins, w hich, 
as they say, once haunted these scenes, 
arc not entirely visionary beings. You 
may smile—but this has happened, 
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nay,* often happens, to me in my 
walks. I see a big clod'lying before, 
me in the path, and form the inten¬ 
tion of avoiding it; when dose to it,- 
I slop to one side, when pr-r-rt, my 
toe strikes against it.” 

I edged slightly away from my comj 
panion with the disagreeable impres¬ 
sion that he Was gone mad. _ .. 

He went on;—“ When 1 lived ha 
the West, Indies, the children of tfie 
slaves, about my house, were treated? 
with great kindness and indulgence. 
They woujjl come about my table at 
dessert, and often bad little presents 
given them. So they grew into ob-- 
jects of affection. But, out of several, 
/some, of course, took ill and died. I 
cannot tell you what grief it caused 
me. Then this has happened several 
times, after the death of one or other 
of my little favourites:—a bird has 
flown into the hal\, and into my sit¬ 
ting-room, and lias hovered near me* 
and, after a while, has flown away,; 
For a few days it has regularly return¬ 
ed, and then finally disappeared. I 
thought, it was tenanted by the spirit 
of my lust favourite, which had come 
to bid me farewell.” 

1 drew nearer again to my compa¬ 
nion : l felt 1 was at all events safe 
from violence from him. Aud I con¬ 
trasted, with humiliation, liis beauti¬ 
ful superstition with the commonplace 
remembrance of a school-boy convic¬ 
tion of my own, one dark night,'upon' 
Blaekheath, that a direction-post was 
a ghost. 

My friend had not, indeed, always 
been a dreamer; and although this is 
no place to narrate liis. course of 
daring and hazardous adventure, on 
which I ;un therefore silent, yet I 
w ish to be allowed to re-establish his 
(iedit for intelligence, by reporting 
the answer which he made, on another, 
occasion, to a question, as to what he 
thought of the emancipation of the 
Negroes in our colonies. “ The prin¬ 
ciple,” answered my friend, “was 
good, but you were in too great a 
hurry. Before giving them freedom, 
you should have made them fit for il. 
They were not impatient. Slavery is 
an African institution. Some outlay’ 
of public money, and extreme care 
aud prudence in your measures, would 
have enabled you to secure their, hu¬ 
mane treatment in the interval.' As 

2 G 
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fast as they became innoculated with 
the wants and habits of civilised life, 
.you might have ma Ac.freedmen of the 
most advanced, aud given them offi¬ 
cial occupation, or allotted them land 
under proper conditions. One sheep 
would have followed .another. The 
fag-end you might have emancipated 
..together. Thirty or forty years, and 
a million of money, would have done 
the thing. Tho results would have 
been, from first to last, beneficial to 
the colonists. It. would have set an 
* example which other natkms could 
have followed. 2< would have been 
m noble return for having, temporarily, 
used the race as unmitigated slaves. 
It would have been an act of enlight¬ 
ened philanthropy. Jl would have be¬ 
come statesmen. What you did reads 
and works like the puerile suggestion 
.of a school-boy’s theme. What, you 
are further doing, to suppress, by force, 
the trade, in slaves, would have been 
worthy my distinguished countryman 
whose biography has immortalised 
Cervantes. Humanity would smile 
at it, but that site shudders and 
.sickens.” - 

But, to leave the region of dreams, 
which are no longer realisable, let us 
shift t he scene. 

,,r ^PtO churchyard has Its nightly 
terrors. One heard of corpse-lights 
seen dancing over graves — but over 
some alone. A feu only.laid wit¬ 
nessed this; but they had no doubt on 
the matter. Things looked a un¬ 
canny;” hut lime did not pause, and 
the story was forgotten. Even w hen 
the talc was fresh, wliat was it but 
superstition? Who of those who' 
ifugged its sympathetic terrors by the 
Christmas fireside, thought.they could 
be true on the bright frosty morning 
of the morrow ? It was mere fancy. 
There was nothing in it. Yet there 
was something. And now and then 
a striking aud mysterious event, would 
occur to bring back the old idea. 
There was a cottage, (this I heard of 
a certainty,) in a hamlet 1 could name, 
to which a bad report attached. A 
room in it was haunted. More than 
one who had slept there had seen, at 
midnight, the luminous apparition of 
a little child standing upon the hearth¬ 
stone. At length suspicion became 
J’active. The hearth-stone was raised, 
Had-there were found, buried beneath 


it, the remains of an infant. A story 
was now divulged, how the former 
tenant and a female of the ucighbourr 
hood had, a very few years before, 
abruptly left the village. The appari¬ 
tion here was real and significant 
enough. 

“It will have Wood, they say; blood will have 
blood. 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
speak: ^ 

Augurs and imderstood relations have, 

By niagot-jiyes, and choughs, and rooks, 
brought forth 

The secret"st man of blood.’ 

But tales like these, though true, 
gradually lose the sharpness of their 
evidence for want of an accredited 
contemporary narrator, and so become 
valueless. But time brings round 
every thing. 

And at length a marvellous narrative, 
to the same effect w ith the above, made 
its appearance in a trustworthy (lev- 
man work, /'. Kicfjer's Arch ires, the 
complete authentication of which caus¬ 
ed it to make a deep impression. The 
^narrative was communicated It}' Ilerr 
Elrnnan of Straslmrg, the. son-in-law 
of the well-known (i(Titian writer 
1’felFe], from whom In* received it. 

'I'lii' ghost-seer was a young candi¬ 
date for orders, eighteen years of age, 
of the name of Billing, lie was known 
to have very excitable nerves, — had 
already experienced sensorial illu¬ 
sions, and was particularly sensitive 
to the presence of human remains, 
which made him tremble and shudder 
in all his limbs. Pfeffel, being blind, 
was accustomed to take the, arm of 
this young man, and they walked thus 
together in J’feffiTs garden, near Col¬ 
mar. At one spot in the garden 
Pfeffel remarked, that his eoinpaniou’s 
arm gave a sudden start, as if lie had 
received an electric shock. Being 
asked what was the matter, Billing 
replied, “ nothing.” But, on their 
going over the same spot, again, the 
same effect recurred. The young man 
being pressed to explain the cause of 
his disturbance, avowed that it arose 
from a peculiar sensation which ho 
always experienced when in the vici¬ 
nity of human remains; that it was his 
impression a human body must, be in¬ 
terred there; but that if Pfeffel would 
return with him at night, he should be 
able to speak with more confidence. 
Accordingly, they went to the garden 
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together when it was dark, and as 
they approached the spot, Billing ob¬ 
served a faint light over it. At two 
paces from it, he stopped and would 
go no further; for he saw hovering 
over it, or self-supported in the air, 
its feet only a few inches from the 
ground, a luminous female figure, 
nearly five feet high, with the right 
ann folded on her breast, the left 
hanging by her side. When Pfetfel 
himself stepped forward and placed 
himself about where the figure: was, 
Billing said it was now on his right 
hand, now on his left, now behind, 
now before him. When J’fell cl cut 
the air with his stick, it seemed as if it 
went through and divided a lightdainc, 
which then united again. The visit, 
repeated the next night, in company 
with some of Pfelfel’s relatives, gave 
the same result. The.;/ did not see 
any thing. Pletfel, then, unknown to 
the gliost-seer, had the ground dug 
up, when there was found at some 
depth, beneath a layer of quicklime, 
a decomposing human body. The 
remains wen* removed, and the earth 
carefully replaced. Three days after¬ 
wards, Billing, from whom this whole 
proceeding had been kept concealed, 
was again led to the spot by Pfetlel. 
He walked-over it now without expe¬ 
riencing any unusual impression what¬ 
ever. 

This extraordinary phenomenon, it. 
is now generally known, has been 
completely elucidated through the 
discoveries of Von Ifoichonhach, to 
which, in a former letter, l had occa¬ 
sion to make allusion. 

You are probably aware, that the 
individuals whose nerves Yon Rcicli- 
OTibneh found to be so sensitive to the 
proximity of crystals, magnets, &e.,» 
would, in the dark, see flames issuing 
from the same substances. Then, in 
the progress of his inquiries, Yon 
Reiolienbach found that chemical de¬ 
composition was a rich source of the 
new power he had discovered, by its 
action on the nerves. And being ac¬ 
quainted with the. story of the ghost 
in PfefiePs garden at Colmar, it. oc¬ 
curred to him as not unlikely, that 
Billing had just been in the same con¬ 
dition with his own sensitive patients, 
and that graves very likely would 
present to all of them a luminous aura; 
and that thus the myBtcry might finely 
a very simple explanation. 


Accordingly, Miss Rcichol, one of 
his most sensitive subjects, was taken 
at night to an extensive burying- 
; ground, near Vienna, where many in- 
! torments take place daily, and there 
. were some thousand graves. The re- 
f suit did not disappoint Yon Reiclieu- 
bn,ch’s expectations. Whithersoever 
Miss Rcichol turned lieroyes, she saw 
masses of flame. This appearance 
manifested itself most about recent 
graves. About very old ones it was 
not visible. She described" the ap¬ 
pearance as resembling less bright 
flame than fiery vapour, something be¬ 
tween fog and flame. In several in¬ 
stances, the light extended four feet 
in height above the ground. When 
Miss Reichel placed her hand in it, 
it seemed to her involved in a cloud 
of fire. When she stood in it, it came 
up lo her throat. She expressed no 
alarm, being accustomed to the ap¬ 
pearance. 

The mystery has finis been entirely 
solved. For it is evident that tlie 
speclr.il character of the. luminous ap¬ 
parition in the two instances I have 
narrated had been supplied by the 
imagination of the seers. So the su¬ 
perstition has vanished, leaving, as is 
usual, a verv respectable truth behind 
it. 

Tt is indeed a little unlucky for this 
new truth, which reveals either a new 
power in nature or an unexpected 
operation of familiar ones, that the 
phenomena which attest it are. veri¬ 
fiable by a few only who are possessed 
of highly sensitive temperaments. 
And it is the use of the world to look 
upon these few as very suspicious sub¬ 
jects. This is unjust. Their evidence, 
the parties having otherwise, a charac¬ 
ter for honest\, should be accepted 
with the same faith and the same dis¬ 
trust with which all evidence is to be 
viewed; with neither more nor less 
than in other eases. Nothing should 
be received in scientific inquiry which 
it is not compulsory’on our under¬ 
standing to believe. It, is not a whit 
more difficult in these than in other, 
eases to obtain inductive certainty. 
Nature is not here, peculiarly coy or 
averse from being interrogated. 

Fhilosophcrs occasionally regret the 
limited number of their senses, and 
think a world of knowledge would 
flow from tlicir possessing hut one 
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more. Now, persons of highly-wrought } a febrile attack, and often in the pro- 
nervous systems have whatjscqui- ' gross of fever, the bed-hangings appear 
valent to a new sense, in their aug- to the patient swarming with human 
mentation of natural sensibility. But faces, generally of a disagreeable and 
philosophers will not accept this equi- menacing expression. With some, 
valent. They, must have the boon opium will produce a host of similar 
from nature their own way, or not visitants. In much illness, 1 havo 
at all. often myself taken this drug, and al- 

To turn elsewhere.—We may now ways hoped it would provide me a 
look into a broader seam of illusive crop of apparitions that I might ana- 
power—one which lies entirely within lyse. But I was disappointed; opium 
ourselves, and needs no objective in- J found to give me only a great, tran- 
fluencc to bring its ghost-producing qnillity and clearness of thought, 
fertility into play. Let me exemplify Once or twice only have J had a 


it m operation. 

\ A young gentleman, who has re¬ 
cently left Oxford, told me, that he 
was one evening at a supper-party in 
college, when they were joined by a 
common friend on liis return from 
hunting. They expected him, but 
wore struck with his appearance, lie 
was pale and agitated. On question¬ 
ing him, they learned the cause. J luring 
the latter part of liis ride homo, he 
had been accompanied by a horseman, 
who kept exact pace with him, the 
rider and horse being facsimiles of 
himself and the steed he rode, even 
to the copy of a newfangled bit lie 
sported that day for the first time. 
The apparition vanished on his enter¬ 
ing the town. He had, in fact, seen 
his double or fetch, and it had shaken 
his. nerves pretty considerably, liis 
friends advised him to consult the 
Ix>llege tutor, who failed not to give 
Inin some good ad\ ice, and hoped the 
warning would not be thrown away. 
My informant, who thought the whole 
matter very serious, and was disposed 
to believe the unearthly visit to have 
be. n no idle one, added, that it had 
made the ghost-seer, for the time at 
all events, a wiser and better man. 

In more ignorant times, the appear¬ 
ance of one’s fetch was held to be of 
very alarming import, and to menace 
either death or serious personal harm. 
Now, it is known' to be one of the 
commonest forms in which sensorial 
illusions shape themselves. And these 
are matters of every-day occurrence. 

It would seem, that when the blood 
is heated or the nervous system over¬ 
strained, we are liable to attach reality 
to the-mere productions of the imagi¬ 
nation. There must be few who 
have not had personal experience of 
this affection. In the first .night of 


{vision, and that but a transitory land¬ 
scape. 1 used in vain to look upon 
that Mark mixture which lies before 
one in the dark, and try to make its 
fragmentary lights arrange themselves 
into definite shapes. And -1 have 
imaged to uiy mind familiar scenes or 
faces, (as in the daytime a strong con¬ 
ception will half realise such,) but 
they were not more distinct then than 
formerly,—ideas only and perfectly 
transient. But, as I have said, once 
or twice I have had the satisfaction 
jbf seeing a bright and coloured land¬ 
scape spread before iny view; yet 
unlike reality, and more resembling a 
diorama, occupying a rectangle, on the 
black mixture before my eyes. It 
was not a known and familiar scene, 
but a brilliant sketch, made ont. of 
materials I remembered, but could 
not hv a deliberate effort hare combined 
so effectively. It was a spontaneous 
throe of the imagination, which had 
force to overpersuade the organs of 
perception. 

Ilow well did Shakspeare under¬ 
stand this creative power of the fancy! 
—the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth, 
and his test—“ come, let me clutch 
thee!” are physiologically perfect. 
iNof less perfect or true, to nature, is 
the conception of the ghost of Banquo 
haunting the kingly murderer. The 
ghost, it is obvious, however, should 
not in the, play appear bodily. The 
audience an; in the position of the 
guests at the royal supper-table, who 
saw it not. I wonder how in Shalts- 
peare’s time the si age-directions ran 
upon this point. Probably as now. 
Though Shakspeare wrote for all 
times, he was probably wise enough 
to act for the present. Or perhaps, 
•jpvith no disrespect to his unequalled 
genius, he understood not the princi- 
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pics of which he exactly portrayed 
the workings, and was, like Shelley’s 
poet, ' 

“ Hidden in the light of thought.” 

So, sonie say the sun may be dark as 
another planet; and that the spots on 
It are its common eqrth seen through 
the gaps in its luminous atmosphere. 

To the world, the alpha and omega of 
this piece of philosophy were furnished 
by the publication of tins case of Nico¬ 
lai, the booksell er of Berli n. Its rtetai Is 
were read before the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, in 1799. The sub¬ 
stance ran thus. Nicolai had had some 
family troubles which much annoyed 
him. Then, on the 21st of February 
1791, there stood before him, at the 
distance of ten paces, the ghost of his 
■eldest son. lie pointed at it, direct¬ 
ing his wife to look. She saw it not, 
and tried to convince him that it was 
an illusion. V.fn a quarter of an hour 
it vanished. *In the afternoon, at four 
o’clock, it came again. Nicolai was 
alone. 1 fe went to his wife’s room— 
the ghost follov ed him. About six 
other apparitions joined the first, and 
they walked about, among, and through 
each other. After some days, the appa¬ 
rition of his son stayed away; but its 
place was.filled with the figures of a 
number of persons, some known, sonic 
■unknown to Nicolai—some of dead, 
others of living persons. The known 
-ones were distant acquaintances only. 
The figures of none of Nicolai’s habi¬ 
tual friends were there. The appear¬ 
ances were almost always human : 
exceptionally, a. man on horseback, 
with dogs ant}*birds would present 
themselves. The apparitions came 
.mostly after dinner, at the commence¬ 
ment of digestion. They were just 
•like real persons; the colouring a 
thought fainter. The apparitions 
were equally distinct whether Nicolai 
was alone or in society, by day as in 
■the dark, in his own house or those of 
others; but in the latter case they were 
dess frequent, and they very seldom 
presented themselves in the streets. 
Dining the first eight days they 
seemed to take very little notice of 
each other, but walked about like 
people at a fair, only here and there 
communing with each other. They 
took no notice of Nicolai, or of his 
.remarks about them to his wife and 


physician. No effort of his would 
dismiss them, or bring an absent one 
back. When he shut his eyes, they 
^sometimes disappeared, sometimes 
remained; when ho opened his eyes, 
they were there as before. After a 
w'eek they became uibre numerous, 
and began to converse. They 
conversed with each other, and 
then addressed him. Tlicir remarks 
were short and unconnected, but 
sensible and civil. His acquaint¬ 
ances inquired alter his health, and 
expressed sympathy for him, and 
spoke, iu terms comforting him. Th'6 
apparitions were most conversible 
when lie was alone ; nevertheless they 
mingled in the conversation when 
others were by, and their voices hail 
the same sound as those of real per¬ 
sons. This illusion went on thus 
from the 24tli of February to the 20th 
of April; so that Nicolai, who was in 
good bodily health, had time to become 
tranquillised about them, and to ob¬ 
serve them at liis ease. At last they 
rather amused him. Then the doctors 
thought of an efficient plan of treat¬ 
ment. They prescribed leeches: and 
then followed the denouement to this 
interesting representiou. The appa¬ 
ritions became pale and vanished,.. On 
the 20th of April, at the time of apply¬ 
ing the leeches, Nicolai’s room was full 
of figures moving about among each 
other. They first began to have a 
less lively motion; shortly afterwards 
their colours became paler—in another 
half hour fainter still, though the 
forms still remained. About seven 
o’clock in tbo evening, the figures had 
became colourless, and they moved 
scarcely at all, but their outline was 
still tolerably perfect. Gradually that 
became less and less defined. At last 
they disappeared, breaking into air, 
fragments ouly remaining, which at 
last all vanished. By eight o’clock alt 
were gone, and Nicolai subsequently’ 
saw no more of them. 

Other cases arc on record in which 
there was still greater facility of ghost- 
production than Nicolai evinced. One 
patient could, for instance, by thinking 
of a person, summon Ids apparition 
to join the others. He could not, 
however, having done this, subse¬ 
quently banish liiin. The sight is the 
sense most easily and frequently 
tricked; next, the hearing. In some 
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extraordinary cases the touch, also, 
■has participated in the delusion. 

IIcit von Baczko, already subject 
to visual hallucinations, of a diseased 
nervous system, Ids right side weak 
with palsy, his right eye blind, and 
the vision of the left imperfect, w as 
engaged one evening, shortly after the 
battle of «1ena, as lie tells us in Ids 
autobiography, in translating a bro¬ 
chure into Polish, when he felt a 
poke indus loins, lie looked round, 
and found that it proceeded from a 
Negro or Egyptian boy. seemingly 
about twelve years of age. Although 
he was persuaded the whole was an 
illusion, he thought it best, to knock 
the apparition down, when he felt that 
it offered a sensible resistance. 'The 
Negro then attacked him on the other 
side, and gave his left arm a particular¬ 
ly disagreeable twist, when Buezho 
pushed him off again. The Negro con¬ 
tinued to visit him constantly during 
four months, preserving the, same ap¬ 
pearance, and remaining tangible; then 
he came sold omev; and, afterlinaliy aji- 
pcaringas a brown-coloured apparition 
with an owl’s Lead, lie took his leave. 

The illusion and its principle- having 
been thus elucidated, it is hardly 
worth while to look into its operation 
. id tales of vulgar terror. But it is 
highly interesting to trace its dims 
OH minds of a high order, when its 
suggestions liuvn been received and 
interpreted as the visits and commu¬ 
nications of superior brings. You have 
heard, 1 dare say, my dear Arcliy, 
of the mysticism of Sehwcdenborg. 
Now that they are explained, the 
, details of his hallucinations are highly 
gratifying to one’s curiosity. 

Sehwcdenborg, the son of a Swedish 
clergyman of the. name of Sehwedberg, 
ennobled as Sehwcdenborg, was, tip to 
the year 1743, which was the fifty- 
fourth of his age, an ordinary man of the, 
4 World, distinguished only in literature, 
having written many volumes of phi¬ 
losophy and science, and being Pro¬ 
fessor in the Miueralogical school, 
Where he was much respected.. On a 
sudden, in the year 1743, he believed 
himself to have gat into a commerce 
with the world of. spirits* which so 
fully took possession of his thoughts, 
that lie not only published their rovo- 
^■patioas, but was in the habit of detail- 
with the greatest equanimity, 


his daily chat with them. Thus he 
says, “I had a conversation the other 
day on that very point with the 
Apostle Paul,’’ or with Luther, or 
some other dead person. Sehweden- 
borg continued in what he believed 
to be daily cumin union with spirits 
till liis death, jn 1772. He was, 
without doubt, in the fullest degree 
convinced of the reality of his spiritual 
commerce. Ho in a letter to the 
AVirtemburg prelate, Oelinger, dated 
November 11, 17<i0, lie uses the fol¬ 
lowing words:—“If I have spoken 
with the Apostles? To this I answer, 
3 conversed with St Paid during a 
whole year, particularly on the text, 
Homans iii. 2«. I have three times 
conversed with St John, once with 
Moses, and a hundred times with 
Luther, who allowed that it. was 
again*! the warning of an angel that 
he professed 1 Jit/cm sofain and that 
he stood alone upon the separation 
from the Pope. With angels, finally, 
have I these twenty-two years cou- 
\er*ed, and coin erse daily. 

“Ofthe angels,” he says, “they 
have human forms, the appearance of 
men that 1 have a thousand times 
seen ; for 3 have spoken with them 
aw a man with other men, olten w itb 
several together; and have seen 
nothing in the least to distinguish 
them from ordinary men.” [They had 
evidently just the appearance of Nico¬ 
lai's \ isitor.-.J “ Lest, any one should 
call this an illusion, or imaginary 
perception, it is to be understood that 
1 am ai“.eudomed to see them, when 
perfectly myself w ide awake, and in 
full exercise, of my observation. 
The speech of an angel or of a spirit 
sounds like, and as loud as, that of a 
man, but it is not heard by the by¬ 
standers ; the reason is, that the 
speech of an angel or a spirit finds 
entrance first, into a man’s thoughts, 
and reaches his organs ol’ hearing 
from within outwards.” This is 
indeed cum ratione insunire! how 
just an analysis of the illusion, when 
lie is most, deceived by it 1 

“ The angels who converse with men, 
speak not in their own language, but in 
the language of men, and likewise in 
other languages which are inwardly 
known to man, not in languages which 
lie does not understand.” Schweden- 
borg here took up the angels, and 
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to explain their cwn ideas to them 
observed, that tha^ most likely ap¬ 
peared to stfjfak his mother tongue, 
because , infdtUt, it was not they who 
spoke, ImtVdnself by their suggestion. 
The angel* held out, however, and 
went away unconvinced. 

M When approaching, the angels 
often appear like a ball of light; and 
they travel in companies so grouped 
together—they are allowed so to 
unite by the Lord—that they may 
act as one being, and share each 
others’ideas and knowledge; and in 
this form they bound through the 
universe, from planet to planet.” 

I will, in conclusion, add another dif- 
erent, but equally interesting sketch. 

“ It is now seven years ago,” so 
spoke, before her judges, the simple, 
but high-minded Joan of Arc—“the 
beginning of the year 14:31 ; it was a 
summer day, towards themifldle hour, 
1 was about thirteen years old, and 
was in my father's garden, that l 
heard for the first time, on my right 
hand towards the church, a voice, and 
there stood a figure in a bright 
radiance before my eves. It had the 
,appearance and look of a right good 
and virtuous man, bore wings, was 
jsurrmmdbd will) light on all sides, and 
by the angt^hs of Heaven. 


‘J ,1 -- 

[words of encouragement the archangel 
’•answered to her, that. God had taken 


; 


Archangel The voice seemed 

(fto me to command respect; but I was 
wet a child, and was frightened at the 
■figure, and doubted very inucli whether 
jit WKU the archangel! I saw him and 
I’the angels as distinctly before my eyes 
4?vS 1 now see you, mv judges.” With 
“ ' ' ' rel 

Man 

;pitjHipon France, and that she must 
>j hasten to the assistance of the king. 
'I At the same time lie promised her 
that St Catherine and St Margaret 
would shortly visit her; he told her 
that she should do what they com- 
.inanded her, becaflse they were sent 
by Clod to guide and conduct her. 
“ Upon this.” continued Joan, “ St 
Catherine and St Margaret appeared 
to me, as the angel had foretold. 
They ordered mo to get ready to go to 
Robert do Beaudricourt, the king’s 
captain. He would several times refuse 
me, but at last would consent, and give 
mo people, who would couduct me to 
the king. Then should I raise the siege 
of Orleans. 1 replied to them that I 


was a poor child, who understood 
nothing about, riding on horseback 
ami making wav. They skid 1 should 
carry my banner with courage; God 
would help mo, and win back for 
my king his entire kingdom. As 
soon, as 1 knew,” continued Joan, 
“ that I was to proceed on this errand, 
I avoided, as much as I could, after¬ 
wards taking part in the sports ami 
amusements of my young compa¬ 
nions.”-“So have the Saftits con¬ 

ducted me during seven years, and 
have given me support and assistance 
in all my need* and labours ; and now 
at present,” said she to her judges, 
“ no day goes by, but they come to 

me.”--“I seldom see the Saints 

that they are not surrounded with a 
halo of light; they wear rich and 
precious crowns, as it is reasonable 
they should. I see them always under 
the same forms, and have never found 
ju their discourse any discrepancies. 
I know lmw to distinguish one from 
the other, and distinguish them -as 
well by the sound of their voices as 
by their salutation. They come often 
without, my calling upon them. But 
when they do not come, T pray to the 
Lord that he will send them tome; 
and never have I needed them but 
It wusMdui w4.lie.y-have visited me.’ 


Sucli is part of the defence of the 
high-spirited Joan of Arc, who was 
taken prisoner bv the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy on the :1:3d of May I LK)—sold 
.b> him for a large sum to the English, 
and b\ them put on her trial as a he¬ 
retic,, idolatress, and magician—con¬ 
demned, and finally burned alive, the 
doth of May 14:11. Ill-fated heroine! 
I seem to be thinking of writing her 
epitaph, but 1 am considering only 
that there is more to come out of he: 
evidence. For although her heavenly 
visitants were simply sensorial illu¬ 
sions, there yet remains something 
unexplained. How came she to fore¬ 
see the path she was destined to foi- 
JowV The inquiry would launch us 
on a broad and wild sea of conjecture, 
for the navigation of which we have 
not yet. the requisite charts on board, 
and it grows late — so good-night, 
dear Archy. 

“ Suadentque cadentia sidcra sorauum.” 

“ Craa ingens itorabimus ssquor.” 

Yours, &c, 

Mac Day us. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
the bAtii.h op Most dor. 


There is a tremendous valley 
opening all-the way down, from the 
central summits of the ridge of the 
Monts llor, quite into the undulating, 
and thence into the flat country, lying 
westward of this mountain chain. 
Where tlic valley commences, it is 
nothing more than a combination of 
mountain gtillies, and is like a wild 
dnd precipitous ravine ; but by degrees 
it widens out into spacious amphithe¬ 
atres, and at times contracts itself 
again so as barely to allow of a strug¬ 
gling river to make its way betwixt 
the rocky sides. In some places, the 
valley makes a straight reach four or 
five miles in extent, but in others, 
winds and turns about in abrupt and 
varied curves; its descent is now 
gradual, and now rapid, where the 
stream dashes over ledges of rock or 
cuts its way through some rough 
and stubborn pass. Nearly all the 
ravines and smaller valleys that open 
into it bring down their contributions 
of mountain torrents; and the whole 
collection of waters, thus wending 
their way to the ocean, form what is 
called the Dor. This river meets with 
the Dogno lower down in its course; 
and, under the joint name of the two 
waters, the flood rushes broad and 
strong through Guienne into the Gi¬ 
ronde. The high and baits mountain 
whence the Dor derives its principal 
source is the Pic do Saucy, the loftiest 
lull in the middle of France ; it is the 
king of all the volcanoes of this vast 
igneous chain, and has its sides deeply 
furrowed and excavated into immense 
craters or voleauie vents. From it 
proceed numerous branches or arms, 
composed of basaltic currentseongealed 
into columnar masses in the early days 
of , the world. These stretch out 
leagfrc after league, away from their 
parent head, and present on their 
tops vast plateaux of green andmoory 
pasture-land ; while their sides are 
either abrupt precipices .of basaltic 
columns, or else are clothed with pri¬ 
meval forests, which have sprung up 
and still flourish on the rich materials 
of their decomposing slopes. The 
valley of the Dor is therefore shut in 


either by precipitous volcanic walls, 
or is guarded by sombre w oods. Once 
on the tops of the plateaux, and you 
may ride a whole day on unbroken 
turf; or, if yon penetrate within the 
forest lands, you may w andcr for any 
time yon please, days or w'ecks, with¬ 
out seeing either their beginning or 
their eml. On tin; summits of the 
mountains around, snow is to be found 
in patches, even in the hottest days of 
summer; and as the Pie de Sancy is 
more than six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, almost every grada¬ 
tion of climate is to be found amongst 
these lonely hills. In the dog-davs, 
the valleys are so hot that you gladly 
escape to the upper lands for air and 
coolness; but the winter sets in, ill 
October, and the valley of the Dor is 
then covered deep w ith snow for many 
a long month. The Dor itself is a 
pleasant lively stream: it can boast 
of some picturesque falls here jnnd 
there, but it is commonly a “ brawling 
brook,” winding about at its pleasure ; 
allowing itself to be forded every now 
and tlu>n ; and producing plenty of 
small trout for those tlnffdiko to waste 
their time in fishing. ' 

The urchins of the peasant tribe' 
know' how to get these finny cheat arcs 
more cannily than the professed .ang¬ 
ler ; you may see them on a suinnwr’a 
morning wading up the stream, ami, 
hunting under every stone, and in 
each little pool, for the objects of their 
search. As soon as they see a t«out, 
they drive it into little convenient 
nooks that they know'of, and there— 
how they manage it nobody knows, : 
but the result is certain—they catch *< 
them with their hands or knock them 
on the. head with their sticks; and 
will alw'uys produce you a respectablo 
dish at a few hours’ notice. 

About a couple of leagues below the 
Pic do Sancy, towards the west, one 
of the plateaux on the northern side 
of t lie valley assumes an exceedingly 
bold and regular appearance; it is 
called the Plateau de 1’Angle.—per¬ 
haps from its making, by an abrupt 
termination, the corner of two valleys; 
and it towers out like a promontory 
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at sea, soaring some four or five hun¬ 
dred feet above the bed of the river. 
Not very far from where this plateau 
is cut off—a mile or so—there is a 
bold cascade dashing over its side, 
and carrying off the superfluous 
waters of a pool and morass higher up 
in the bosom of the mountains. Here 
the basaltic precipice is hollowed out 
into a circling chasm, and over its 
black face rushes the impetuous 
stream upon a huge chaos of rocks 
and debris below, foaming and Hair¬ 
ing until it finds its way iuto the Dor 
far down in the valley at its foot. A 
few hundred feet to the westward of 
this cascade, and at the lowest part of 
the precipitous columnar cliff, burst 
forth several copious fountains of hot 
mineral waters, half-way to boiling 
boat when they leave their rocky cells, 
and ever keeping up the same degree 
both of heat and quantity. These 
are the springs which give celebrity to 
the place, and constitute the baths of 
Mont Dor. 

The Romans—those true u rerum 
domini ”—knew of the spot, as they 
did of most other good things within 
their wide empire; and they frequented 
these, springs so much that they 
erected over them a magnificent 
bathing establishment, and adorned 
the spot with a beautiful temple. In 
the midst of the present "village stand 
the remains of one and the other of 
their buildings; and thus the hydro¬ 
pathic system of the ancients is allied 
with the practice of the modem 
Academic de Moderate. No records 
of the. destruction, nor indeed of the 
existence, of this Roman watering- 
place have been preserved ; probably, 
the buildings fell into natural decay, 
ami during the middle ages were al¬ 
lowed to remain unrepaired and un¬ 
heeded. Only foundations, broken 
shafts of columns, cornices, capitals, 
and altars are now discernible; but 
they arc enough to add greatly to the 
interest of the locality. 

At Saint N cot a ire, two leagues further 
down the valley, and indeed at other 
spots in it, thermal sources not much 
inferior to those of Mont Dor are to be 
met with; the whole, district bears inti¬ 
mate evidence of its volcanic nature, 
and the rheumatic or dyspeptic invalid 
may hero got stewed or washed out. to 
Jiis full satisfaction and lasting benefit. 


The village of Mont Dor-les-Bains 

is, however, that which has been se¬ 
lected by the beau monde of France 
as one of their choicest places of re¬ 
sort ; and here public money has been 
added to the efforts of private specu¬ 
lation in order to render the batlis at 
once ample and commodious. Over 
the best sources is erected a large 
edifice, the. lower story of which is oc¬ 
cupied by halls, and bathing-rooms for 
every variety of medical purpose; 
while above are assembly-rooms, and 
the apartments of the Government 
physician. 

The distribution below is most con¬ 
venient. The water, after issuing from 
the rock, is conveyed by distinct chan¬ 
nels into numerous baths contained in 
small chambers on either side of a 
large central hall: while other con¬ 
duits take it to plunging and swim¬ 
ming baths, to douches, and to other 
medical contrivances. In the small 
single baths you receive the water 
piping hot from the rock, at about 
one, hundred degrees of Fahrenheit; 
ami you may lie there, boiling away— 
for a constant supply of the same na¬ 
tural water keeps running into and 
through your bath—for hours together, 
upon payment of a franc. The water 
costs nothing ; the building has been 
erected at the public expense, and the 
visitor therefore enjoys this luxury at 
a moderalc rate. For the poorer class 
of patients gratuitous baths are pro¬ 
vided ; and in fact the gifts of nature 
are here grudged to no one, but every 
man’s wants may be gratified in a 
•liberal manner. 

By four o'clock in the iqgfuing of a 
summer day, you may seen train of 
ghost-like beings winding along the 
"village, street, clad in the .simple attbe 
of a chemise, a blanket, and the eter¬ 
nal nightcap—lean, sallow-faced, or 
crippled mortals, who have had thp 
wise*, precaution to undress at home, 
and not being afraid of shocking the 
wood-nymphs from their propriety, 
sally forth to court the Goddess of 
Health. They congregate in a dark 
cellar-like chamber, round an ample 
and steaming pool, and then sink into 

it, to forget for a while all their pains 
and maladies, and to enjoy that inde¬ 
scribably delightful sensation of having 
the joints gently unscrewed and fresh 
oiled. Others, whose shoulders and 
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backs have known the pangs of lum- from Paris comes down for the season 
bago and acute rheumatism, arc put to cook: ending with fruits of many 
under one of the douches; and down kinds and cafe au lait .—that Contiuen 
«omes on them a discharge of the hot tal beverage which John Bull can no 
fluid as if from the hose of a fire- more imitate than he can the wines of 
engine, or as though shot out from the lihoneor the Rhine:—in short, 'tis 
some bursting steam-boiler. Away as good a breakfast as they could put 
fly the pains and troubles of Immunity; on the table at Verov's. .Dinner is 
the rickety machiue is put in order lor ready at six, and maintains its proper 
that day at least, and twenty-four superiority over the breakfast, both 
hours of peaceful enjoyment is the al- in the number of dishes and in the 
most invariable consequence. length of its service. The wines are 

Later on in the morning, the good, and the fruits delicious, for they 
fashionable visitors crawl forth to all come from Clermont — whence 
the baths ; but not so late that nine many a wagon-load of comestibles 
o’clock does not see them all safely is tugged weekly over the mountains 
housed again after their ablutions, to satisfy the exigencies of the fasti¬ 
shaving or curling away with might dious invalids ! 

and main to get ready lor a grand "Well: they gi\e you these two 
dejeuner. For here, as at Bath, not glorious spreads, your room, your 
only is it well to remember the in- light, your linen, and your attendance, 
ascription,— for fire francs a-day. 

“ ag/ffrov [itv udug” And how is this day passed? Why, 

but it 
seeing 

got up by all this early rising, and the only serious occupation is, to 
steaming, and washing, is doomed to forget ail care and to do nothing, 
be satisfied in a way fully worthy Alter rising from the breakfast table, 
of the, most refined French cuisine. parties are immediately formed lbr the 
In the village there are numerous promenade, or the distant excursion; 
hotels and boarding-houses, capable and, for the latter, some two or three 
of suiting the pockets and the wishes score of boys and girls are stationed 
of all the middling, and even of the on the Grande Place, each in charge 
lower classes of society:—blit there of an animal disguised with the name 
are three or four principal houses,— of a horse, which you hire lor the 
gnd especially two, reserved for the whole day, to go where, and liow far 
aristocracy; and here all the. elite, of you please, lbr the enormous sum of 
the visitors congregate. We wealthy tiro francs. It is true that the animal 
English may laugh at the moderate has neither symmetry nor blood, but 
expense ikr which this kind of thing it is the indigenous pony of these 
can be done in France, but we a re not mountains: it is a slow, sure-footed 
apt to grumble at it when w e find it beast, and it will carry you. up and 
suit our pockets ; and, therefore, take down the steepest hill-side with ex- 
witli you at once the description ol einplary patience and sagacity. Du 
tin ind of fare you are likely to meet not lose your own patience, however, if 
tvith here, and th amount of damage you mount one of them. They have no 
it. will do to your fortune. In th, trotting, nor galloping, nor any other 
large hotels, then, which are coniino- pace whatever in them, out of the 
dious houses, a vast number of bed- half-amble half-walk at which they 
rooms are provided for the guests, commonly proceed. But then, they 
and two good reception-rooms; besides know no belter food than mountain- 
an immense nalle-h-manger. Some grass, or the occasional luxury of 
sixty’or a hundred guests can be au- some chopped straw, and they will 
commodated in each house, and can follow you all round the village for a 
sit down at table together. Breakfast slice of bread held before tlieir noses, 
is served between nine and ten,—and Nevertheless they suit the country; 
ft glorious breakfast it is! Ail kinds of they accommodate the visitors ; and 
good things, which an old artiste there is not a spare liorse to be got 


would be advisable to add. T \ 1S a , CilslK ' ? 'f T“ - 

,, , - I)or-Ies-Bams; “a pleasing land ol 

pgwfia 6i fAsyiorov: ’ sleepy-head,'’ where every one follows 

that the appetite which is the bent of his own fancy, and wiiere 
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in the village by half-past ten, for in sympathy, and the gay quadrille is 
love or money. formed. At eight or nine o’clock the 

The day’s ramble ended, and dinner room is at its fullest; the village 
duly dismissed, every body—that is to minstrels are called iu—some half- 
say, every laxly who is any body at dozen violins, a clarionet, and a 
all—adjourns to the sa/fe dc reunion, cornet; the music, becomes louder, 
the large assembly-room built over the mazy waltz is danced, and the 
the baths. This is really a handsome enjoyment of the day is at its crown- 
well-arranged ball-room, full of ing point. 

mirrors, ottomans, and benches ; at llappy, happy days! still happier, 
one end is a billiard and card room, and still more delightful nights! No 
behind are rooms for robing. Here, trouble, no excess—health and chccr- 
upon the payment of a napoleon, fulness going hand-in-hand. The most 
you have the entree for tlm season ; refined society in France, and yet the 
and here the guests meet, more upon most simple and most unaffected; 
the terms of a large family than as good-humour amt politeness ruling all 
though they were strangers. Etiquette things: all calculated lor enjoyment, 
is relaxed ; every body knows every nought for disquietude ami regret! 
body. The elder men take to billiards At eleven o’clock it is understood 
ami dcartr ,—the graver ladies form that every body vacates the room; 
into little eateries; a younger one and, within half an hour after, not a 
goes to the. piano, a, circle is made, a sound is f<> he heard in the village, 
romance is sung; and then* as the. save the dash of the cascade, and the 
strain becomes lighter, the feet beat murmuring of the silvery Dor. 

I 1 II 1C COMPANY. 

Well: ’tis a motley assemblage Dor gs into tbe mind iu aat 
this ! The world is checkered here not distant. 

less than in the noisy and elegant True : the mountains increase iu 
capital; and man's peculiarities, man’s magnitude and grandeur as you ap- 
o.\ cell elides, and mail’s defects, follow proac.h them ; once within their lolly 
him even into the heart of these wild and austere recesses, and their sub- 
mountains, showing themselves in Jiniity makes itself felt. You arc 
these smaller groups, not less strongly brought into immodialc contact with 
than amid the, crowded streets of some of the mightiest works of the 
Paris! How should it be otherwise? Creator, and the mind expands ol 
Does not every one come hither to itself, unconsciously' and irresistibly, 
unbend, to throw off the stiff mask of till it becomes capable, of imbibing, 
metropolitan society for the momeut, of comprehending, and of enjoying 
and to became thouwlves natural the full magnificence of nature ! 
while they invoke, the aid of nature’s Hut does the courtier, yloes the 
healthy influence V The strict etiquette citizen lay aside his pack of habits, as 
of the Faubourg St (jormaiu may here well as iiis pack of cares, when he 
be safely laid aside awhile; and the becomes a temporary denizen of the 
inspirations of country life, the happy country V Would that it were so! He 
the delightful inspirations of youth, is cast iu a mould—his mind has beeu 
may be once more resumed. What a warped: his body requires moistening 
comfort, to be able to get out of the w ith the freshest and tbe earliest dews 
buckram and talfetas of the court, to of many an 1 ■incense-breathing morn,” 
put on one’s neglige, or one’s shooting- ere it can resume the full elasticity amjL 
jacket, and to keep company awhile joyous lightness of rustic activity; 
with no less cheerful companions than and his soul wants a long oblivion 
the songsters and the rangers of the of all conventional prcocccupalion, 
forest! Why it does one’s inmost all trouble and all intrigue, ere It can 
soul good to fly away from the din recover the tone and temper of younger 
and' turmoil, even of the pleasure- days. 

seeking Parisians, and to revert to tkc Now, T had been saying all this to 
simple, yet grand and expansive ideas myself, and should have gone on 
winch scenery such as this of Mont, moralising till the weary hour of noon, 
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perhaps; but while I was leaning over 
thedbalustrade of mv window, looking 

down into the Grande Place-Oh 

yes, to be sure! there is a Grande 
Place at Mont Dor-lcs-Bains, as well 
as at any other town, village, or city. 
Did you ever in your life hear or see 
any thing French to which the epithet 
of Grand had not been, by some means 
Or other, tacked on? From the Grand 
Monarque at the head of the Grande 
Armce of the Grande Nation , down to 
the Grand limonadier of the Grand 
Cafe of the Grande Place , it is all 
Grand. Oh, this villanous spirit of 
exaggeration! this attempt at the 
sublime so inevitably linked to the 

ridiculous!-Just so ! 1 was leaning 

over the balustrade of my window, 
which, from the third story of the 
tiotel, “ gave,” as they term it, into 
the Grande Place. Now it is one of 
the most delightful things imaginable, 
after you have indulged in your morn¬ 
ing’s ablutions, and have produced 
that indefinable lilac tint on your 
chin, which tells of easy shaving 
soap and a Rogers’s true old English 
razor, to don your shawl dressing- 
gown, and, having adjusted your 
bonnet grec towards the right side of 
your head, so as to allow the glossy 
curl to escape and hang pendant on 
the left; when all this is done, to 
“ light the browui cigar,” to put your¬ 
self in an elegant reclining posture 
between your opening jalousies , and, 
with both elbows resting ou the red 
velvet cushion that crowns the hard 
edge of the balustrade, to puff fortli 
light wreaths of blue vapour into the 
balmy air, and to sec the bathers 
come back from the baths. There yon 
may “.thinkdown hours to moments:” 
and so was it with myself; for I took 
my post at my window' by half-past 
f)ix, and at nine I was still there. 
Every now' ami then ivent forth my 
curling columu; then my eye would 
catch the glorious “ mountain-tops 
bathed in the golden light of morry ” 
then I would give a glance at sub¬ 
lunary things awhile, and speculate 
QO the moving animals below; then 
puff, and gaze, amT speculate again; 
and all that while be the happiest of 
men, in the absolute absence of any 
thing but perfect idleness. 

. You may say what you please, but 
docs the mind good to think of 


nothing at times; to let the impres¬ 
sions of passing events glide through 
the soul, and titillate the imagination, 
but to “ leave no trace behind.” Oh 
yes! this fairy dancing on the sands 
of life’s dull shore, is very pleasant 
occupation for a summer morn, and 
eke a summer eve. It is poetical, 
to say the least of it; and day-dreams 
may sometimes prove not less agree¬ 
able than those mysterious scenes of 
night, when the soul quits her corporeal 
shackles, and roams in pure fancy 
through the w'orld of thought, seeing 
sights of beauty, and scenes of para¬ 
disaical splendour, which the dull 
organs of bodily vision can never 
attain unto. Why! the happiest por¬ 
tion of my life is that which 1 have 
passed in the land of dreams: one 
third of my existence has bocn.spent 
there—and I have friends, and well- 
known fhces, and peaceful valleys, and 
blight streams, and strains of ethereal 
music, which arc still and ever vivid 
in my waking mind, but at night cull 
me to themselves, and wrap me in a 
state of enjoyment which certainly 
this poor weak body of mind never 
could be capable of experiencing. I 
have positively now, altogether new 
and unheard-of ideas—1 do not mean 
irrational ones, nor those phantas¬ 
magoric combinations that haunt tho 
diseased brains of sonic wretched 
mortals--but reasonable, possible, 
natural ideas of form and substance, 
which 1 am persuaded have their typos 
in some corner or other of the uni¬ 
verse, and which it may perhaps be 
hereafter my too happy destiny to 
witness, and to dwell amongst for ever 
and for aye. I would not oxchango 
my dreams for all the realities of-- 

“ Monsieur! veut-il dejeuner an 
salon?" said the slip-shod garqon of 
the hotel, tapping me on the shoul¬ 
der.' “The company have all taken 
tlicir seats, and I have kept a chair 
for Monsieur. Docs Monsieur prefer 
Burgundy or claret? Tho vin ordinaire. 
is not sufferable: au reste , here is 
the carte , and Monsieur lias only 
to choose.” 

“ ’Tis a reality, my friend, that I 
was not then exactly thinking of—but 
breakfast I must, and will. But just 
tell me, for a minute, where those 
people come from, that I sec down in 
the Place there, at that corner—the old 
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gentleman in nankeen, with the green 
shade over his eyes, anil the fat little’ 
dame by his side; and those young 
ladies at the door of the large hotel op¬ 
posite, and the spruce militaire there at 
the window, and that knot of men in 
long brown surtouts, one of whom is 
gesticulating so vehemently.” 

“Excuses, Monsieur, those gentle¬ 
men arc great politicians,” (grand 
again, thought 1!) “ and one of them 
is deputy for the Department—M. ilc 
Beauparler: he has just been voting 
against the Ministry, sir; he is a great 
friend ofM. Lafitte, sir; oh, sir! e'est 
le plus grand orate.ur de not re pays! 
You ought to hear him, sir. As for the 
young ladies, sir, they arc les Demoi¬ 
selles Leroy: it was their father that 
you were remarking just now—the old 
gentleman—very short-sighted, sir— 
he is immensely rich ; Ptirdi! guc 
sais-je ? " (here he shrugged* up his 
shoulders to his ears,) “ they say he has 
50,0000 francs a-year!— e'est assotn- 
mant! ” (here he shut his eyes and raised 
his nose at an angle of i'oriy-five de¬ 
grees.) “ (plant aux demoiselles , el/es 

sont ”-(he was evidently at a loss for 

an expression; so lu; extended his first 
two lingers to ids lips, closing tightly 
the others and his thumb, and then 
blew a kiss witli them to the winds.) 

Tap! tap! at the door. “Pierre! 
are you coming down, then ? they are 
asking for you every where! ” And the 
tightly girded, and somewhat ultius 
accincta, jUle.-de-chanibre. —a spruce 
lit tie black-eyed Auvergnale ,—tripped 
into the room. “ Excuses, rni/or! but 
Pierre is such a gossip!” “ My good 
girl, I will detain neither Pierre nor 
yourself: give me my coat, dust my 
room well, and now show me to the 
sal/e-a - manger.' ’ 

As good "luck would have it, Pierre 
had placed a chair for me next to 
Madame dcMirepoix, her husband was 
on the other side of his lady,—’twas 
impossible to be in better company. 
Opposite to mo was a venerable whitc- 
hairedmnstacliedgentleman, evidently 
a military man, and next to me was a 
lady, some fivc-and-forty, dr there¬ 
abouts, with a strong Spanish cast, of 
countenance and complexion, and her 
husband, a short thick-necked apo¬ 
plectic-looking man, by her side. The 
rest of the company, though various 
enoughiu their physiognomical aspect, 


were evidently persons of the upper 
ranks of society, and among them were 
several choice specimens of the best 
and oldest nobility of France. They 
seemed all to make one joyous family 
party, as if they lmd been relations 
rather than strangers; every body was 
langhing and chatting with his neigh¬ 
bour; they were plying their forks 
most vigorously, and the noise and 
bustle was excessive. 

“ What do you think of our baths?” 
said my lovely neighbour; “for of 
course you have already been im¬ 
mersed in, and hayo tasted the waters.” 
T humbly alleged the negative. 
“ Well! 1 declare this phlegmt Bri- 
lannif/uc is insupportable. Why, sir, 
we were at the bath-house before six 
this morning.” 

“ Had I but known it, Madame ”- 

“Ah, just so!” said the little 
apoplectic gentleman leaning across 
bis wife to me: “ Monsieur cst Anglais! 
e'est trls Inert, e'est tr'cs bien! Monsieur, 
you do us great honour to come to 
visit this savage wilderness. But 
royez-vous , you would have done 
much better to have stopped at Paris'; 
there's nothing here, sir—absolutely 
nothing! What are these mountains? 
Bare rocks! forests, indeed, there arc; 
but there arc forests everywhere. Give 
me, sir, the Foret de Montmorency, 1 
even the Bois de Boulogne; and for 
rocks, 1 wish for nothing better than 
the Roelier de Cancalc.” (Here he 
rubbed liis hands excessively, and 
looked round the table fur a smile at 
Mu* bon-mot.') 

“ M. Bouton will pardon me,” ob¬ 
served the old officer, “ but if lie had 
travelled all ovor Europe as I have 
done, he would not wonder at the 
desire to change an cvery-dav scene 
for something new. When our corps 
d'armec was traversing the Mont St 
Bernard, I assure you I never felt the 
slightest regret at having quitted 
Paris:—we could have gone onto the 
end of the world with the spirits we 
then were in. It was the same in the 
Pyrenees:—for more reasons than one 
I was extremely sorry when we had to 
quit Parnpeluiia for Bayonne”—atftd 
the old gentleman sighed, and looked 
wistfully up at the ceiling, as though 
many a painful recollection came 
across his mind at that moment. 

“Which are the finer mountains 
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sir,” was my inquiry—“ the Pyrenees We engage you, sir, for the whole of 
or these of Auvergne V ” this very day : our husbands”- 

“You can hardly draw a comparison “1 thought, Madame, that these 
between them,” he replied. “ There ladies were all alone here.” 

Is vast extent., width, and height in “ Ah !—our husbands, <;a va satis 
the Pyrenees, and a certain degree of dire! —but gentlemen of that kind do 
savage horror about them, which you nothing else than play billiards all the 
do not feel even amidst the Alps:— morning." 

they partake of the nature both of “ It. is only the young and the gal- 
France and Spain :—they are unlike lant,” here interposed Madame de 
any mountains 1 know of. But for Mirepoix “ that dare to face our 
all this, sir, do not allow yourself to forests.—You shall teach us all some 
hold a poor opinion of these heights of English as v e ride along: I could 
Mont Dor: yon will find here, scope give, any thing to master your barha- 
and exercise for all your enthusiasm, rous language :—you have only one 
all your love of the picturesque. An 1 musical word in it— moonlight .” 
you fond of shooting and hunting?— Now, 1 know not what there, was in 
well, then, if you n ere to remain the.promineiationof Madame de Mire- 
hero during September and October, poix, blit though the word had never 
braving the early snows uhich come before entered into my imagination as 
upon these mountains even in an- any thing but one of the most oom- 
tumn, you would have your choice monplace of our vocabulary, there 
of all animals from the wolf to the was a witchery in the sound as it 
chcvreuil and the, hare, and of all flowed forth from her swelling lips 
birds from the eagle to the partridge, that riveted mv attention, and set my 
There are plenty of snipes on these imagination on tire. ’Tis the, same 
bills.” with French :—how refined and how 

“ M. le Baron de Brctonvilie,” said mellow soever maybe the utterance of 
Madame, Bouton, “ do not go to tempt the most, polished courtier of France, 
the English gentleman to any of your of the, most learned academician of 
hare-brained expeditions : lie is come the Institute, there is sometimes a rich 
here to enjoy the baths:—he is a pouting sound, a sort of velvety and 
victim to the spleen : he. must he, oily intonation, that distinguishes the 
danced and talked and bathed into speech of the women of high birth 
good health, and a little vivacity first such as I never heard in any other 
of all. When we all leave the baths, country. It is not to be defined : but 
we will give him permission to stop whoso has drunk in tlie golden tones 
behind with you, and you may kill all of such a syren, will know what, T 
the game you can find. At present mean. Moonlight! yes,’tis a pleasing 
we want a cavalier for our expedition : word, by its signification and its asso- 
there is Madame d’Arlincourt, and dated ideas, if not by its-own innate 
Madame deTonrzel, and ilieDiiehesse harmony: yes; i have learned the full 
de.Vmivillicrs, and Madame de Mire- influence and sweetness of moonlight, 
poix there, on your right—why these whether in the#summer ..woodland or 
ladies are all here by themselves ; they in the wintry cloister; true, there is 
want a cavalier this very morning, both music and poetry, ay and sonie- 
Figurez-vous , Monsieur! ” and the lady thing else, in moonlight, 
turned towards me—" we want some- “I agree to the thing, Madame la 

body to come and find onr ponies for Marquise, if not to the sound; nothing 
us, and to take rare of our shawls, could be more beautiful than the latter 
and to cany our books, and our stools, as you have pronounced it, except the 
and positively, with the exception of reality, amidst, these mountains and 
two officers who are at the other these retired deep-green glades.” 
hotel, 1 do not know whom to ask. “ Nous le verrons, pout etre.” 

TUB FOREST. 

All the great valleys that branch doubt, filled with impenetrable forests: 
out. from the sides of the volcanic gloomy wildernesses, thick as those 
ebaiu of Auvergne were once,, no of American wilds, where scarcely the 
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light of tlie sun could penetrate, and 
tenanted only by the wolf, the boar, 
the boar, and the stag. Now these 
forests have disappeared from the 
eastern and western skirts of the chain, 
and are to be found in primitive ln«- 
uriance only in the centre, where civi¬ 
lisation and the destroying stop of 
man have not made their way. Here 
the original forest is still to be seen in 
all its pride ; untouched, nut rimmed, 
unheeded by man: full of-all its sub¬ 
lime grandeur—solemn, vast, and mys¬ 
terious as forests have, ever been; 
sobering, soothing, and beautiful as 
forests will ever lie. In some of the 
valleys the trees are principally of the 
deciduous kind ; enormous oaks, and 
chestnuts, and beeches, filling up the 
vacant space loft bv the granitic walls 
on either side: but in t he higher re¬ 
gions of the. mountainous district, in 
tin* more hidden recesses of the hills, 
they arc all of the silver-fir species, 
ami they attain a luxuriance of growth 
not to be imagined but by those who 
have studied this, the noblest of the 
whole Iribo of pines. Here forests 
occur, leagues np< n leagues in extent, 
tilling up wide and winding valleys; 
running out upon the elevated pla¬ 
teaux of the mountains; and wrapping 
the whole country in gloomy majesty. 
You may ride day after day through 
these intricate sylvan see,nes, and never 
cross the track of a human being: or 
you may emerge from the depth of the 
wood, at some unexpected turn of a 
valley, upon a delightful little farm or 
village in a green glade of welcome 
verdure ; and you may there, witness 
the extreme simplicity of the hardy 
mountaineers. Still higher up on the 
hills, and on the vast pasture grounds 
that reach up to tlicir summits, along 
the gently descending plateaux, 
occurs the birch, luxuriating in the 
cold exposure of its habitation as 
though it were in Siberia instead of 
France : and ever and anon, whether 
high up or low down the sides of the 
hills, yon will find the box and the 
juniper bushes flourishing in perennial 
perfection. 

It is curious to see the enormous 
size to which the silver-fir will here 
attain. Sometimes this tree rises with 
the utmost regularity—sending out its 
branches at equal intervals, tier above 
tier—itself tapering upwards, and each 


circle of branches decreasing in dia¬ 
meter until a hundred and fifty feet 
are gained. The stems of some of 
these giants of the forest arc eighteen 
feet in circumference at the height of 
a man from the ground, and their 
lower branches w'ouhl of themselves 
form trees such as many a trim and 
well-kept- park could never boast of. 
At other times the original tree will 
have met with an accidental fracture 
when young, and after going up twenty 
or thirty feet from the ground, as an 
immense, wooden column, will throw 
out three or lbjir other trees from its 
summit, which will all shoot up parallel 
to each other into the air and form a 
little forest of themselves. Very fre¬ 
quently, however, it happens that the 
tree, has been contorted in its early 
grmvth, and then broken afterwards : 
in such cases it seems to have forgot¬ 
ten its nature completely, and to have 
gone mad in its spirit of increase ; for 
it Huns and forces itself into the 
strangest convolutions and intricacies 
of form. It. becomes like a short 
stunted oak, or a thickly knotted 
thorn : or it might sometimes be mis¬ 
taken for a willow, at others for a 
cedar—for any tiling but one of the 
same species as the stately spire, of 
wood Unit soars up into the heaven 
close by its side. 

When the tree becomes quite dead, 
blasted by lightning, or injured by 
the attacks of animals at its base, it 
does not therefore lose all its beauty; 
for it becomes immediately covered, 
with a peculiar gray lichen of great 
length and luxuriance; occupying 
every branch and twig of the. dead 
tree, and clothing it, as it, were, with 
a second but a new kind of foliage. 
This lichen will sometimes hang down 
from the branches in strings of weep¬ 
ing vegetation to the length of five 
feet and more. Yott may sometimes 
ride under the living tree where this 
parasitical foliage is mixed with the 
real covering of the boughs, forming 
the most anomalous, and yet the most 
picturesque of contrasts. 

Ln forests of this kind, the under¬ 
growth of brushwood of every variety 
is exceedingly abundant and beautiful: 1 
every woodland shrub is to be found*)’ 
there—the hazel especially—and the 
thickets thereby formed are quite im¬ 
penetrable. As the older and larger 
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““'Vji^d (w in etary Variety pf 
pbeitfen-r-presenttug a picture 
ifion, the'effect of. which is at 
‘id, ajidntlast 
But wherever 
a> there alpxuriant growth 
, ofjnoss succeeds: a little peat-bed 
ferms 4taelf underneath; generations 
%fter generations of.mossos and watery 
plants succeed one another; and in 
time the prostrate trunk is entirely 
buried under a r bright-green bed, soft 
>as down, but treacherous to the foot as 
a quicksand. Often way the wanderer 
; &nid these wild glades think to throw 
himself on oae of these inviting 
couches; and, boundingon to it,he sinks 
five or six feet through moss awl weed 
and ciirty peat, till his descent is stop¬ 
ped A by the skeleton of the vast tree 
that lies beneath. Wild flowers grow 
atl around: and every spot of ground 
that will produce them, is covered in 
*tho summer season with the tempting 
lfttle red strawbeny, or the wild rasp¬ 
berry, or the blushing rose. Above 
«ll, still keep peering, in solemn and 
‘ Interminable array, the vast monarchs 
of the wood, the stately and elegant 
silver-firs. 

When yon attempt to leave the 
forests and advance towards the upper 
grounds, you commonly find yonrself 
Stopped by a precipitous wall of basal¬ 
tic columns, ranging from sixty to 
seventy feet in height in one unbroken 
shaft, and forming a vast barrier for 
miles and miles in length. In some 
places, these gray basaltic walls come 
circling round, and constitute an im¬ 
mense natural theatre, sombre and 
grandmas the forest itself. No sound 
& there heard save the dashing of a 
distant cascade, or the wind in deep 
symphony rushing through the slow- 
waving tops of the trees. Below is a 
Cfrpet of the most lively green, varic- 

S ated with turfs of wiki flowers and 
•uits—one of nature’s secret, yet 
choicest gardens. Through the midst 
trickles a silvery stream, coming you 
kipw not whence, but musical in its 
course, and soon losing itself in the 
thick underwood that borders the spot 
^ wi’aroupd^^eh is the Salle deMira- 
^>eatt—qn^Buthe loveliest of the many 
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feVoty hidiagrplaces of these sublime 
forests. 1 , 

The feathered tenants of those 
woods are mqstly birds of prey, or at 
all events such as* the raven, the jay, 
the pio, and others which" can cither 
defeud themselves against, or escape 
from, the falcons that consider these 
solitudes as their own especial domains. 
The voices of few singing-birds are to 
be heard; they have taken refuge 
nearer the habitations of man: < but the 
hooting of the owl, the beating of the- 
woodpecker, and the screaming of kites 
and hawks, are all the living sounds 
that proceed here from the air. lled- 
deer, wolves, wild-boars, roebucks, 
and foxes, are the denizens of these 
forests and these mountains: there is 
room here for them all to live at their 
ease; and they abound. No one with 
a good barrel and a sure aim, ever en¬ 
tered these forests in vain; liis burden 
is commonly more than he can carry 
home. It. is in fact a glorious country 
for the sportsman; for the lower 
rauges of the hills abound in hares, 
the cultivated grounds have plenty of 
partridges and quails, and the forests 
are tenanted as has been seen. He 
who can content himself with liis gun 
or his rod—for the streams are full of 
trout—may here pass a golden age, 
without a thought for the morrow, 
without a desire unfulfilled. 

Certainly, if I wished to retire from 
the world and lead a life of philosophic 
indifference, not altogether out of the. 
reach of society when I wanted it, 
these hills and these forests of 
Auvergne, and the Mont Dor, would 
be the spots 1 should select. The mind 
here would become attuned to the 
grand harmonies of nature’s own 
making; here, philosophy might be 
cultivated in good earnest; here, books 
might be studied and theories digested, 
without interruption and with inward 
profit. Here, a man might cultivate 
hotli science and art, and lie might 
become again the free and happy 
being which, until he betook himself 
to congregating in towns, lie was 
destined to be. Yes! when I do with¬ 
draw from this world’s vanities and 
troubles, give mo forests and moun¬ 
tains like those of Mont Dor. 
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Toe ’ pugnacity of Irishmen has 
gcjsyn into a proverb* until, in the be¬ 
lief ot. many, a genuine Milesian, is 
never’ at peace but when fighting. 
With certain nations, certain habits are 
inseparably associated as peculiarly 
characterising them. Tims, in vulgar 
apprehension, the Frenchman dances, 
the German smokes, the Spaniard sere¬ 
nades; and on all hands it is agreed 
that the Irishman fights. Naturally 
bellicose, his practice is pugnacious: 
antagonism is Ills salient ana distinc¬ 
tive quality. Born in a squabble, he 
dies i» a shindy: in his cradle lie 
squeals a challenge; his latest groan is 
a sound of defiance, Pike anil pistol 
are manifest in his well-developed 
bump of combativcnOHS ; his name is 
eight, there can be no mistake about 
if. From highest to lowest — in the 
peer and the bog-trotter,"the inherent 
propensity breaks forth, more or less 
modified by station and education. 

Be its expression parliamentary or 
popular, in Doimybrook or .St Ste¬ 
phen's, out it, will. “ Show me the 
mail who’ll tread on my coat!” shouts 
ragged Pat, nourishing his shillelagh 
as lie hurls his dilapidated garment 
on the shebeen-house floor. From 
his seat in the senate, a joint of the 
“ 'lail" intimates, in more polished 
but equally intelligible phrase, his in¬ 
clination for n turn upon the turf. 
Wherever blows are rite, Hibernia’s 
sons appear; in big tights or little 
wars tin*, shamrock gleams in the 
van. No matter the cloth, so 
long as the quarrel be there. Jn 
Austrian white, or Spanish yellow, or 
Prussian blue, — even in the blood- 
coloured Ureoks of Gallia’s legions, but 
especially, and preferred above all, in 
the “ old red rag” of the British 
grenadier, have Irishmen displayed* 
their valour. And on the list of heroes 
whom the Green Isle lias produced, a 
proud and prominent place is justly 
held by that gallant corps, the'Ran¬ 
gers of Cohuauglit. 

Those of onr civilian readers to whom 
the word “Ranger” is more sugges¬ 
tive of bushes and kangaroos, or of 


London parks-asnd pribeeS bf4fcb|^f|Jfe 
than of parades atia* T- 


referred to pftg#'4S> of’the Army M 
They will there find something tp tty' * 
following effect 
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The Harp and Crown. 

“ Quis Scjjarnhib? ” 

The Sphinx, “ Egypt.” 
“Talaverft.” “ Busaco.” 

“ Fuentes d’Opovc.” 

“Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

“ Badajoz.” “ Salamanca.” 

“ Vittoria.” 

“ Nivelle.” “Ortlies." > 

“ Toulouse.” m 

“ Peninsula.” 


There is a forest of well-won 1 aftrels 
iu tins dozen of names.' They form a, 
proud J ilazon for any corps, and onty 1 
that might satisfy the 'most covetous 
of honour. But of all men in the 
world, old soldiers are the hardest to * 
content. They are patented grunt* 
biers. Napoleon-knew it, and cliria- * 
timed bis rieille garth his grngnards: 
tough and true us steel, they yet would 
have thrtr growl. Now the lads’ of, 
the Eighty-Eighth, haviug proved' 
themselves better men even than the 
veteran guards of the Corsican corpo¬ 
ral, also claim the grumbler’s privi¬ 
lege, setting forth sundry griefs and 
grave causes of complaint. They are 
not allowed the w’ord ** Pyrenees” upon 
their colours, although, at the tight of 
that name, they not only were present, 
but rendered good service:—whilst fin* 
Waterloo many a man got ‘a modal 
who, during the whole battle, was 
scarce within boom of cannon. Dm*- 
ing more than four years of long ■ 
marches, short commons, severe barer** 
ships, and frequent lighting, the gene-, 
ral commanding the third division— . 
the fighting division, as it was called 
—viewed the Counanghters with dis- , 
like, even stigmatised them as eon** 
tinned marauders, and recommended ^ 
none of their officers for,promotion, , 
although many greatly dm^jiguished j 
themselves, and some, — the braVO ' 
Mackie, at Ciudad Rodrigo, for in- 
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/stance—successfully led forlorn-hopes. 
& llpally, passing over the ‘old sore of 
r japn-decoration for Peninsular services, 
iSncc that, common to many regi- 
*“»rt£nts, is at last abqut to be healed, 
-—Mr Robinson, the biographer of Sir 
Thomas Picton, has dared, in order to 
vindicate the harsh and partial conduct 
t>£ his liero, to cast dust upon 'the 
facings of tliebrave boys of Connaught. 
* It need hardly be said that they have 
found defenders. Of these, the most 
decent is.Lieutenant Grattan, formerly 
, an officer of the Eighty-eighth, and 
who, after milking a vigorous stand, in 
the pages of a military periodical, 
against the calumniators of his old 
corps, has brought up liis reserves and 
come to its support in a book of his own. 

! Hit volumes, however, arc not devoted 
-to mere controversy, lie has under¬ 
stood that he should best state the 
case, establish the merits, aud con¬ 
found the enemies of his regiment, 
by a faithful narrative of his and its 
adventures, triumphs, and sufferings. 
Thus, whilst he has seized the opportu¬ 
nity to deal out some hard knocks to 
those who have blamed the conduct 
(nonehave everiiupugncd the courage) 
of the Connaught Hangers, he has pro¬ 
duced an entertainingbook, thoroughly 
Irish in character, where the ludicrous 
and the, horrible, the rollicking and 
the slaughtering, mingle and alternate. 
Even when most indignant, good hu¬ 
mour ami a love of fun peep through 
his pages. His prologue or preamble, 
entitled “ An Answer to some attacks 
in Robinson’s Life of Picton,” although 
redolent ofslugs in a sawpit,” is full 
of the national humour. “ Frequently,” 
Mr Robinson has asserted, “ just before 
going into battle, it would be found, 
upon inspection, that one-half of the 
JEighty-eighth regiment were without 
^ammunition, having acquired a per¬ 
nicious habit of exchanging*the car¬ 
tridge for aguardiente t Aiu\ substituting 
in their places pieces of wood, cut and 
colonw'd to resemble them.” Such 
%hings ha ve been heard of, even in very 
well-regulated 'regiments, as the cx- 
C-hafegc of powder and ball for brandy 
ilnd other creature comforts ; but it is 
very unlikely that the practice should 
’have prevailed to any thing like the 
<«extent here set down, in a British 
army in active service and under 
^Wellington's command, and the art¬ 


fully prepared quaker-cartridges in¬ 
crease the improbability of the state¬ 
ment. Lieutenant Grattan scouts the 
talc as a base fabrication, lashes out 
in fine style at its propagator, and 
claims great merit for the olficers 
who taught their men to beat the best 
troops iu the world with timber am-f 
munition. He puts forward a more 
serious refutation b} T a string of cer¬ 
tificates from men amt officers of all 
ranks who served with him in tho 
Peninsula, and who strenuously repel 
the charge as a malignant calumny. 

It was, at the close of the campaign 
of 1809, that .the historian of the (’on- 
naught Rangers, then a newly com¬ 
missioned youngster, joined, within a 
march of Badajoz, the first battalion 
of his regiment. The palmy and ■tri¬ 
umphant days of the British army in 
the Peninsula could then hardly he 
said to have begun. Trim, they had 
had victories*; the hard-earned one of 
TnJavorn had been gained only three, 
months previously, but the general 
aspect of things was gloomy and dis¬ 
heartening. The campaign had been 
one of much privation and fatigue; 
rations were insufficient, quarters un¬ 
healthy, and Wellington's little army, 
borne on the muster-rolls as- thirty 
thousand men, was diminished one- 
third by disease. The Portuguese, 
who numbered nearly as many, were 
raw and untried troops, scarce a man 
of whom had seen tire, and little reli¬ 
ance could be placed upon them. In 
spite of Lord Wellington’s judhious 
and reiterated warnings, the incom¬ 
petent and conceited Spanish generals 
risked repeated engagements, in which 
their armies—numerous enough, hut 
Ill disciplined, ill aimed, aud half- 
starved—were crushed and extermi¬ 
nated. The French side of the medal 
presented a very different picture. 
Elated by their German victories, 
their swords yet red with Austrian 
blood, Napoleon's liest troops-aud 
ablest marshals burned southwards, 
sanguinely anticipating, upon the 
fields of the Peninsula, ail easy con¬ 
tinuation of tlieir recent ■ triumphs. 
Three hundred and sixty thousand 
men-at-arms—French, Germans, Ita- 
litms, Poles, even Mamelukes—spread 
themselves) over Spain, occupied her 
towns, and invested her fortresses. 
Ninety thousand soldiers, under Mas- 
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sena, “ Tenfant cheri de la Victoire.f 
composed the so-called “ array of Por¬ 
tugal,” intended to expel from that 
country, if not to annihilate, the En¬ 
glish leader and liis small but resolute 
band, who, undismayed, awaited the 
coining storm. In the ever-memor- 
•ablc linos of Torres Vedras, the legions 
of Buonaparte met a' atom and effec¬ 
tual dike to their torrout of headlong 
aggression. Upon the happy selection 
and able defence of those celebrated 
positions, were based the salvation of 
the Peninsula and the subsequent 
glorious progress of the British arms. 
Whilst referring to them, Mr Grattan 
seizes the opportunity to enumerate 
the services rendered by the army in 
Spain. “The invincible men,” he 
says, “ who defended those lines, aided 
no doubt by Portuguese and Spanish 
soldiers, afterwards fought lor a period 
of four years, during which time they 
never suffered one defeat; ami from 
the first commencement of this gigantic 
war to its final and' victorious termi¬ 
nation, the Peninsular army fought, and 
won nineteen pit.lied battles, and in¬ 
numerable, combats; they made or 
sustained ten sieges, took four great 
fortresses, twice expelled the French 
from Portugal, preserved Alicant, 
Carthagena, Cadiz,and Lisbon; they 
killed, wounded, and took about two 
hundred thousand enemies, and the 
bones of forty thousand British soldiers 
lie scattered on the plains and moun¬ 
tains of the Peninsula.” And there¬ 
upon our friend, the Connaugliter, 
hursts out into indignation that war¬ 
riors who did such deeds, and, on fif¬ 
teen different occasions received the 
thanks of parliament, should ha\e 
been denied a medal for their services. 
Certainly, when men who went through 
the whole, or the greater part, of those 
terrible campaigns, which they began 
as commissioned officers, are now 
seen holding no higher than a lieu¬ 
tenant’s rank, one cannot but recog¬ 
nise their title to some additional re¬ 
compense, and marvel that the modest 
and well-pier i tod badge they claim 
should so long have been refused them. 
Mr Grattan puts much of the blame 
of such refusal at the door of the Duke 
•of Wellington. Not that he is usually 
a depredator of his former leader, of 
■whose military genius and great 
achievements he ever speaks with 


respect amounting to veneration. But 
he does not hesitate to accuse him of 
having sacrificed his (rid followers and 
friends to his- own vanity, which petty 
feeling, he maintains, made the Duke 
desire that the only medal granted for 
the war against Napoleon, should be 
given for the only victory in which 
he beat the Emperor in person. We 
believe that many Peninsular officers, 
puzzled to account for the constant 
and seemingly causeless refusal of the 
coveted decoration, hold the same' 
opinion with Mr Grattan., We es¬ 
teem it rather plausible than sound. 
The names of Wellington and Wa¬ 
terloo would not the less be immor¬ 
tally associated because a cross bearing 
those of Peninsula and Pyrenees, 
or any other appropriate legend, shone 
upon the liveasts of that “old Spanish 
infantry," of whom the Duke always 
spoke with affection and esteem, and 
to whom he unquestionably is mainly 
indebted for the wealth, honours, and 
fame which, for more than thirty years, 
lie has tranquilly enjoyed. Moreover, 
we cannot credit such selfishness on 
the purl of such a man, or believe that 
he, to v limn a grateful sovereign and 
country decerned every recompense 
in tlieir power to bestow, would be so 
thankless to the men to whose sweat 
and blood hemainly owed his success-— 
to men who bore, him, it may truly be. 
said, upon their shoulders, to the 
highest pinnacle of greatness a British 
subject can possibly attain. Waterloo 
concluded the war: its results were, im¬ 
mense, the conduct of the troops en¬ 
gaged heroic; but when we compare 
the amount of glory there gained with 
the renown accumulated during six 
rears' warfare—a renown undimmed 
1>y a single reverse.;—still more, when 
we contrast the dangers and hardships 
of onc-sliort campaign, however, brift 
liant, with those of half-a-dozen long 
ones crowded with battles aud sieges, 
we must admit that if the victors of 
La Belle Alliance, nobly earned their 
medal, the veterans of Salamanca and 
Badajoz, Viltoriu and Toulouse, leave 
a threefold claim to a similar regard. 
They have long been unjustly deprived 
of it, anil nmv comparatively few re-* 5 
main to receive the tardily-accorded* 
distinction. » 

The first action to which Mr Grat¬ 
tan refers, as having himself taken 
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share Iu, is that of J3usaco. The 
Dame is familiar to every body, but 
yet, of all the Peninsular battles, it is 
perhaps tKc one of which least is 
generally known. It was not a very 
bloody fight—the loss iu killed and 
Wounded having‘been barely seven 
per cent of the numbers engaged; 
Still it was a highly important one, as 
testing llio quality of the Portuguese 
* levies, upon which much depended. 
Upon the whole,they behaved pretty 
well, although they committed one or 
lfi two awkward blunders, and one of their 
militia regiments took to flight at the 
first volley fired by their own friends. 
Mr Grattan docs not usually set him¬ 
self up as a historical authority with 
respect to battles, except in matters 
pertaining to his own regiment or 
brigade, and which came under his own 
Observation. Nevertheless, concern¬ 
ing Busaco, he speaks boldly out, and 
•assorts bis belief that no correct report 
■of the action exists in print. Napier 
deriyes his account of it frqin Colonel 
Waller, whose statement is totally 
incorrect, and has been expressly con¬ 
tradicted by various officers (amongst 
others, by General King) who fought 
that day with Piclon’s division. 
Colonel Napier’s strong partiality to 
the light division sometimes prevents 
his doing full justice to Other portions 
of the arnty. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, any error he has fallen into, 
arises from his being misinformed, 
lie himself was far away to the left, 
fighting with his own corps, and 
could know nothing, from personal 
observation, of the proceedings of 
Pieton’s men.. Opposed to a very 
superior force, including sonic of the 
best rcgiipents of the'whole French 
army, they had their hands full; and 
|hc Eighty-eighth, especially, covered 
ithem^clves with glory. At one time, 
the Kangdi's had not only the French 
fire to endure, but qjso that of the 
‘Eighth Portuguese, whose ill-directed 
volleys crossed their line of march. An 
officer sent to warn the Seuhores of 
the paisehief they did, received, before 
he Qppld fulfil liis mission, a French 
an (^Portuguese bullet, and the Eighth 
continued their reckless discharge. 
(►But no cross-fire oould daunt the men 
of Connaught. “ Puslf , home to the 
muzzle!” was the word of their gal¬ 
lant lieutenant-colonel, Wallace; and 


pus’ll home they did, totally routing 
their opponents, and nearly destroy¬ 
ing the French Thirty-sixth, a pet 
battalion of the Emperor’s. Stimulus 
was not wanting; Wellington stood 
by, and, with his staff and several 
generals, watched the charge. The 
Eighty-eighth were greatly outnum¬ 
bered, and Marshal Beresford, their 
colonel, “expressed some uneasiness 
when lie saw his regiment about to 
plunge into this unequal contest. 
But when they were mixed with 
Iiegmor’s division, apd putting them 
to flight down .the hill, Lord Welling¬ 
ton, tapping Borcsfordon the shoulder, 
said to him, ‘ Well Beresford, look at 
them now!’” And when the work 
was done, and the fight over, Wel¬ 
lington rode up to Colonel Wallace, 
and seizing him warmly by the hand, 
said, “Wallace,, I never i\itnessed a 
more gallant charge than that made 
by your regiment! ” Beresford spoke 
to several of the men by name, and 
shook the officers' hands ; and even 
Pic.lon forgot his prejudice against 
the regiment, whom lu; had once 
designated as the “ Connaught foot¬ 
pads,” and expressed himself satisfied 
with their conduct. Many of the men 
shed tears of joy. So susceptible are 
soldiers to praise aud kindness, and 
so easy is it by a few well-timed 
nurds to repay their toils aud perils, 
and renew their store of confidence 
and hope. And numerous were the 
occasions during the Peninsular con¬ 
test when they needed all the encou¬ 
ragement .that could be given them. 
After Busaco, u lien blockaded in the 
lines of Torres Vedras, their situation 
was far from agreeable. The wet 
season set in, and their huts, roofed 
villi heather—a pleasant shelter when 
the sun shone, but very ineffectual to 
resist autumnal rains'—became unten¬ 
able. Every device was' resorted to 
for the exclusion of the deluge, but in 
vain. Fortunately, the French were 
in a still worse plight. In miserable, 
cantonments, short of provisions and 
attacked by disease, the horses died, 
and the men deserted ; until, on. the 
14th November, Masscna broke up 
Ins camp, and retired upon Santarem. 
The Anglo-Portugucse army made a 
corresponding movement into more 
comfortable quarters, and rumours 
were abroad of an approaching en-‘ 




garment; but it did not take place, 
and a period of comparative relaxa¬ 
tion succeeded one of severe' hardship 
and arduous duty. Men and .officers 
made the most of the holiday. There 
was never auy thing of the martinet 
about the Duke, lie was not the 
man to harass with unnecessary and 
vexatious drills, or rigidly to enforce 
unimportant rules. Those persons, 
whether military or Otherwise, who 
consider a strictly regulation uniform 
as essential to the composition of a 
British soldier, as a stout heart and 
a strong arm, and who. stickle for a 
closely buttoned jacket, a stiff stock, 
and the due allowance of pipc-chiv, 
would have been somewhat scanda¬ 
lised, could they have beheld the 
equipment of Wellington’s army in 
the Peninsula. Air (irattan gives a 
comical account of the various fantas¬ 
tical fashions syid conceits pfcvalcnt 
amongst the officers. u Provided, -1 
he says, “ we brought our men into 
the field well-appointed, and with 
sixty rounds of good ammunition each, 
lie (tlieDuke)ne'cr looked to sec; whe¬ 
ther their trousers were black, blue, 
or grey ; and as to ourselves, we 
miglit be rigged out in all the colours 
of the rainbow, if we fancied it.” 
The officers, especially the. young 
subs, availed themselves largely of 
this judicious laxity, and the result 
was a medley of costume, rather pie- 


prisoner. i^nd three years later, 
when Mr Grattan and a party of Iris 
comrades landed in England, in all 
the glories of velvet waistcoats, dang-' 
ling Spanish buttons of gold and sil¬ 
ver, and forage caps of fabulous mag¬ 
nificence, they could hardly fancy 
that they belonged to the same ser¬ 
vice as thered-coaied,white-breeched, 
black-gaitered gentlemen of Ports¬ 
mouth'garrison. 

The embarkation, of the British ’ 
army, which in the summer of 1810 
was deemed imminent both in Eng¬ 
land and the Peninsula, and con-- 
sidered probable by Lord Liverpool 
himself, was no longer thought of 
after Busaeo, save by a few “of those 
croaking gentlemen, who, in camps as 
in council-houses, view every thing 
through smoked spectacles. Rein¬ 
forcements, both English amlSpauish, 
readied the lilies of Torres Vodrus, 
which Wellington continued to 
strengthen, and Mussena dared not 
attack. The accession of General 
Drouet’s corps increased the army of 
the Prince of Essling to upwards of 
70,000 men. llis cavalry, too, was 
twice as strong as that of the British; 
but, notwithstanding tins superiority, i 
and the desire which he must have 
felt to retriev e his fame, tarnished by 
the repulse at Busaeo, and by his 
fruitless movement on the lines of 
Lisbon, MaSseua remained inert, in 


tmvsque than military. Braided front, of the man whom Napoleon’s 
coats, long hair, plumed hats, and Mouiteur contemptuously designated 
large mustaches, were amongst the as the “Sepoy General.” Spring 
least of the eccentricities displayed, approached without either army assn- 
in a curious spirit of contradiction, ining the ollensive, until, on the 5th 
the infantry adopted brass spurs, of March 1811, the French began 
anticipatory, perhaps, of their promo- their retreat from Portugal, closely 
tion to field-officers’ rank; and, bear- followed up by Wellington. There 
ing in mind, that, “there is nothing was little difficulty in tracing them:, 
like leather, exhibited themselves in they left a broad trail of blood and * 
ponderous over-alls, a la lhtujroisc , desolation. With bare blade, and 
topped and strapped, and loaded blazing brand, they swept across tlie 
down the side with - buttons and land; church and convent, town and' 
elmius. One man, in his rage for village, the farm and the cottage, • 
singularity, took the tonsure, shaving were given to the fiames; on the 
theliairolf the crown of his head; and most frivolous pretexts, often'without 
Another, having covered his frock- one, women,^ children, and unarmed 
coat with gold tags and lace, was men were barbarously murdered; 
furiously assaulted by a party ol“ Por- and many a Portuguese lost his life for 
tugucse sharpshooters, who, seeing refusing to point out treasures which 
him in the midst" of the enemy’s rifle- existed only in the imagination of , 
men, whither his headlong courage the fierce and greedy Frenchman? 
had led him, mistook him for a French Enraged at the dearth or provisions, 
general, and insisted upon making him of which they stood in great need,,, 
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and which had been every-where re¬ 
moved or destroyed, the retreating 
army abandoned themselves to friglifc- 
ftd cruelties and excesses. All along 
the line of march, the pursuers found 
piles of bodies, groups of murdered 
. peasantry, and, mingled with them, 
the corpses of Frenchmen, often 
hideously mutilated, according to the 
barbarous usage which has been con¬ 
tinued in more recent warn by the 
vindictive population of the Peninsula. 
The retaliation was terrible, but the 
' provocation had been extreme. Mr 
- Grattan’s details of some of the scenes 
he himself ‘ witnessed, are painfully 
minute and vivid; and whilst reading 
them, we cease to wonder, that, after 
the lapse of a third of a centun, 
hatred of the French exists almost 
undimimshed in the countries they so 
cruelly and wantonly ravaged. 

However orderly ami well-con¬ 
ducted, there is always something dis¬ 
couraging in- a retreat, as there is a 
cheerful and exhilarating feeling at ten - 
dant on an advance. Nevertheless, 
dining their progress across Portugal, 
the French maintained their high re¬ 
putation. Their rearguard, com¬ 
manded by Marshal Ney, made good 
fight when pressed by the Uvitish, Imt 
their losses were heavy before, they 
reached the Spanish frontier. This 
they crossed early in April, and a 
month later they had to remiss it, to 
convey supplies to the fortress of Al¬ 
meida, the only place in Portugal 
over which the tricolor still Heated. 
The result of this movement was the 
bloody combat of Fuentes d'Onore, a 
compiete hut dearly-bought triumph 
for our arms. Here the Eighty-eighth 
nobly distinguished themselves. At 
first they were in reserve, whilst for 
eight hours two Highland regiments, 
the Eighty-third and some light com¬ 
panies, fought desperately in the town, 
opposed to the fresh troops which Mas- 
sena continually sent np. Their loss 
was very heavy, the streets were heap¬ 
ed with dead, the heat was excessive, 
and ammunition grew ^caree. The 
Highlanders and the French grenadiers 
fought in the cemetery, across the 
graves and tombstones. “ Wallace, 
' with his regiment, the Eighty-eighth, 
■ Vasin reserve on the high ground which 
■overlooked the, churchyard, and.was 
^attentively viewing the combat which 


raged below, when Sir Edward Pakcn- 
ham galloped up to him, and said,. 
‘Do yon see that, Wallace ?’— 4 I do, r 
replied the colonel; 4 and I would rather 
drive the French out of the town than' 
cover a" retreat across the Con.’ — 
4 Perhaps,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ his lord- 
ship don't think it tenable.’ Wallace 
answering, said, 4 1 shall take it with 
my regiment, and keep it too.’— 4 Will 
yon ?’ was the toply; 4 I’ll go and tell 
Lord Wellington so.’ In a moment 
or two, Pakonliam relurued at a gal¬ 
lop, and waving liis hat, called out, 
4 He says you may go,—Conic along, 
Wallace!"” 

Poor Pakenham ! ever foremost to 
lead a charge or brave a peril. Ho 
deserved a better fate, after his glori¬ 
ous exploits in the Peninsula, than to 
be picked oil' by a sneaking Yankee 
rifle, in the swampy plains of New 
Orle.uik. lint tlic # same “ boiling 
spirit and hasty temper” that won 
him laurels in Europe, led him to his 
death iuuiiothcrhcuiisplic.ro. Over- 
confidence may he pardoned in a man 
who had so often driven before him 
the redoubtable cohorts of the modern 
Alexander. And one mistake cannot 
obliterate the memory of fifty gallant 
feats.—Full of fight, and led on by 
Pakenham, Mnekinnou, and Wallace, 
the Eighty-eighth advanced at a smart 
trot into the. town, where tin* French 
Ninth regiment and a few hundreds of 
the Imperial (iuard awaited them. 
Their charge was irresistible ; they 
cleared the place and drove the enemy 
into the river. They even pursued 
them through it, and several Hungers 
fell on the French side of the stream. 
About a hundred and fifty of the Old 
Guard ran into a street, of which the 
further end was barricaded. Air 
Grattan, whose account, of the. affair 
is a graphic and interesting piece of 
military narrative,, is amusingly cool 
and naif in referring to this incident. 
u Mistakes of this kind,” he says, 
14 will sometimes occur, and when tlicy 
do, the result ifc easily imagined. . . . 
In the present instance, every man 
avus put to death; hut our soldiers, 
as soon as they had leisure , paid the 
enemy that respect which is due to 
brave men.” We apprehend that, 
with the Connanghters, leisure , in this 
sense, was scanty, at least at Fuentes 
d’Onore J hut, in so close and despe- 
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rate a fight, hot blood is apt to drown 
mercy. The dashing charge of the 
Eighty-eighth nearly closed the day’s 
performances, although tlio French bat¬ 
teries, admirably served, still peppered 
the town. Men and officers sheltered 
themselves as well as they could, but 
many were killed; whilst Pakenlmm, 
with reckless bravery, rode about the 
streets, a mark for the enemy’s shot, 
which tore up the ground around him 
whenever he stood still. “ He was 
in a violent perspiration and covered 
with dust, his left hand bound round 
with a handkerchief, as if he had been 
wounded; he was ever in the hottest 
of the fire: and, if the whole fate of 
the battle had depended on his exer¬ 
tions, he could not have fought with 
more devotion.” 

Amongst the many daring acts wit¬ 
nessed on the bloody day of Fnentes 
d’Ouore, that of the Spanish* guerilla 
chief, d uHan Sanchez, deserves notice. 
At the head of his ragged and ill- 
disci]dined hand, he had the temerity 
to charge a crack French regiment, 
and, as might be expected, was sent 
back with a sore head. Whilst on the 
subject of guerillas, Mr G rat I an com¬ 
bats an opinion which he believes 
many pemms in this country enter¬ 
tain, “ that the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese did as much, if not more, during 
the Peninsular contest, than the Bri¬ 
tish.” Here he is eerrainly mistaken. 
Very, few persons, out of the Pen¬ 
insula, have any such notion. The 
French know well enough by whom 
they were beaten. Loth as they are 
to acknowledge a thrashing at tli^ 
hands of their old antagonists, they 
do not dream of attributing their de¬ 
feats to tin- “ brigands," of whom they 
declare they would have had a very 
cheap bargain, but for the interven¬ 
tion of the troublesome English. And 
certainly, if the Spaniards and Portu : 
goose had been left to themselves, 
although, favoured by the mountainous 
configuration of the country, they 
might■ long have kept up a desultory 
contest, they would never have suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the invaders ; fur 
the simple reason that they were 
wholly unable to meet them in the 
plain. Most true it is that, during 
the war of independence, the people 
of the Peninsula gave numerous ex¬ 
amples of bravery and devotion, and 


still more of long suffering and patient 
endurance for their country’s sake. 
The irregular mode of warfare adopted 
by the peasantry, the great activity 
ami constant skirmishings, strata¬ 
gems, and ambuscades of Mina, the 
Empeoinado, Sanchez, and many other 
patriotic and valiant men, greatly 
harassed and annoyed the French ; 
and, by compelling them to employ 
large bodies of troops in garrison and 
escort duty, prevented their opposing 
an overwhelming force to the com¬ 
paratively small army under Welling¬ 
ton. But alT that sort of Lhing. how¬ 
ever useful and efficacious as a general 
system, and as weakening the enemy, 
was very petty work when examined 
in detail. The great victories, the 
mighty feats of war that figure i'll liisr 
lory’s page, were due to British dis¬ 
cipline, pluck, and generalship. And 
whatever merit remains with the 
Spaniards, is to be attributed (o their 
guerillas and irregular partisans. . As 
to their regular troops, after they had 
ouTthrown Dupont at Baylen, they 
seemed to think they might doze upon 
their laurels, which were very soon 
w renched from them. Baylen was 
their grand triumph, and subsequent¬ 
ly to.it they did little in the field. 
Behind stone walls they still fought 
well: Spaniards are brave and tena¬ 
cious in a fortress, and Saragossa is a 
proud name in their annals. Nothing 
could be better than old General Her- 
nihti’s valiant defence of Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo against Ney and his thirty thou¬ 
sand Frenchmen. The garrison, six 
thousand strong, lost seven hundred 
men by the first day’s five. Only 
when their guns were silenced, when 
the tow’ll was on fire in various 
places, and when several yards' of 
wall were thrown down by a mine, 
did the brave governor hoist the White , 
flag. Other instances of the kind 
might be cited, when Spanish soldiers 
fought as well as mortal men could 
do. But w ith respect to pitched bat- 
tleSj another tale must be told. . 
At Ocaua, Almonaeid, and on a 
dozen otli®* disastrous fields, Baylon 
was amply revenged. The loss at 
Ocafia alone is rated by Spanish 
accounts at thirty thousand men, 
eh iefly prisoners. Mr G rattan estimates 
it at twenty-five thousand men, and 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
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' seventy-seven guitars. Of these latter 
he tells us twelve thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-two were in cases, 
and the remainder without; indeed 
he is so - exceedingly circumstantial 
that wo presume he counted them 
himself. Otherwise, although well 
aware of the Spaniard’s predilection 
for thefascinating tinkle of his national 
Instrument, we could hardly credit 
the accuracy of the figures. liven 
jt Spanish general, we should think, 
would hardly allow his nun thus to 
encumber themselves with harmony. 
The march of such an army of 
Orphcuses, in which every third 
soldier shouldered a fiddle-case as a 
pendant to his musket, must June 
been curious to behold; suggesting 
the idea that the melodious warriors 
designed subduing their foes by the 
soothing strains oijoins and euchuchas , 
rather than by tin* more cogenl -argu¬ 
ments of sharp steel and ball-car¬ 
tridge. Great must have been the 
tinkling at eventide, exceeding that 
of the most extensive flock of merinos 
that ever cropped Castilian herbage. 
Was it because they were certain of 
a dance that these barrack-yard min¬ 
strels came provided with music, sure, 
in any case, to have tlje piper to pay? 
If the'instruments were provided to 
pelebratc a triumph, they might as 
well have been left at home. In 
Spain, however, time lias .effaced, or 
greatly weakened, tb.c remembrance of 
many reverses, whilst slight and 
dubious successes, carefully treasured 
up, have swollen by the keeping into 
mighty Victories ; and at the present 
day, foreigners who should be so un- 
courtcous and impolitic as to express, 
in- the hearing of Spaniards, a doubt 
that Spanish valour was the main 
agent in driving the French from the 
Peninsula, might reckon, not on a 
stab—knifeing being less in vogue, be¬ 
yond the. Bay of Biscay than is often 
imagined—but certainly on a scowl, 
and probably on an angry contradic¬ 
tion. And in every province, almost, 
in every town, in Spain tin- traveller 
may, if he so pleaseth,#bc regaled 
with nuu;vcllnuq narratives of signal 
victories, gained.over the gavachos, 
ill that immediate neighbourhood, by 
v^Hant generals w hose names, so pnr- 
titfi is fame, have never transpired 
fceyond the scenes of their problema¬ 


tical exploits. Under the constitu¬ 
tional system, and owing to the long 
civil war, Spanish troops have improved 
in discipline and in various, other re¬ 
spects ; and with good generals, there 
is no manifest reason why they should 
not Successfully cope with Frenchmen, 
alt hough we doubt whether t hey could. 
Bat in Napoleon’s day matters were 
very different, and in the open field 
their chance was desperate. The Por¬ 
tuguese were doubtless of a better 
quality ; aud in the. pages of Napier 
and other historians, we. find them 
spoken of in terms of praise. They 
had British officers (o head them, and 
there is much in good leading; they 
had British troops to emulate, and 
national pride spurred them on. At 
the same period, Italians—certainly 
very poor soldiers when left to tffem- 
sel vos—fought gallantly under French 
generals, and with French example 
before them. Of the general bearing 
of the Portuguese, however, we have 
heard few Peninsular men speak very 
highly. They appear to have been ex¬ 
tremely inconsistent; brave, one day, 
dastaids the next. 

At. Ciudad ltodrigo, Mr Grattan 
greatly lauds their gallantry, which 
struck him the more as being unex¬ 
pected. At Salamanca, on tbe other 
hand, he records their weakness, and 
the easy repulse of Pack's brigade, 
two thousand strong, by four hundred 
Frenchmen. “ Notwithstanding-all 
that has been said and written of the 
Portuguese troops, I still hold the 
opinion that they are utterly incom¬ 
petent to stand unsupported and 
countenanced by British troops, with 
any chance of success, agaiust even 
half their own numbers of French¬ 
men.” Again, after Salamanca, when 
Wellington and his victorious army 
advanced on Madrid, the Portuguese 
dragoons fled, without striking a blow, 
before the, French lancers, exposing 
the reserve of German cavalry to 
severe loss, abandoning the artillery 
to its fate, and tarnishing the tri¬ 
umphal entry of the British into the 
capital—within a march ofwdiicli this 
disgraceful affair occurred. Still, to 
encourage these wavering heroes, it 
was necessary to speak civilly of them 
in despatches; to pat them on the 
back, and tell them they were fine fel¬ 
low's. And this has sometimes been 
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misunderstood by simple persons, avIjo 
believe all they sec in print, and look 
upon despatches and bulletins as es¬ 
sentially veracious documents. “I 
remember once,” says Mr Grattan, 
“ upon my return home in 1813, get¬ 
ting myself closely cross-examined by 
an old lawyer, because I said I thoiijfftt 
the Portuguese troops inferior to the 
French, still more to the British. ‘In¬ 
ferior to the British, sir! I have read 
Lord Wellington’s last despatch, and 
ho says the Portuguese fought as well 
as the, British; and I suppose you 
won’t contradict him?’ I saw it was 
vain to convince this pugnacious old 
man of the necessity of saying these 
civil tilings, and we purled mutually 
dissatisfied with each other; lie taking 
me, no doubt, for a forward young 
puppy, and i looking upon him as a 
monstrous old bore.” 

The Eighty-eighth, we gather from 
Mr Grattan’s narralhc, whilst re¬ 
spected by all as a first-rate battle 
regiment, was, when the stirring and 
serious Events of that busy time left a 
moment for trifling, a fertile source of 
amusement to die whole third dh fsiou. 
This is not wonderful. Many of the 
officers, and all the men, with the 
exception of three or four, were Irish; 
not Anglicised Irishmen, tamed by 
long residence amongst the Saxon, 
but raw, roaring Pathindcrs, who hml 
grown aud thriven on praties ami po¬ 
theen, and had carried with them to 
tSpain their rich brogue, their bulls, 
and an cxlianstless stock of gaiety. 
The amount of fun and blunders fur¬ 
nished by such a corps was naturally 
immense. But if in quarters they 
were made the subject of much good- 
humoured quizzing, in the field their 
steady valour was justly appreciated. 
No regiment in the service contained 
a larger proportion of “ lads that 
weren’t aisy,” which metaphorical 
■phrase, current among the Rangers, 
is translated by Mr Grattan as signi¬ 
fying fellows who would walk into a 
cannon's mouth, and think the opera¬ 
tion rather a pleasant one. "When¬ 
ever a desperate service was to be 
done, “the boys,” us they, more IJi- 
bcrnico, familiarly termed themselves, 
were foremost hi the ranks of-volun¬ 
teers. The contempt of danger, or 
non-comprehension of’it, manifested 
by some of these gentlemen, was per¬ 


fect. “My fine fellow,” said an en¬ 
gineer officer, during the unsuccessful 
siege of Badajoz in May 1811 , to a 
man under Lieutenant Grattan’s or¬ 
ders, w ho sat outside a battery, ham¬ 
mering at a fascine; “ my fine fellow, 
you are too much exposed; get inside 
the embrasure, and jou will do your 
work nearly as well.” “ I’m almost 
finished, colonel,” was the.reply, “and 
it isn’t worth while to move now. 
Those fellows can’t hit me, for they’ve 
been trying it these fifteen minutes.” 
.Just then, a round-shot gave the 
lie <o Ids prediction by cutting him in 
two; and, according to their custom, 
the French gunners set up a shout of 
triumph at their successful practice. 
Some of the Gonna lighters, who had 
never lost sight of their native bogs 
till exported to the Peninsula, under¬ 
stood little or no English beyond the 
words of command. On an inspection 
parade, one of this class was asked by 
(Jeneral Maekiunon, to whose squad he 
belonged. Bewildered and puzzled, 
Darby Rooney applied to his sergeant 
for a translation of the general’s ques¬ 
tion—thus conveying to the latter an 
idea that this was the first time he had 
heard such a thing as a squad spokeu 
of. The story got. abroad—wus, of 
course, much embellished—and an 
hour afterwards the third division was 
enjoying a prodigious chuckle at the. 
notion that not oneofthcConnatighlcrs 
knew v hat a squad meant. The- 
young men laughed, the old officers 
shook their heads and deplored the 
benighted state of the Irishmen; whilst 
all the time, Me Grattan assures ns, 
“the Eigljty-eigl)£h was a more really 
efficient regiment than almost any two 
corps in the third division.” As effi¬ 
cient as any they undoubtedly were, 
when fighting was to be done; but in. 
some other respects their conduct was 
less irreproachable. According to 
tlieir historian and advocate’s own 
showing, their knapsacks were often 
too light and «their Jiat resacks too 
heavy. “A watchcoat, a piece of pipe¬ 
clay, and a button-brush,” compose 
rather a scanty kit; yet those three 
articles formed—-with the exception of 
the clothes he stood in—the entire 
wardrobe and means of personal 
adornment of the Jtooney above- 
named ; and many of his comrades 
w ere scarce better provided. But if 
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■fche back was neglected and left bare, 
the .belly, on the contrary, was cared 
for with vigilant affection. Onoccajgpm, 
the Eighty-eighth could do their work 
on meagre diet as well, or better than 
any other corps. They would march 
two days on a pipe of tobacco; or tor a 
week, with the addition of a biscuit 
and a dram. But when they did such 
things, it was no sign of any abstract 
■ love of temperance, or wish to mortify 
the flesh; it was simply a token of the 
extreme poverty of the district in 
which they found themselves. Tor the 
article provend they always kept a 
bright look-out. A greasy havresack, 
especially on the line of march, is the 
soldier's first desideratum; and it was 
rare that a very respectable riorkhouse 
soup could not have been produced by 
infusing that of a Connaughter hi a 
proper quantity of water. When ra¬ 
tions were scanty, or commissaries 
lagged in the rear, none understood 
better than the Eighty-eighth how to 
forage for themselves. “ Every man 
his own quartermaster” was then their 
motto. .Nothing came amiss to them; 
sweet or savoury, from a pig to a bee¬ 
hive, they sacked every thing; and 
their “ taking ways” Were often cast 
in their teeth. The native 1 ,s wore com¬ 
pelled to mount guard over tln'ir.sheep- 
folds ; but the utmost force they could 
muster was of small avail against the 
resolute onslaught of the half-famished 
Irishmen. Even the exertions of the 
provost-marshal, and the liberal appli¬ 
cation of the cat, proved ineffectual 
to check these dejn*edatious; whilst 
the whimsical arguments used by the 
fellows in their defence sometimes dis¬ 
armed the severity of Picton himself. 

' It would have been quite out of 
character for an Irish regiment to 
march without ladies in their train, 
and accordingly the female following 
of the Hangers was organised on the 
most liberal scale. Motley as it was 
numerous, it included, besides English 
and Irish women, a fllir sprinkling of 
tender-hearted Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese, who had been unable to resist 
the fascinations of the insinuating Con- 
naughters. The sufferings of these 
poor creatures, on long marches, over 
bad roads and in wet and cold seasons, 
were of course terrible, and only to be 
©quailed by their fidelity to those to 
whom they had attached themselves. 


Their endurance of fatigue was won¬ 
derful ; their services were often great; 
and many a soldier, stretched disabled 
on the field of some bloody battle, and 
suffering from the terrible thirst at¬ 
tendant on wounds, owed his life to 
tlmir gentle m inistry. In ci rcumstances 
or danger, they showed remarkable 
courage. At the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the baggage-guard, eager to 
share in the fight, deserted their post 
and rushed'to the trenches. Imme¬ 
diately a host of miscreants—fellows 
who iiung on the skirts of the army, 
watching opportunities to plunder— 
.made a dash at the camp, but the women 
defended it valiantly, and fairly beat 
them off. Of course feminine sensibi¬ 
lity got a little blunted by a life of 
this kind, and it was rarely with very 
violent emotion that the ladies saw 
their husbands go into action. Per¬ 
suaded *of their Invincibility, they 
looked upon success as certain, and if, 
unfortunately, llie victory left them 
widow's, they deemed a very short 
mourning necessary before contracting 
a new alliance. Now and then ' a 
damsel of birth and breeding would 
desert the paternal mansion to follow 
the drum; and Mr Grattan tells a 
romantic history of a certain Jaeiuta 
Cherito, the beautiful daughter of a 
wealthy judge, who blacked her face 
and tramped off ns a cymbal bov under 
the protection of the drum-major of flic 
Eighty-eighth—a .magnificent fellow', 
whose gorgeous uniform and imposing 
cocked hat caused him to be taken by 
the Portuguese for nothing less than a 
general of division. The young lady 
had not forgotten to take her jewels with 
her, aud the old judge made a great 
fuss, and appealed to the colonel, who 
requested him to inspect the regiment 
as it left the town. But the sooty 
visage and uniform jacket baffled his 
penetration, and at the first halt, the 
drummer and the lady were made one 
flesh. Thorp, the luck)' bridegroom, 
was a fine dashing fellow, bent upon 
distinguishing himself. He was often 
wounded, but never missed an engage¬ 
ment, even when his hurts were, un¬ 
healed. He fell gloriously at Toulouse, 
and the next day came the gazette 
with his promotion to an ensigney, 
which, if it was then of little value to 
him, "was at any rate li a great conso¬ 
lation to his poor afflicted widow, and 
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the moans of reconciling her father to 
the choice she had made; and her 
return once more to her home was a 
scene of great rejoicing.” When the 
British troops embarked at Bordeaux, 
for America and England, a crowd of 
poor Spanish and Portuguese women, 
who had. long followed their fortunes 
and were now forbidden to accompany 
their husbands and lovers, watched 
their departure with tearful eyes. 
u They were fond and attached crea¬ 
tures, and had been useful in many 
ways, and under ft any circumstances, 
not only to tlieir husbands, but to the 
corps they belonged to generally. 
Many of them, the Portuguese-in par¬ 
ticular, had lived with our men for 
years, and had borne them children.” 
Bui tiic stem rules of the service pre¬ 
vailed. The battalions bound for 
America were allowed but a limited 
number of soldiers’ wives,* and the 
surplus were of necessity left to their 
fate. Some had money; more were 
penniless, and nearly naked. Men 
and officers were, then greatly in 
arrear, but nevertheless a subscription 
was got up, and its amount divided 
amongst the unfortunates, thus ab¬ 
andoned upon a foreign shore, and at 
many hundreds of miles from their 
homes. 

General Pic,ton Was a man of action, 
not of words. There was no palaver 
about him, nothing superfluous in the 
way of orations, but lie spoke strongly 
and to the point. Long harangues, 
as Mr (1 rattan justly observes, are 
uftt necessary to British soldiers. 
Metaphor and flowers of rhetoric are 
thrown away upon them. Something 
plain, pithy, and appropriate is what 
they like; the shorter the better. 
“Rangers of Connaught!” said Pic- 
ton, as he passed the Eighty-eighth, 
drawn up for the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, “it is not, my intention to 
expend-, any powder this evening. 
We’ll do this business with the cold 
iron.” This was a very unpretending 
speech; nothing of the clap-trap or 
melodramatic about it; a mere de¬ 
claration in the fewest possible words, 
of the speaker’s intentions, implying 
what he expend from those lie ad¬ 
dressed. That it was just what was 
wanted, was proved by the hearty 
respondent cheer of the brave Irish¬ 
men. The result of the attack is 


well known; the Rangers took a gal¬ 
lant share in it. The next morning 
th& troops were ordered ont of the 
captured town, which they had ran¬ 
sacked to some purpose, and the 
Eighty-eighth, drawn up on their 
bivouac ground, -wore about to march 
away to the village of Atalaya, when 
Picton again rode past. “Some 
of - the soldiers, who were more than 
usually clevated.in spirits,” (they had 
passed the night in bursting open door® 
and drinking braudy,) “ called out, 

‘ Well, General, we gave yon a cheer 
last night: it’s your turn now! ’ The 
general smiled, took off his hat, and 
said, ‘Here, then, you drunken set of 
brave rascals—hurrah ! we’ll soon be 
at HadajoK.’” A prophecy which was 
not long unaccomplished. With all 
deference to Mr Grattan, we cannot 
but think that the Eighty-eighth were 
very appropriately placed under Pic- 
ton’s orders. Excellent lighting men 
though they were, they certainly, ac¬ 
cording to their champion’s own show¬ 
ing, needed a strict hand over them. 
Wo should like to know how they 
would have got on under such ah- 
officer as Mr Grattan tells us of, who, 
when in command of a regiment, came 
to mess one day in very low spirits, 
because, having sent his adjutant to 
inquire of an ensign why he did not 
attend parade, the ensign returned no 
answer, and, on subsequently meeting 
his commanding officer, cut him dead. 
The colouel lold the story at the mess- 
table, and concluded by saying, “I 
thought nothing of his not answering 
my message, but 1 cannot express how 
much 1 am hurt at the idea of his 
cutting me as lie did when I wished to 
speak to him ! ” Field-oflieers of such 
susceptible feelings, and such very 
loose ideas on the subject of discipline, 
were not plentiful in the Peninsula, 
and this one, we are given to under¬ 
stand, did not long retain his regiment. 
He would hardly have done at the 
head of the high-spirited Connaught- 
crs. But if Picton’s severity to the men 
of the Eighty-eighth may be justified, 
his neglect of the officers is far more 
difficult to excuse. “ Not one of tfient 
was ever promoted through his recon t- 
mendation . ” The conduct of Lieuten¬ 
ant Mackie at Ciudad Rodrigo wast 
chivalrous in the extreme. General 
Mackinnon—who commanded the bri- 
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gade andwas blown to pieces a* its torsprRqdrigo. 
Sead by the explosion of a mine— 

Wished to confer a mark of distinction 
gallapt Eighty-eighth, and 
iff-dored that one of its subalterns 
should lead the forlorn-hope. The 
moment this was announced to the 
■assembled officers, “Mackie stepped 
forward, and lowering his sword, said, 

, ‘Mttjor Thompson,JL am ready for that 
; jaejfvi©e.”’ Mockinnon had promised 
;*• company to the forlorn-hope leader, 
yif hc survived. But it uuisL be ob¬ 
served that Mackie was senior liou- 
;^nant, and consequently sure of early 
demotion. The Eighty-eighth u as 
,\tO be in the, van at the assault, and 
Hhb probabilities were that at least one 
>,captain would be knocked oti’. Or, if 
ija0b that day, it would happen the 
i ‘noxt. So that Mackie, in voluuteer- 
* ing on the most desperate of all scr- 
•yVictjs, could have little to actuate him 
beyond an honourable desire for glory. 

I -How was he repaid V Gurwood, who 
f led the forlorn-liope at the. lesser 
f-breach, got his company ; Mackie re- 
;p mainecl a lieutenant — no captain of the 
>■ 'Eighty-eighth having been killed, and 
f, General Mackinnon not being alive to 
fulfil Ilia promise. . And whilst all the 
other ufficers who had been forward in 
ft, the attack, had their names recorded 
ifl inTPfcton’s division-order, poor Mackie 
If was denied even the word of barren 
t' praise so gratifying to a soldier’s heart. 

%,. The loss of Ciudad .Rodrigo was a 
f ’ stunning blow to the French. They 
f „oOuld not understand it at all. Jler- 
rasti and his Spaniards had held out 
the plaec ajnonth against. Ney and 
l Massena, with thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand veteraus, and that in fine weather, 
a great advantage to the besiegers- 
in eleven days, and in the depth of 
winter, Wellington reduced it, with 
twenty'thousand men and opposed by 
a French garrison. The contrast was 
groat, and quite inexplicable to the 
French. “ On the 16th,” wrote Mar- 
inont to Berthicr, u the. English bat- 
teriesf opened their fire at a great 
distance. On the 19th the place was 
taken by storm, and fell into the power 
of the enemy. ’ There is something so 
incomprehensible in this event, that 1 
•allow myself no observation. I am 
not provided with the requisite iufor- 
No testimony could be 
tfiore complimentary to the brave cap- 
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That great success, 
however, was only a forerunner of 
greater ones. Badajoz was tho next 
place to be taken, preparatory to 
•marching into the interior of Spain. 
To conceal his intentions from the 
enemy, Wellington had recourse to an 
elaborate stratagem. A powerful bat¬ 
tering train, supplied by the men ofwar 
in the TaguS, was shipped at Lisbon, 
onboard vessels of large size, which 
put out to sea, and, when out of sight 
of land, transhipped their cargo into 
smaller craft Theflfe carried them up 
the Tagus into the heart of the country. 
At the same time the necessary ma¬ 
gazines were formed; and at Elvas, 
only three leagues from Badajoz, a 
large quantity offasciues and gabions 
were prepared. All this, however, 
was done so quietly, Wellington ap¬ 
peared so supine, and Badajoz was so 
well provided, that Soult was lulled 
into security; and when at last lie 
took the alarm, and marched from 
Seville at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men, it. was too late. J’hi- 
lippon, and his brave garrison, did all 
that skill and courage could; but in 
vain. When Soult reached Villa- 
franca, t wo days’ march from Badajoz, 
the fortress had already been two days 
in tlu i jlower of the English. This, to 
the French, was another unaccountable 
business; they, oven yet, had not 
learned fully to appreciate the sove¬ 
reign virtues of British bayonets. 
“ 1 think the capture of Badajoz a 
very extraordinary event,” Lery, 
Soult’s chief engineer, wrote to Gerii- 
ral Kellerman, ■“ and 1 am much at 
a loss to account for it in a clear and 
distinct manner." This comes at the 
end of a mysterious sbrt of epistle, in 
which the engineer general talks of 
fatality, and seems to think that the 
British had no right to take Badajoz, 
defended as it was. But Wellington 
and his army were great desjasors of 
that sort of right, and, in spite of tho 
really glorious defence, in spite of the 
strategy of the governor and tho 
valour of the garrison, of chcouux de 
/me of sword-blades, and of the deadly 
accuracy of the French artillery and 
musketeers, Badajoz iwis taken. The 
triumph was fearfully mstly. Nearly 
four thousand’five hundred men fell 
on the side of the besiegers;—Pictou’s 
division was reduced to ,a skeleton, 
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.and the Connaught Rangers lost'more 
than half their numbers. , 

Shot through the body at B&dajoz, 
Mr Grattan was left there when his 
division marched away. He gives a 
terrible account of the sacking of the 
town ; but on ^ilcli details, even had 
they not been many times recq^jith- 
lated, it is not pleasant to dwell. 
The frightful crimes perpetrated dur¬ 
ing those two days of unbridled 
exeess and violence, rest at the door 
of the man wliose-boundless aihbition 
occasioned that nmst desolating war. 
From an ignorant and sensual soldiery, 
excited to madness by a prolonged 
resistance, and by one of the most 
sanguinary conflicts recorded in the 
history of sieges, forbearance could 
hardly he expected. The horrible 
saturnalia, in which murder and rape, 
pillage, and intoxication, are, pushed 
to their utmost limits, are the neces¬ 
sary condition of a successful assault 
on a despera tely defended fortress; 
and supposing them prohibited, and 
that such prohibit ion could be enforced, 
we agree with Mr Grattan in believ¬ 
ing that, many a town that has been 
victoriously carried, might have been 
found impregnable. Rut one must over 
deplore, the disgraceful scenes enacted 
in the streets and houses of Badajoz, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and St Sebastian. 
Unsurpassed in atrocity, they remain 
everlasting blots upon tlie bright 
laurels gathered by the British in the 
Peninsula. And it is small palliation, 
that under similar circumstances, the 
armies of all nations have acted in 
like manner. Here the sufferers were 
not enemies. To the garrison, when 
their resistance ceased, quarter was 
given ; they were inarched away 
scatheless, and treated with that 
lmmaility which England, notwith¬ 
standing the lying assertions of foreign 
historians, has ever used towards her 
prisoners. No, the victims' were 
friends and allies. The very nation 
in whose behalf our soldiers had 
fought, saw their houses’ ransacked, 
their property wasted, their wives and 
daughters brutally outraged, by those 
whose mission was • to protect. and 
defend. Let hope they have for¬ 
gotten, or at least forgiven, such 
gloomy episodes in tfte struggle for 
their liberation. 

■ The advocates of universal peace 

a' 


might adduce many potent, and. pra$4 
tical arguments fn faironr of" their 
doctrine from the pages pf Mr' Grat«‘ 
tan’s book. He is unsparing in 
details of the inevitable horrors of 
war; and some of his description^, 
persons of tender hearts and sensitive 
nerves wjjl do well to pass ovesf.i 
They may be read with profit by* 
those wflio, accustomed to behold but 
the sunny side of military life, think 
too lightly of the miseries war entails,; 
Let such accompany Mr Grattan 
through the streets of Badajoz, on the 
morning of the) 7th April, 1812, and 
into the temporary hospital of Yilla 
Formosa, after the fierce conflict of 
Fuenles d’Onore, where two hundred, 
soldiers still awaited, twenty-four 
hours after the action, the .surgeons’ 
leisure, for the amputation*’of their* 
limbs) Let them view with him the 
piles of unsiiccoure'd wounded on this 
breach of Badajoz, and hear thfc*’ 
shrieks and groans of men dying in 
helpless • agony, without a friendly, 
hand to prop their head, or a drop of 
water to cool their fevered lips:* 
From such harrowing scenes at ifil 
pleasant to turn to the more humane 
ami redeeming ft; a Lures of civilised 1 - 
warfare, and to note the courteous 
and amicable relations that existed 
between the contending armies when, 
as sometimes happened, they lay near 
together without coming, to blows. 
This occurred previously to the battle 
of Salamanca. From the ffd to the 
12th of July, the French and British 
were in presence of each other, en¬ 
camped on either side the Douro, at 
that season little more Ilian a rivulet. 
Of course all were on the alert; there 
was no laxity or negligence that- 
could tempt to surprise; but neither 
was there any useless skirmishing OX" 
picket tiring; every thing was con*' 
ducted in the most gentlemanly and. 
correct manner. The soldiers bathed 
together and excluingcd their rations,^ 
and the officers were on equally good 
terms. “ The pftrt of the river of 
which I speak was occupied, on onr 
side, by the Third division; on ther 
French side by the Seventh division. 
The French officers said to ua at. 
parting, ‘We have met, and hayjO 
been for some time friends. We-afe 
about to separate, and may meet *&< 
enemies. As friends we received 
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$8eh othor warmly; as enemies we before fifteen hundred invincible 
do the same.’ Ten days after- British soldiers fighting in a line of 
w^rds the British Third and the only two deep." In this memorable 
S'rench Seventh division were opposed charge, the standard-polo of the 
to each other at Salamanca, and the Eighty-eighth was struck by a bullet, 
Seventh French was destroyed by the the same that killed Major Murphy, 
British Third." Mr Grattap’s wound who commanded the battalion. New 
was healed in ample time fin- him to colotus have since been presented to 
assist at the battle of Salamanca; a the regiment, but the wounded pole 
glorious victory, which would have is still preserved, and on it is engraved, 
been even more complete had the on a plate of silver, the day and the 
British been propcrlv seconded by manner of its mutilation, 
their Portuguese allies' The behaviour An advance on Madrid was conse- 
<jf these was any thing but creditable ijnent on the triumph at Salamanca, 
to their nation.' One detachment of and on the Pith of August, IVelling- 
cacadores actually threw themselves ton and his army reached the Spanish 
©n their faces to avoid the enemy’s capital. Their entrance has often 
fire, and not all the*, blows showered been described, but in default of no- , 

' on them bv their commander, Major velty, Mr Grattan’s account of it 
Haddock, could induce them to ex- possesses spirit and interest. It was 
change their recumbent attitude for 011 c of those scenes that repay soldiers 
one more dignified. Notwithstanding for months of fatigue and danger, 
this, and the more fatal feebleness of The troops were almost carried into 
Pack’s brigade, the French were the city in the arms of the delighted 
totally beaten, and their loss was populace. The steady, - soldier-like 
’ neariy four times that of the British, bearing of the men, the. appearance of 
Lord Wellington’s opinion of the the officers, nearly all mounted, in- 
'"battle—a particularly honourable one spired respect aud increased the 
' to our troops, inasmuch as they not general enthusiasm. For miles from 
Only fought letter, but-(which was Madrid, the road was thronged ; -when 
. not always the case) moved and flic army got into the streets, it was 
manoeuvred better, than the picked no longer possible to preserve the 
veterans of the French annv—is order of-march. The ranks were 
sufficiently shown by the fact'that broken by the pressure of the crowd, 
o he selected it in preference to all his and the officers (lucky dogs !) were 
jtber victories, as the most fitting to half-smothered in the embraces of the 
jo fought over in sham-fight on the charming Madrilcftas. Young and 
plains of St Denis, in the presence of old, ugly and handsome, all came, in 
the three crowned heads who occupied for their share ot lings and kisses. 
Paris after the second abdication of Still, although patriotism impelled the 
the Emperor Napoleon, in 181 A” Spanish fair t,o look with favour upon 
At Salamanca, the right brigade of the scarlet-coated Britons, the pam- 
tbc Third division, including tho fnl confession must .be made tlyit as 
Connaught Uangers. charged the. individuals they gave the preference 
entire division of the French General to the lively, light-hearted Frencli- 
Thomierc. So awful was the volley men. Napoleon was the fiend lum- 
tbat welcomed them,'that more than self, incarnate in the form of an un- 
balf the officers, and nearly the dor-sized Corsican, and the gnvacJios 
Whole front rank, were swept away, were his imps, whom it was praise- 
Doubtless the French thought this worthy to shoot at from behind every 
would prove a sickener, for great was hedge, and to poniard whenever the 
their consternation when, before the opportunity offered. Such was the 
smoke had well cleared away, they creed inculcated by the priests, and 
saw 'the shattered but dauntless devoutly entertained by their petti- 
bdigade advancing fiercely and steadily coated penitents—that is to say, by 
fijifm them. Panic-stricken, they every Christian wom%p in the Pcnin- 
wavered; “the three regiments ran sula. But somehow or other, when 
©award, mid the mighty phalanx, French regiments were quartered m 
, which a moment before was so for- Spanish towns, the female part of the 
fifidaUe, loosened and fell in pieces population forgot the anathemas of 
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their spiritual consolers, and looked 
complacently upon those they were 
enjoined to abhor. It was a case of 
“ nos amis les ennemis ,” and the 
French, beaten every where in the 
field, obtained facile and frequent 
triumphs in the boudoir. “It is a 
singular fact, and I look upon it as a 
degrading one,” says Mr Grattan 
with diverting seriousness, “ that the 
French officers, wlvilst at Madrid, 
made in the ratio of five to one more 
conquests than we did.” The dignity 
of the admission niigltl be questioned; 
thd degree of degradation is matter of 
opinion ; the singularity is explained 
away by Mr Grattan himself. He 
blames iiis comrades for their stiff, un¬ 
bending manners, and for their non¬ 
conformance to the customs of the 
country. They were nearly three, 
months at Madrid, and yet he declares 
that, at the end of that tfluc, they 
knew little more of the, inhabitants 
than of the citizens of Pekin. And 
he opines that-the impression left in 
Spain by the Peninsular army was 
rather one of r speet. for their courage, 
than of admiration of tlicir social 
graces mid general affability. If Mr 
Grattan, whilst reposing at ease upon 
liis well-earned bays, would devise 
and promulgate an antidote to the 
mixture of shyness, reserve, and hau¬ 
teur, which renders Englishmen, 
wherever they travel, the least popu¬ 
lar of the European family, he would 
have a claim on his country’s grati¬ 
tude stronger even than the one he 
established whilst defending her with 
liis sword in the well-contested fields 
of the Peninsula. Notwithstanding, 
however, the unamiability with which 
he reproaches his Companions in arms, 
there-was much fun and feasting, and 
sauntering in the Prado, and bull¬ 
fighting and theatre-going, whilst the 
British Avere at Madrid. But it was 
too pleasant to last long. The best 
a soldier can expoct-in war-time, is an 
alternation of good quarters and se¬ 
vere hardship. The “ quart-d'heurr. 
de Rabelais 1 ' 1 was at band, when all 
the dancing, drinking, masking, and 
other pleasant things should be paid 
for, and the brief enjoyment forgot-' 
ten, amidst the sufferings of the most 
painful retreat—excepting, of course, 
that of Corunna—effected by a Bri¬ 
tish army during the whole war. We 
refer to the retrograde movement 


that followed the unsuccessful siege 
of Burgos. 

The high reputation of the British 
soldier rests far more upon his arms 
than upon his legs; in other words, 
he is a fightingrathcr than a marching 
man. SIoavucss of movement, in the 
field as on the route, is the fault that 
has most frequently been imputed to 
him. One thing is pretty generally 
admitted; that, to work well,' lie must 
he well fed. And even then he will 
hardly get over the ground as rapidly, 
•or endure fatigue as long, as the lean 
lathy Frenchman, who has never 
known the liberal rations and fat diet 
flic other is accustomed to. When a 
certain period of active service and 
long marches has given the English 
soldier liis campaigning logs, he must 
still have his regular grog, or he soon 
dags, if he does not grumble and be¬ 
come insubordinate. Rations were 
bad, and hard to be got, on the re¬ 
treat from Burgos. Then, Mr Grat¬ 
tan tells us, the superior marching 
qualities of the Irish wore manifest. 
There had been very little beef-steak 
and bacon expended in their bringing 
• up ; scanty fare was nothing new to 

them, and by no means affected their 
gaiety and good-humour. And when 
shoes were scarce, what cared they? 
The stones in Connaught are not a bit 
softer than those in Spain ; and nine- 
tentlis of tlie boys had trotted about, 
from infancy upwards, with “ divel a 
brogue, sav r e the one on their tongues.” 
Some of the English regiments—the 
Forty-fifth for instance, chiefly com¬ 
posed of Nottingham weavers—tvould, 
under ordinary circumstances, march 
as well as any Irishman of them all: 
“ But if it came, to a hard tug, and 
that we had neither rations uor shoes, 

then, indeed, tlie Connaught Rangers 
would he in their element, and out¬ 
march almost any battalion -ill the 
service.” On the retreat from Burgos 
to Portugal, they gave proof of tlieir 
toughness and endurance ; for whilst 
other regiments were decimated by 
fatigue and sickness, tho Eighty-eighth 
scarcely lost a man, except by the 
enemy’s tire. It Avas a tiine when the 
good qualities of all were severely 
tested. The movement began in a .most 
unfavourable season. The roads Averse 
nearly impassable from heavy rains, 
and for days together there was not 
a dry jacket in the army. At night 
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they lay in the open country, often in 
a swamp, without a tent to shelter 
them ; the baggage „ was detached, 
and they never saw it till they reached 
Ciudad Rodrigo. It was share and 
Share alike amongst men and officers, 
and many of the latter wero mere 
striplings, who had but lately left the 
comforts of their English homes. 
When they halted from their weary 
day’s march, the ill-conditioned beasts 
collected,for rations had to be slaugh¬ 
tered ; sometimes they came too late 
to be of any use, or the camp-kettlcs 
did not arrive in time to cook them ; 
.and the famished soldiers had to set 
, out again, with a few pieces of dry 
biscuit rattling in their neglected 
stomachs, and driven to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger with 'the acorns 
that strewed the forests. There was 
little money afloat, for pay was lour 
months in arrear, but millions would 
have been useless where there was 
nothing to buy. The country was 
deserted; every where the inhabitants 
fled on the approach of the. two armies. 
Disease was the natural consequence 
of so many privations; ague and 
dysenteiy undermined the men’s» 
strength, and many poor fellows, 
unable to proceed, were left upon the 
road. Horses died by hundreds, and 
: those which held out were for the 
most part sore-backed, one of the 
greatest calamities that can happen 
to cavalry and artillery on the march. 
Fortunately Boult, who, with ninety 
thousand men, followed the harassed 
.army, had some experience of British 
troops. And what he had sccu of 
them, especially at Albuera ami on 
the Corunn-aretreat, had inspired him 
with a salutary respect for their 
prowess. They might retreat, but he 
knew what they could and would do 
whcil driven to stand at bay. And 
therefore, although Wellington was 
W no meant? averse to fight, and. 
actually offered his antagonist battle 
oh the very ground where, four months 
previously, that of Salamanca had 
occurred, the wary Duke of Dalmatia 
declined the'contest, lie played a* 
safe game: without risking a defeat by 
a general action, or attempting to 
drive the British before him with the 
bayonet, he hovered about their rear, 
disquieted them by a flank movement 
. of. part of his force, aud had the 
satisfaction of knowing that their loss 


by the casualties and fatigues of the 
march and inclemency of the weather, 
was as great as it would probably 
have been had he engaged them. For, 
besides those who perished on the 
road, when the army got into winter 
quarters, a vast number of men And 
officers went into hospital, and months 
elapsed before the troops were fully 
reorganised and fit for. the field. At 
a day’s inarch from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Wellington’s rcar-gnard had a smart 
skirmish, and then Boult desisted from 
his pursuit, and the Anglo - Portu gucso 
wore allowed to proceed without ftir- 
ther molestation. Although disastrous, 
and in some respects ill managed, t|ie 
retreat was in no way disgraceful. 
The French, very superior in numbers, 
had, whenever they pressed forward, 
been bravely met, and invariably 
repulsed. 

With This retreat, Mr Grattan’s 
Peninsular campaigns dosed. He 
returned to Ireland, and in the sum¬ 
mer of ISM, embarked for Canada. 
He. rather refers to, than records tho 
service he saw there ; taking occasion, 
however, for a strong censure on Sir 
George Provost, who, after forcing 
onr ill-appointed fleet on Lake 
Champlain into action, refused to allow 
Brisbane and his brigade of “Peninsu¬ 
lars” to take Him fort of Platsburgli, 
an enterprise easy of achievement, 
and which would have placed the, 
captured ships, aud the victorious 
but disabled American flotilla, at the 
mercy of the British. But we have, 
not spa-ce to follow the Ranger across 
the Atlantic, nor is it essential so to 
do; for, although he gives sonic 
amusing sketches of Canada and the 
Canadians, the earlier portion of his 
book is by far the modt interesting, 
and certainly tho most carefully 
written. Wc could almost quarret 
with him for defacing his second 
volume with perpetual and not very 
successful attempts at wit.' Wc have 
rarely * met with more outrageous 
specimens of punning run mad, than 
are to be found in its pages. Barring 
that fault, w r e have nothing but what 
is favourable to say of the book. Its 
tone is manly and soldier-like, and 
it is creditable both to the writer and 
to the scvvicc, by which, during tho 
last thirty years, our stores of military 
and historical literature have been so 
largely and agreeably increased. 
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LOUD SIDMOUTH'S LIFE AND TIME. 


To read a memoir of the late Lord 
Sidmouth, is like talcing a walk through 
Westminster Abbey. All the litera¬ 
ture is inscriptions ; all the tigures are 
monumental; and all the names are 
those of men whose characters and 
distinctions have been echoing in onr 
ears since we had the power to under-, 
stau# national renown. The period 
between 17HH, when the, subject of 
this memoir made his first stop ip 
parliamentary life as Speaker, and 
iHlb, when the close of the war so 
triumphantly finished tin* longstruggle 
between liberty and jacobinism, was 
beyond all comparison the most me¬ 
morable portion of British liistbry." 

In this estimate, we fully acknow¬ 
ledge the imperishable fame of Marl¬ 
borough in the field, and the high 
ability of Ilolingbroke in the. senate. 
The gallantry of Wolfe still throws 
its lustre over the concluding years of 
the second George; and the brilliant 
declamation of Chatham will exact 
the tribute due to daring thought, and 
classic language, so long as oratory is 
honoured among men. But the age 
which followed was an age of realities, 
stern, stirring, and fearful. There was 
scarcely a trial of national fortitude, 
or national vigour, through which the 
sinews of England were not then forced 
to give proof of their highest powers of 
endurance. All was a struggle of the 
elements; in which every shroud and 
tackle of the royal ship of England 
was strained ; and the tempest lasted 
through nearly a quarter of a century. 
England, the defender of all, was the 
sufferer for all. Every principle of 
Iier financial prosperity, every mate¬ 
rial of her military prowess, every 
branch • of her constitutional system, 
every capacity of her political exis¬ 
tence, her Church, her State, and her 
Legislature, were successively com¬ 
pelled into the most perilous yet most 
powerful display; and the close of the 
most furious host.Il! ty which Europe had 
ever seen, only exhibited in a loftier 


point of view the victorious strength 
which principle confers upon a people. 

Compared with this tremendous 
scene, the political conflicts of the 
preceding age were a battle on the 
stage, compared with the terrors of 
the field. The spectators came to 
enjoy a Spectacle, and sit tranquilly 
admiring the brilliancy of the capari¬ 
sons and the dexterity of the charge ; 
but perfectly convinced that all would 
crnl without harm to the champions, 
and that the fall of the curtail! would 
extinguish flic war. But, in the trials 
of the later time, there were moments 
when we seemed to be throwing our 
last stake; when the trumpets of 
Europe,-leagued against ug, seemed to 
bo less challenging us to the field, 
than preceding us to the tomb; and 
when the last hope of the wise and 
good might be, to give the last mani¬ 
festation of a life of patriotic virtue. ' 

fu language like this, we are not 
abasing the national courage. We 
are paying the fullest homage to the 
substantial claims of the English 
heart. It is only by the severest 
national struggles that the superiority 
of national powers can be developed; 
and without doubting the qualities of 
the Marlboroughs and Chathams— 
or oven without doubting, that if 
thrown into the battle of’ the last 
fifty years, they would have exhibited 
the same intellectual stature and 
powerful adroitness which distin¬ 
guished tlicir actual displays—yet 
they wanted the strong necessities of 
a time like ours, to place them on a 
similar height of renown. Still their 
time continues an admirable study. 
But it is like the story of the Volsciau 
and Sanmite combats, read in the day 
when the consul, flying through the 
streets of Home, brought the news of 
Cannae 

The wars and politics of the eigh¬ 
teenth century were the manoeuvres of 
a garde du corps , and the intrigues of a 
boudoir. Our fathers saw no nation 
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of thirty millions rushing to the field; 
frantic with the passion for overthrow, 
no Napoleon thundering at the head 
of vassal Europe against England ; 
no conspiracy of peoples against 
thrones ; no train of crouching sove¬ 
reignties, half in terror and half in 
servility, Teady to do the wildest will 
of the wildest despot of the world; 
no army of five hundred thousand 
men ready 1o spring upon our shores, 
and turning oft' only to the overthrow 
of empires. All was on a smaller 
scale ; the passions feebler, the means 
narrower, the objects more trivial, the 
triumphs more temporary, the catas¬ 
trophe more powerless, and the glory 
more vanishing. 

All has since subsided; ail'd the mind 
of man is turned to efforts in direc¬ 
tions totally new. All now is the, 
rigid struggle with the physical dif¬ 
ficulties of society. The grand pro¬ 
blems are, how to level the mountain, 
Hid to drain the sea : or, if we must 
eavc the Alps to be still the throne 
if the thunder, and suffer even the 
Zuyder-zcc to roll its sullen waves 
iver its incorrigible shallows; yet to 
.unncl the mountain and pass the sea 
vith a rapidity, which makes us re¬ 
gardless of the interposition of obsla- 
sles that once stopped the march of 
irmies, and made the impregnable fov- 
j'Csses of kingdoms, lint the still 
severer trials of human intelligent o 
ire, how to clothe, feed, educate, ami 
liseiplino the millions which every 
massing year pours into tlfew orb I. The 
nind may well be bewildered with a 
JTQspoct so vast, so \ivid, and yet so ' 
lerplexing. Every man sees that 
ild things are done away, that pliy- 
lical force is resuming its primitive 
lower over the world, and that we 
ire approaching a time when Median- 
sm.will have the control of nature, 
md Multitude the command of society. 


There are many families in England 
vliicli, without any change ofeiremn- 
itane.es, without any increase of 
ortune, or any discoverable vicissi- 
udas, have existed for centuries, in 
lossession of the same property, 
cenelMly a small one, and handed 
town from father to soil as if by a 
ftw of nature.. The family of Lord 
Jidinoutli is found to liavo held the 
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proprietorship of the small estate of 
Fringford, in Oxfordshire, from the 
3 r ear 1600, and to have had a 
residence iu Baimebury about a 
century and a half before;—the first 
descendant of this quiet race who 
became known beyond the church¬ 
yard where “his village fathers sleep,” 
being l)r Addington, who died in 
1790/ Genealogies like those give a 
striking view of the general security 
of landed possession, which the 
habits of national integrity, and the 
influence of law, must alone have 
effected, during the turbulent £mcs 
w hich so often changed the succession 
to the throne of England. 

Dr Addington, who had been 
educated at Winchester school, and 
Trinity College, Oxford, having 
adopted medicine as his profession, 
commenced his practice at Reading, 
where he married the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Niley, head-master of tin; 
grammar-school. The well-known 
trial of the wretched parricide, Miss 
lJIamly, for poisdning, in which be 
was a principal witness, brought him 
into considerable notice; and probably 
on the strength of this notice, he. re¬ 
moved to London, and look a house 
in lied lord Row, where the late. Lord 
Nidniouth, his fourth child, but eldest 
sou, was born, lie next removed to 
Clifford Street, a more fashionable 
quarter, which brought him into inter¬ 
course with many persons of distinc¬ 
tion. Among these were Loalli, 
Bishop of London, the Duke of 
Montagu, Earl Hivcrs, and, first of the 
first, the great Earl .of Chatham. 
With this distinguished man, Dr 
Addington seems to have been on 
terms of familiar friendship, as the 
following extracts show';—Chatham 
writes from Burton 1'ynsenf, in 1771. 

“ All your friends here, the flock 
of your care, arc truly sensible of the 
kind attentions of the good shepherd. 
My last fit of the gout left me as it 
had visited me, very kindly'. 1 am 
many hours every day iu the field, 
and, as I live like a farmer abroad, 1 
return home and eat. like one. * * 

“ Ale goes on admirably, and agrees 
perfectly. My reverence for it, too, 
is increased, having just read in the 
manuevs of our remotest Celtic ances¬ 
tors much of its antiquity and invigo¬ 
rating qualities. The boys all long 
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for ale, seeing papa drink it, but we 
do not try such an experiment. Such 
is the force of example, that I fmd I 
must watch myself in all 1 do, for 
fear of misleading. If your friend 
William saw me smoko, lie would 
certainly call for a pipe.” 

Lord Chatham died May 11th, 
1788, which event was thus notified 
by I)r Addington to his son Henry. 

“ You will be grieved to hear that 
Lord Chatham is no more. It pleased 
Providence to take him away this 
morning, as if it were in mercy that 
he might not be a spectator *of the 
total ruin of a country which he was 
not permitted to save.” 

The doctor was a croaker, as was 
the fashion of the time, with all who 
pretended to peculiar political sagacity. 
Of course the family physician of the 
ex-minister was in duty bound to 
echo the ex-minister’s discontent. It 
is clear that, whatever professional 
gifts the doctor inherited from Apollo, 
lie did not share the gift of prophecy. 
The doctor, after realising enough b> 
his profession to purchase an estate in 
Devonshire,retired lo Heading, n hero, 
in 1700, he died, having had, in the 
year before, the enviable gratification of 
seeing his son*elected to the Speaker- 
ship of the House of Commons. 

Henry Viscount Sidmoiith was 
born in 1757, on the doth of May. At 
the age of five years, he was placed 
under the care of 1 lie Rev. William 
Cilpin, author of the Essays on the 
Picturesque, who for many years kept 
a school at Cheam, in Surrey. 

Lord Sidinoiilh had but onehrolher, 
Ililcy, who subsequently figured so 
often iu the caustic rhymes ol' Can¬ 
ning, and who, under his brother's 
auspices, uas successively secretary 
of the treasury, paymaster of the 
forces, and under-secretary of state. 
In his twelfth year, Henry,-followed by 
Ililcy. was sent to Winchester, then 
under the government of the well- 
known Dr Joseph Wharton, with 
George Isaac i luntingford as one of 
the assistants. 

The author of the biography gives 
Huntiuglbnl credit for the singular 
degree of attachment exhibited in liis 
occasional letters to his pupil. It cer¬ 
tainly seems singular; when we know 
the slenderness, if not sternness of the 
connexion generally subsisting be- 
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tween die teachers at a great English 
semiuary, and the pupils. In one of 
tltose epistles Huntingford says to this * 
boy of fifteen. 

“ For my own part, to you I lay 
open my whole heart without reserve. 

I divest myself of the little superiority 
which age may have given me. With 
you I can enter into conversation with 
all the familiarity of an intimate com¬ 
panion. The lew hours of intercourse 
which we llms enjoy with each other 
give more relief to my wearied body 
and mind than any other amusement 
on earth. What I am to do when you 
leave school, a melancholy drought , I 
cannot foresee. May the evil hour be 
postponed as late as possible,. Yet let 
me add, whenever it shall be most foi* 
your advantage to leave me, I will 
not doubt to sacrifice my own jmiee. 
and comfort for your interest. I love 
myself, but you better .” 

We hope, that this style is not much 
in fashion in our public schools. Dean 
Fellow tells us that numerous letters 
of this kind were written by this tutor 
to his pupil in afterlife, and adds with 
a ludicrous solemnity, “ It will readily 
be imagined how ej/ic.acious they 
must have proved, iu forming the 
character of the future statesman, and 
erecting Spartan and Roman virtues 
on the noble foundation of Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

For our part, we know not what to 
make of such communications : they 
seem to us intolerably silly, and we 
think ought »otto have been published. 
In later life, their writer was made 
Bishop of Hereford and Warden of 
Winchester, lie scorns to have been 
a felloe of foresight! 

In 177.'!,• Henry and Ililcy were 
both removed from Winchester, and 
put under the* tuition of Dr Good- 
enough, who took private pupils at. 
Killing, and who was afterwards Bishop 
of < 'arlisle. In the next year, Henry 
entered as commoner in Brazen-Nose 
l College under the tuition of liadclilfe, 
then a tutor of some celebrity. Iu 
tills college lie became acquainted with 
Abbot, afterwards Lord ColeIu:stpr, 
and William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Sfowell. He took his degree, in 1778, 
and in this year had the misfortune to 
lose his mother, who seems to have 
been an amiable and sensible person, 
in the next year, lie obtained the 
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XjfaanoeHor’s prizjtfor an English essay 
on d the affinity between painting and 
* writing in point of composition;” and 
' at the recital of this essay in the theatre 
he* first became acquainted with 
Lord Mornihgton, afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley, an intimacy which lasted 
for sixty-two years, lie now adopted 
law as his profession, took chambers in 
Paper Buildings, and kept his tenns 
regularly at Lincoln's Inn. In 1781, 
he married UrsulaMary, eldest daugh¬ 
ter and co-licircss of Leonard Ham¬ 
mond, Esq. of Clicam, in Surrey, and 
■ took a-house in Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, where lie determined to 
follow the profession of the law. But 
this determination was speedily over¬ 
ruled by the success of the celebrated 
son of Chatham. On the 2Gtli of 
February, 1781, William Pitt, then 
only in his twenty-second year, made 
his first speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons, in support of Burke’s bill for the 
regulation of the civil list.. This 
epoch' in parliamentary annals is 
noticed in a brief letter from Dr 
Goodenough to Pitt’s early tutor, 
Wilson, who sent it to Mr Adding¬ 
ton, among whoso papers it was 
found:— ‘ 

“Dear Sir,—1 cannot resist the na¬ 
tural impulse of giving pleasure, by 
telling you that the famous William 
Pitt, who made so capital a figure in 
the last -reign, is happily restored to 
his country, lie made liis first pub¬ 
lic re-appearance in the senate last 
night. All the old members recog¬ 
nised hipi instantly, and most of the 
young ones said he appeared t lie very 1 
man they had so often heard described : 
the language, the manner, the gesture, 
the action were the san#; and there 
wanted only a few wrinkles in the 
face, and some marks of age, to iden¬ 
tify the absolute person of the late 
Earl of Chatham.” 

Addington, at this period, had a 
good deal of intercourse with Pitt, who 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the age of twenty-three, and whose 
brilliant success in parliament evi¬ 
dently stimulated his friend to po¬ 
litical pmsuits. But the iufaraous 
coalition broke in, and Pitt was 
disti&RSed from the ministry. Its 
existence, however, was brief: it not 
4 paerely fell, but was. crushed amidst 
fj, universal uproar of national scorn ; 
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and Pitt, not yet twenty-five, was 
appointed prime minister. In the 
course of the month, an interview 
took place between I'itt and Adding¬ 
ton, which gave bis friends strong 
hopes of seeingltim in immediate office, 
liis friend Bragge thus writes to him: 

“I give you joy of tho effects of the 
interview of last Sunday, of which I 
am impatient to hear the particulars. 
Secretary, either official or confidential, 
I should wish you, and indeed all t he 
boards are already filled.” 

Still, he remained unappointod, 
though,bis intimacy with the minister 
grew more confidential from day to 
day. Pitt was at this time engaged 
in a desperate struggle w-itli the Op¬ 
position, wdio, ruined as they were in 
character, yet retained an overwhel¬ 
ming majority in parliament. On 
this occasion, the young statesman 
gave perhaps the most triumphant 
evidence of liis remarkable sagacity. 
E\ cry one was astonished, that he had 
not at once dissolved a parliament 
which it seemed impossible for him 
either to convince or conquer. But, 
with the House of Lords strongly dis¬ 
posed towards him, and the King for 
liis firm friend, Pitt fought the House 
night after night, until he found the 
national feeling wholly on his side. 
Then, on the 25th of March, 1784, he 
dissolved the parliament, and by that 
act extinguished the w;liole power of 
Wliiggism for twenty years. There 
never was a defeat more ruinous ; 
more than a hundred and sixty mem¬ 
bers, w^o bad generally been of the 
* Foxilc party, were .driven igno- 
miniously from their seats, and the 
party w-as thenceforth condemned to 
linger in an opposition equally bitter, 
fruitless, and unpopular. In the new' 
parliament, Addington was returned 
for the borough of Devizes in place 
of Sutton, his brother-in-law, who, 
being advanced in life, made over his 
interest to his young relative. On 
this occasion, he received a letter 
from his old master, Joseph Whar¬ 
ton :— 

“I cannot possiblj’ forbear ex¬ 
pressing to you the sincere pleasure I 
feel, in giving you joy of being elected 
into a parliament that I hope and 
trust will save this country from de¬ 
struction, by crusliingthe most shame¬ 
ful and the most pernicious coalition 
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that I think ever disgraced the annals 
of any kingdom, ancient or modem. 
I am, 1 ,dear sir, with true regard, yours, 
&c.—J oseph Wiiauton.” 

There are few more remarkable in¬ 
stances of contrasted character and 
circumstance than Addington’s ulti¬ 
mate rise to power. The anecdote 
is mentioned, that on one occasion, 
when they were riding together to 
JIoll Wood, then Mr Pitt’s scat 
near Bromley in Kent, that oil Pitt’s 
urging him to follow up politics with 
vigour, ifnd the latter alleging in ex¬ 
cuse the distaste and disqualification 
for public life created by early habits 
and natural disposition, Pitt burst 
forth in the following quotation from 
Waller:— 

“ The lark thatshuns on lofty houghs to buihl 

Her humble nest, lies silent in the field : 

But should the promise of a brighter day, 

Aurora smiling, bid her rise and play; 

Quickly she'll show ’twas not for want of 
voice, 

Or power to climb, she made so low a 
choice: 

Singing she mounts, her airy notes are 
stretch'd 

Towards lieav'n, as if from heav’n alone 
her notes she fetch'd.” 

With these words, he set spurs to his 
horse, and left his companion to pon¬ 
der on the moral of the poetry. 

But neither poetry nor prose could 
inspire Addington’s mind with the 
ardour of his glowing friend. Par¬ 
liament was indeed open to him, but the 
true gate to parliamentary distinction 
would never have been opened by his 
own hand. There are two kinds of 
speaking, and hut two, which ever 
make distinguished way in the House. 
The first is, that superior order which 
alone deserves the name of eloquence, 
and which must carry distinction 
with it wherever men are gathered 
together. The next is, that adroit 
and practical style of speaking by 
which the details of public business 
are carried forward; a style which re¬ 
quires briskness of capacity, united to 
extent of information, and in which 
the briskness must not he suffered to 
become flippant, and the detail to 
become dull. Wc are perfectly con¬ 
fident, that, beyond those two classes, 
no speaker can ever expect to retain 
the ear of the House. Our theory, 
however, is not the favourite ouc with 
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that crowd, whostt diatribes -nightr^, 
fill the columns of Hie newspapers 5 
where bitterness is perpetually mis¬ 
taken for pungency, and petulance for 
power, dryness for business, and com¬ 
monplace for conviction. But failure 
is the inevitable consequence; the 
archer showers his shafts in vain; 
they are pointed with lead, and they 
always fall blunt on the ground. 
Some of the noisiest harangitera of 
our time utterly “waste their sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air,” their hearers 
drop away with fatal rapidity, and 
the orator is reminded of his triumph 
only by the general flight of‘ his audi¬ 
tory. Then comes some favourite 
of the House; the coffee-room is 
thinned in its turn ; the benches are 
crowded once more; and some states¬ 
manlike display consoles the House 
tor its lost time. Addington’s ha¬ 
bits were those of a student, and 
he 'brought them With him into 
parliament. In the House of Com¬ 
mons, there are nearly as many 
classes of character, as there are in 
life outside the. waljs. There are the 
men made for the operations of public 
life, bold, active, and with an original 
sense of superiority. Another class is 
made for under-secretaries and subor¬ 
dinates, sharp, and ingenious men, 
the real business-men of the House. 
Another class, perfectly distinct, is that 
of the matter-of-fact men, largely re¬ 
cruited from among opulent merchants, 
bankers sent from country constitu¬ 
encies, and others of that calibre, who 
are formidable on .every question of 
figures, are terrible on tariffs, and evi- w 
dcutly- think, that there is no book of 
wisdom on earth but a ledger, Then 
come tjio country gentlemen, generally 
an excellent and honest race, but to 
whom a life in London, in the majority 
of instances, lias a strong resemblance 
to a life in the Millbairk Penitentiary; 
driven into parliament, by what is 
called a “sense of their position in the 
country,” which generally means the 
commands of their wives, &c., &c., 
their sojourn within the circuit of t]io 
metropolis is a purgatory. . They 
sicken of the life of lounging through 
London, where they arc notMag, and 
long to get back to the count#y%hero 
they arc “magistrates;” generally too 
old to dance, the fashionable season 
has no charmsforthcm; cvcft the dubs 
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mm to. them d- sort of condemned 
ceil, where the crowd, guilty of unpar¬ 
donable idleness, cluster together with 
no earthly resource but gazing into 
the street, or poring over a newspa¬ 
per. If this service is severe enough 
to shake their philosophy during the 
sleety showers of February, and the 
withering blasts of March; the first 
break of sunshine, and the first streak 
of tnue Bky, makes their impatience 
amount to agony. The rest of-the 
season only renders their suffering 
' more inveterate; until at last the dis¬ 
charge of cannon from the Park, and 
the sound of trumpets at the doors of 
the House of Lords, a gracious speech 
from the throne, and a still more gra¬ 
cious smile from the sitter' on it, let 
them loose from their task, and they 
are free, facetious, and foxliunters once 
moro. There arc still half-a-dozen 
Other classes, “ fine by decrees, and 
beautifully less,” which may be-left 
to the imagination of the reader, and 
the experience of the well-bred 
world. 

Addington soon made himself useful 
on committees. The strong neces¬ 
sities^ the case, much more than the 
Reform Bill, have remarkably shorten¬ 
ed the longevity of election commit¬ 
tees. The committee, in general, was 
fortunate, which could accomplish its 
busiucss within three months. Some 
took twice the, number, some even 
crossed over from session to session. 
The first committee on which Adding¬ 
ton was engaged had this unfortunate 
duration, and lie was re-appointed to 
** it in the second session of the parlia¬ 
ment of 1785. 

At this period, whether from a sense 
of disappointment, or from the silent 
dulncss of this drudgery, his health 
appears to have been in a feeble state. 
In a letter to his father, he apolo¬ 
gises for listlessness and stupidity by 
illness, and says, “ that he does not 
come up to the definition of man as a 
risible animal." Yet the man who 
could live to eighty-seven, and retain 
his health in a retirement of nearly a 
quarter of a century, could not com¬ 
plain of his constitution. 

^ la 1766 Pitt availed himself of. the 
openffiff of the session to induce his 
friend to break ground. lie proposed 
that he should second the address; 
and almost condescended to coax him 
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into further exertion of his abilities. 
—“ I will not disguise,” says his letter, 
“ that, in asking this favour of you, 
(the speech,} I look beyond the imme¬ 
diate object of the first day’s debate; 
from a persuasion that whatever 
induces you to take a part in public, 
will equally contribute to your per¬ 
sonal credit, and that of the system to 
which 1 have the pleasure of thinking 
you arc so warmly attached. Believe 
me to be, with great, trutii and re¬ 
gard, my dear sir, faithfully and sin¬ 
cerely yours, — W. Pitt.” Aldington 
complied with a part of the proposal, 
seconded the Address, and was con¬ 
sidered to have performed his task 
with effect. But the effort went no 
farther. His ability lay in another 
direction; and though a clear, well- 
informed, and influential debater in 
his more public days, and when the 
urgency fof office compelled the exer¬ 
tion, he left for four years the honours 
•of debate to the multit ude of his com¬ 
petitors. 

I n the course of the memoir, there 
is a letter of Addington’s, speaking of 
Sheridan’s ■ famous speech on the 
Begum question. Addington voted 
in the majority against Hastings; but, 
though he does not exactly say* that 
Sheridan’s famous speech was the 
cause of his vote, he yet joins in the 
general acclamation. 

It has been the habit of late critics 
to decry the merits of this famous 
oration, and even to charge it with 
being frivolous, outrageous, and bom¬ 
bastic, an immense accumulation of 
calumny and chip-trap; which the 
craft of Sheridan would not submit to 
the public ordeal, and which he has 
therefore left to its chance of a fan¬ 
tastic and visionary fame. But this 
we find it impossible to believe. Iliat 
in a speech of five hours and a half, 
there may have been—nay, there must 
have been, passages of extravagance, 
and even errors of taste, is perfectly 
probable; but they must have beon 
overcome by countless passages of 
lustre and beauty,—by powerful con¬ 
ceptions and brilliant examples of 
language; at once resistless and re¬ 
fined,—by living descriptions, and 
thoughts of daring and dazzling cnorgy, 
sufficient to have made it one of the 
most memorable triumphs of senatorial 
eloquence in the world, llow, on any 
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other supposition, is it possible to ac¬ 
count for the effects which wo know 
it to have produced ? 

Addington’s letter, alluding to this 
subject, says “ The papers will convey 
but a faint idea of a speech, which I 
heard Fox declare to he the most 
wondprful effort of the human mind 
that perhaps lmd ever been made. 
Mr Pitt, and indeed the whole 
House, spoke of it in terms of admira¬ 
tion and astonishment, scarcely in¬ 
ferior to those of Mr Fox.” 

The papers, indeed, convey a worse 
than inadequate idea of this wonderful 
oration,, for they give merely a few 
fragments, in which they have con¬ 
trived either to select their examples 
with the most curious infelicity, or to 
blunder them into bombast. But 
nothing can be more childish than to 
suppose, that Pitt would have given 
his praise to tawdry metaphor, that 
Burke would have done honour to feeble 
truisms, that Fox should have been 
unable to distingiish between logic 
and looseness of reasoning, or that the 
whole assembly, who bad been in the 
habit of bearing those pre-eminent 
orators, should have been tricked by 
theatric dexterity or charlatan rhe¬ 
toric into homage. Thu oration must 
have been a most magnificent perfor¬ 
mance, and we have only to deplore 
the loss of a great work of genius. 

Another young phenomenon shot 
across the parliamentary horizon with¬ 
in the same month, it was the laic 
Earl Grey. A letter of Addington to 
his father thus describes the debut of 
this young Liberal. 

“Feb. 22,1787.—We had a glorious 
debate last night, upon the motion for 
an address of thanks to the King, for 
baring negotiated the commercial 
treaty. A new speaker presented 
himself to the House, and went through 
his first performance with an eclat 
that 1ms not been equalled within my 
recollection. His name is Grey; lie is 
not more than twenty-two years of 
age, and he took his scat, which is for 
Northumberland, only in the present 
session. 1 do not go too far in declar 
mg, that in the advantages of figure, 
elocution, voice, and manner, he is not 
surpassed by any one member of the 
House; and I grieve to say, that ho 
was last night in the ranks of Opposi¬ 


tion, from which there is no prospect 
of,his being detached.” 

It is curious to see, how* easily the 
exigencies of party mould men, and 
how readily under that pressure they 
unsay their maxims, and retract thorn 
principles. The object of the com?* 
l ncrcial treaty was, to put our commerce 
in some degree on a fair footing witty 
that of France. The object of Mir 
Grey’s rhetoric was, to, show that tho 
commercial treaty was altogether a 
blunder, which, as being a Tory and 
ministerial performance, it must be in 
the eyes of a Whig and an opposition¬ 
ist. But the maxim on which he 
ehielly relied, was tin; wisdom of that 
established system of our policy, in 
which France had always been re¬ 
garded with the most suspicions 
jealousy at least—if not as our 
natural foe. Of course this Whig 
maxim lasted just so long as the Whigs 
were out of office, and could use it aa 
a weapon against the Minister. But* 
from the moment when France became 
actually dangerous, when her councils 
became demoniac, and her faction! 
ireuzied, Wliiggism, despairing of turn* 
mg out the Minister by argument, 
resolved to make the. attempt by me¬ 
nace. Hopeless in the House, it ap¬ 
pealed to the rabble, and Franco was 
extolled to the skies. We then heard 
nothing of the “ natural enmity,” but a 
vast deal of the instinctive friendship. 
England and .France were no longer 
to bo two hostile powers sitting on 
their respective shores, with flashing 
eyes and levelled spears; but like a 
pair of citizen’s wives loaded with pre¬ 
sents and provisions for each other, 
and performing their awkward cour¬ 
tesies across the Channel. 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the Whig maxim, though a 
watchword of faction, was no blunder 
of fact. A commercial treaty with 
the French in that day, or in any other 
day before or since, was a dream. To 
bring the Frenchman to any rational 
agreement on-the subject of trade, or 
to keep him steady to any agreement 
whatever, lias been a problem, which 
no British statesman lias been ablo to 
solve. No commercial treaty, even 
ay ith all the genius of Pitt, has ever 
produced to England the value of, the 
paper on which it is written. Whether, 
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jf they were two Englands in the 
World, they might not establish coju- 
■ mercial treaties with each other, may 
be. a question. Bat we regard it as an 
Absolute waste of time, to think of 
trading on fair terms with any of the 
slippery tariffs of foreign countries. 
In fact, this is now so perfectly-under¬ 
stood, that England lias nearly 
given up the notion of commercial 
treaties. She trades now, where the 
necessities of the foreigner demand her 
trade. The foreigner hates John Bull, 
as the Athenian peasant 5 hated 
Aristides, and for the same reason, 
lie hates him for being honest, manly, 
and sincere; he hates him for the in¬ 
tegrity of his principles, for the parity 
©f his faith, and for the reiilih/ of his 
freedom; he hates him for his pros¬ 
perity, for his progress, and for his 
pOwer.' And while the Frenchman 
capers in his fetters, and takes his pro¬ 
menade under the shadow of the for¬ 
tifications of Paris; while the German 
talks of constitutions iu the moon; and 
, while the Holy Alliance amuses itself 
with remodelling kingdoms, John Bull 
may be well content to remain as lie is, 
and leave them to such enjoyment 
us they can find iu sulkiness and 
sneering. 

Grey’s brilliant debut appears not 
to have been sustained: lie spoke little 
during the session, but talked much— 
afatal distinction to a parliamentary 
aspirant. Ambitious of figuring, lie 
attempted to figure on all occasions ; 
and, once or twice, unluckily daring the 
great champion of the treasury bench 
to the field, he was driven from it with 
.wounds which, if they did not teach 
him a sense of his weakness, at least 
taught him a.sensc of his danger. Mr 
Grey’s credit, says Addington in a 
letter, “as a man of discretion and 
temper, remains to be established. Ills 
reputation for abilities has" not in¬ 
creased within the last two months, 
While he has in all respects enhanced 
that of the person (Pitt) to whom he 
ventured to oppose himself.” 

In alluding to the intercourse of 
Addington with Wilberforce, the bio¬ 
grapher, wo think very justly, com¬ 
plains of the sillinesses which have 
transpired in the latter's diary. Ad¬ 
dington took higher views on eccle- 
liiastical subjects; and was less rapid 


in his movements for the abolition of 
the slave-trade; being of opinion that 
precipitate measures would only in¬ 
crease the traffic to an - enormous 
extent, deprive England of all power of 
restraining the frightful atrocities of 
the middlo passage; and, by throwing 
the whole trade into the hands of 
foreigners, leave it open to all the 
reckless abominations of mankind. 

The result was, unfortunately, all 
that rational men anticipated. The 
trade carried on l>y the foreigner lias 
been tripled, or even quadrupled; -the 
horrors of the middle passage are 
without restraint; and the suffer¬ 
ings of the victims, on their march 
to the coast, by fatigue, want of 
food, and the cruelty of tlielr treat¬ 
ment, are estimated to destroy near¬ 
ly twice the number of those who 
ever cross tiie Atlantic. The very 
powers* with whom we have already 
made treaties for the purpose of ex¬ 
tinguishing this infernal traffic, are 
deepest in its commerce; -and its ex¬ 
tinction now seems hopeless, except 
through some - of those tremendous 
visitations, by which Providence 
scourges crimes which have grown 
too large for the jurisdiction of man. 

Lord Sidmouth, then far advanced 
in life, when lie saw those remarks in 
tlie diary, naturally felt offended, but 
he bore the offence with dignity, 
merely saying, as he closed the 
volume, “ Well, Wilberforce does not 
speak of me as he spoke to me, 1 am 
sorry to say.” Of Wilberforce, no one 
can desire to doubt the generaL 
honesty; but that he was singularly 
trifling and inconstant, was evidently 
tlie opinion of his contemporaries in tho 
House. The following anecdote is given 
from the author’s notes on this point. 
“ Lord Sidmouth told us, that one 
morning, at a cabinet meeting, often 
an important debate iu the House of 
Commons, some one said, ‘ I- wonder 
how Wilberforce voted last night:’ on 
which Lord Liverpool observed, ‘ I 
do not know how he voted, but of 
this I am pretty sure, that in what¬ 
ever way he voted, he repents of his 
vote this morning.’ Lord Sidmouth 
added, ‘ It was odd enough, that I 
had no sooner returned to my ^office,, 
than Wilbeiforco was announced, who 
said,—Lord Sidmouth, you will be 
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surprised at the vote I gave last night, went further than opinions, for he 
and, indeed, I am not myself alto- embodied his sentiments in a paper 
gether satisfied with it;'—to which I entitled, “Sketch of a Negro Code," 
replied, My dear Wilberforce, I shall an outline of a bill in parliament, 
never be surprised at any vote you which is to be found in the col- 
give.’ ” - lection of his works. 

During this session the abolition In August of tins year, Addington 
of Negro slavery first seriously at- mentioned that Lord Grenville passed 
tracted the notice of parliament. The a month with him at Lyme; and that * 
conduct of it, in thsgtlotise of Com- one day visiting Lord Rolle, a party 
mons, was intrusted to Wilberforce; were speculating on the probable suc- 
but, In his absence, in consequence of cessor tq the Speaker (Corn-wall)— 
indisposition, Pitt, on the 9th of May Grenville and Addington- giving it 
1798, moved the resolution, that the as their opinion, that neither of them 
House would, early in the next session, had any change. ITc adds, “within 
proceed to take into consideration the twelve mouths, we were both Speakers 
circumstances of the slave trade.” In ourselves.” 

a cause like this, the humane and An important and melancholy 
magnanimous mind of Burke naturally event, however, threw the cabinet 
enlisted at once. But he, was by no and the, country alike into confusion, 
means of that school of humanity Early in November, it was ascertained 
which gains,the race, only by riding that the King was taken dangerously 
over every thing in its way. • lted-hot ill. Tlitee successive notes from Grcu- 
hnnranity liad no charms tor the great villc represented the, illness as most 
philosopher; and, philanthropist as alarming, and giving room for ap- 
he was, he could discover no wisdom prehening of incurable disorder. As 
in measures which changed only one J>r Addington was known to have- 
violence for another, pauperised the, paid particular attention to cases of 
whites without liberating the blacks; insanity, Pitt proposed his being 
and, while it cost twenty millions ster- summoned to \ isit the royal patient, 
ling to repair about a third of the In consequence, lie visited his Majesty 
injury, left the unhappy African at for several days, and on examination 
the mercy of avarice round the eir- with the other physicians before the 
cumferenco of tlio globe. Privy Council, expressed a strong 

Alcttcrfrom Iluntingford says:—“Dr expectation of the royal recovery, 
Lawrence, onr Winchester acquaint- founded on the circumstance that this 
ance, called on me lately. lie talked illucss had not, for its forerunner, any 
much on Mr Burke's ideas respecting of the symptoms which usually pre- 
tlie slave-trade. I found by him that cede a serious attack of this nature. 
Mr Burke foresaw the total ruin of Tin; debates on tlie Regency Bill notr 
the West-India colonies, if the trade brought out all the vigour of the 
were at once prohibited. He is for a House. The Whigs thundered at 
better regulation of the ships which the, gate of the cabinet; but there 
carry on that infamous commerce: he was a strong hand within, and it was 
would lay the captains ilncfer restric- still kept shut. Tlie Prince of Waler, 
tions, and punish them with rigour for then under all the captivations of 
wanton severity or brutal inhumanity Whig bails and banquets, and worship- 
to the slaves*, and, when the poor ing at the feet of Fox, was no sooner 
creatures are purchased at the West- to be master of the state by an un- 
lndia islands, he would have them limited Regency-Bill, than Fox was to 
instructed in religion ; and be pormit- be master of every thing. Pitt still 
ted to purchase their own freedom, fought the battle with all the cool 
when by industry they should acquire determination of one determined never 
a sufficient sum for that purpose. For to capitulate. Fox became in succod- 
their religious instructibn Jic would sion fierce, factious, and half frantic; 
erect more churches; and,‘to enable still his great adversary stood on th£ 
themjin time to accumulate the price vantage ground of law, and was imper- 
of their ransom, he would enact that turbable. But the contestnowbeganto 
the property of a slave should be as spread beyond the walls of parliament, 
sacred as that of a freeman.” Burke The spirit of the nation, always siding 
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with the brave defence, daily felt an sent their congratulations to the King, 
increasing interest in the gallantry at'Kcw, on his recovery, 
with which Pitt almost alone fought We cannot resist the temptation of 
the ablest Opposition that had ever exhibiting Lord Sidmouth in the un- 
otecn ranged within the walls of West- suspected character of a poet. As 
minster, and inflamed by the sight of several millions of verses were poured 
power almost within their" grasp. out as the offerings of (lie Muse on 
But the announcement of a sudden the joyful occasion, as Parnassus was 
change in his Majesty’s indisposition rifled by the Universities, and as every 
-abated the contest at once. From the village school injthc kingdom hung a 
8 th to the 20th of February, the pro- pen-and-ink garland on the altar of 
gross to health was palpable. On the Aesculapius or llygeia; it waB felt to 
19th, the discussions on the Regency bo the bounden duty of every candi- 
Bill wore suspended in the House of date for cabinet honours, to put Ills 
Lords; and on the 6th of March, the desk “in order,” and rhyme, to the 
Speaker and several members of tho best of. his power. Addington, in 
Administration were admitted to pro- consequence, produced the following— 


OX THE kino's RECOVERY. 

“ When sinks the orb of day, a borrow’d light 
The moon displays, pale Regent- of the night. 

Vain are her beams to bid the golden grain 
Spread plenty’s blessings o’er the smiling plain ; 

No power has she, except, from shore to shore 
To bid tlie ocean’s troubled billows roar. 

With hungry cries the ay oil' her coming greets ; 

Then Rapine stalks triumphant through the streets ; 

Avarice and Fraud in secret ambush lurk, 

And Treason's sons their desperate purpose work. 

But, lo 1 the Sun Yvitli orient splendour shines,”- 

&c. &c. &c. 

e 

Wo cannot indulge ourselves with dred and fifteen to one hundred and 
*ay more of this loyal lucubration— forty-two, yvIio voted for the Op- 
we think that the slur at the Regency position candidate, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
was not quite fair; we were by no In the private correspondence which 
means awaro that the moon was so yvos so frequent between him and 
mischievous; and, as our general the minister, various suggestions 
conclusion, we must admit that, if bis bad been thrown out by Pitt of the 
lordship did not gain thcLanreateship, Irish secretaryship, a scat at tho 
lie amply deserved it. However, treasury, <frc. But the man and the 
better times-were at hand. Pitt, like place were noYV found together, in- 
all. other eminent men, had a keen comparabty adapted to each other, 
insight into character, and he had The place implies an honourablo 
long known the especial qualities of neutrality, and Addington was true to 
Addington. This solves the difficulty the trust. It requires tlie favourable 
of accounting at once for his continued opinion of the House to the man as 
personal intercourse, and yet his well as the officer; and Sheridan's first 
apparent official neglect. lie knew address to him, as the spokesman 
him to be well-informed, intelligent, of the Opposition, was, “ we were all 
and honest; although his retiring very sorry to have voted against you.” 
habits had already given full evidence It required considerable knowledge of 
of his indisposition to face the storms general and parliamentary law, and 
of party. the now Speaker had devoted years to 

On Mr Grenville’s promotion to their acquisition. Even the minor 
the Home department, in 1789, Ad- merits of a grave and commanding 
dmgton was proposed for the Speaker’s presence were there; for Addington, 
chair, and Yras elected by two hun- in his early years, was of as striking 
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a countenance and figure as in old 
ago ho was gentle and amiable. 

Characteristic anecdotes are scat¬ 
tered through the volumes : these we 
think their most attractive portion; 
and, of such Addington’s memory 
■was* full in* his later years. Ono 
night, on his crying out, in the usual 
form, to hush some chattering in the 
House, “Order, order,,or I shall name 
names!” Charles Fox, then stand¬ 
ing beside the chair, told him that 
Wilkes once asked tlw Speaker, 
Onslow, what-would be the conse¬ 
quence of his naming names V ” 
“ Heaven above- only knows,” was 
the solemn reply. 

One night Fox himself put the 
same question to Sir Fletcher Norton 
(the Speaker,) who nonchalantly an¬ 
swered, “Happen ! hang me, if I know 
or care 1 ” 

A substantial proof of the? general 
approval was given to the new official, 
in the addition of £1000 a-ycar to his 
salary; thus giving him £6000 a-year 
—which, besides a house, with some 
other emoluments on public and pri¬ 
vate bills, and tne sale of certain 
clerkships connected with the business 
of the Commons, is generally calcu¬ 
lated as equivalent to about £10,000 
yearly. For this, however, the Speaker 
is expected to keep up considerable 
state, to give occasional banquets (lur¬ 
ing the session to successive parties of 
the members; to have evening recep- 
tionsand levees; and, ingeneral, to lead 
a rather laborious life; the least part of 
whose labour is in the Speaker s chair. 
He has also the appointment of (L chap¬ 
lain to the House, which is equivalent 
to the disposal of valuable church, 
patronage, the chaplain being always 
provided for, after a feAV years’ attend¬ 
ance, by a request of the House to the 
crown. To complete this accumula¬ 
tion of good things, the Speaker who 
exhibits intelligence, is frequently 
promoted to the higher offices of the 
cabinet, and generally receives a 
peerage. 

But those were the “ piping times 
of peacetimes of trouble and terror 
were at hand. The French democracy 
had already burst on Europe; and 
every throne was heaving on the 
surge which it had raised. Pitt alone, 
of all the great ministers of Europe, 
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seemed to*disregard its hazards. Cus¬ 
tomary as it is for the pamphleteers 
of later times to assail bis memory, 
as the promoter of hostilities, the 
chief outcry against Pitt in the year 
1790, was his tardiness in thinking 
that those hostilities could ever force 
England to take a share in the strug¬ 
gles of the Continent. The whole 
aristocracy, the whole property, the 
whole mercantile interest, and even 
the wliole.moral feeling of the empire, 
had become from hour to hour more 
convinced that a Avar Avas inevitable. 
Even the Opposition, whose office it 
Avas to screen the atrocities of every 
national enemy, and avIio, for a time, 
had looked to Jacobinism as an 
auxiliary in the march to power, had 
at last shrunk from this horrible alli¬ 
ance—had felt the natural disgust of 
Englishmen for an association with 
the undisguised vice and vileness of 
the Republic, and had at last sunk 
into silence, if not into shame. 
•Burke had published liis immortal 
“Reflections,” and their sound had 
gone forth like the tolling of a 
vast funeral bell for the obscquieB 
of European monarchy. Still, nothing 
could move Pitt. By nature a finan¬ 
cier, and by genius the most magni¬ 
ficent of all financiers, lie calculated 
the force of nations by the depths 
of tlieir treasuries ; and seeing France 
baukrupt, conceived that she was on 
the verge of conviction, and waited 
only to see her sending her hdmbled 
Assembly to beg for a general loan, 
and for a general peace, at the same 
. moment. 

But those Avero days made to show 
the shortsightedness of human saga¬ 
city. The lesson was rapidly given; 
it Avas proAfed in European havoc, that 
utter poAvericssness for good was not 
merely compatible Avith tremendous 
pOAver for evil, but Avas actually the 
means of accumulating that* power; 
that the more wretched, famishing, and 
haggard a nation might become at 
home, the more irresistible it might 
prove abroad; that, like the mad¬ 
man, it might be fevered and tor¬ 
tured by mental disease, into preter¬ 
natural strength of frame, and might 
spring out of the bed where it had 
lain down to die, with a force which 
drove before it all the ordinary resist- 
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ance of mao. Pitt bad stiH to learn, 
that this was a war of Opinion; and 
had to learn also, that Opinion was a 
new material of explosion, agaiust 
whose agency all former calculation 
was wholly unprovided, and Avhbse 
force was made to fling all the old 
buttresses and battlements of Euro¬ 
pean institutions like dust and 
prnbera into the air. 

■ It is not worth the trouble now 
to inquire, whether Fitt’s sagacity 
equally failed him in estimating the 
probable effect of the French Revolu¬ 
tion on England. His expression 
at a dinner party, where Addington, 
Grenville, and Burke formed the 
guests, “ Never mind, Mr Burke, we 
shall go on as we are until the day 
of judgment; ” shows his feeling of 
the stability of the constitution. 
As we have no love for discovering 
the 

Fears of tlio brave, and follies of the wise,” 

we are gratified by thinking that both* 
were partly in the right: Burke, In 
regarding the Revolution as destined 
to sweep the Continent with long and 
tremendous violence, and Pitt as 
believing it likely to make but little 
permanent impression on the habits, 
the power, or the heart of England. 
Burke argued from the weakness of 
the Continental .governments ; Pitt 
from the strength of the British con¬ 
stitution : the former having no 
connexion with the national interests, 
the latter being formed from those 
interests, for those interests, and being 
as much supported by them as a tree # 
by its roots. There was not a por- * 
tion of that stately tree, from its solid 
trunk to the highest ornament of its 
foliage,- which was not fad from the 
ground. The truth was, that the 
Jacobinism of England was confined 
to adventurers, and never obtained 
any hold- pn the great body of the 
proprietors and the people. Its spirit 
evaporated in tavern Harangues, to 
Ajrhich the. multitude went to listen, 
as to the chattering and grimaces of 
a mountebank. 

No man of distinction, no man of 
birth, and no man of property was 
ever engaged in those coffee-house 
conspiracies; their J affiers and Pierres 
were cobblers and tinkers, witli a 
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sprinkling of petty pamphleteers, and 
ruined declaimefs. When Hardy 
and Horne Took, were the priests, 
what must be the worshippers at the- 
Jacobin shrine? But in France, the 
temple of that idol of confusion # was 
crowded with the clitofs of the 
Noblesse, the Church, the Law; 
headed’ by thp Prince of the blood 
next to the throne; all stimulated by 
a ferocity of folly unexampled in the 
history of infatuation, and all uncon¬ 
sciously urged to their ruin by a race 
of beings inferior in rank, and almost 
objects of their scorn, yet, rather 
embodied malignities, and essential 
mischiefs, than men. France in that 
fearful time reminded the spectator 
of Michael Angelo's great picture of 
the “Last Judgment”—general con¬ 
vulsion above, universal torment 
below; the mighty of the earth falling, 
kings, iioblos, hierarchs, warriors, 
plunging down, and met by fiends, at 
once their tempters, their taunters, 
and their torturers; a scene of deso¬ 
lation and destiny. 

Pitt’s sentiment on the safety of 
EuglanjJ from revolutionary move¬ 
ments was so‘ decided, that if France 
had not invaded Holland, and thus 
actually compelled a war, wo should 
probably ltave had none at this period. 

A distinction between the state of 
France and Englaud not less memor¬ 
able, if not still more effective, than 
in property, was religion. In Franco 
infidelity was not merely frequent, 
but was the fashion. No man of any 
literary name condescended even to 
the pr6tcnco of religion; but in Eng¬ 
land, infidelity was a stigma; when 
jt began to take a public form, it was 
only in the vilest quarter; and when - 
it assailed religion, it was instantly 
put down at once by the pen, by the 
law, and by the more decisive tri¬ 
bunal of national opinion. Paine, the 
chief writer of the Satanic faction, 
was a bankrupt staymaker, and a 
notorious profligate: his * pamphlet 
had only the effect of making the 
public pr< itest agaiust its abominations; 
he was prosecuted, was forced to- 
leave the country, and finally died in 
beggary in America. 

It is remarkable to find so cautious 
a man as Addington at this period 
speaking of the Church as “ an ho-. 
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nest drone , who, if she did not stir 
herself very soon, Would be stung by 
tho wasps of the conventicle.” The 
metaphor is not good for much, for 
the drone can sting too, and does no¬ 
thing but sting. But wlmt is it that, 
at Wiy time, makes the church in¬ 
effective ? The abuse of the minis¬ 
terial patronage. The clergy alto¬ 
gether depend on the guidance, the 
character, and the activity of their 
bishops. If ministers regard the 
mitre as merely a sort of donative 
for their own private tutors, or the 
chaplains of their noble friends, or as 
provision for a relative, dependent, 
or the brother of a Treasury clerk, 
they not merely degrade the office, 
but they paralj'se the church. Of 
the living prelacy wc do not speak : 
but it is impossible to look upon the 
list of archbishops and bishops (a few 
excepted) during the last .century, 
without surprise that the inferior 
clergy have done so much, rather 
than that they have done so little. 
Where there was no encouragement 
for literary overturn, ability naturally 
relaxed its efforts; where preferment 
was lavished on heads “ that, could 
not teach, and would not learn,” 
disgust extinguished diligence; and 
where character for intelligence, prac¬ 
tical capacity, and public effect, were 
evidently overlooked in the calcula¬ 
tion of professional claims, it is only 
iu the natural course of tilings that 
their exercise should be abandoned, 
in fastidiousness or in contempt, in 
disgust or in despair. The church 
was never in a more ineffective con¬ 
dition than at the close of the last 
century; ami if tho sin was to be 
laid at the' right threshold, it must 
have been laid at the door of White¬ 
hall. 

Addington certainly deserves the 
credit of having formed a just esti¬ 
mate of the French Revolution from 
the beginniug. In a ICttcr to his 
brother lie inserts this stanza, — 

“ France shall perish, write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish hopeless and abhorrM, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt.” 

He, however, full into the common 
error of the time, and looked'upon 
her overthrow as certain in the first 
campaign. 

■J It Was on the second reading of tho 
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Alien Bill that the dagger scene, of 
which so much was said at the time, 
occurred in the House of Commons 
— thus described by the Speaker: 
“ Burke, after a few preliminary re¬ 
marks, the house being totally unpre¬ 
pared, fumbled in his bosom, mid 
suddenly drew out the dagger, and 
threw it on the floor. Ilia extrava¬ 
gant gesture excited a general dispo¬ 
sition to smile, by Which most men 
would have been" disconcerted; bift 
lie suddenly collected himself, and by 
a few brilliant sentences recalled the 
seriousness of the house. ‘ Let us,’ 
said he, ‘ keep French principles from 
our heads and French daggers from 
our hearts; let us preserve all onr 
blandishments in life, and all our con¬ 
solations in death; all the blessings 
of time, and all the hopes of eter¬ 
nity.’” 

As all partisanship hated Burke, 
who had trampled it in the mire, this 
dagger scene was sneered at as a 
. stage trick; but Burke was above all 
pantomime. The dagger was one 
which had been sent from Franco to 
a Birmingham manufacturer, with an 
order for a large number of the same 
pattern ; and Burke had received it 
only on that day — and received it 
from Sir James Bland Burgess only 
on his way down to the house — so 
that there could have been no prepa¬ 
ration for public exhibition. It was 
a natural impulse of the moment, in 
a time when all was emotion.^ 

The murder of the unfortunate 
King of Franco, on tho 21st of 
January 1790, perhaps the most 
wanton murder in all royal histQry', 
instantly brought out a "full display 
of the .real' feelings of England. Tho 
universal sentiment was horror, min¬ 
gled with indignation ; and when the . 
royal message came down to the 
house on the 28th, stating that, in 
consequence of the regicide, the king' 
had ordered M. Ghauvclin, luinistcr 
from the late king, to leave the coun¬ 
try, as being no longer accredited’ by 
the sovereign, the message seeing 
rather the echo of the national voiCb 
than the dictate of the government. 

From this period the Whig part# 
diminished day by day. They were 
chiefly the great landholders of this 
kingdom, and they'saw in this 1 atro¬ 
cious act a declaration .against all 
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property ; but they had also the 
higher motive of its being a declara¬ 
tion against all government. The 
chief persons of the Opposition at 
once crossed the house ; but as 
Home’ Tooke, in his apt and short 
style, described the party on his trial, 
“ We all,” said he, “ entered the 
revolutionary coach at Reading; but 
^ one got out at Maidenhead, another 
at Slough, a third at Hounslow, and 
a fourth at Brentford. It was my 
misfortune, my lord, as it was also 

■ Mr Fox’s, to go on to London.” 

The French now threw off all poli¬ 
tical form, and nil diplomatic decorum, 
and exhibited the whole savagism of 
republicanism. On the motion of a 
ruffian of the name of Gamier, the 
Convention publicly resolved* that 
“ Pitt was an enemy to the human 
race.” The same ruffian then pro¬ 
ceeded to move, “that every body 
had a right to assassinate him.” 
This, however, was not carried; but 
an order was sent, on the proposal of 
Rfibespierre, to the armies, that “ no 
quarter should be given to the English 
troops; ” an order which was not re¬ 
pealed until his death by the guillotine. 

Those were stirring times, and ill 
'every instance of success in the caiu- 

■ paign, Pitt sent an immediate courier 

• to Addington when out of town, of 
‘Which the Speaker gave the signal to 

. the surrounding country by lighting 
up hia house. On one occasion of 
this kijQd, a friend of his, travelling on 
•the coach from Bath, heard the coach¬ 
man say, “ I’m sure there’s good 
nows come, for there's the Speaker’s 

• house all in a blaze.” 

* In this year Addington was offered 
the high promotion of Secretary of 
State, in tin* room of JDundas. lie 
. consulted lluntiugford, who strongly 
advised him against giving up his 
pleasant, safe, and lucrative office, 
for'the toilsome, hazardous, and uu- 
popular*otfice of the secretary. A 
letter from^he Solicitor-general Mit- 
ford, (afterwards Lord lledcsdale,) 
Confirmed the opinion. It is justly 
observed by the biographer, that 
_ Mitford, who could be so wise for 
his friend, was not equally so for 
Himself; for, after having obtained 
til® speakership in his own person, he 
gave it up to assume the office of 
^ ;«Irish Chancellor, a situation of great 
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responsibility, and great labour, in 
which he was assailed on all sides, 
and from which, on the first change of 
the cabinet, he was insultingly recalled. 

The war had now become almost 
wholly naval, and it was a war of 
successive triumphs. The domftion 
of Europe seemed about to be divided 
botween England and France : Eng¬ 
land mistress of the sea—France 
sweeping every thing bffore her on 
the land. The famous battle of the 
1 st of June extinguished the first 
revolutionary fleet, seven sail of the 
line being captured, and the re¬ 
mainder of the fleet escaping with 
difficulty into the French ports. 

The minister was also triumphant 
at home, and the chief persons of the 
Whig party were gazetted as taking 
office under his administration. Earl 
Fitzwilliam as President of the Coun¬ 
cil, the Duke of Portland as Secretary 
of State, Earl Spencer, Privy Seal, 
the Duke of Gordon, Privy Seal of 
Scotland, and Windham, Secretary 
at W ar. 

. It had been frequently remarked, 
that Pitt never sought for coadjutors 
of any remarkable ability, from confi¬ 
dence in his own extraordinary at¬ 
tainments. As Fox candidly and 
bitterly concluded one of his speeches 
iu Parliament, saying, “ Then* is one 
point, and only one on which I en¬ 
tirely agree with the right honourable 
gentleman, and that is, in the high 
opinion he entertains of his own 
talents.” 

It is certain that, those accessions 
to his cabinet were not likely to ex¬ 
cite any jealousy on his part, yet 
there was one whose absence from 
the cabinet, may have been justly re¬ 
gretted as detracting at once from the 
strength of the administration, and 
the glory of the minister. 'Flic name 
of Burke was not fouud there, though 
no man had operated so powerfully 
in producing the change; no man had 
so amply deserved the distinction; 
and no man would have thrown so 
permanent a lustre round the councils 
in which he shared. There can be 
no doubt that Burke felt this neglect, 
and that he was justified iu feeling 
himself defrauded of an honour con¬ 
ferred before his face on men who 
were not fit to be named in tha 
same breath. 
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But lie has had his noble revenge. 
Posterity, of all tribunals the most 
formidable, yet the most faithful, has 
done him justice. While the favour¬ 
ites of fortune havo passed away into 
the forgetfulness for which they were 
made, his services assume a higher 
rank in the records of national pre¬ 
servation, and his genius continually 
tills a prouder place among the intel¬ 
lectual triumphs of mankind. 

In 1794 Burke closed his parlia¬ 
mentary career, by retiring from the 
borough of Malton, for which his sou 
became member. In this year, also, 
closed the memorable trial of Warren 
Hastings, which had extended over 
ton sessions of parliament, (from 
February 1788 to f>tli April 17‘Jo)— 
the actual trial lasting for seven 
years, two months, ami ten days. 
The legal expenses of the defence 
amounted to seventy-one thousand. 
and eighty pounds, which the proprie¬ 
tors of East India stock, by a ma¬ 
jority of three hundred, on a ballot, 
paid. What the expenses of tlio 
prosecution were, is not told ; pro¬ 
bably twice ihe sum. 

The whole holds forth an impor¬ 
tant lesson lbr the punishment of 
public delinquency. If, instead of 
the masquerade of an impeachment, 
before the peers and king, Hastings 
had been called on to answer before 
the common law courts, for any one 
of the hundred acts of personal in¬ 
jury alleged against him, the decision 
would have been secured as soon as 
the witnesses could have been brought 
from Calcutta. Of course the world 
would have lost a great deal of par¬ 
liamentary parade and some capital 
speeches; all the poetic, pomp would 
have been wanting; and the court- 
dresses would have been left at the 
tailors. Hut justice would have, been 
done, which no one now believes to 
have been done. 

The obvious fact is, that the coun¬ 
try had grown tired of a trial which 
seemed likely to last for life. After 
the first sounding of trumpets, the 
flourish excited curiosity no more. 
'I'lie topic had been a toy in the great 
parliamentary nursery, and the child¬ 
ren were grown weary of their tinselled 
and pointed doll. Even the horrors 
—and some of the details had all the 
terrible atrocity of barbarism with its 
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passions inflamed by impunity-rrhad 
ceased to startle; the eloquence of 
the managers had become common¬ 
place by the repetition which had 
deprived the horrors of their sting. 
The prosecution was yawned to 
death. 

Perhaps there was not a peer in 
the seats of Westminster Hall, nor a 
member of the committee, nor a man 
in the kingdom, except Burke and* 
Pitt, who would not have forgiven 
Hastings twice the amount of liis 
offences, to have silenced the subject 
at once and for ever. 

With Burke, the impeachment was 
a vision, half Homan, half Oriental— 
the august severity of a Homan senate* 
combining with the mysterious splen- 
dour„of the throne of Aurimgzebc. 
He was the Cicero impeaching v erros 
in the presence of the eighteenth 
century, or a high-priest of sumo 
Indian oracle promulgating the de¬ 
crees of eternal justice to the eastern 
world. 

With Pitt, the whole event was* a 
fortunate diversion of the enemy, a 
relief from the restless assaults of a 
Whig opposition, a perpetual drain 
on Whig strength, and by result 
more, effective still, a fruitful source of 
popular ridicule on the lingering im¬ 
potence of Whig labours. 

On the acquittal of Hastings,. Bnrk'e,,, 
wrote several letters to Addington as 
Speaker, which have a tone of tlio 
deepest despondency. He whites in 
the impassioned anguish of a man to, 
whom the earth exhibited but butt 
aspect of despair. They were letters 
such as Priam might have indited on- 
the night when liis Troy was in 
blaze. It was evident that the,power¬ 
ful genius of Burke, was partially be¬ 
wildered by the belli of ids feelings, 
lie. raised an imaginary sepulchre for 
England on the spot vfheyo he had 
contemplated the erection of a dun¬ 
geon for Indian crime through %U 
ages to come. 

The Indian directors voted Hast¬ 
ings au annuity of five thousand 
pounds, which he enjoyed to a very ; 
advanced age: yet his acquittal has 
not received the seal of posterity. A 
calmer view has regarded liiui as the. 
daring agent of acts fitter for the 
meridian of Hindoo morality than 
European. To serve the struggling 
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interests of the Company seems to 
have been his highest motive, and 
there can he no doubt that he served 
them with equal sagacity and success. 
That he was a vigorous administrator, 
an enterprising statesman^ and a popu¬ 
lar governor, is beyond denial; that 
he was personally unstained by 
avarice or extortion, is admitted. 
But history demands higher proofs 
*of principle; and no governor since 
his time has ever attempted to imi¬ 
tate his example, or ever ventured to 
excuse his own errors, by alleging 
the conduct or the acquittal of Hast¬ 
ings. 

There arc some nlcn, whom no 
position can render ridiculous, and 
there are some quite the reverse : of 
the latter class was Ferguson of Pit- 
foul*. Ferguson^ notion of the essen¬ 
tial quality of *a Lord Advocate was 
tallness. “ We Scotch members,’’ 
said ho, “ always"vote with the Lord 
Advocate, and wo therefore require 
to see him in a division. Now I can 
' set 1 Mr Pitt, and I can see Mr Ad¬ 
dington, but I cannot see the Lord 
Advocate.” Ilis lordship evidently 
not'rising to Ferguson’s regulation 
•size'of j} statesman. 

Ohe evening as Ferguson was tak- 
*tng his dinner in the coffee-room, 
sgme one ran in, to say, that “Pitt 
jfrikh'tftv his legs." Every one rose to 
leave the room, except Ferguson. 
“What!” said they, “won’t you go to 
hear Mr PittV” “No,” he replied, 
P Why should I? do you think Mr 
Pitt would go to hear mcV” 

At a dinner given by Dun (las, at 
Wimbledon, where Addington, Sheri¬ 
dan, and Erskino were present, the 
latter was rallied on his not taking so 
prominent a part in the debates as 
his fame required. Sheridan said 
(with'a roughness unusual with him,) 

I tell you how it happens : Erskino, 

a ire afraid of Pitt, and that’s the 
ylpart of your character.” 

This piece of candour, however, 
was J MHohablv owing to the claret. 
Bu* Etffei ue’s comparative taciturnity 
in the-House may be accounted for 
on more honourable terms. Erslcine 
was no poltroon r lie tfois the boldest 
, speaker at the bar: But the bar was 
C ms place, aud no man has ever at 
tallied perfection in the two styles of 
^ oratory. It is true, that distinguished 
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barristers have sometimes been dis¬ 
tinguished in the House of Commons, 
but they have not been of the race of 
orators; they have been sharp, 
shrewd, bitter men, ready on vexa¬ 
tious topics, quick in peevish speech, 
and willing to plunge themselves into 
subjects, whose labour or license is 
disdained by higher minds. But 
Erskino was an orator, vivid, high- 
toned, and sensitive ; shrinking from 
the common-place subjects which 
common-place men take up as their 
natural portion ; rather indolent, as is 
common with men of genius; and 
rather careless of famo iu ,the senate, 
from his consciousness of the un¬ 
questioned fame which he had already 
won at the bar. 

Of Fox some pretty anecdotes are 
told, substantiating that eminent 
man’s character for courtesy. One 
day, as Addington was riding by. the 
grounds of St Ann’s Hill, he was seen 
over the palings by Fox, who called 
out to him to stop, invited him in, 
and displayed the beauties of his gar¬ 
den, to which he had always devoted 
a great deal of care. As Addington 
particularly admired, some weeping 
ash trees, Fox promised him some 
cuttings. Some months elapsed, when 
one evening, Fox, after going through 
a stormy meeting in Palace-yard, went 
up to the Speaker in the chair, ami 
said—“ I have not forgotten your cut¬ 
tings, but have brought them up to 
town with me," giving him directions 
at the saing time for their treatment. 
In a few minutes after, he was warmly 
engaged in debate with Pitt and 
Burke. 

Fox’s enjoyment of St Ann’s Hill 
was proverbial. On some one’s ask¬ 
ing General Fitzpatrick, in the midst 
of one of the hottest periods of the 
debates on the French war—Where 
is Fox? the answer was, “I daresay 
he is at home, sitting on a hay-cools, 
reading novels, and watching the jays 
stealing his cherries.” 

The year 17!Ki was a formidable 
year for England. Prussia and Spain 
had given up her alliance. Belgium 
and Holland had been taken posses¬ 
sion of by the French.« Austria was 
still firm, but her- armies were dis¬ 
pirited, her generals had lost their 
reputation, her statesmen had been 
baffled, her finances were supported 
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only by English loans, and France 
was already by anticipation marking 
ont a campaign under the walls of 
Vienna. The English Opposition, at 
once embittered by defeat, and stim¬ 
ulated . by a new hope of storming 
the cabinet, earned on a perpetual 
assault in the shape of motions for 
peace. The remnants of Jacobinism 
in England united their strength with 
the populace once more; aud, taking 
advantage of the continental defeats, 
of tho general timidity of our allies, 
and of the apparent hopelessness of' 
all - success against an enemy who 
grewstrongor every day, made des¬ 
perate efforts to reduce the gdvern- 
ment to the humiliation of a forced 
treaty of peace. 

Tho necessity for raising eighteen 
millions, followed by seven millions 
and a half more, increased the'public 
discontent; and, although the solid 
strength of England was still un¬ 
touched, and the real opinion of the 
country was .totally opposed to their 
rash demands for peace, there can lie 
no question, that tho louder voice of 
the multitude, seemed to carry tho 
day. A bad harvest also had in¬ 
creased the public difficulties; and, as 
if every thing was to be unfortunate 
at this moment, Admiral Christian’s 
expedition—one of the largest which 
had over left an English fort, and 
which was prepared to sweep the 
French out of the West Indies—sail¬ 
ing in December, encountered such 
a succession of gales in the, chops of 
the Channel, that a great part of this 
noble armament was lost, and the 
admiral reached the West Indies 
with the survivors, only to see them 
perish by the dreadful maladies of the 
climate. 

But, to complete tho general disas¬ 
trous aspect of affairs, a new phenome¬ 
non suddenly blazed over Europe. The 
year 171)0 first saw Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte 0 the head of an army. Pass¬ 
ing tho Alps on the Dtli of April, he 
fell with such skill and vigour on the 
Austrian and Italian troops, that in his 
first campaign ho destined five succes* 
sive Austrian armies ;* broke up the al¬ 
liances of that cluster of feeble and 
contemptible sovereignties which had 
so long disgraced Italy in the eyes of 
Europe; trampled on their effeminate 
and debauched population,- with the 
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sternness of an executioner rather • 
than the force of a conqueror; and- 
after sending the plunder of their, 
palaces to Paris, itr the spirit and 
with the pomp of the old Roman 
triumphs, dragged their princes after 
him to swell his own triumphal pro¬ 
gress through Italy. 

The war now engrossed every feel-, 
ing of the nation; and England show-* 
cd her national spirit in her gallant 
defiance of the threat of invasion. The' 
w hole kingdom was ready to rise in ’ 
arms on tho firing of tho first beacon; 
— men of tho highest rank hoaded 
their tenantry; men even of those grave 
and important avocations and offices, 
which might seem to imply a complete' 
exemption from arms, put themselves > 
at the head of corps ip every part of 
the empire; and England showed her 
prime minister as Colonel Pitt of the- « 
Wabner volunteers, and . the speaker' 
of her House of Commons, as Captain , 
Addington of the Woodley cavalry. . 

But a brilliant change was a| 
hand. In Soptcmhcr, Addington re¬ 
ceived the following note from* Pitt,' 
enclosing the bulletin of the battle of , 
the Nile:— 

“ I have just time to send you tho 
enclosed Bulletin (viva fa Marine Ah- ' 
r/laisc^) and to tell you, that we moan,, 
(out of precaution) the meeting of Pa»* 
liumeut for the, (jth of November. " 

“ Sir, ever yours, W. P.” 

The bulletin which gave valno to this 
note, belongs to history, and gives to 
history one of the noblest events of 
our naval annals. It exhibits a sin¬ 
gular contrast to the present rapidity 
of communication, that even , the 
‘ ‘rumour” ofNolson’s immortal victory 
did not reach until fifty-seven days 
after the event. The Gazette cqgld 
not be published until the 2d of- 
October. 

But the star of Pitt, which hn<fy , 
hitherto shone wilh increasing .bright -1 
ness from year to year, and which 
had passed through all the clobjfi^pf 
time uneclipsed, was now to "wane:* 
The Irish attempt to establish a 
separate Regency fc the Irish Rebellion, 
and the growing influence of the 
Popish party, combined with Liber¬ 
alism in tho Irish legislature, had 
determined Pitt to unite tho parlia¬ 
ments of tho two kingdoms. For this 
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», be made overtures to the 
' T«pisbparty, whose inflqettca he most 
;fffc#aded in the Irish House; and, in 
i-apectea of u understanding ” rather 
*|hfl& a distinct compact, he proposal 
rto' the Popish body the meo&umwMch 
Jia&been subsequently called “ Emipi- 
.cipation,” witli some general intima¬ 
tion of pensioning their priesthood. 
v he Unibn was carried; and Lord 

• ^as%ceagh, who had conducted it in 
dMand,was appointed-to bring the 

'^Popish proposition, fbrward. It bad. 
s ljjeen a .Subject of deliberation in the, 
cabinet for nearly six months before 

* #ujy,menlioned it to the king. His 
lilajesty virtually pronounced it irre¬ 
concilable to his conscience; and, 

. after 1 having received the opinion of 
Lord’ Kenyon, the chief-justice, in 
complete confirmation of his own, he 
*«ent, for the speaker. Pitt had written. 
In the meantime, to the king, that lie 
< must cany the measure or resign. 
’ The king then proposed that Adding¬ 
ton should take the conduct of the go¬ 
vernment. On his entreating to decline 
thoproposal, thekingsaid emphatically 
“ Put your hand upon your heart, 
and ask yourself where I am to turn 
for support, If you do not stand by 
„ me?” Addington then honourably 
attempted once, more to induce Pitt 
to be reconciled to the king’s desire, 
who replied, as to Addington’s taking 
the cabinet, “I see nothing but ruin 
if»yon hesitate.” A letter from the 
king to Pitt still left an opening for 
his return, but his answer was, still 
Inflexible; and, on the 5tli of January, 
1801, the correspondence was con¬ 
cluded by the royal announcement 
that, “a new" arrangement would he 
made without delay.” 

The determination of George III. 
warper son al and purely conscientious. 
An .anecdote is given by General 
Garth strikingly'in accordance with 
|jbis opinion. The General, who was 
one of the royal equerries, was riding 
mitwith the king one day at this 
tnnvMhen his Majesty said to him, 

I wile not hod any sleep tills night, 
and am very bilious and unwell; ” ho 
, added, “ that it was in conse¬ 
quence of Mr "Pitt’s applying to him 
on the subjeet of Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation.” 

On his arrival at Kew, ho desired 
Garth to read the Coronation Oath, 


and then $$bwe$ the exclamation^— 
“ Where is the& power on earth to 
absolve me fimn- the due observance 
of every aeakencs of that oath, parti¬ 
cularly the etee ^eqsdiWme to main¬ 
tain the Protestant religion ? Was pot 
my family seated tat the throne for 
that express purpose ? And shall I 
be the first to suffer it to be under¬ 
mined, perhaps overturned ? No. I 
had rather beg my bread' from door 
to door throughout Europe, than con¬ 
sent, to any such measure.” 

This was the language of an honest 
man, and it was also the language of 
a wise one. What has the introduc¬ 
tion of Papists Into parliament 
occasioned to England, but political 
confusion V What benefit has it pro- 
fiuccd to Ireland ? No country in the 
wildest portion of the earth has 
exhibited a more lamentable picture 
of insubordination, dissension, and 
public misery. The peasantry gra¬ 
dually siuking into the most abject 
poverty ; the gentry living on loans; 
the, laws set at defiance; the demand 
for rents answered by assassination ; 
a fierce faction existing in the bowels 
of the laud, as. if for the express 
purpose of inflaming every passion of 
an ignorant people into frenzy, and 
deepening every visitation of nature 
into national ruin. At this momeut, 
England is paying for the daily food 
of two millions of people ; employing 
seven hundred thousand labourers, 
simply to keep them alive; and 
burthening the most heavily-taxed 
industry in the world wdth millions of 
pounds more, for the sole object of 
rescuing Ireland from the hist ex¬ 
tremities of famine. 

Wc take our Jeave of this most 
distressing subject, by the obvious re¬ 
mark, that Pitt and the politicians, in 
treating popery as a political object, 
have all alike overlooked the true 
nature of the question. Popery is a 
religion , and if that religion be false, 
no crime can be greater in the sight of 
Heaven, nor more sure to bring evil 
on man, than to give it any assistance 
in its temptations, progress, 1 or power, 
by any means whatever. To propa¬ 
gate a false religion is to declare war 
against the Divipe will, and in that 
warfare suffering must follow. But 
what Protestant can have a doubt, 
upon the subject? England may re- 
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gard herself as signally fortunate, if some public 


he Sdd, “X- h#fe* 



^fnUtrr; 


_army,' by the capture of her 

army in Egypt ; she was without a 
if ship on the seas: Napoleon was de- 
^ strous of consolidating his power, and 
swwscenditvg a throne; and thus, ail 
interests cdiaci<?jng, peace was pro- 
dftlmdd 

Lord Sidiaouth’a- lift from this 
period was connected with the high¬ 
est transactions of the -state, until, 
1822, wlien he retired from office, * 
followed by the universal respect of 
the country, and bearing with him 
into his retirement* a conscience as 
void of offence, as perhaps ever be¬ 
longed to any Minister of Hngland. 

Then followed a period, which 
might have been regarded as, even 
here, the fitting reward of such a life. 
From 1822 to 18&4, lie lived in the 
enjoyment of health, and that hon¬ 
our, and those troops of friends, 
which are the noblest human evidence 
of a well-spent existence. 

Old age came on him at last, but, 
with singular gentleuess. Some of 
his maxims exhibit the mild philo¬ 
sophy of his temperament. “ In 
youth,” said he, “ tho absence of 
pleasure is pain, in age the absence of 
pain is pleasure.” He characteristi¬ 
cally observed, “ At my age, it strikes 
me very much, wfiat little proportion 
there is between man's ambition, and 
the shortness of his life.” Of the 


peated a fine expression of GeOwu 

Hr, of which he acknowledged 
full value,—“ Give me the mauwji© 
judges Wbuman being with ^verity, 
and «A»|%thei' with indulgence.” * 
Hgious feelings were such as 
might be expeeted from hiswell-spent,. 
lifc^pjirpv benevolent, and ‘ high- 
tpned. Speaking to his family, in life 
last illness,"lie said, “ Kind, dutiful, 
affectionate children, all have been j© 
me; and if 1 am permitted to attmn 
to that happy state to which I aspire, 
and am permitted to look down, how 
often shall I be with you, my cltjttd- 
von! ” 

On the "d of February, 1||4, ho 
was seized with an attack of infiifewfca r 
which on the 10th became hopeless; 
and on the 15th he calmly died, in 
his 87th year. 

We have preferred giving an ab¬ 
stract of the leading portions of this 
able and amiable mail’s ministerial 
career, to following it minutely through, 
his later public years, as the eaflier 
were those which decided the char¬ 
acter of th«f whole: and we have 
also preferred the tracing the course 
of the individual, to criticisms ort the 
volumes of his biographer. But the 
work deserves much ajiproval, for its 
general intelligence, the clearness of 
its arrangement, and the fulness of 
its information. It exercises judg- 


wars during his time he said, “I mont in the spirit of independence, 
used to think all the sufferings of war and, expressing its opinions without 
lost in its glory; I now consider all severity, exhibits the grave sagacity 
its glory lost iu its sufferings.” In of a man of sense, the stylo Of a 
allusion to the desponding tone of scholar, and the temper of a. divine. 
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HOW THEY MANAGE MAJTEHS^N THBtf'MODEL REPUBLIC. 


[T : Iw onr nisi April number—on ' /vyill uo tTfie~tlifn'Mug uf umfmp|j 
rlbo appropriate Day of Fools—we 'upon .a great variety of subjects, 
laid before our readers a few stray * They make no tfwniey, indeed, di¬ 
flowers of speech, culled little; roctly, by their circulation here; but 
labour in that rich gardenjuHftmical their conductors cannot but feel tjic 
j&BjJight—the Congress ofj^^MFited' importance, and value the influence ol 
^States, gweets to the swaHBpvVc having the whole American literary 
Confess that wo designed tharmpttary area to themselves. Blackwood, whose 
eiposure less for the tienefik of our circulation on this .side of the Atlantic 
readers and . subscribers in'the Old. is, on aeftejant of its cheapness, double 
World, than of those who are onr -werhaps tlistt wltiob it can claim iq*tlie 


refers, but not our subscribers, in * 
the New. For, in the absence bf an 
International copyright law, Maga is 
expensively pirated in the United, 
States, extensively read, and we fear*; 
very imperfectly digested. This ar¬ 
rangement appears to us to work' 
badly for all the* parties concerned/ 
l lt robs, the British publisher, and im-1, 
pQverishes the native author. As to : 
the American public, if our precepts’ f 
bad dlferciscd any influence upon their | 

■ practice, they would have learned long f 
ago that ill-gotten goods never pros- } 
per* and 1 - that, they who make booty 
of other men’s wits, are not excepted l 
frojft^the general eoinJ^mjiation of + 
wrong-doers. Some day, perhaps, they 
will^consent to profit by what they 
prig, and thus, like the fat knight,' 
turn their diseases to commodity—the 
national disease of appropriation to 
the commodity of self-knowledge and 
self-rebuke. 

An American journalist, however,- 
has put the matter in quite a new 
light, so far as wo are concerned. 
Lord Demits, it appears, lijcc other 
despots, is a hard master, and exacts 
from his jnott oppressed slaves-.a 
tribute of ’Constant adulation. We, 
too, are incited to applaud his felo¬ 
nious favours, and assured that the 
honbuY.and glory of being read by 
*hita o§§3 is own free and easy terms, 
.ft’enpugh for the like of us. 

“ So long,” says the editor of the 
New York Gazette and Times “ as our 
National Legislature refuses to give 
the Republic an International Copy¬ 
right Law, so that American periodi¬ 
cals of a higher class, may bo sup¬ 
ported among us, the English reviews 


[Jritish islands, is more -and more 
.turning its attention to' American 
'subjects, which it liandles generally 
with its Wonted humorous point, and 
bvitty spitefulness.” 

Tliis is very fine ; but we can assure 
our friendly critic, that we feel no call 
whatever tip undertake the gratuitous 
direction of tlic American conscience. 
Our ambition to “ do the thinking” 
of our Yankee cousins is materially 
damped by the unpleasant necessity 
which it involves, of being V done” 
ourselves. They seem, however, to 
claim a prescriptive right to the works 
of the British press, as well as to the 
funds of the British public- They 
read our books, on the same principle 
as they borrow onr money, and abuse 
their benefactors into the bargain with 
more than Hibernian asperity. After 
all, however, we believe that the can¬ 
dour of Maga has ttfe much to do with 
their larcenous admiration of her 
pages, as the “cheapness” to which 
onr New York editor alludes. To 
use their own phrase, “'’they go in for 
excitement considerable"and, to be 
told of their faults, is an excitement 
which they seldom enjoy at the hands 
of their-own authors. Now, we are 
accustomed to treat our own public 
as a rational, but extremely fallible 
personage, and to think that we best 
dcservo his support, by administering 
to his failings the language of un¬ 
palatable truth. And we greatly 
mistake the character of Demus, and 
; even of that eonccitod monster the 
. American Demits,-* 

&ygoiXog Igyvv, xva/ttoretiHi', &x*a.ytikot 
irtroxupoe— , 
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if this bo not the direction in which i wanting in the United States jjbut it'll 


the interest, as well as the duty, of the a^kind of courage altogether tooinora$ 
public writer lies. Certain it is, that and sadly deficient in animal spi« 
even in the United States those books! yits. The New Englanders especial* 
OTpuIate most freely, which,lash most; %t. .lip, iri their solemn way, to 
'vfftMpisly the vices of t% Republic. ! jnonisii the vices of tlm Republic, sU» 
Ilonost Von Raumcr’s dull eucoinium 1 to inoculate them with the virtdgnB 
fell almost still-born from the press, virtues of the Puritanical school. Thl 
while tlie far more superficial pages of good. 

Dickens and Trollope were eagerly .tr 
devoured by a people who arc daily 
given to understand, by their own 
authors, that they are the greatest,-the , 
wisest, the most virt uous nation under 
the sun. Let a European author be Societies, all “in full blast,” each 
never so well disposed towards them,.' opposing to ifs respective bane the 


to inoculate them with the viru]£i9 
virtues of the Puritanical school. Thl 
o,f Boston alone teems wjtlt 
,tal schemes for the total 
iate regeneration of man- 
e wo find Peace Societies, 
oral World Societies, and 
Societies, and Anti-Slavery 
Societies, all “in full blast,” each 


his partial applause . contributes but 
little to their fldl-blown complacency. 
But, when they hear that the Re- 
puhdfi has been traduced by a foreign, 
andfespecially a ‘British pen, their 
vanity is piqued, their curiosity ex¬ 
cited, and their conwrieuce smitten. 
Every one denounces the libel in 
public, and every one admits its truth 
to himself—“ What!”say they, “does 
the Old World in truth judge us thus 
harshly ? Ts it really scandalised 
by such trifles as the repudiation 
of our debts, and the enslavement 
of our iellow creatures V Must #o 
give up our playful duels, and our 
convenient spittoons, before we can 
hope to pass muster as Christians 
and gentlemen beyond our own bor¬ 
ders V O free Dennis! OwiscDcmus! 
O virtuous Dcinus! Will you betako 
yourself to cleanly, and well-ordered 
ways at the bidding of this scribbler?” 
Thus “ they eat, $hd eke they swear 


most sweeping and exaggerated re¬ 
medies. The Americans never Ao 
things by halves; tlieir vices aud 
It heir virtues are alike in extremes, 
and the principles of the second book 
of the Ethics of Aristotle* are alto¬ 
gether unknown to their philosophy. 
At one* iiiomcut they ^are all rot 
“brandy and bitters,” at the next, let 
and turn-out is the order of*%he day,. 
Here, you must “liquor or fighl* 1 — 
there, a little wine tor the stopiach’a 
sake is sternly denied to a fit' of colic, 
Or an emergency of gripes. The 
moral soul of Boston thrills With 
'imaginings of perpetual 'peace, while 
Bt* Louis and New ■'•Orleans are 
volcanoes of war. LLton to' tho 
tpice of New England, and you would 
think that negro slavery was the only 
crime of which a nation ever was, or 
bpuld by possibility be guilty; go to 
South Carolina, andyou are instructed 
that “the Domestic Institution” is the 


vowing all the time that they>“ will basis of democratic virtue, the cofrncfc 

1._M l _ _ r T, i i w . w 


horribly revenge.” No doubt, how¬ 
ever, the bitter pill of foreign animad¬ 
version, though distasteful to the 
palate, relieves the inflation of their 


stone of the Republican edifice. Cant, 
indeed, in one form or other, is thb 
innate vice of the “earnest” Anglo- 
Saxon mind, on both sides of thb 


effeminacy of the American press, and 
show up the sausage-venders and 
Cleons of the Republic in their true 
light? Howlongwill tho richest field of 


with a will, and throw “moral ana-' 1 
aion” to the dogs. Above all, yotir 
demagogue dreads satire as ^ermiiy 
the avenging thumb—‘ Any thing bob 


national folly in the world remain un- ^ that,’ squeaks lie, ‘ an you love, tabs 
reaped 1 , save by the crotehcty sickles ( Liken me to Lucifer, or Caius Grabs 
of dull moralists aud didactic pam- chus; charge me with ambition,, and 
phlcteers ? . glorious vices; let me be tli© evil 

Not that moral courage is entirely 1 geuius of the commonwealth, the tinsel 
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of the political melodrama; elation as with a garment. From the 
’t threaten me with the fool# inauguration of a President, to the 
"or write me down with Dog- anniversary of the fair graduates of 
; above all, don’t ■ quote me in the Slickville female Institute, no 
blood, that the foolish people event is allowed to pass without a 
see,, after the fever heat has sub-; grand palaver, in which thi^s in 

general are extensively discussed, and 


deal 


1, what trash I have palmed upon 
i in the name of liberty 1” Yet 
is the way, Jonathan 
fth* demagogues. Yon 
JOttch of yours, man. You 
^Odtheaa we take you fo: 

(imt £ou delight to sec yo : 
men m motley, and the 
SJbqbyou to the top of your beat, till 
mik your pleasure to put down the 
show. So nOw that the piper has,to 
i»pald, and a lucid interval appears 
to ne dawning upon you, to the pillory 1 
0«ee with these “ stump ” orators, 
pot-house politicians, who have 



their own things in particular exten¬ 
sively praised. They got the trick no 
doubt from us, whose performances iig. 
this line are quite unrivalled in the 
Old World, but they have added to 
our platform common-places a variety 
and ‘ ‘ damnable iteration” entirely their 
own. Besides, when Bull is' called 
upon to make an ass of himself on 
such occasions, he seems for the most 
part to have a due appreciation of the 
fact, while Jonathan’s imperturbability 
and apparent good faith are quite sub¬ 
lime. The things that we have been 
liftd you into such silly scrapes; turn compelled ty) hear of that “star- 
thfem about, and look at them well in, spangled bannef!”—and all as if they 
the rough, that you may knew them ; were spoken in real earnest, and meant 
ggptin when you sec them, and learn \ to be- so understood. We look back 
to avoid for the future their foolish i upon thuh^side-rending moments with 
^/mischievous counsels. * a- kind of ’Lucrofikii pleasure, and in- 

, '|t is reiparkable that while a per- 1 deranify ourselves for past constraint 
ABptioh of the ridiculous, perhaps to ' by a hearty guffaw. AUthis magni- 
rfircjiess, is characteristic of the British loqiience and bad taste, l«tfrevc% i&ifci - 
mind, anil is at the bottom of many telligible enough. It springs partly 


defects in the national manners, com¬ 
monly attributed to less venial feel- 
hug, our Transatlantic descendants 
ml in just the 'Opposite direction; 
Tt»e Americans seldom laugh at any 
body, or any thing—never at them¬ 
selves ; and this, next to an unfortu- 1 
aate trick of insolvency, and a preter-' 
jMenTgl' abhorrence of niggers, is por- 
Mpe the besetting sin of an otherwise^ 
“^mmrt” people. As individuals, their 
peculiarities are not very marked; in; 
truth there is a marvellous uniformity l 
of bad. habits amongst them; but 
when viewed in their collective capa¬ 
city, whenever,, two or three of them 
are gathered together, shades of 
Democritus! commend us to*a seven¬ 
fold pocket-handkerchief. The hu¬ 
mours of most nations expend them¬ 
selves on carnivals and feast-days, at 
*the theatre, the ball-room, or the 


from a want pf discipline in their 
society, and'partly from the absence 
of those studies which purify the taste, 
enlighten the judgment, and make 
oven dulncss rcsjjectable. American 
audiences arc not critical—not merely 
because they are not learned, but 
because they all take it ® turns to be 
orators, as Ihoy dd" to be colonels of 
militia and justices of the peace. 
Tims they learn to bear each other’s 
burdens, and Dulness is fully justified 
of her children. 3n a country where 
all men, at least in theory, are equal, 
and where every man does in fact 
, ^exercise a certain influence on public 
affairs, it is not surprising that a lunger 
number of persons should possess a 
certain facility of public speaking, 
wMch even in England is far from 
universal, and is elsewhere possessed 
, by very few. No man in the United 


public garden; but the fun of the £ States is deterred from offering his 
United States in to be looked for at •>' views upon matters of state, by the 
public meetings, and philanthropies! feeling that neither his education nor 
gatherings, in the halls of lyeeums, his position .justify his interference, 
female academies, and legislative ) It is difficult in England to realise thjv 
Rmdies. There they spout, thereJjrty I practical equality which obtains asa* 
l^rell, and cover themselves wi,tiffed- fundamental prineiplein the Republic. v 
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There every man feels himself to be, and 
in fact is, or at least maybe, a potential 
unit in the community. As a man, 
he is a citizen—as acitizen, a sovereign, 
whose caprices arc to be humoured, 
and wham displeasure is to be depre- 
-cated. .Judge Peddle, for instance, 
from the backwoods, is not perhaps as 
eloquent as Webster, nor as subtile as 
Calhoun, bat he has just as good a 
right to be heard when he goes up to 
Congress for all that. Is he not ac¬ 
counted an exemplary citizen “and a 
pretty tall talker” in his own neigh¬ 
bourhood, and where on “the univar- 
sal airth” would you find a more 
enlightened public opinion ? It would 
never do to put Peddle down ; that 
would be leze-majrste against his con¬ 
stituents, the sovereign people who 
•dwell-in Babylon, which is in the 
county of Lafayette, on the bauks of 
the Chattawichee. Thus •endorsed, 
Peddle soon lays aside his native, 
bashfalness, and makes the walls of 
Congress vocal to that bewitching 
eloquence which heretofore captivated j 
the Babylonish mind. lie was 
u raised a lcctllc too far to the west of 
sun-down” to be snubbed by Down- 
eastefs, any how; lie’s a cock of the 
woods, he is; an “ctamal screamer,” 
“andthat’s a fact”—withabdwicknife 
under his waistcoat, and a patent re¬ 
volver in his coat pocket, both very 
much at the service of any gentleman 
who may dispute his claims to popular 
or personal consideration. 

To meet the case of w these volcanic 
statesmen, 

•‘Aw’d by no shame, by no respect contTon’d,” 

and in order that the noble, army of j 
dunces (a potent majority, of course) : 
may have no reason to complain ti»t, 
the principles of .equality are violated 
in their poisons, the House of ftepre-, 
sentatives has adopted? a regulation, 
commonly called! “the one- hour rule.” - 
Upon this principle, whenever a 
•question -of great interest comes up, 
•each member is allotted one hour by 
the Speaker’s watch—as much less as 
■he pleases, but up more on any con¬ 
sideration, Of course it occasionally 
happens that a man who has some¬ 
thing to say, is not able to say it 
effectively within £he hour; but then, 

»Tor one such, there are at least a dozen 
who would otherwise talk for a week 


without saying anything at ail. Upqit 
the whole, therefore, this same one** 
liounrule is deserving of all praise— 
the time of the cdtmtry is saved by it,' 
the sufferings of the more sensible 
members arc abbreviated, while the 
dunces, to do them justice, make the 
most of their limited opportunities.' 
Who knows, but that the peace of the* 
world m^be owing to it? For as 
thcrejMKout 280 representatives, 
we had, bnt for it, just as 

maii|HHpejrly demonstrations of the 
title Republic to the whole. of 

Oregon—and something more. In 
such a cansc, they would make nothing 
of beginning with the creation of the 
world, and ending with the last pro¬ 
tocol of Mr Buchanan! Decidedly, 
but for “the onc-lionr rule” we Bri¬ 
tishers sliouldhave been “ everlastingly 
used up—and no two ways abont it.” 
Poor old Adams actually did begin hla 
Oregon speech with the first chapter 
of Genesis. The title-deeds of the 
Republic, he said, were to be found in 
the words, “Be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth!” Ilappuy, 
the fatal hammer of the Speaker,put 
■down the venerable antediluvian, be¬ 
fore lie got to the end of the chapter. 

In the Senate, on tlie other hand, 
which is a less numerous, and some¬ 
what more select body, things still go 
on in the old-fashioned way. Therq, 
when a member has* once caught the 
Speaker’s eye, liis fortune is made for 
the day—perhaps for the week. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he takes things easy from 
the very first—kicks his spittoon to a 
convenient angle, offers a libation^ 
cold water to his parched entrails* anal 
* begins. When he leaves off, if 
another matter altogether—but no*!; 
generally till he, has gone through the 
round of human knowledge, explored 
the past, touched lightly upon the 
present, ..jpnd cast a piercing glance 
into the darkness”of the future. Soon 
after three, the Senate adjourns wr 
dinner, and the orator of the day goes 
to his pudding with the .rest, nappy 
in the reflection that he has dome nis 
duty by Ills country, and will do It 
again on the morrow.’ We have 
somewhere read of a paradise of fools. 
Undoubtedly, Congress is that place. 
There they enjoy a perfect imptmif$, 
and revel in the flill gratification Of 
their instincts. Kobody thinks Of 
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l coughing them down, or swamping 
ft,, them with ironical cheers. There— 

$ - ( • 

i -A* Dulness, with transport, eyes each lively 

' 4 unce » 

^tRiBmenibenng she herself was Pertness once, 

6 Aid tinsel’d o’er in robes of varying hueg, 

I;’-With self-applause her wild creation views. 

(; Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 

7 And with her own fool’s colours gilds them !. 
I all.” 

v - Indeed, all the arr angem ^aUfjp f Con- 
" gross favour the influence ^M pijyablc 
t I gpddcss. In the first placed yiw^hiom- 
i; hers are paid by the day—eight dollar’s 
’ each. Permit us to observe, Jonathan, 

? that you scarcely display your usual > 
” smartness” here. It would be much 

* better to contract with them by the 
t, scrape. As for instance—To inv olving 

: "the country in a war with Mexico, so f 
n much—To ditto with Great Britain, ■ 

' sb much-more. One year you might , 
lay down a lumping sum for a pro- ^ 
tective tariff, with an understanding, ,i 
that it was to bo repealed .the next 
, at a moderate, advance’. * You would 
thus insure the greatest possible 
variejfy’of political catastrophes,‘with 
the least possible friction and expense. $ 

* Again, the furhiture pf the Capitol is 
p altogether too luxurious. Eacli mem¬ 
ber is provided with a private desk, 
stationery ad lib., a stuped arm-cliair, ^ 
and a particular spittoon. No weu- 

* der, then, that jour Simmses and 
Ohipxnans arc listened to with com¬ 
placency. It’s all in the day’s work 
—it’s considered in the wages. >While , 
these worthies hold forth tor the bo- ' 
nefit of distant Missouri and Michigan, 

Itheir colleagues write their Jff tera. 

the newspapers, chewwobacco,; 
as little boys do tofty in England,*; 
and Expectorate at leisure. No one* 
cheery no one' groans, no one cries | 
Oh! Oh!—„all the ndise that is made ; 
is on private'‘account, and not at all 
personal to the gentleman on,,his legs.* 

* Yet, such is the dcccitfuliic|a outlie 
munan heart, that the Americans arc 
much given to boast of the dignity 
and decorum 1 of their Legislature, and 
to tliMik God that iris hot a bear¬ 
garden like another place of the kind 
; mat theympt of. We must have been 
asked at iepiit six times h-day during 
our visit at Whshingtdn, “ How Gon- . 

S sss compared with the British Bar- . 
want ?”. To which we used to re- ! 
** That they did not compare, at 


all,” an answer which fully met tjie 
trnth of the case, without m |fae least 
wounding the self-love of 3h£<giferist. 

When tliese malignant pages arrive- 
in New York, every inhabitant of that 
good city will abuse us heavily, ex¬ 
cept our publisher. But grero will be 
the joy of that fnracious individual, 
as lie speculates in secret on the in¬ 
creased demand of his agonised 
public. Immediately he will put forth 
an advertisement, notifying the men 
of “ Gotham,” that ho lias on hand a 
fresh sample of British insolence, 
and hinting that, although he knows 
they care nothing about such things, 
the forthcoming piracy of Maga will be 
on the most extensive scale. Then, 
all the little newspapers will take us in 
hand, and bully us in their little way. 
It is perhaps a shame to- forestall the 
acerbities of these ingenious gentlemen, 
but we know they will call us “ ano¬ 
nymous scribbler,” and “bagman,” 
amongst the rest. T]hey called us 
“ bagmrfn” for our last article, and 
wo were sure they would. The fact 
is, that since Lord Morpeth’s visit to 
the United States, the Americans 
have taken a very high* tone indeed. 
Tlieir gratit\ylc to that amiable Jtoble- 
man for not writing a book about 
fhem, is unbounded, and they puf%im 
down (why, it is difficult,to say) an 
the aristocratic, and therefore impar¬ 
tial champion of Dennis. Whenever 
we fell into the bilious moods to which 
our plebeian nature‘is addicted, wo 
were gravely admonished of his bright 
example, and assured Mat to speak 
evil of the Republic was the infirmity 
of vulgar minds, There is, it would 
appear, $ sympathy betwixt “ great 
ones";” a land of free*masonry be¬ 
twixt the sovereign people and the 
British peerage, which neither party 
suspected previously, but which is 
confessed on^tlic sligl^t acquaint¬ 
ance. * , 

As generally happens in jSueli eases, 
the conceit of the Americans takes 
the most peuverse direction. It is 
certain that they 4 *flo many things 
hotter than any people under the sun. 
Their merchant navy is the finest in 
the workV-their river steamers are 
miracles of ingenuity,—at felling tim¬ 
ber and packing pork they are imri* 
.vailed; and their smartness in the 
way of ^$de is acknowledged by those 
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who know them best. All this, and 
much more to tho same effect, may be 
admitted without demur, but all these 
admissions will avail the traveller no- 
tliing. He will be expected to con¬ 
gratulate tj^em on the elegance of their 
manners, the copiousness of their 
literature, and the refinement of their 
tastes. He will be confidentially in¬ 
formed that “ Lord Morpeth’s manners 
wero much improved by mixing with 
our first circles, sir;” and what is 
worse, he will be expected to believe 
it, and to carry himself accordingly. 
“ Ripe scholars ” who make awful false 
quantities, second-rate demagogues 
passing for “distinguished statesmen,” 
literary empirics, under the name of 
“ men of power,” wilt claim his suf¬ 
frages at every turn ; and in vain will 
he draw upon his politeness to the 
utmost, in vain assent, ejaculate, and 
admire—no amount of positive praise 
will suffice, tiH America Felix is adr 
nutted to be the chosen home of every 
grace and every muse. “ Hid Mr Hull 
meet with any of our literary charac¬ 
ters at Boston ? ” htr Bull had that 
happiness. “Well, he was very much 
pleased, of course ? ” Bull hastens to 
lay hi# hand upon his heart., and to 
reply with truth that he was pleased. 
“ Yes, sir, we do expect that our 
Boston Iitci^ure is about first-rate. 
We are a ymiug people, sir, but we 
are a great people, and we uni bound 
to be greater still. There is a moral 
power, sir, an elevatioii about the 
New EnglanjLpind, which Europeans 
can scarcely realise. Did you hear 
Snooks lecture, sir? the ltev. Amos 
Snooks of Pisgali? Well, sir, you 
ought to have heard Snooks. All 
Europeans calculate to hear Snooks— 
he’s a fine man, sir, a man of power—- 
one of the greatest men, sir, in this, 
or perhaps any other country.” 

“ Semper ego. auditor tantum, nunquam ne 
reponam, 

Vexatua to ties.”—.— 

* 

Yotbleave Boston somewhat snubbed 
and subdued, and betake yourself to 
the more cosmopolitan regions of New 
York. Here, too, “men of power” 
are to be found in great numbers— 
but “ our first circles ” divide the 
attention and abase the patience of 
the traveller. Boston writes the books, 
but New York sets the fashions of the 
Republic, and is the Elysium of 


mantua-makers and upholders. Wfi: 
doubt whether any city iu tho world ;-,, 
of its size can .boast so many smart 
drawing-rooms and so many pretty 
young women. Indeed, from tho age, 
of fifteen to that of five-and-twenty, 
female beauty is the role rather than 
the exception in the United States, 
and neither cost nor pains arc spared 
to sot it forth to the best advantage. ■ 
The American women dress well,, 
dance well, and iu all that relates to 
what may be called tho mechanical 
part of social intercourse, they appear 
to great advantage. Nothing can 
exceed the self-possession of these,, 
pretty creatures, whose confidence is 
never checked by the discipline »of 
society, or the restraints of an educa¬ 
tion which is terminated almost* as * 
soon as it is begun. There is no child¬ 
hood in America—no youth—no fresh¬ 
ness. We look In vain fof the 

** 1 

“ Iiigcnui vultus, puer, ingenuique pudoris. 

or 

'* The modest maid deck’d with a blush of 
honour, 

Whose feet do tread green paths of,youth and 
love.” Daniel. 

There is scarcely a step from the 
school to the forum—from the nursefy 
to the world. Young girls, who in 
England would be all blushes and 
bread and butter, boldly precede their 
mammas into the ball-room ; and the 
code of a mistaken gallantry supplies 
no corrective to their caprice, for 
youth and beauty arc here invested* 
with regal prerogatives, arfrt can do 
no wrong. In short, .the* Americans^ 
carry their complaisance to the Bex» 
beyond due bonnds-^at least in little 
things—for we by no means think 
that the real .influence of their wxftnon 
is great, notwithstanding the tame- 
and submissive gallantry with which 
the latter are "treated in public. We 
doubt whether tho most limited gyno- * 
cracy would tolerate the use of toDacee 
as an article of daily diet*, or permit" 
ferocious mjjrders to go' unwhipped 
of justice under the name of 4nel». 
But the absorbing character of*the 
pursuits of the men forbidaany strong 
sympathy betwixt the sexes.; ana 
perhaps the despotism which the 
women exercise in the drawing-rooof 
arises from the /apt that all that re* ' 
lates to the graces and embollishm{$4ibs 

iS 
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of life is left entirely to them. We 
, do mt know that this ean be avoided 
undtythe circumstances of the country, 
fent it has a most injurious effect upon 
iwjcial intercourse. The Americans of' 
both sexes want tact and gracious- 
ness of manner, and that prompt and 

S taneous courtesy which is the 
; of discipline and self-restraint. 
They are seldom absolutely awkward, 

* because they are never bashful; they 
have no mauvaise honte , because they 
are all on an equality; hence they 
never fail to display a certaiu dry 
composure of bearing, which, though 
act agreeable, is less ludicrous than 
tlie galucherie so commonly observed in 
aU classes of English society, except 
the very highest. 

* It is curious to observe how the 
manners of two nations of the same 
origin, and, in a great degree, of 
similar instincts, are modified by their 
political institutions. Neither the 
•British nor the Americans are dis- 
tingttished for that natural politeness 
and savoir vivre , which is to be found 
moFepor less in all other civilised 
countries. They are both tpo grave, 
too busy, and too ambitious to lay 
themselves oat for trifles, which, after 
nil, go far to make up the sum of 
human happiness. As lor the Ameri¬ 
cans, the general • aspect of their 
„ society is dreary and monotonous in 
' the extreme. Whatever “our first 
" «kcies ” may say t© the contrary, 
there is a great equality of manners, 
ns of ether things, amongst them; 
but if ther standard is nowhere very 
'high, it never tails so low as with us; 
U there is less refinement and cultiva¬ 
tion amongst the higher classes, (wo 
beg Dooms’ pardon tbrthe expression.) 
there is on the other hand less gross- 
,ne$s, certainly less clownishness, 

. din&hg the mass. Of courftc there are 
many individuals in this, as in other 
« countries, remarkable for natural grace 
and genteel bearing; but live class 
‘which is pre-eminent in these respects, 

, ■ , - A - — - ■ > - 


is very small and ill-defined. Tho 
great national defect is a want of 
sprightliness and vivacity, and an 
impartial insouciance in their inter¬ 
course with all classes and conditions 
of men. For if inequality has its 
evils, it has also its charms; as tho 
prospect of swelling mountains and 
lowly rales is more pleasing to the eye 
than that of the monotonous, though 
more fertile champaign. Now, as the 
relation of patrician and plebeian, of pa¬ 
tron and client, of master-and servant, 
of superior and inferior, can scarcely bo 
said to exist in the United States, so 
all the nice gradations of manner 
which are elicited by those relations, 
arc wanting also. The social machine 
rubs on with as little oil as possible— 
there is but small mom for the exer¬ 
cise of the amenities and charities of 
life. The favours of the great are 
seldom rewarded by the obsequious¬ 
ness of the small. No leisure and 
privileged class exists to set an 
example of refined, and courtly bear¬ 
ing; but there, are none, however 
humble, who may not affect tho 
manners of their betters withoutdm- 
pertinenee, and aspire to the average 
standard of tlm Republic. Hence, 
almost every native American citizen 
is capable of condttttting himself with 
propriety, if not j raB peaje, in general 
society. What Jijjffi fine ladies and 
gentlemen to hinf^mt he should stand 
in awe of them? Simply persons 
who have been smarter or earlier in 
the field of fortune tbijk himself, who 
will “ burst up ” some .fine morning, 
and leave the road open to others. 
The principle of rotation* is not con¬ 
fined to the political world of tho 
United States, but obtains in every 
department of life. It is throughout 
the same song— 

“ Here we go up, up, up, 

And here we go down, down, down.” 

Law and opinion, and the circum¬ 
stances of the country, are alike 


* principle of rotation in office is a favourite crochet of the Democratic party, 
and is founded upon the Republican jealousy of power. General Jackson went so 
as to recommend that all official appointments whatever should be limited by 
yjpw to the Presidential term of four years. As it is, whenever a change of parties 
a occurs, a clean sweep is made of ail the officers of government, fedm the highest to 
the lowest. Custom-house officers, jailers, d»., all share the fate of their betters, it 
.-.fo only surprising that the business of the country is carried on as well as it is, uno.gr 

illP infllipneo nf ♦ l h?o onwnnil'nir owO+ow 
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opposed to the accumualtion of pro¬ 
perty, so that it ia rare for two 
successive generations of the same 
family to occupy the same social 
position. The ease with which for¬ 
tunes are made, or repaired, is only 
equalled by the recklessness with 
which they are lost. Prosperity, at 
some time or other, appears to be 
the birth-right of every citizen ; and, 
where all aro parvenus alike, there 
are none to assume the airs of exclu¬ 
siveness, or to crush the last comer 
beneath the weight of traditional and 
time-honoured grandeur. 

It is not easy to dismiss the peculi¬ 
arities of our British society in a 
paragraph. Bull, however, to.be ap¬ 
preciated, must be seen in the midst of 
his own household gods, with his 
family and bosom friends about him. 
This is what may be called the normal 
state of that fine fellow—afid here 
Jonathan can’t hold a candle to him. 
American interiors want relief and 
variety"of colouring. Their children 
are not like the children of the Old 
World: they don’t romp, or prattle, or 

S t into mischief, or believe in Bogie. 

ley seem to take brevet rank, from 
the first, as men and women, and are 
quite inaccessible** nursery humbug 
of any kind. never whip¬ 

ped, and eat.a^^HVpastry as they 
think proper; they grow np 

dyspeptic anti raJPPu beyond their 
years. Parents don’t appear to exer¬ 
cise any particular functions, masters 
(we again beg^emus’s pardon for the 
poverty of the vernacular) have no¬ 
thing magisterial about them, .and 
servants won’t stomach even thename, 
at least if they wear white skins, and 
kno\v it. After the first burst of ad¬ 
miration at the philosophy of the 
thing, it grows tiresome to live 
amongst people who are all so much 
alike. Now in England the distinc¬ 
tions of age, and rank, and sex, arc 
much more strongly marked; while in 
those countries of Europe which arc 
still less under the influence of the 
equalising spirit of the age, the social 
landscape is still more variegated and 
picturesque. With us, tw'o adverse 
principles are at work; and this is the 
reason why our British society is so 
anomalous to ourselves, and so entirely 
beyond the comprehensiou of foreign¬ 
ers. ^Whenever our brave Bull is 


thrown into a mixed company abroad, 
or even at home, where the social po¬ 
sition of those with whom he is 
brought into contact is unknown to 
hitn, there is no end to the blundering 
and nonsense of the worthy fellow. Q& 
where he will, he is haunted bjp the 
traditions of his eccentric island, and 
desperately afraid of placing himself 
in what he calls a false position. At 
home, he has one manner for his noble¬ 
man, another for his tradesman, an¬ 
other for his valet; and he would rather 
die than foil in th*c orthodox intonation 
appropriate to each. Who has not 
observed the strange mixture of petu¬ 
lance and mauvaise honte which dis¬ 
tinguishes so many of om k English 
travellers on the Continent V Decid¬ 
edly, we appear to less advantage in 
public than any people- in the world. 
Place a Briton and an American, of 
average parts and breeding, on board 
a Rhine steam-boat, and it is almost 
certain that the Yankee will Mix" 
up, so to speak, tl»e better of the 
two. The gregarious habits of our 
continental neighbours arc -’more 
familiar to him than to his in*,, 
sular kinsman, and he is not 
tormented like the latter by the per¬ 
petual fear of failing, either in wha# 
is due to himself or to others. Hi* 
manners will probably want polish 
and dignity; he will be easy rather 
than graceful, communicative, rather 
than tillable; but he will at least 
preserve his Republican composure, 
alike in Ills intercourse with common- 
humanity, or in the atmosphere of 
more courtly and exclusive circles. 

The art of pleasing is nowhere well 
understood in the United States ; but 
the beauty of the women, though trail-' 
sient, is unrivalled while it lasts, and 
perhaps in no country is the standartjjU 
of female virtue so high. The for¬ 
mal and exaggerated attention which, 
the sex receiws from all classes ire 
public, is at least a proof of the high 
estimation in wliieli it is held, and 
must, we think, be put down as,an 
amiable trait in the American 
character. 

We are quite sure, for instance, that 
females may travel unattended in the 
United States with far more ease and 
security than in any country of the 
Old World; and the deference paid to 
them is quite irrespective of .the 
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rank of the fair objects—it is a tributa 
paid to the woman and not to the lady. 
Some travellers we believe have denied 
this. We can only say, that during a 
pretty extensive tour we do not re¬ 
collect a single instance in which even 
the unreasonable wishes of women 
wore not complied with- as of course. 
_We did remark with less satisfaction 
the ungracious manner in which 
civilities were.received by these spoilt 
children of the Republic—the absence 
of apologetic phrases, and those corns. 
. tesies of voice and expression, with 
■which women usually acknowledge the 
deference paid to their weakness and 
their chartns.' But'this is a natioijjd 
failing. <*Fhe Americans are too in¬ 
dependent to confess a scusfe of obliga¬ 
tion, even in the little^tdjiventiogal 
mhtters of daily intercourse. Ttyey 
haw almost bani,sired from the lan¬ 
guage such phrases as, ‘/Thank you,"' 
e r ‘ If youpleftse,” M I beg your pardon,!** 
’kmdr tfi&slifce. The French, $lio afe 
not ha}# (to attentive to^,women as 

for the politest na- 
. tion in rDufOpe, .riJdlrausc they "khow 
a h$v’i$ovfeif their selfislipcffi hehoath 
a profusion 'bowl* and pretty 
specctes. Now,ivhen vour Yankee^ 
^nvifeuih fltoehder his §nug seat in * 
Stage or a rdilroad'Carriage in favour 
of a-ftiif voyager, he does not hesitates. 


for a moment. lie expectorates, and 
retires at once. But no civilities arc 
interchanged; no smiles or bows pass 
betwixt the parties. The gentleman 
expresses no satisfaction—the lady 
murmurs no apologies. 

Even now we see in our mind’s eye 
the pert, pretty little faces, and tho 
loves offconnots which flirt and flutter 
along Jlroadway in the bright sun¬ 
shine — Longum Vale ! In tho flesh 
we shall see'them no more. No more 
dysters at Downing’s, no more terra¬ 
pins at Florence’s, no more fugacious 
banquets at "the Astor House. We 
have traduced the State, and for us 
there is no return. The commercial 
house which wo represent, has offered 
to. renew itg doa&dence, but it has 
failed to restore Otirs. No amount 
of commission whatever, will tempt 
us to aflltoiiL the awful majesty of 
Lynch, Y>r to expose ourselves to tho 
tar-and-feathery tortures which ho 
prepares for those'who blaspheme the 
Republic. We have ordered our 
buggy for the Horae Circuit, and 
propose, by a ^course of deliberate 
mastication, and unlimited freedom of 
speech, to repair the damage which our 
digestion* and we fear our temper, has 
sustained dui^ig^Ar travels in “ the 
area of freq^o^aHk. 

'h 
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HORAS catuixianje. 

LETTER TO EUSEBIUS. 


You are far more anxious, my dear 
Eusebius, to know somewhat of the 
progress or the result of the Curate's 
misfortune, than to read his or my 
translations from Catullus. I have a 
great mind to punish that love of 
mischief in you, by burying the wholcr 
affair in profound secresy. It is for¬ 
tunate for him that you are not here, 
or you would surely indulge your 
propensity, and with malicious inven¬ 
tion put "the whole parish, with the 
Curate, into inextricable confusion. 
It is bad enough as it is. There!—it 
cannot be helped—T must tell yon at 
onco the condition we are in, if I 
would have you read the rest* of my 
letter with any patience. 

A committee lias been sitting these 
two days, to sift, as they pronounce 
them, “the late disgraceful proceed¬ 
ings ; ” so that you see, they a r e of the 
school of ltliadamanthus,—condemn 
first, and hear afterwards. We have, 
in this little township, two “ general 
shopkeepers,” dealers in groceries, 
mops, calicoes, candles, and the usual 
“ omnium-antkcrfMK^. of household re¬ 
quirements. 

These are gi*oMpfivals — envious 
rivals—back-biting rivals ; both, in 
the way of tale-bearing, what Auto- 
licus calls himself,' “ pickcrs-up of 
unconsidered trifles.” And truly, in 
the trade of this commodity, if in no 
other, this may bo called a “ manu¬ 
facturing district.” Now the Curate, 
unhappily, can buy Ids tea and sugar, 
and trifling patters, but of one—for 
to patronise noth, "would be to make 
cneiniesofboth; tliepoorCurate, then, 
in preferring the adulterated goods 
of Nicolas Hand well, to the adulterated 
goods of Matthew Miflins, has made 
an implacable enemy. Really, Euse¬ 
bius, hero is machinery enough for a 
heroic poem: for Virgil’s old Lady 
Fame on tlie top of the roof wc have 
three, active and lusty—and you may 
make them the Fates or the Furies, 
or wlmt you please, except the Graces. 
Prateapace, Gadabout, and Brazen- 
stare—there arc cliaractei*s enough 
for episodes; and a hero—but what, 


you will say, are we to do for a 
heroine ? Hero is one, beat out of the 
brain of Mathew Miflins, a ready-" 
armed Minerva. You will smile, but 
it is so. The three above-named 
ladies first made their way to the 
shop of Mr Miflins, narrated' what 
had passed and what had not. Having 
probably just completed “ sanding the 
sugar and watering the tobacco,” lie, 
raised both his hands and liis eyes, 
and, to lose no time in business, 
dropped them as soon as he decently, 
could, and, pressing both palms 
strong^ on the counter, he asked, if 
they entertained any suspicion of a 
particular person as Being the object 
of the Curate’s most ithbeeoming'' 
passion ? Lydia Prateapacc remeiji- * 
bered, certainly, a name being men¬ 
tioned— it was Lcsby or Lisby,or 
something like that. “ Indeed! ” said 
Miflins, arching his brows, and signi¬ 
ficantly touching the tip of his noso 
with his forefinger-— “ all! indeed ! a 
foreigner, depend upon it-—a Lisbon 
lady; that, JMigS, is the capital of, 
Portugal, where them figs comes from. 
Only think, a foreign lady—a lady 
from Lisbon — that is too had!” to 
which the three readily assented. “I 
doubt not, ladies,” he continued, “ it’a 
one of them foreigners as lives near 
Ashford, about live miles oil’—where 
I knows the Curate, goes two or three 
times in a week.”. 

Thus, Eusebius, ia Catullus’sfjCsbia, 
who herself stood for another, con-, 
verted into a Portuguese lady, whom 
the Curate visits some five miles off-*- 
or, as the three ladies say, protects. 

If you ask how I came by this 
accurate information, learn that onr 
Gratian’s John was at the further 
counter, making a purchase of inole- 
traps, and saiv and hoard, and reported. 
The first meeting was held in MifBnS’ * 
back-parlour; but fame had beat qp * 
for recruits, and that was found far 
too Small; so they have adjourned to 
the Blue Boar, whore, the tap being 
good, and the landlord a busybody, 
they are likely to remain a little lodger 
than Muzzle-brains can see to draw 



§|F Ji report:. 


Hot* Crtulliajp*- 


The Curate's door is 
;ed," and adjacent walla — “ No 

f ishing,” “The Clerical Judas,” 

, ^¥ho! Kissed the School-mistress ?” 
|&d many such-like morsels. But if 
pltme haft thus beep playing with the 
^kaleidoscope of lies, multiplying and 
•■04a f one its match, she has 

.likewise show them about through 
Jher magnifying glass, and brought the 
j&bat -distantly circulated homo to the 
'poor Curate. In a little town a few 
Utiles,off, it has been reported that 
IBM Lydia Prateapace has been 
cadged to u swear the peace against 
him, which “ swearing the peace ” is, 
jfej, tnost cases, a declaration of war. 

' Meanwhile the Cnrate lias taken 
$ia 4up, to do nothing and say nothing 
tygoh the subject; and, as in all his 
misadventures, that was the part 
thtfepn by Ypriek, if his friends do not 
rescue him, he may have Yorick’s 
penalty, Tims much at present, my 
dear Eusebius; I will occasionally 
report progress, but it is now time that 
jWC resume our translations, hoping 
you willfind amusement in our 


BOBiB CATULLIAN.fi. 


I told you Gratian, worthy vera¬ 
cious Gratikn, had hastened away to 
an Agricultural meeting, to vindicate 
the character of his Belgian carrots. 
This vindication inundated us for 
some days with agricultural visitors. 
And Gratian was proud, and, like 
Virgil, “tossed about the dung with 


dignity .” We saw little of him, and; 
when he did. appear, “ his talk was 
of bullocks; ” so how could he “ have 
understanding,” at least for Catullus? 
Had not a neighbouring fair taken off 
the agriculturists after a few days, his 
ideas, like his stick, would have be¬ 
come porcine. He rede his hobby, and 
at a brisk pace; and, when a little 
tired of him, stabled him and littered 
him, and seemed glad of a Utile quiet 
and leg-tapping in his easy-chair. He 
had worked off the lessened excite¬ 
ment by an evening's nap, and awoke 
recruited; and, with a pleasant smile, 
asked the 'Curate if ho had had re¬ 
cently any communication with his 
friend Catullus. 

Ciskate.—W e left him, I believe, 
in the very glory of kissing—his 
insatiable glory. lie now comes to 
a check—Lesbia is weary, if he is not. 

Aqyyuus.—It is a mere lovers' 
quarrel, and is only the prelude to 
more folly, like the blank green baize 
curtain, between the play and the 
farce. lie affects anger—a thin dis¬ 
guise : he would give worlds to “ kiss 
and be friehds again.” His vexation 
is evident. 

Giiatian.—A h 1 It is an old story- 
anil not the worse for that—come, Mr 
Curate, show up Catullus in liis true 
motley. He was privileged at his age 
to play the fooW-so arc we aU at one 
tipie or another, ; if we do it not too 
wisely. A wise fool is the only 
Asinine.—Now for Catullus’s folly. 

C uiiaxe.—T hus, then, to himself:— 


Al) CATUIXUM. 

Sad Catullus, cease your moan, 
Or your folly you’ll deplore; 
What you see no more your own, 
Think of as your own no more. 


Once the suns shone on you clearly, 

■ When it was your wont to go 
Seeking her yon loved so dearly,— 
Will you e’er love woman so ? 

Then those coquetries amusing 
Were consented to by both— 
Pone at least of your free choosing, 
Nor was she so very loth. 

Then, indeed, the.suns shone clearly, 
Now their light is half gone oat; 
She i» loth—and yon can merely 
Learn the way to dey without. 
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Cease, thou,, your unrimely wooing, 

Steel your purpose, and be strong; 

If she dies yon, why, pursuing, 

Make^feuv sorrow vain and iong7 

Farewell, Fair!—Catullus hardens*. 

Where he is, will he remain$ 

He is not a man who pardons 
One that must ho asked again. 

She’ll he sad in turn, the charmer, 

. When the diodes of eventide. 

Bring no gallants to alarm: her, 

No Catullus to her side. 

Lost to every sense of duty, 

Say, what can you, will you do ? 

Who’ll find out that you have beauty 7 
Who’ll be loved in turn by you ? 


Whose will you be called of right ? 

Whom wUl you in future kiss ? 
Whose lips will you have, to bite?-— 
O Catullus, keep to this ! 


Gratian.—W ell, now, I thiuk your 
choice of metre a little too much of 
the measured elegiac, for the bursts of 
alternate passion, love, and anger— 


those sudden breaks of vexation, which 
I see, or fancy I see, in the original* 
Latin. Now, Aquilius, let us hear 
you personate the “ vexed lover.” 


Aquilius. 


ao SEIPSUM. 


Foolish Catullus—trifling ever— 

Dismiss so fruitless an endeavour; 

Let by-gone days be days by-gone, 

Though line enough some days have shone,— 
When if she but held up her linger 
Whom you so loved—and still you linger, 

Nor dare to part with—you observant, 

Were at her beck her humble servant; 
Follow’d her here and there ; and did 
Such things! which she would not forbid— 
Love’s folG.es, without stipt or doubt: 

Oh ! then your days shone finely out. 

But now ’tis quite another thing,— 

She likes not your philandering : 

And you yourself! But be it over— 

Act not again the silly lover— 

But let her go—be hard as stone ; 

So let her go—and go alone. 

Adieu, sweet lady 1 ’Tis in vain 1 1 
Catullus is himself again—* 

Will neither love, want, nor require, 

But gives you up as you desire. 

Wretch 1 you will grieve for this full sore, 
When lovers comftSp you no more. 

For think you,. feWboe, to what pass, 

Your wretched days will come ? Alas 1 
No beauty yours—not one to say 
Ilow beautiful she looks to-day 1 
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Whom will you have to love—to hear 
Yourself called by his name, his dear ? 

Whom will you have to kiss,—be kiss’d 
And bind your names, in trot-love twist ? 

Whose lips to bite so?—yes—to bite. \ 

—'Catullus, spare thy lovp or spite : > 

Be firm as rock—or conquered quite. ) 


Cun ate. —I protest against this as 
a translation." He lias indeed, as he 
professed, brought his puppet Catullus 
upon the stage, and, like Shakspeare’s 
Bad actor, has put more words in his 
tjnoutli than the author bargained for. 
The veiy last words are quite contra¬ 
dicted by the text. Catullus does 
mot hint at the possibility of being 
conquered, of giving in. • 

Gkaitan. — Oh! that is always 
implied in these cases. Besides Ca¬ 
tullus evidently doubts, or lie would 
not have so enforced the caution; 
“Attn, Catullc”—the translation may 
Be*a little free, but still admissible. 

Aquilix's. —My friend the Curate 
fcfajj,committed the fault himself, if it 
Begone: his “ O Catullus, keep to 
this!” so evidently means, If you do 
not, it is all over with you. 


Gratiax. — Give, me the book;— 
Oh!—I see we have next that very 
elegant and very affectionate welcome 
home to his friend Yerannins, on his 
return from Spain, whither ho had 
gone with Caius Piso. There is-much 
heart in it, and true joy and gratula- 
tion. This is the sort of welcome 
that throws a sunshine upon the path 
of the days of human life.. There is 
no trouble when friend greets friend. 
Have yon translated tlds ? 

Aquilius..—I fear your commenda¬ 
tion will resemble too rich a frame to 
a poor cpicture, and make all more 
dingy b} r the glow of the genuine gold. 

But lierc I venture to oiler my 
translation:—the warmth of the ori¬ 
ginal—the tenderness, is not perhaps 
in it: 


Al> VERAXNIVM. 

* 

Sweet friend, Yerannins, welcome home at hist! 

Had I a thousand friends, all were surpass’d 
By my Yerannins! Art tlion home return’d, 

To thine own household gods, and hearts that yearn’d 
To greet thee—brothers happy in one mind, 

And thy dear mother, too,— all fond, all kind? 

G happy, happy news! and now again 

To see thee safe.! and hear thee talk of Spain— 

Its histoiy, places, people, and array, 

Telling of all in thy old pleasant way 3 
And shall T hold thee in a friend’s embrace, . 

Gaze on thy mouth, and iu thine eyes, and trace 
The features of the well-romcniber’d face ! * 

Oh, if one happiest man on earth there be, 

Amongst the happy, 1, dear friend, am he! 


Cun ate. —This Yern niuus, and his 
friend Falhillus, seem to have been 
upon the most intimate and familiar 
terms with our poet. * Tattle presents, 
pledges of tlieir mutual friendship, 
had doubtless been given and re¬ 
ceived. CatullBs elsewhere complains 
against Mamicinns Asinius, that he 
had stolen & handkerchief, stint him 
ou|of SjMin by Yerannins and Fabul- 
lus. 

Aquimus. —Have you not trans¬ 
lated it ? 


Curate.—N o. 

AqvTiauH.—I have, and will read 
it, after yours to Vcrannius: and it is 
curious as allowing that the Homans 
had the practice of using handker¬ 
chiefs, or napkins, of value,—perhaps 
such a fashion as is now revived by 
the other sex,—and embroidered with 
■lace. 

Gratian. —Now, Mr Curate.—If 
you let our friend digress thus, we 
shall never have your version. 
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; • CtfRATE. . At> VERANXIl/M. 

My friend, the dearest and the best, 

5L on <*Q**gli ten thousand I possess’d!-— 
My own Verannius ( art thou cotno 
To greet again thy gods of home, 

And brethren that so well agree 
Together, and in loving thee— 

And come to thy sweet mother, too ? 

O blessed news! and It is true, * 

That I shall see thee safe at last; 

And hear thee tell thy travel pass’d— 

Of Spanish places, things, and tribes, 

' (While every word my heart imbibes,) 

, I* 1 thine old way: shall I embrace 
Thy neck—and kiss thy pleasant face ? 
i mu me the happy where you can, • 

I still shall be the happiest man. 



Gratxan.—W hat are we to have 

ncx^y,. 

AqitJittus.—'An invitation to din¬ 
ner, or, as the Romans made it, 
supper—and a curious irivitaiion it is. 
Fabullus, to whom it was addressed 
was companion to his friend Vcran- 
nius—aud both were with the pesti¬ 
lent Piso, in Spain. 

CmtATE.— And brought little out 
it; bitt returned poorer than they 
went—as did, it should seem, Catul¬ 


lus himself from Bithynia. So that I 
should imagine the invitation to* Fa- ' 
bullus was a mere jest upon then- 
mutual poverty. For it does, not *i 
appear that Fabullus was in* a con¬ 
dition to indulge in luxuries. 

Aquilius.— Perhaps when ijjie ! 
invitation was sent, Catullus wsfl not 
aware that his friend -had been as 
unsuccessful, under Piso, as he had 
himself been, under Memmius. Thus 
stands the invitation :— 


Al> FABULl-UM. 

A few Jays hence, my dear Fabullus, 

If the gods grant you that high favour, 
x ou shall sup well with your Catullus: 

lor, to ensure the dishes’ savour, 

Yourself shall cater, and shall cull us 
Host fruits and wines of choicest flavour. 

And with you bring your lass—fun—laughter— 

AH plenty: nor confine your wishes 
_ supernumerary dishes ;— 

Bung all and pay the piper after. 

Itjch be your fare—and all fruition, 
lastc, elegance, and sweet discourses 
Familiar, on'that one condition. 

I or, truth to tell, my wretched purse is 
In its last stago of inanition, 

And not a single coin disburses: 

A cobweb’s over it. and in it— 

That Spider Want there loves to spin it. 

Setting aside this lack of coffer, 

Which you can well supply,.Fabullus, 

Accept good welcome—and I offer, 

For company, your friend Catullus. 
tiV-, oagh so hard my purse’s case is. 

With such rare unguents I’ll present you. 

Compounded by the Loves and Graces 
For my dear girl, that you shall scent von 
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With pefftune more divine than roses ; 

And after, pray the gods, within you, 

To change sense, nerve, bone, muscle, sinew, 
And make yon all compact of 'noses. 




,, Curate. —There you are again 
Inciting out of the course. Sending 
jppoor Pabullus to market, without 
I' money in his purse,—not a word in 
I;; 1 'the original of fruit-culling and “ pay- 
| ; ng the piper." 

%l Aquilius. —If Gratian had not the 

p book in his hand, I would boldly asr 
| t * sert that it is all there. lie will ad- 
•') mit it- is the entire moaning. 
i:J Curate.— With the elegant diction, 
<t' il paying the piper,” indeed! “ Hive 
i'«fii,*inquam, attuleris, venuste nostcr.” 


Gratian. —Well, I almost think 
“ venuste noster,” “ my good fellow,” 
or “ my pleasant fellow,” will allow the 
freedom of the translation, for it-is a 
free and easy appellative. Come, 
then, Curate, let us have your accu¬ 
rate version. 

Curate. —Perhaps you may think, 
when you hear it,, that I am in the 
same predicament of blame with 
Aquilius, and that my criticism was a 
ruse, to divide the censure pretty 
equally. 


AJ> EAIIULLUM. 


• Fabullus, if the gods will let you, 

Before a table I will set you, 

A few days hence, with welcome hearty, 

To my domestic dinner-party. 

That is to say—you bring the food, 

(Which must be plentiful and good,) 

With wine—remembering, I presume, 

For one fair girl I’ve always room. 

On these conditions you shall dine 
Luxurious, boon-companion mine. 

Seeing that your Catullns 1 purse 
Has nought but cobwebs left to nurse, 

I can but give yon in return 
The loves that undiluted bum; 

And, something sweeter, neater still— 

A scented unguent I’ll impart, 

Which Venus and her Loves distil 
To please the girl that owns my heart: 
Which when you smell, this boon—this'solely 
You’ll ask the gods to recompose; 

And metamorphose you, and wholly, 

To one extensive Roman nose. 


‘ Aquilius. —What nose would a 
gJloman wish to have? I object to Ro¬ 
dman, though it is not a bad one for 
the purpose. The metamorphosed 
would certainly have a ballad w ritten 
on him and sung about the streets. 
Write it, and call him “The Man- 
mountain, or real and undoubted Pro¬ 
montory of Noses.” 

* Gratian. It should Seem they- 
were like enough to feast—like their 
gods they so irroverently prayed to— 
pn the smell and the smoke only; so 
, they needed good noses and bad appe- 
.Hites. There is sometliing a little ab¬ 
rupt in the latter part, which 1 doubt 
if I like: the Loves and Graces should 


not be made parties to the making of 
such a monster; and as monster is 
uow-a-days an adopted adjective, fol- 
,low the fashion of speech, and call it 
“Ono extensive Monster-Nose.”— 
Well, what next ? « 

Aquilius.—A little piece of extra¬ 
vagant badinage. It seems Calvus 
Licinius had sent Catullus a collection 
of miserable poems, and that, too, on 
commencement of the Saturnalia, de¬ 
dicated to joy, and freedom from care 
and annoyance. Our author writes to 
complain of the malicious present. 
There is some force, and a fair fling of 
contempt at the bad poets of the day 
in it. 
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AD CAXVUM Licrarim, OKATOREM. 



Now if I'loved you loss, my Mend, 

Facetious CalvuB, than these eyes, 

* You merit hatred in such wise 
As men Vatinius hate. To send 
Such stuff to me! Have I been rash 
In word or deed ? The gods forefend! 

That you should kill me with such trash, 

Of vile and deleterious verse— 

Volumes on volumes without end, 

Of ignominious poets, worse 

Than their own works. May gods be pliant, 

And grant me this: that poison—pest 
Light on ’em all, and on that client 
Who sent ’em you; and you in jest 
Transfer them, odious, and mephitic, 

And execrable. I suspect ’em 
Sent you by tliat grammarian critic, 

Sulla. If so, and you have lost 
No precious labour to collect ’em, 

’Tis well indeed: and little cost 
To you,.with malice aforethought, 

To send (ami with intent to kill him, 

. And on this blessed day, when nought 

But Saturualian joys should fill him) 

Your friend Catullus such a set 
Of murderous authors; but the debt 
I’ll pay, be even with you yet— 

For no perfidious friend I spare. >f 

At. early dawn, ere the sun shine, I 
Will rise, and ransack shop and stall, 

Collect your Oiesii and Aquiui, 

And that Suft'enus: and with care 
And diligence, will have all sent 
To yon, for a like punishment. 

Hence, poets! with your jingling chimes; 

Hence,miserable?;! bait and lame; 

Be off, ye troublers of our times! 

I send you packing whence ye came. 

Gkatian. —Kicking about the vo- have written about them. And I * 
lumes, doubtless, as the “ Friend of confess I don’t see much in what he 
Humanity” did the “Needy Ivnife- has written. This JSuffcmis, how-, 
grinder.” ever, was no tool, but a man of wit r 

Curate. —I did not translate that— and sense. 
for I thought the authors might easily Aqui lilts. — Yes,—and Catullus 

have been burned for writing bad' writes to Vamis specially about him* 
verses (no hint to you, Aquilius; no- I have translated* that too. Hetd 
thing personal); and that Calvus Li- it is:— 
cinius, baying that remedy, need not 


AD VARRCM. 

This man Suffenus, whom you know, 
Vamis, is not without some show 
Of parts, aud gift of speech befitting 
A man of sense. Yet he mistakes 
His talents wondrously, aud makes 
His thousand verses at a sittings 
And troth, he makes them look t heir best: 
For, not content with palimpsest, 
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He has them writ on royal veHum, 
Emboss’# and gildecf, rubb’dand polish’d: 
But read ’em; and you wish abolish’d 
Thp privilege t & make or sell ’em. . 

Yon read them, and the man is quite . 
Another mah: no more polite— 

No more “theman about the town,” 

But metamorphosed to' a clown— 

Milker of goats', a hedger, digger, 

So thoroughly is changed his figure, 

So quite unlike himself. ’Tis odd, 

Most strange, the man for wit so noted, 
Whose repartees so much wore quoted, 

Is changed into a very clod! 

And stranger still—he never seems 
Quite to himself to be himself, % - 
As when of poctiy he dreabs, 

And writes and writes, and fills his roams 
With poems destined for the shelf. ' 

We are deceived—in this twin-brothers 
All. There’s one vanity between'us, 

And our self-knowledge stands to screen us 
From our true portraits. Knowing others, 
We ticket each man with Ids vice; 

And find, most accurately nice, 

In all a something of Suffenns. 

Thus every man one knowledge lacks; 

Onr error is—we read the score 
Of each mau as he walks before, - 

And bear our tickets at our backs. 

A 


Gratia??.— True, indeed—as old 
( fitbles mostly are. There is in them 
vthe depth of wisdom acquired by ex¬ 
perience. 

Curate. —I fear experience alone 
won’t do much. It seems tlirown 
away upon most people. They con¬ 
tinue follies tq the end. I suppose 
Cicero thought himself a poet; though 
It may be doubted if he wrote the line 
as Juvenal gives it, 

“O fortunatam natam me^feonsule Komam.” 

Perhaps most men’s natural common 
sense has a les8»widc range than they 
tfftnk. For there arc some things ob¬ 
vious to all besides, that the wisest 
cannot see. 

• AQ'uiLius.-rCicero was less likely 
to see: any dq£cct in himself than most 
men. lie had consummate vanity— 
whtefunust hav&lfed him into many a 
ridtdpjfak position. But there were 
UO Boswells in those days. I nevea 
could understan d how it is’that so great 
a b admiration of Cicero line come over 
j&anpad, Even in language he has 

V s ’ 


had an evil influence; and our litera¬ 
ture for along period was tainted with 
it. Sensible himself, he taught the 
art of writing fluently without sense. 
Tlie flow and period—the « videatur 
—a style too common with us less 
than half a century ago—you might 
read .page after page, and pause to 
wonder what you had been reading 
about. The upper current of the book 
did not disturb the under current of 
your own thoughts, perhaps aided by 
the lulling music. 

Curate. — The vanity of Cicero 
w was too manifest. It is a pity, for the 
“sake °f his reputation, that the letter 
to his friend, in which lie x-cquested 
■ him to,.write his life, is extant. To 
tell him plainly that it is the duty of 
a friend to exaggerate his virtues, is a 
mean vanity—uawoithy such a man, 

Gratian. — Come,cornel let him 
restj our business ip with Catullus. 
Curate, let us have your translation. 

Curate. —I pass by the account of 
Suffenus, as well as some other pieces, 
and come to that very short one in 
which he complains of .the mortgage'' 
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which is on his villa. It is a wretched was scarcely .worth translating 
pun on the word “ opponere,” and take it, however: 

* « 

AD FUBIUM.' 


Yon, Fimus, ask against what wind 
My little villa stands— 

If Auster, or Favonius kind 
Who comes o’er western lands, 

Or cruel Boreas, or that one 
That rises with the morning sun ? 

Alas—it stands against a breeze 
Which beats against the door, 

Of fifteen thousand sesterces, 

And twice a hundred more. 

I cli allonge yon on earth to find 
So foul and pestilent a wind. 


Aquiuus. —What! do you look for 
a wind on earth,—it blows over it; 
and catch it who can. 

• G rati an. — It blows evqjy where. 
The worst I know is that which blows 
down the chimney. And that reminds 
me to tell you what a town-bred 
chimney-sweeper safd, the other da}', 
to a friend of mine, in the valley 
yonder, who wanted to have a smoky 
chimney cured. My friend inquired 
If he could teach it not to smoke. 
* l How can I tell?” said lie, “ 1 must 
take out a brick first and look into his 
intellects." 


Curate. —Not the march—but the 
sweep of intellect spoke there. 

Aquimus. —Aud spoke not amiss; 
it was merely to see if he had a mind 
to be cured. 

G rati an. —Perhaps you have trans¬ 
lated that sweep’s language bettor 
than your passages from Catullus. 

Aquiuus.— I did not atterap^|o 
translate that Uttlc piece,—but ran 
quite out of course, as the Curate 
would tell me, in . a long paraphrase. 
The idea is, however, furnished by 
Catullus,—so I dedicate it 


• AI> KORIUM. 

Ypu ask me if my villa lies 
Exposed to north, east, west, Of south: 

I answer,—every wind that flies, * 

Flics at it, and with open’ mouth. 

From every quarter winds assail, 

1 But that which comes from quarter-fay y 
Thongh it four times a-year prevail, _ . 

It does bnt whistle, and not pay. 

Some blow from far, and some hard by; 

One, mortgage-wind, takes shortest journey 
Only across the way from Sly, 

Aud blastadwith “ power of attorney.” 

But what is worse than windy racks is, 

My windows leak at every pane, 

And are not tight ’gainst ratos and taxes. - 
My roof and doors let in the. rain— 

The only let my viHa knows. - 

Bo that with taxes, wind, and wet, 

From whatsoever point it blows, 

My house is blown upon unlet. . 
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[rV Now, I hope my friend the Curate translation, I say nothing of adden- 
/will admit so far to be rather a lengthy da — thus:— 

• 

“ Winds blow, and crack your cheeks,”—alack, 
fr Who said it, wanted house and halls, 

/. Nor knew winds have no cheeks to crack, 

In short crack nothing but my walls. 

,V#* 

t My friends console—“ the winds will drop: ” 

;j, ’Tis equal trouble to my mind; 

l' For if it tumbles on the top, 

You know I cannot raise the wind. 

V * 

¥. To sum up all—for its location ;— 

; The question’s of importance vital; — 

j,.; , „ In Chancery—wretched situation ; 

X A rascal there disputes my title. 

V , % * , 

• Curate. —You are coming it pretty lines, a cheering glass may set things 
i lrtrong, and quite blowing up Catullus to rights a little. Here, then, is what 
with your hurricane of winds. After lie says to his wine-server: — 

/all 'the household miseries in your 

, * . o 

AT) PUKUrM. 

Boy, that at my drinking-bout 
Servest old Falernian out, 

Fill me faster cups, and quicker, 

With the spirit-stirring liquor. 

So Posthumia’s law doth say,-' - 
Mistress of the feast to-day; 

She more vinous than the grape. 

Springs of water—bane of wine— 

Where ye please for me and mine, 

Avaunt, begone, escape! 

Emigrate to men demure. 

My bumper is Thyonian pure. 


Grattan. — I am afraid, Curate, 
’ that if you were to take what you 
please to call “the cheering glass,’’ 
'such as the jade Posthumia would 
recommend, we should have to put 
you to. bed pretty early. It was the 
custom, it should seenjt^of the ancients 
to naake a throw of the dice to deter¬ 
mine the arbiter of the feast—to ap¬ 
point the drinking.- Who threw Venus 
(three sixes) was the magkter; but 
the magistra is a novelty; a “ Venus 


Ebria,” -whose drinking law would 
throw' all; for “ wine is a ‘wrestler, 
and a shrewd one too.” Doesn’t Shak- 
speare say so V Now for your version, 
Aquilius. 

Aquilius. — Curate will say, I am 
not so close to the original. But, on 
such a subject, we may be allowed to 
>valk not quite straight;—a little zig- 
zaggy. Spite the coming criticism 1 
venture:— 

fe 


' AD PUEIiUM SUUM, 

(To liis Wine-servor.) 

Tour me out, boy, the generous juice. 

The racy, true, the old Faleraus; 

Such wines as, to Posthumia’s thinking, 
Are only fit for mortals’ use; - 
W T hen in her glory, drunk, and winking, 
The dame would quaff,' and wisely learn ub 
The good old simple law of drinking. 
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But water shun;—Hence, waters! go, 
E’en as ye will, to chill Avernus, 

Or wheresoe’er ye please to flow; — 

Be drink for all the dull, the slow, 

The sad, the serious, the phlegmatic; 
But leave this juice, this pure stomachic, 
Its own, its unadulterate glow;— 4 
This—this alone is genuine Bacchic! 



Grattan. —Well,' then, that must 
be our parting cup for the night, and 
a pretty good “ night-cap ” it is. I 
was afraid, Aquilius, when you came 
to the “ phlegmatic” you would rhyme 
it to “ rheumatic,” and so on to the 
“ water-cure. ” You know that is 
recommended in rheumatic cases; but 
perhaps you don’t know that I tried it. 
I had the water-drinking, the yet 
sheets, and all the rest of it. 

Aquilius. —And arc here to tell 
of it! 

G rati an. —Yes, and return to the 
old tap , (tapping his thigh and leg 
•pretty smartly;) and l suppose I must 
stick to it. 

Citrate. —A medical Mend told 
me the other day of a discussion upon 
this subject, which 1 thought very 
amusing, as he narrated it remarkably 
well, imitating the tones and dialect 
(Somersetshire) of at least one of the 
speakers. lie had some years before 
attended an old man in the country— 
a farmer well to do in the world—a 
man of very strong natural under¬ 
standing, but entirely uneducated. 
He had lost sight of him for some 
years, when, not long since, he was 
sent for to the old farm-house. Instead 
of the old stone floor, there was a 
caipet laid down, and an air of smart¬ 
ness over every thiug, which he had 
never seen before. It turned out, that 
the old man’s daughter had married: a 
smartish man, the husband, was in 
the room, and to show his general 


i*j 

“ Why,” replied the old man, “ I dpi 
think, most dumb critturs knows*; 
what’s good for ’em ; and when a dog’s ’ 
sick doesn’t lie eat grass ? If a sheep’s 
ill, don’t lie lick chalk or salt if ne ^ 
can get it? And if a beast’s ill,” (I,: 
forget what lie said was the cure for a 
beast);—“ but did you ever see any of 
them go and lie down in the water, 1 
or fill themselves wi’ it? There’s 
plenty of it in ditches, and evoiy 
w'here else, too, hereabouts. No, you - 
never did.” Then, looking up in the:- 
face of his orator son-in-law, ho 
add (id, “ And you don’t know why; 
you never scc’d it, nor ivhy they don’t 
doit. No, I know yon don’t. Vy,I‘ ; 
do—because they lia’got more zense.” * 
This was said with a kind of cofi- . 
tempt which was quite a floorer to 
the new wiseacre • ,,, 

Gratian.—T hanks for the story 1, 
now that is just the sense that I have 
acquired at some cost, and no cure; 
but i didn’t get at it naturally as 
your old friend did. So now for 
sleep, and good-niglit. 

The Curate and I did not part so 
soon. Time flew, and we seemed to 
shorten the night—“ uoctem vario 
sermone,” as sayetli Virgil of poor. 
Dido, who must have found the con-; 
versation considerably flag with the 
stupid iEneas. 

“ Noctem vario sermone trahebat— ■ 
it was a sad drag. It must have- 
become very tiresome, a little while 
before that, when ill-mannered Bitias 


knowledge of things, and acquaintance drank up all the wine, and buried his 


with the world, he advocated the 
water-cure, and questioned my medi¬ 
cal friend as to his opinion. A voice 
from the chimney-comer (the settle 
in it) cried out, “ It ain’t na’tval.” 
My Mend had not before seen the 
old man, he was so retired into the 
recess. After having given his opin¬ 
ion to the bridegroom, he turned to 
his old acquaintance, and said “ You 
remarked that it is not natural. 
What do you mean by natural?” 


face in the cup, “pleno se prohiit 
auro.” And they had been obl ig ed 
to resort to singing, always the refugp; 
from llie visible awkwardness 
nothing to sag. And here 1 cannot bat 
remark, Eusebius, what dull things 
their songs must have been on natural.. 
philosophy, sun, moon, and stars— ;; 
songs, Virgil tells you, edited by this 
old Astronomer-general Atlas. But; 
as this was before the foundation of 
Home, they had not that variety for 
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which was as much In 
afterwards in Home as 
Melodies in England, as we 
, from Mr Macaulay, • - and his 
an and edition of the “ Lays.?’ 
had no piccolo pianofortes in 
days, or they usfmld have had 
ihoisethiug lighter than the Lays, as 
the better after-sapper Poet calls it—a 

i ’ ** Something more exquisite still.” 

I* f 4 

; Bgf ,1 am apparently, Eusebius, 
leafing the Curate to sleep or to 
meditate upon his own unhappy con¬ 
dition^ whi e I thus turn the current 
of rwy talk upon you. Unhappy 
COmeUtion, did I say? ‘He seems to bear 
it wonderfully lightly; and once or 
twice,: when the subject has been men¬ 
tioned, indulged in an irreverend 
laugh** Now, 1 know you will ask 
how a laugh can be irreverend. 
■Don’t you know the world well 
enough, Eusebius, to know, that before 
a very great number of men, women, 
and, children, a curate must not laugh, 
dam not laugh—blessed indeed, and 
divested of the wretched rags of 
humanity, if he cannot laugh. None 
but a .Bishop, ora Dean, who, in the 
eyes of the many, is a kind of extra- 
parochial nonentity, can really, in these 
times of severe reprobation for trifling 
peccadillos, afford to laugh; and they 
had better do it in private, and with 
aprons off—never before the Chapter, 
who all, themselves, laugh in private. 
Man, you know, is the only risible 
Creature; but a Curate must begin 
to know, from the moment he lias pnt 
on his surplice, that he is to discard 
at once, and for ever, this human and 
iireyerend instinct. Had yon lived 
in the triumphal days of the Puritans, * 
What .penalties would you not have 
had to undergo, what buffetings and 
duckings, ere you could finally have 
overcome your strong natural wicked 
propensity,.and have sobered down,, 
ana riveted in iron gravity and 
morpseness those flexible, those mock¬ 
ingly flexible features of yours. As it 
is, in (these days of “revival,” you 
only meet with considerable contempt, 
and evil opinion, which, as if comes 
rather late upon you* comes as an 
amasbig novelty and additional pro¬ 
vocative. But yon maybe sure what 
jfou can afford to do, the Curate can¬ 
not. For the present, therefore, let 


his few indulgences that way bo a 
secret. He will mend in time. For 
so it happens, that though the longer 
we live the more we have to laugh 
at, we lose considerably our power of 
laughing. And that—between our¬ 
selves l)e it said; Eusebius—is, I think, 
a strong proof of ©ur deterioration. A 
man, to laugh well, must be an honest 
• man—mind, I say laugh: when Sliak- 
speare says 

“ A man may smile and smile. 
And be a villain,” 

lie purposely says smile, in- con¬ 
tradistinction to laugh. Ho can- 
. not langh and be a villain. A man 
cannot plot and laugh. A man may 
be much less innocent even when he 
thinks himself devout, than in his 
hour of merriment, when he assuredly 
has no guile; but a man may even pray 
with a selfish and a narrow mind, and 
his very prayers partake of his ini-^ 
qnity; no bad argument for a pro¬ 
scribed form. A man that laughs 
well is yourhalf-made friend, Eusebius, 
froih the moment you hear him. It 
is better, to trust the ear than the eye 
in this matter—such a man is a man 
after your own heart. After your own 
heart , did I say, Eusebius? Words aro 
the ignes fatui to thoughts, and lead 
to strange vagaries—of which you 
have here a specimen ; but these few 
words remind me to tell you an 
anecdote, in this lull of the llorce Ca- 
tulliancr, which I would on no account 
keep from you. And you will sec at 
once in it a large history hi the epi¬ 
tome and the very pith'of a fable— 
such as JEsop’a. But I assure you it 
is no fable, but tbo simple plain truth; 
and I will vouch for it, for I had it 
from the mouth of our friend S„ the 
truest, honestest of* men, who saw 
with llis own eyes, and heard with his' 
own ears, the persons and the sayings.* 
S. was travelling some time ago,, be¬ 
yond the directions of railroads, in n 
coach. There were two companions 
-—preachers as lie found, self-dubb’d 
Reverends -of some denomination or 
other, besides that reverend one of 
their own. Their conversation, as is 
usual with (hem,, was professional, 
and they spoke of their brethren. In 
speaking of different preachers, one 
was mentioned,' of whom one of the 
speakers said emphatically—“ Now 
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that's what I call a really good man 
—that’s a mm after my own heart —a 
man quite after my own heart]” The 
other said with rather doubtful andhe- 
sitatingconfirmatlon, “ Ye-s."' “ You 
don't seem to think so highly of him 
asIdo,”saldthefirgtspeaker. “Why,” 
replied the doubter, “ I can’t say I do ; 
you remember some time ago ho 
Jailed, and certainly upon that occa¬ 
sion he behaved very ill to, not to say 
cheated, his creditors.” “Ah!” said the 
first commendator again, “ that is very 
likely—I should have expected that of 
him.”—Henceforth, Eusebius, when¬ 
ever I hear such a commendation, I 
shall look out for a map of the gentle¬ 
man’s heart who ventures upon this 
mode of expressing his admiration. 
■Oli! what a world we live in! This 
is a fact which would have been im¬ 
mortal, because true and from nature, 
in the hands of Lo Sage; *and is 
worthy of a place in a page of a 
modem “ Gil Bias.” 

And so all this digression has arisen 
from a laugh of the Curate’s, to whom 
it is time to turn; or you will think 
we have been but bad company to 
each other. I will, however, end 
this passage with the remark, that a 
man may do a worse tiling than laugh, 
and happy is he that can do a better. 

The Curate .and I, then, for the rest 
of the night conversed upon* the 
affair of his, which so unaccountably 
was making no little stir in the place. 
The Curate told me, he was quite sure 
that his movements had been watched; 
for that only yesterday, as he was en¬ 
tering-the gate of his friends, the family 
at Ashford, he saw Mifflns’s boy not 
far behind him on a poney; and he 
thinks he came out for the purpose of 
watching him, for he had scarcely 
reached the door f when he saw the 
lad ride hastily back. The Curate 
.likewise confessed to me, that he did 
entertain some tender sentiments to¬ 
wards one of the inmates, Miss 
Lydia.——, that the family had lived 
much abroad, and that they had a 
French lady’s-maid, whom on one or 
two occasions he had certainly seen 
in this township. You see the thread, 
Eusebius, whidh will draw out innu¬ 
merable proofs for such a mind as 
Mifilns's. * Taking a paper out of his 
ocketj he said it was put into his 
ands as he was coming away, and 
lie hadnotopeuedit. “Perhaps,” said 
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he, “it may throw some light on tbjjr^ 
affair, as it was given me by one whS#^ 
is, I know, on the all-important com- ?. 
mittec.” He broke the seal, read, ' 
laughed immoderately forflvC minutes, ; 
and put it into my hands :— 

“ Rev. Sir,— ilVishing to do the 
handsome to ytra, and straightforward*^ 
and downright honest part, the com? 
mittec inform you that they have re- . 
ported your misconduct to the Lord 4 
Bishop, and I am desired accordingly 
to send you a copy of their letter. By 
order of committee.—I am, sir, 

“ James Jones.” 
Enclosed was the following, which 
these wiseacres had concocted—and I 
have no doubt it was their pride in ' 
the composition, and in the penman¬ 
ship, which induced them fo send, the • 
copy to the Curate. 

“ To my Lord, your Lordship - 
the Bishop. 

“We the undersigned, the regpCct*- 
ablcinhabitantsparishioners, approach - 
most dutifully our Bishop’s worshipful- < 
Lordship. Hoping humbly that you ** 
will be pleased to dismiss our curate; ■< 
who, we are credibly informed, and 
particularly by three exemplary and 
virtuous ladies, they having been 
cautioned against him by one-who 
knows him well, and is a friend like- : 
wise to said ladies, and doing all 
the good kindness he can. We learn 
with sorrow, that our curate has eon- . 
fessed to unbecomingly behaviour, and 
that he has been seen even kissing. 
My Lord, our wives and daughters are f 
not safe — we implore your Honour’s 
Lordship to dismiss the curate, and 
take them under your protection and 
keeping: We are informed the curate 
haS a foreign lady, not far from this; 5 | 
whom he almost daily visits — and tf: ■ 
Papist, which is on offence to yoik* r 
Lordship, aud the glorious Protestant 
cause, to which wo ore uniformly and* 
respectfully attached, and to you* * 
worshipful Lordship very doVoted—•’* ? 
here follow the names, headed by 
Matthew Miffins. -‘-'V 

“ And what steps do you intend to .. 
take?’’said I. 

“ None whatever,” said he... ■: -.i 
“ Let it wear itself out. I won’t 
lengthen the existence of this scandal s 
by the smallest patronage. 1 win not - 
take it up, so it will die.” - r .,*v> v 
“ But the Bishop? ” said L .-A 
“ Is a man of sense,” he replied, 
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and good feeling; so all is safe in his 
hands.” 

We parted for the night. 

The Curate called rather early the 
following morning, and we thought to 
have an hour over Catullus, and went 
1 to .seek our host Croatian. We found 
him in-his library in consultation, with 
his factotum Jahn. He was eloquent 
on the salting, and not. burning his 
greeds, on-Dutch clover—“and mind, 
John,” said he, “every orchard should 
have a pig-stye: where pigs are kept, 

, there apple-trees will tluivc well, and 
©ear well, if there be any fruit going: ” 
and he moved his stick on the floor 
firbm habit, as if he were rubbing his 
pigs’ backs; and then turning to us lie 
said,—“Why, Jahu lias been telling 
me. strange things: Prateapace and 
Gadabout have gone over to the cha¬ 
pel—left the church; not there last 
Sunday. But I saw that Brazen-stare 
there, trying, as she sat just before you, 
to put you, Mr Curate, out of counte¬ 
nance. Weil, Jahn tells me that the 
Reverend the Cow-doctor preached 
last evening a stirring sermon on the 
occasion, and was very hot upon the 
> impurities and idolatries of the 
‘ Establishment. 1 And Jahu tells 
me they don’t speak quite so well of 
me as they should; for when he plainly 
ifeold Miffins in Iris own shop, that he 
iwas sure liis master would not counte¬ 
nance any thing wrong, the impudent 
fellow only said, ‘May be not; but lie 
and his master, might not be of the 
same opinion as to what is wrong.’ 
The rogue! I should like to have put 
all his weights iu the inspector’s 
scales.” 

“Yes, ”*quotlr Jahn, “butl am’most 
ashamed to tell your honour what 
Tom Potts, the exciseman, said, who 
happened to be present.” 

“ Out with it, by all means, Jahn,” 
said our Mend. 

“ Well then, sir, as true as you arc 
there, he said that your honour was g 
very kind gentleman, and your word 
was worth any othor ten men’s in most 
things; but where it might be to get 
« frieM out of trouble, and, for aught 
he- knew, foe either, why then, he 
; t|ti»ught your honourmight fib a bit.” 

Surely,” said Gratian, “he didn’t 
Say quite that ? ” 

“Yes,” quoth Jahn, “quite'that, 
and more; something remarkable.” 


“Remarkable 1” said I,—’“what 
could that be? ” 

“Why, something I shan’t forget; 
and I don’t think it was religious and. 
proper,” said Jahn; and lowering his 
voice, and addressing me and the 
- Curate rather than his master, he add¬ 
ed, — “He thought his honour had a 
land heart, too kind; for that if Bel- 
zebub should come of a wet and dark 
night, and knock at his honour’s door, 
and just say in a huqible voice that lie 
was weary and foot-sore, that his 
honour would be sure to take him in, 
give him a bed, and a stiff tumbler of 
brandy and water, and send for the 
farrier in the morning to fresh shoe 
him unknowingly; for he would make 
him stoop, put his claws on the ground, 
and throw a blanket over him, and 
make the farrier believe tliat, out of a 
whim, be was only a shoeing a great 
big goat.” 

Gratian laughed at the whimsical 
idea of the exciseman, called him a 
true and good spirit-gauger; then giv¬ 
ing some sharp taps to his hip, his 
kneo, and his legs with liis stick, rose 
from his seat, and said, * ‘ Come, C urate, 
you aud I must take a walk amongst 
these people, and see what we can do: 
it is most- time to put a stop to this 
mischievous absurdity, and, 1 tear me, 
of our own making.” 

Away they went, and I put up my 
remaining translations from Catullus, 
took down a book, read awhile, and 
then meditated this letter to you. And 
now, my dear Eusebius, when you 
publish it in Maga, as you did my last, 
folk will say—“Why, what is all this 
about ? Horn Catullianas! It is no 
such thing.” Be it, then, Isay, what 
you will. Do you tliink I am writing 
an essay?—no, a letter; and I may, if 
I please, entitle it, as Montaigne did— 
“ On coach horses,” and still make it 
wliat I please. It shall be a uovol, 
if they please, for thajt is what they 
look for now: so lot the Curate be 
tlic hero,—and the heroine—butmust, 
it be a love story? Then 1 .won’t fore¬ 
stall the interest, so wait to the end; 
and in my nett, Eusebius, we will 
repeat Catullus for the play, and. say 
wife the announcing’actor, “^con¬ 
clude with an after-piece which will be 
expressed in the bills.” 

My dear Eusebius, ever yours, 

Aqujuus. 
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The two great parties into which 
the country was divided on the sub¬ 
ject of our commercial relations tvith 
foreign states, maintained principles 
diametrically opposite on the effects 
to be anticipated from the adoption 
of their respective systems. The 
Free-Traders constantly alleged, that 
the groat thing was to increase our 
importations; and that, provided this 
was done, government need not dis¬ 
quiet themselves about our expor¬ 
tations. Individuals, it was said, 
equally with nations, do not give 
their goods for nothing: if foreign 
produce of some sort comes in, 
British produce of some soft must 
•go out. Both parties will gain by 
the exchange. The inhabitants of 
tills country will devote their atten¬ 
tion to those branches of industry 
in which wc can undersell foreign 
nations, and they will devote their 
attention to those branches of indus¬ 
try Jin which they can undersell us. 
Neither party will waste their time, or 
their labour, upon vain attempts to 
raise produce for which nature has 
not given them the requisite facilities. 
Both will buy cheaper than they 
could have done if au artificial sys¬ 
tem of protection had forced the 
national industry into a channel 
which nature did not intend, and 
experience does not sanction. We 
may be fed by the world, but we will 
clothe the world. The abstraction 
of the precious metals is not to be 
dreadedf under such, a system, for 
how are the precious metals got but 
in exchange for manufactures ? Their 
existence in this country presupposes 
the exit of a proportionate amount, of 
the produce of British industry. No¬ 
body gives dollars, any more than 
corn, for nothing. Our fanners must 
take to dairy and pasture cultivation 
to a greater extent than heretofore. 
A certain number of agricultural^ la- 
botqps may, it is true, be thrown 
out of employment by the displacing 
of rural industry in making the tran¬ 
sition from the one species of country 
labour to the other; but the evil will 


only be temporary, and they wSI 
speedily be absorbed in the vast 
extension of our-manufacturing in* 
dustry. High prices need never be 
feared under such a system: a bad 
season is never universal over th© 
world at the same time; and free-trade 
will permanently let in the superfluity 
of those countries where food is abun¬ 
dant, to supply the deficiencies of 
those in which, from native sources, 
it is scanty. ' 

The Protectionists reasoned after an 
entirely different manner. The doc¬ 
trines of free-trade, they observed, 
perfectly just in their application 
different provinces of the same em¬ 
pire, are entirely misplaced if ex¬ 
tended to different countries of the 
world, the more especially if placed 
in similar, or nearly similar, dreum- 
stauces. The state bf smothered or 
open hostility in which they are In 
general placed to each other, if their 
interests are at all at Variance; the 
necessity of sheltering infant manu¬ 
facturing industry from the dangerous 
competition of more advanced civili¬ 
sation, or protecting old-established 
agricultural industry from theruinous 
inroad of rude produce from poorer 
states, in which it is raised cheaper 
because money is less plentiful, ren¬ 
der it indispensable that protection 
should exist on both sides. If it 
docs not, the inevitable result will 
be, that the cultivators of the young 
state will destroy the agriculture if 
the old 011 $ and the manufacturers of 
the old one extinguish tlic fabries bf 
the young. This effect is necessary^ 
and, to all appearance, w ill ever con¬ 
tinue; for the experience of every 
ago has demonstrated that, so great + 
is the effect of capital and civilisation 
applied to manufactures, and so in¬ 
considerable, comparatively speaking, 
their influence upon agriculture, that 
the old state can always undersefl the 
new one in the industry’of towns, am} 
the new one undersell the old one. fin 
the industry' of the country. ■ The 
proof of this is decisive. England* 
by the aid of the steam-engine, can 
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|pqicptton growing oh the banks of the 
$gnges; but with nU the advantages 
«?'eheislfcal manure and the draining* 
, it ja undersold in the supply of food py 
■ the cultivators on the Mississippi. 

*f This being a fixed law of nature, 
evidently intended to *ehcck the 
powth of old states, and promote 
1 pie extension of mankind in the un¬ 
cultivated parts of the earth, it is in 
, vein to contend against it. So vio¬ 
lently does free-trade displace indus- 
iryon both sides, where it is fully 
, testabiished, that it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to eonccivo that two nations 
.pould at the same time ruii into the 
, fame glaring mistake ; and thence 
v pe common complaint that no benefit 
|4. gained, but an infinite loss sus¬ 
tained, by its establishment in any 
one country, and that reciprocity is 
■pn *one side only. As no adequate 
Exchange of manufactures for subsis¬ 
tence is thus to be looked for, there 
* must arise, in the old state, a oon- 
f£ant exportation. of the precious 
metals, attended by frequent .com¬ 
mercial crises, and a constant in¬ 
crease in the weight of direct taxa¬ 
tion. Should if prove otherwise, and 
two nations both go into the same 
ag&tem, it could lead to no other 
Result but the stoppage of the growth 
of civilisation in the young one, and 
pd destruction of national indepen¬ 
dence in the old. The fonner would 
never succeed in establishing com¬ 
merce or manufactures, from the 
competition of the steam-engine in 
aged .neighbour; the latter would 
eom%,dependent for subsistence on 
^e plough of the yoimgtoue. The 
'ping agricultural statewould be 
pained for ever to the condition of 
the serfs in Poland, or the boors in 
America; the stationary commercial 
state would fall into the degrading 
^dependence of. ancient Romo on the 
ataivests of Egypt and Lybia. 

: Had it not been for the calamitous 
IflgBe of the last harvest, in a part of 
tpempire, it might have been difficult 
to,flay, to which side the weight of 
reason preponderated in these opposite 
arguments; and probably the people 
'bf the eountry would liave continued 
^permanently divided on them, accord¬ 
ing as then private interests or wishes 
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■were Voufid ,u 
sellfug, tor "rL 
,<&se§ in soefety. But P 
calamity has intervened Froyiaei 
hag. denied for a season, to ode of this 
frfiifs of the earth, its jvonted increase, 
The potatp-rbt has appealed ; and 
nearly lh§ whole subsistence of the 
people in the south and west of 
Ireland, and in the western High¬ 
lands of Scotland, has been destroyed. 
Between tho failure in the potato 
crop, and tho deficiency in that of 
oats, at least £15‘,00Q,P00 worth of 
the wonted agricultural produce has 
disappeared in the British Islands. 
And the appearances which we now 
sec around us are solely and entirely 
to be ascribed to that deficiency. No 
onp need be told what these appear¬ 
ances are, or how deeply they have 
trenched upon the usual sources of 
prosperity in the empire: they have 
been told again and again, in parlia¬ 
ment, at public meetings, and in tho 
press, usque ad nauseam. Govern¬ 
ment has acted, if not judiciously, 
at least in the right spirit; its errors 
have been those of information, not 
of intention. The monster meetings, 
the flagrant ingratitude, the broken 
promises of the Irish Catholics, havo 
been forgotten. England, as a nation, 
has acted nobly ; she has overlooked 
her wrongs: she saw only lier fellow- 
subjects in distress. £10,000,000 
sterling hayp been voted by parlia¬ 
ment in a single year for the relief of 
Irish suffering. Magnificent subscrip¬ 
tions, from the throne downwards, 
have attested the sympathy of tho 
British heart with the tale of Irish 
and Highland suffering. But, not¬ 
withstanding all these astonishing 
exertions, and notwithstanding tho 
existence of an unprecedented de¬ 
mand for labour in most parts of 
the country., in consequence of vast 
railway undertakings being pn foot, 
on which at IcaBt £80,000,000 a- 
year must be expended for three or 
four years to come, distress is in 
many places most acute, iii ail 
severely felt. And what is very 
remarkable, and may be. conaMered, 
as it distinctive sign of thejptnes, 
specially worthy of universal atten¬ 
tion, the suffering hag now, spread to 
those classes which are flertlmt re¬ 
moved from the blight of nature, and 





. rather thdtf injured ttyjtte calanffifcy 
Which has occurred. ' '' r “:‘ 

That, some milfidns, of dultifAtiojrs 
in the southwest of Ireland,. and 
dome hundred thousand in the west 
Highland^ Of Scotland, ‘-should be 
involved, literally speafang, iii the 
horrors of famine, ,in consequence of 
the universal failure of the crop 
which constituted, at once their sole 
Object of labour and only means of 
subsistence, may easily be understood. 
That tills alarming failure should raise 
prices of every sort of food to the 
scarcity-level in every part of the 
empire, is equally intelligible; and 
that government, in conformity with 
the universal sense of the nation, 
should, in such an extremity, throw 
open the ports to all kinds qf food, 
and thereby let in an unexampled 
amount of foreign produce to supply 
the failure of that usually raised at 
home, is an equally intelligible con¬ 
sequence. It may not be considered 
surprising, that starving multitudes 
should issue in all directions from 


Wag kpeliod^en importations 
of all sorts rapid*,* 

increasing. aJJL the mami* 

factories in Xancasmfe and LanatK* 
shire are put oh short time; the 
public funds and stock’s of all SorfiH 
are felling; the rate of baakeni’ 
advances in Scotland is raised to six 
per cent; * seven per cent is charged 
in Livcipool and Glasgow on railway, 
advances, and permanent loans «*$ 
taken on railway debentures by the 
most experienced persons for three 
years at five per cent; the Bank 
of England has raised its discounts; 
our exports are rapidly declining; 
and all at' a time, when the imports,* 
tion of all sorts of rude produce is on 
an unprecedented scale of magnitude, 
and the warehouses of Liverpool* and 
Glasgow arc literally bursting with 
the prodigious mass of grain -stored 
in them from all parts of the world 1 : 

Fortunately, statistical documents 
exist, derived from official source^ 
which demonstrate beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt-the coexistence of this 
vast increase in the amount of subfl&H , 
tcncc imported, and vast diminutkk l 
in the amount of manufactures raised 


tlieu scene of. wo in the Emerald 
Isle, to seek relief iff the industry 
or charity of Great Britain; and that 
all the great towns in the west of the 
island should be overwhelmed with 
pauperism and typhus fever, in con¬ 
sequence of their being the first to 
be reached by the destructive flood; 
although it wqs hardly to be expected 
that a hundred and thirty-two thou¬ 
sand applications Jov relief were to 
be made to the parochial authorities 
of Liverpool in a single week; and 
that they returned thanks to Heaven 
when the influx of Irish paupers was 
reduced to two thousand a-week! 
But the remarkable thing, and the 
thing, which the commercial classes 
certainly did not expect, is this:— 
The calamity has now reached them¬ 
selves, although the hand of Provi¬ 
dence has only stricken the produc¬ 
ing agricultural classes. Trade never 
was lOwor, monied distress never more 
severe, markets of all sorts never 
were jnore rapidly declining, than 
▼ 


or exported in all parts of tho British 
empire.’ A paper has lately been pre¬ 
sented to parliament, showing the. 
amount of imports, exports, and ship¬ 
ping during the year 1846, compared 
with 1845; fi'om which this important 
and luminous fact is decisively cstabr 
lished, how hard soever it may be to 
comprehend on the part of a large ana 
influential portion of our politicians* 
From it it appears that tho amount Of 
subsistence imported in 1846 was six 
times greater than in 1845f although 
free-trade only commenced #in lie 
middle of ,|be former year. It hab 
reached the unparalleled amount to 
the latter year, of grain or flourj equal 
to Jive millions and a half quarters ’4f - 
grain. The tonnage inwards "had 
turned five millions of tons; the <Sw* 
tom-house duties, notwithstanding, 
the numerous reductions of duties Oil 
imported articles, had risen £70 &$Q0 
above the preceding year, and, Stg&, 
kept above £22,000,000 sterling# 
Here, then, were all the sources Ujttt < 

, V- i 
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marks of prosperity, so far its they de¬ 
pended on importations, In a state of 
Unexampled vigour and efficiency. 
Was this attended, as wo were coaw 
sfcantly told it would be, by a cor¬ 
responding impulse given to our 
Mines? Has the increased activity 
Of our manufacturing cities compen¬ 
sated for the sterility of so large a 
• part of our fields ? The fact is just 
the reverse. Though free-trade has 
only been in operation for the last 
six months of 1846, they were sig- 
ftttlised by a universal decline, in ail 
tile principal articles of our exporta- 
and, by the unanimous voice of 
all practical men, trade, so far as ex¬ 
ports or production is concerned, 
never was in a more depressed state 
than when, so far as imports arc con¬ 
cerned, it had attained an unprece¬ 
dented extension. 

Hover was a trner observation than 
Is made by the Free-Traders, when 
thdy assert that goods will not be 
sent 1 into a nation for nothing’; and 
^that, if our imports increase, some¬ 
thing that goes out must have re¬ 
ceived a proportional augmentation. 
They forget only one circumstance, 
which, however, is of some little con¬ 
sequence, namely, that two things 
may go out, gbods or specie. We 
have melancholy proof, in the present 
State of the money market, that the 
latter .occurrence has taken place to 
ah inconvenient and distressing ex¬ 
tent, and that that is the direct cause 
of the extravagant rate of interest 
Charged on bankers’ advances, and 
the general scarcity of "money felt 
throughout the country. That the 
capital Of the country is not only 
sufficient, but abundant, is decisively 
proved by the Tact tha^ notwith¬ 
standing the vast extent of the rail¬ 
way and other undertakings of a 
public character going on both in 


Great Britain and Ireland, govern¬ 
ment has borrowed the loan of 
£8,000,000 for the relief of Ireland .at 
£0, 7s. 6d. per cent. The three per 
cents are about 90, yielding about the 
same return for' money. But is 
currency equally abundant? 1 So. far 
from it, the bankers are charging six, 
and the persons making advances on 
railway concerns seven per cent.* The 
holder of capital is glad if he can get 
three and a half per cent; but the 
holder of currency will not let his notes 
or sovereigns out of his hand for less- 
than six or seven per cent. Can thoTe 
be a more convincing proof that the 
currency of th^tountry has been un¬ 
duly drained away, and that the pre* 
sent monetary system, which forbids 
any extension of it in paper when the 
specie is abstracted, is based on a 
wrong foundation V Nor is it surpris¬ 
ing thfit the currency should be 
straitened when it is notorious that 
every packet which goes out t to 
America takes out vast sums to that 
continent to pay for the immense 
quantities of grain which are brought 
in. That drain only began to be felt 
in a serious manner within the last 
two months, because the great ship¬ 
ments from America took place in 
November and December last, when 
the failure of tlicT potato crop in this 
country was fully ascertained; and 
consequently, the payments made in 
bills at three months, required to be 
made in February and March. And 
when it is recollected that the quan¬ 
tity of grain imported in' seven 
months only—viz- from 5th July 
184G, to 5th February 1847—exceed* 
ed six millions of quarters, at the very 
time that all our exports were dimin¬ 
ishing ; it may be imagined how pro¬ 
digious must have been the drain 
upon the metallic resources of the 
country to make up the balance. * 


* Table showing the quantity of grain, including flour and meal, entered for home 
consumption, from 5th July 1846, to 5th February 1847, from the London Gazette 


official returns 

* Quarters of grain (including flour and meal) entered for qrs. 

. home consumption, in the months from 5th July to 5th 

' ' January as reported, 1st February,;*;. 5,148,449 . 

Quantity duty paid in month ending 5th. Feb. 539,418 
• Do. do. flour and meal, 427,03G owts. 142,345 

- 681,763 

? - . . 

Quantity duty paid up to 5th January,. 6,030,212 
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Sorely perplexed with results so 
diametrically opposite to all their doc¬ 
trines «s to an increase of importation 
being necessarily attended with a pro- 
portfcaate increase of exportation, 
ai}d of all apprehension of an undue 
pressure thence arising on the money 
market being chimerical, the Free- 
Traders lay it all upon the famine .at 
. home or abroad. The potato-rot, it 
is said, has concealed the effects of. 
free-trade: distress in foreign na¬ 
tions has disabled them to purchase 
our manufactures in return for their 
rude produce; the increase of British 
importation has come too soon to ope¬ 
rate as yet on their purchase of our 
manufactures. Here again the facts 
come decisively to disprove the theo¬ 
retical anticipations. So far has the 
increase of our importations been from 
being sudden, and come last year tor 
the first time on foreign nations, it has 
been remarkably gradual, and has gone 
on for. years, having received only a 
great impulse in the articles on which 
the duty was lessened or removed last 
summer. Our general im ports have 
steadily advanced for the last three 
years; and iu particular articles the 
same progress has been conspicuous.* 
How, then, lias it happened that this 
general, continued, and steady increase 
of imports has issued only in a dimi¬ 
nution to an alarming extent of ex¬ 
ports ? And observe, the countries 
from which we have imported so 
largely last year of grain and articles 
of subsistence, have not only not suf¬ 
fered by the scarcity general on the 
Continent, but have profited im¬ 
mensely by it. America has been 


blessed with a splendid mop of every ' 
species of grain; and, in consequence; 
of the famine in Ireland and severe 
scarcity in France, prices of grain havft 
rises to triple their former amount lit ‘ 
the United States. It has risen so, 
much in the southern states of Russian . 
that the Emperor of Russia has pro*,. 
hibited the further exportation of R ‘ 
from the Black Sea. But all these 
floods of wealth flowing into the great 
grain states from the failure of the 
crops in France and Ireland, have been 
unavailing to produce any increased 
activity in our*manufactures. On the 
contrary, they are all declining ; and 
our immense importations of food are 
almost , all paid for in direct exporta¬ 
tions of the precious metals. 

In truth, the general depression of 
manufactures in all the chief seats of 
our fabrics is so serious, that it is oVi- • 
deutly owing to a much more general 
and stringent cause than the decline, 
considerable as it is, in our exports: 

It is not a decrease of two millions ’ 
out of fifty-three millions—-in other 
words, of less than njive-and-twentietk 
part—which will explain the general 
putting of mills in Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire on short time, the fall in 
the value of all kinds of stock and 
general decline in the vent for all 
kinds of manufactured produce. It 
is iu the home markets that the real 
and blighting deficiency is experi¬ 
enced. And what is the cause of this 
decline in the home market? The 
Free-Traders are the first to tell us- 
what has done it. It is the famine in 
Ireland. Tiic total manufactured pro¬ 
duce of the island is certainly not 


In bond, 5th February,.■„.68,03.0 

Do. do. flour and meal, 318,240 cwts. 106,080 

- 175,019 


Quantity in qra. of duty paid and presently in bond, I nnr 0q1 
from month ending 5th July to 5th Feb.j * J, “' 


* ■ Imports, total official value. 

1844 . 

£75,441,555 

1645 . 

£85,281,958 

Sugar, cwts. - . 

Tea, lbs. * 

Coffee, lbs. ' 

Butter, cwts. 

Cheese, cwts. 

Live animals, No. 
Brandy, 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

4,139,983 

41,369,351 

31,391,297 

180,965 

212,286 

8,007 

1,033,650 

4,880,780 

44,195,321 

34,318,121 

240,118 

258,246 

34,426 

1,058,771 

Geneva, 


14,937 

15,536 

Hum, 

• 

2,198,870 

2,469,485 


1646 . 

5,231,818 
46,728,208 
36,781,391 y 
255,130 
327,490 
140,752 
1,515,954 
40,266 
2,683,515 
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Lessons from 

'folder £200,000,000 * annually, of 
;f-#«kleh somewhat above £51,000,000 
18 for, the foreign markets of the world, 
hi What is a deficiency of £2,000,000 in 
*«Ottch a mass? If that had been the 
/ only decline that had taken place, it 
would have been scarcely perceptible, 
v and would have left no visible effects 
on our commercial activity or general 
. prosperity. It is clear that the great 
falling off must have been in the home 
. market. Nor is it difficult to see how 
*■ this has happened. Fifteen millions’ 

; worth of agricultural produce has dis- 
„ appeared; prices of wheat have risen 
in consequence to 80s. arquartcr, and 
. oats in a still higher proportion; and 
. an alarming drain upon the metallic 
resources of the country taken place. 
It is this which has paralysed tho 

• manufactures and depressed the com- 
, mefee of the country. And when it is 

recollected that tho home market now 
.consumes little short of £150,000,000 
a-year, it may easily be conceived 

• Wuat a serious check to industry a 
. diminution to the amount of even an 

eighth or a tenth of the usual domestic 
, purchases must occasion. 

The Free-Traders say, that the 
famine hi Ireland has concealed the 
effects of the adoption of their system 
of policy; and that all the distress 
and suffering which has ensued is to 
be ascribed to that cause. $rom the 
observations now made, however, it 
is apparent that the effect of the famine 
has been, not to conceal the effects of 
free-trade, but to accelerate them. 
‘For what has the famine done? It 
has simply caused fifteen millions’ 
worth of domestic agricultural pro- 

• duce to *be exchanged for fifteen mil¬ 
lions’ worth of foreign agricultural 
produce. The potato crop, which 
has perished in 'Ireland, is estimated 
at fifteen millions’ worth; and, sup¬ 
posing that statement is a little 
exaggerated, it is probable that, tak¬ 
ing into account the simultaneous 
failure in the crop of oats, both there 
and in Great Britain, the total amount 
of home agricultural produce that is 
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deficient may amount to that vfilue. 
But-foreign agricultural produce, to an 
equal or greater amount ,*■ has been im¬ 
ported. Six millions of quarters, be¬ 
tween grain of all sorts and fiour, 
have been entered for home consump¬ 
tion in seven months preceding 5th 
February 1847. Taking these quar¬ 
ters, on an average, as worth' fifty 
shillings to the consumer—which is 
certainly no extravagant estimate-, 
seeing wheat, is up at seventy-nine 
shillings—we shall have, then, six 
millions of quarters, worth fifteen 
millions sterling. The home agricul¬ 
tural produce that has failed is just 
equal m value to theforeign agricultural 
produce that has been imported. The 
distress that prevails, therefore, is not 
owing to any deficiency .of food for 
man or animals in the,United Kingdom, 
for as much has come in, of foreign 
produce, as has disappeared of do¬ 
mestic.' It is entirely to be ascribed 
to the suftdanting, in the national 
subsistence , of a large part of home pro¬ 
duce by an equally large part qfforeign 
produce. And in tho social, com¬ 
mercial, and national effects which wc 
sec around us, wc may discern, as in a 
mirror; not merely tho probable but 
ccrtaiu effects of such a substitution 
if perpetuated to future times. 

This view of the subject is of such 
vast importance that we deem it im¬ 
possible to impress it too strongly on 
our readers. We have been always 
told that the great thing is to secure 
a great importation; that such a thing 
must necessarily lead to a correspond¬ 
ing increase of exportation;—that all 
apprehension about the imports being 
paid in gold, and not in manufactures, 
are chimerical;—that the sooner the 
inferior lands in the British islands go 
out of cultivation the better; — that 
ample food for tho inhabitants will be 
obtained from foreign states; and that 
the agriculturists thrown out of em¬ 
ployment by the change will be rapidly 
absorbed, and more profitably employ¬ 
ed in sustaining our extended manu¬ 
factures. Well, the thing has been 


.. * In 1840, the total amount was estimated at £180,000,000, of whidh £47,000,000, 

, lit .that period, was for exportation, and £133,000,000 for the home market. Ae this 
£47,000,000 had swelled j in 1846, to £83,000,000, it is reasonable to suppose that 
those for the home market had undergone a similar increase, and are now about 
£200,000 annually.—See Speekman's Stat. Tables for 1842, p. 45. 
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oonsuramation of free-trade. 


<lu» tahaA • jfiace; froman extraneous them .to fight ait once. 


Ithas only 




:*smn more rap: 


«%■ than 
e-Traders 


m more rapidly than was 
swtieipated. The Free-Traders con- 
the substitution of foreign 


• Had British agrieultur<j 4 insleadof' 
being stricken with sterility s. by ‘ ijh* 
hand of Providence, in the^petnpest;,' 


tempted the substitution of foreign hand of Providence, in the-poorest, ; 
for British agricultural produce *to the and worst cultivated part of the^thpoi'; 
extent of fifteen or twenty millions as - islands, been suffered gntdaa%fj^^ 
n most desirable result; but they only waste away, under the effects 
lamented it could not he looked for great and increasing foreign. Impartial! V 
‘for three or four years. It would take tion in all parts of the etnpire^lbe^ 
that lame to beat down the British destruction of home produce wo*hr!’ 


fanner; to convince the cultivators of have been equally extensive, but it 
inferior lands of the folly of attempt- would have been more general a. It* 
ing a competition with the great grain would havfe risen to as great :.au 
districts of the Continent. Providence amdunt, but it would not have been 


has done the thing at once. We have so painfully concentrated in particular 
got on at railway speed to the bless- districts. Hundreds would not have 
ings of the new system. Free-trade been dying of famine in Skibbetoon ; 
was to lead to the mnch-desired sub- seed-corn would not have been awaht- 


stHution of six million quarters of 
home for six million quarters of 
foreign grain in three yearn But the 
potato-rot has done it ih one. The 
'free-trade rot could not have done it 
nearly so expeditiously, but4t trould 
have done it as effectually. It is a 
total mistake, therefore, to represent 
the famine in Ireland arid the West 
ft Scotland, as an external calamity 
, which has concealed the natural effects 


ing in Skye and Mull; cultivation 
would not have been abandoned in 
Tipperary; but the cessation of agri¬ 
cultural produce over the whole’j$n- 
pire would have been quite as great. 
Low prices would have done tha fittsl- 
ness as effectually, though not qritoso , 
speedily, as the pestilencd whleh^has 
smitten the potato-field. Whoever 
casts his eye on the tubfeg of prices 
given below*for twenty years id £#on- 


* 


'Table of the Average Prices of Wheat in Prussia and in England, from 1816 to 1887. 
























ust&tonceseetbat, bay; grain whefHhey reach-the naiah.. 
$ free-tra d e system, as large an bourhood of the barsting wareb 
Atfea^ofroreign produce, and- But then they will bbabsorbed lift] 
extensive a contraction of home, great manufacturing districts, ‘whore 
$$ has taken place this -year is to be their labour-will be more profitable 
•permiwently looked for. The ex-^ to themselves and others, than in their 
% portatibn and return of the precious native wilds !• Yea, there is a process 
1' metals, and contraction of credit now of absorption goes.on, on the deeur- 
im** so.aiStressing, maybe expected rence of?such a crisis; but it is not. 
% -be permanent. Providence has the absorption of labour by capital, 
fljjlven us a warning of the effects of but of capital by pauperism. Floods 
|} .fiftr policy, before they have become of starving destitutes inundate every 
l^irtpparable. We have only to sup- steam-boat, harbour, and road, “ 
the present state of commerce 
y.ifldf manufactures lasting, and we 
have a clear vision of the blessings of 
liV roe-trade. * 

^ ; Nor is 'there any difficulty in un- 
’ derstanding how it happens that the 
substitution f)f a large portion of 
Harpigif, for an equal amount of home¬ 
grown produce, occasions such dis- 
ft^teous effects, and in particular proves 
so injurious to the commercial classes, 

; whq in the first instance generally 
suppose they are to be benefited by 
.- the change. If two or three millions 
\ of rural labourers in the poorest 
and worsj^culti vat ed districts of the 
; island, are thrown out of employment, 
either by a failure in the vegetable on 
; Which alone, in their rude state, they 
can employ their labour, or by the 


? gradual substitution of foreign for 
fr Borne produce in the supply of food 
!,. Hk the people, it is a poor compensa- 
;i tKto to them to say that an equal 
afoount of foreign grain has been 
brought into the commercial empo¬ 
riums of the empire—that if they will 
; leave Skibbereen or Skye, and come 
to, Liverpool or Glasgow, they will 
mud. warehouses amply stored with 
* grain, which at the highest current 
, priaes they will obtain to any extent 
they dtfeire. The plain answer is, 
that they are starving; that their 
employment as well as subsistence is 
gene; that they have neither the 
means of transport, nor any money to 


on 

the route - to the scene of wo; and 
wbijie the interior of the warehouses 
in the great commercial • cities are 
groaning beneath the weight of foreign 
grain, the streets in their vicinity are 
thronged by starving multitudes, 
who spread typhus fever wherever 
they go, and fall as - a permanent 
burden on'the poor-rates of the yet 
solvent portions of the community. 

And the effect of this importation of 
foreign -grain, from whatever cause ft 
arises, necessarily is to prevent this 
absorption of rural pauperism by 
manufacturing capital, to which the 
Free-traders so confidently look for 
the adjustment of society after the 
change has been made. The nations 
who supply us with grain do not want 
our manufactures. They will not„huy 
them. What they want, is pin- 
money. They have not, and will not 
have, the artificial wants requisite 
for the general purchase of manufac¬ 
tures for a century to come. Genera¬ 
tions must go to their graves during 
the transition from rustic content to 
divilised wants. America has sent us 
some millions of quarters of grain this 
year, hut there is no increase in her 
orders for pur manufactures. On th© 
contrary, tncy are diminishing. Even 
theFreeTrade Journals now admit this; 
constrained by the evidence of their 
senses to admit the entiift failure of 
all their predictions. 1 * The reason is 
evident. They want pur money, and 


* “ The excessive consumption of these and other articles has, however, only led 
tea drain of bullion to the extent of three millions and a half, while, upon a numerate 
eCinputatiOjithey would appear to call for thsee times that amount* This is to be 
layby two facts—Tlie first betffk that wijbave not imported, and paid for ^ 
: ae'Uh«^'jUi'*we have consumed^ since, conjointly witnwir importations, we have been 
; *teg(d fly eating up former reserves, so that our stock M all ki§|ls—coffee, sugar, rice, 

. fM£f«relow;' and, next, because we have diminished our importations of raw material 
C y* remarkable degree, and hence, while paying for provisions, jmvg lessened our 
gVjpmal payments on this score. Here, too, in like manner, m have been drawing upon 



offi\4noney*tbeywiU have; and if they 
.fip&fonr manufactures Are beginning 
11 flow-in, in enlarged quantities, in 
oanaaquence of our purchase of their 
gtehV'they will soon stop the influx 
by atariff. This is what we did, when 
situated as they are—3t is what all 
mankindwill, and must do, in similar 
circumstances. It was distinctly per¬ 
ceived and ftfretold by the Protection¬ 
ists that this effect wonld follow from 
fre^trade, and that, unless some- 
,thing was done to enlarge the cur¬ 
rency to meet it,' a commercial crisis 
would ensue. These words published 
a year ago might pass for the history 
of the time in which we now live:— 
“ Under the proposed reduced duties 
dnring the next three years, and tri¬ 
fling duty after that period on all sorts 
of grain, there can be no doubt that a 
very great impulse will be gi^en to the 
corn-trade. It being now ascertained, 
by a comparison of the prices during 
the last twenty years, that there is 
annually a difference of from twenty 
to thirty shillings a-quarter between 
the price that wheat bears in the Bri¬ 
tish islands and at the shores of the 
Baltic,^ while the cost of importation 



fAe'J39M*i0. 

is only fiveorsix shillings *^ 
there can benaquestiag thftt the v 
ingof the ports, will occasion 
large importation of foreign grain. M ■ 
may reasonably be expected’ thatf iq 
tlte space of a few year!, the qiiMtft$# ■ 
imported will amount to four*6^ffim 
millions of quarters ann§a%, ■ 
which the price paid by the importd|# 
cannot be supposed to be less, on $hq* 
most moderate calculation, than seventh 
or eight millions sterling. The expe* 
riencc .of the year 1839 sufficiently* 
tells tts whal will be the'effect of such 
an importation of grain, paid formas 
it must'be, for the most part in specie, „ 
upon the general monetary, concents 
and commercial prosperity of the em~ ' 
pire. It is well known that it Whs 
this condition, of things which produced 
the coiriVnevcial crisis in this country) 
led to three years of unprecedented - 
suffering in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, and, as is affirmed, destroyed 
property in the manufacturing dis* ' 
tricts of Lancashire, to the amount of 
£40,000,000.”* - 

Lastly, the famine has tanght th# 
empire an important lesson w* to Irish! 
Repeal. For many years past, that 1 


our reserves. Our manufactures have been carried ou with hemp, flax, and cotton, 
which had been paid for in foraer years, and we have left ourselves at the present 
moment short of all these articles', the stock of the latter alone, on the 1st of January 
last,.as compared with the preceding year, being 545,790 against 1,060,560 bales. 
We are not only poorer, therefore, by all the bullion we have lost, bat by all the 
stock we have thus consumed. t , 

“ This process cannot go on any longer. We have now no accumulations to eat into, 
and must, consequently, pay for what we use. Concurrently, therefore, with our 
importations of corn and other provisions, (which are now going on at a much greater 
rate^and at much higher prices than in 1846,) and juflt in proportion as they beget 
a demand for onr manufactures, we must have importations of raw material. Larg% 
purchases of hemp and flax are alleged to have been made iu the north of Europe,- 
for spring shipment, and cotton from the United States is only delayed by die wrjat , 
of ships. Wool from Spain, Und the Mediterranean, saltpetre, oil-seeds, &e., fsotn 
India, and a host of minor articles, have also been kept back by the same cause, Ad wUl« 
pour in upon us to make up our deficiencies directly any relaxation shall take plap$, 
(if such couldbe forseeen) of the universal influx of grain. In this way, mat as oqu^ 
ca'use of derinnd diminishes the other will increase, and the balance %ilPbe kept tyju 
against us for a period to which at present it is impossible to fix a limit. ' ~ 

“ We thus see that no call that can possibly arise for our manufactures can-hats the 
effect of preventing a continuous drain of bullion. That a large trade vvill occur no 
one can doubt, but at present it is scarcely evhn in prospect. From India and Chinn 
each account comes less favourable than before; from Russia we are told that * no 
grfeat demand cal be expected for -British goods under the present high duties,' ipy 
that country; while even from the United States, the point from whence relief will 
most rapidly cows, we heat of a shrewd conviction that we are approaching a 
of low prices, ana that, consequently, for the present * the less they order flrom 
better."'— Times, March 10 , 1 « 7 . . 

,* England in 181& aM 1845, pp. v-vii. Preface to thfrd edition, published m fimt * 
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lias beat eotmnlsed, as 
harassed bt the loud 

j_1jP*u 


Union, and the incessant cutely 
1 the Irish people are' perfectly 
ud to the duties or self-government, 
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‘boms are. England has replied to 
th0 senseless clamour, the disgraceful 
ingratitude, by voting ten millions 
Stirling in a single year to relieve the 
distresses which the heedlessness and 


«2*y to rim oppression ^ the SAxon. 
^Ifhi wind of adversity has Mown, and 
Inhere are these menaces now? Had 
JProvidence punished them by grant¬ 
ing theif prayer—had England Cut the 
rqpe, US* Mr Koebuck said, and let 
\lfoffttk go, where would Ireland have 
heenatthismoment? Drifting away 
•; : on the oeoan of starvation. £et thus 
leach them their dependence npon 
their neighbours, and let' another fact 
open their eyes to what those neigh- 


upon themselves. * For, mark-worthy 
circumstance] the destruction of the 
potato crop has been Just as complete, 
and the food ofthepdeple has been just 
as entirely swept away in the West 
Highlands of Scotland, as in Ireland, 
but date has been no grant of public 
money to Scotland. The cruel Anglo- 
Saxons have given it all to the -dis¬ 
contented, un taxed Gael in the Eme¬ 
rald isle. 
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M. DE TOCQUEVIIXE.* 


M. De Tocqueville is onerof the 
greatest, perhaps the very greatest, of 
the political philosophers of the present 
day. Alone of all his bontemporai’ics, 
his best works will bear a comparison * 
with those of Machiavclli and Bacon. 
Less caustic and condensed than Taci¬ 
tus, less imaginative and eloquent 
than Burke, 'he possesses the calm 
judgment, the discriminating eye, and 
the just reflection, which have im¬ 
mortalised the Florentine statesman 
amd the English philosopher. Born 
-and bred in the midst of the.vehemcnt 
strife of parties in his own country, 
placed midway, as it were, between 
the ruins of feudal and the recon¬ 
struction of modern society in France, 
lie has surveyed the contest with an 
impartial gaze. He has brought to 
the examination of republican insti¬ 
tutions in the United States, the eye 
of calm reason and the powers of 
philosophic reflection. The war-cri($, 
the illusions, the associations of 
neither party have been able to dis¬ 
turb bis steady mind. Thoagli a man 
of rank, descended, as liis name indi¬ 
cates, of an ancient family, he is not 
bigoted in favour of the old regime; 
though belonging to a profession 
where strenuous efforts can alone en¬ 
sure success, he is not blind to the 
dangers of the new orderofthings. The 
feudal ages, With their dignified 


manners, glorious episodes, and Weart;*,. 
stirring recollections, are not lost upon 
him, bat they have not closed his eyes 
to thp numerous evils which they , 
brought in their train. Modern times, 
with their general activity, vast , 
achievements, and boundless anticipa¬ 
tions, have produced their full effect on 
his thoughtful mind; but they have 
not rendered him insensible to the 
perils with which they arc fraught. 
He is a Burke without his imagina¬ 
tion—a Machiavelli without his crimes^ 
M. I)e Tocqueville, itis well known, 
is a.firm believer in the progress of 
society to a general system of equality* 
and popular government. He think$ 
that, for better or for worse, this ten¬ 
dency is inevitable; that all efforts to. 
resist it are vain-, and 'that true wis¬ 
dom consists in accommodating our* 
selves to the new order of things, and; 
making the transition with as little' 
confusion and individual distress ’as 
may'be. America he considers as the 
type of what Europe is to become;' 
though he has grievous misgivings as 
to the final result of such a prostra¬ 
tion of the groat interests of society as 
haaihere taken place, and iS too Well- 
read a scholar not to know that ft 
was in the institutions of,the Byiatt- 
tine empire that a similar levelling 
resulted in ancient times. But being 
thus a devout believer, if not in ti>§ 
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hi feast in 
.. «^a»ia{M0 pri^as towards 
riiey, bis opifthms-apeof the 
f value when ho portrays the 
With which the new order of 
, Mttgi is attended. - Alone Of all the 
modems, he has fixed the public at- 
:%0Bt!<m upon the real danger of purely 
pephbHcan institutions; he first has 
l^llsceirffed in their working in America, 
^ffldreit is that the lasting peril is to 
Hfer apprehended! Passing by the 
is^^hed, suffering, and confiscations 
Which the transition from aris- 
ascCndency to democratic 
$§foweri!s necessarily attended, he has 
^examined with a scrutinising eye the 
practical Working of the latter system 
’In the United States, where it had 
;'heen long established and was in pa- 
^fic tindispnted sovereignty. He has 
^demonstrated that in such circtim- 
'IjShjtnfcOh, it is hot the weakness but the 
Of the ruling power in the 
ft&te which is the great danger, and 
v thAttl*fi many-headed despot, acting by 
OMans of # subservient press and ser- 
yife juries, speedily becomes as formid¬ 
able to real freedom as ever'Eastern 
'fbltaun with his despotic power and 
fanned guards has proved. # 
f Thp works of this very eminent 
Writer, however, are by no means of 
jff&Ual merit. The last two volumes of 
** Damocratie en Anioriquc” are 
:*mUbh inferior to the first. In the latter, 
N^^khtched out with a master hand, 
fresh from the object of his study, 
the practical working of democratic 
’“Stittttiona, when entirely frofe from 
je impediments which, it was al-- 
concealed or thwarted their 
tion in the Old World. He 
'iriamd riie results of the repnb- 
. r pritwlple fit ajmw state, without 
hereditary nobility, ’ established 
lurch, or national debt; unfettered 
i: ]by primogeniture, pauperism, dr pre- 
Viotts haisf it.’ rpment; srirrounded by 


>jdl the pow e of European know- 
to: briqff them into onltivation, 
Frill fferitwiy of the An$o-Sas*o« 
thumission of Japhet 


hadnever seen? probably 
Will never ogfiin see, the 
, Jo principle launched into 
■ ,vy and w such fiHKmmble ctromn- 
Itanccs, and when its practical'effect, 


m 


good or fi#e wv% douid with po* 
: much aocmacywnd certainty be fi®- 
’ earned. The study and delineation Of 
each an experiment, in such ctrtom- 
Stancea, and On each a scale, btf a 
competent-observer, must .have been 
■ an object of the highest interest at 
any time; bat what must it be when 
that observer is a man of the capacity 
and judgment of M. *De Tocqueville ? 

The latter volumes of tbesame work, 
however,' have dipped- inter .more 
doubtful mattei'3, and haye jbrought 
forward more questionable opinions. 
The inquisitive.mind, philosophic tram, 
and deep reflection of the author, in¬ 
deed, are-every-where conspicuous; 
but bis opinions do not equally as in 
the first two volumes bear the Signet 
mark of truth stamped upon thqm. 
They are more speculative and fanci¬ 
ful ; founded rather on.codtemplation 
of future, than observation of present' 
effects. When-De Tocqueville painted 
the unrestrained working of democracy 
on politioal thought and parries, os he 
saw it around him in the course of 
his residence in America, be drew a 
picture which all, in circumstances at 
all similar, must at once have re¬ 
cognised as trustworthy, because it 
was'only an extension of what they 
bad witnessed in their own vicinity. 
But when bo extended those effects 
so far as .Usl has done in his later 
volumes, to manners, opmioniybabits, 
and the intercourse of the sexes, the 
attempt seemed overstrained. Tie 
theory, heyopd all question just to a 
.certain point, was pushed too far. M. 
De TocqneviUe’s great reputation, &e- 
*eordingly, has been somewhat im¬ 
paired by the publication of his last 
two volumes on democracy in Ame- 
‘ rica; and it is to the-first two that 
ti}c philosophic stndeotmost frequently 
recurs for light dn the practical worjc- 
ing of the popular system.' ' 

Perhaps, too, them is another, and 
a still more cogent, reason why tho 
reputation of rids philosopher has 
not continued so general as it wtfitat 
was. This is bis i mp a rt iality. Both 
the rgmat parries whichfiavMwttoe 
. world' tnpaed" to his westerns*; .its 
first appoaranoe with < aridity; da* the 
hope or disooveringifeihathidg favour^ 
able to their respective views. Nei¬ 
ther word disappointed. Both found 
numerous moil sod obsemtioua of 
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Perhaps M. de Tocqueville meant, 
by prefixing this title to his work, to 
prepare bis readers for Whatthcy were, 
to expect. He doesnot aim at making 
*4%|ffcy interesting narrative. Though 
''jssesscd, as the extracts we shall 
'ire will abundantly testify, of Consi- 
•able poWer of description, and rising 
at times’ into strains of touching 
eipquCnc^, it is not liis object to ren¬ 
der hik work attractive in cither of 
these ways. Had it been so, he would 
'ba'vo chosen a different subject; he 
Stould have selected fhe glories of 
JDpiiis XIV. which preceded the dis- 
, asters of the Revolution; the glories 
#? the empire, which followed It. His 
torn of mind is not dramatic; he is 
, neither poetic in his imagination, nor 
piGtorial in his description. Consi- 
ahring the close connexion between 
these* arts and history, these are very 
giba^ deficiencies, and must ever 
present his work from taking its 
place beside the masterpieces in this 
department of literature. It Will not 
bear a comparison with the dramatic 
atory of Livy, the Caustic nerve of 
. Sallust the profound observation of 
Tacitus, or the pictorial page of Gib- 
"bbn. But, regarded as a picture iff 
the moral causes working in society, 
anterior to a great and memorable 
Convulsion, it is entitled to the highest 
praise, and will over be viewed as a 
$iost valuable, preliminary volume to 
'toetnost important period of European 
history. 

- M, de Tocqueville posscses one most 
important-quality, in addition to his 
-calm judgment and discriminating 
*isagacity.« His moral and religious 
principles are not only unexception- 
<mblc,but theyarefounded on the sound¬ 
est aifd most enlightened basis. Hu¬ 
mane without being sentimental— 

f loral but not uncharitable—religious 
ut not fanatical—he surveys society, 
its actors' and its crimes, with the 
eye of enlightened philanthropy, exj)e- 
-rienced reason, and Christian charity. 
■sHe is neither a . fierce, imperious 
Romish bigot like Bossuet, nor a re¬ 
lentless Calvinistie theologian like 
’ ©‘Aubjgnd, nor a scoffing infidel like 
Vbitaim DeeplyImpressed with 
toe vital importance of religion to 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
* mankind, heis yet enlightened enough 
to see that all ‘ system^ of religious 
„ ^belief have much to recommend them, 


amd rejectsthe monstrous doctrine 
that salvation can be obtained* only 
by the members of any partieuiaf 
sect; He sees much good in aH re¬ 
ligions; much evil in -many of their 
supporters. lie is a Roman Catholic $ 
but he is the first to condemn the 
frightful injustice of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes; he does net 
doom the whole members- of the 
Church of England to damnation, ad 
so many of our zealous sectarians do 
the adherents of the Church of Rome. 

It is a remarkable and most conso¬ 
latory circumstance, 'that these just 
and enlightened views on the subject 
of religion, and its beneficial influence 
on society, arc- flow entertained by 
all the deepest thinkers and most 
brilliant writers in France. There is 
not an-intellcct which rises to a cer¬ 
tain level now in that country'—not a 
name which will be known a hundred < 
years hence, which is not thoroughly 
Christian in its principles. That, at 
least, is one blessingwhich has resulted 
from the Revolution. Chateaubriand, 
Guizot, Lamartine, Vilmain, De Too* 
queville, Michelet. Sismondi, Amadee 
Thierry, Beranger, Barante, belong to 
this bright band. Whti such men, 
differing so widely in every other re¬ 
spect, arc leagued together inMeftiuco 
of Christianity, we may regard .as a 
passing evil whatever profligacy the 
works of Vicffir Hugo, Eugene Sue, 
and Sand, pour forth upon the Pari¬ 
sian world and middle classes through¬ 
out France. -They, no doubt, indi¬ 
cate clearly enough the state of gene¬ 
ral opinion at this time. But what 
then? Their great' compeers, the 
giants of thought, fqreshadow what it 
will be. The profligate novels, 'licen¬ 
tious (team a, and irreligious opinions 
of the middle cl&ss now ia ; France, am 
the result of the infidelity and wicked¬ 
ness which produced the- Revolution. 
The opinions of the great men who 
have succeeded the school of tlial En¬ 
cyclopedic, who have been taught by 
the suffering it produced, will form the 
character of afuturegeneration Public 
opinion, of which wo hear so much, 
is never any thing else than trim, ws- 
echo of the thoughts of a few great 
men half a century before. It takes 
that time for ideas to-flow down from' 
toe cleyated to the interior level. The 
great neveradopt, they craly originate. 
Their chief efforts are always made 
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' in opposition to the prevajlingopinions 
, by which they are surrounded. Thence, 
ijjg that- a powerful miud is always 
uneasy when it is not in the minority 
on .any subject wliioh excites general 
attention. 


j The reign of Louis XV. is pecu¬ 
liarly favourable for a writer possessed 
Of the philosophic mind, calm judg¬ 
ment, and cbntcmplative turn of M. 
de. Toequeville. It was theu that the 
many causes which concurred to pro¬ 
duce the Revolution.were brought to 
maturity. We say brought to matu¬ 
rity : for, great as were the corruptions, 
enormous the profligacy of that reign, 
and of the regency which preceded it, 
it would be absurd to suppose that it 
was during them alone that the causes 
which produced the terrible convul¬ 
sion began to operate. They were 
only brought to maturity — but the 
catastrophe undoubtedly we^ acce¬ 
lerated by the vices that succeeded 
the reign of Louis XIV., not so much 
by the evils they inflicted on the 
people, as by the corruption which they 
spread amoug the defenders of the 
throne. They paralysed the nobility 
by the fatal gangrene of individual 
selfishness ;■ tihey prostrated thought 
by diverting it, almost entirely to 



the, private -soldier, thc last the officers 
to the, army of revolution ; pr, what 
is the same, thing, they,withdraw 
theiu front that of religion and order. 

The latter years of Louis XV. wore 
so completely .sunk in. shameless 
debaucheries, the glory of Franco had 
been so long tarnished by the wretched 
choice which his mistresses had made 
of ministers to rule the state and , 
generals to lead the armies, thut tlie k 
world has not unnaturally comp to' 
entertain an opinion in many respects 
exaggerated or erroneous, of his cha¬ 
racter. He had many good points; at 
first he Avas an unexceptionable sove¬ 
reign. Though broil up in the licentious’ 
school of the Regent Orleans, lie led , 
in the outset a comparatively blame¬ 
less life. The universal grief which 
sensed the nation Avheu he lay at the 
point of death at Metz, in 1744, proves 
to what extent he had then Avon, the ■ 
hearts of his subjects. His person 
was fine and well-proportioned; his 
manners avcvc grace personified ; - be 
possessed considerable penetration 
when his native indolence would permit 
him to attend to public affairs; and' be 
Avas not destitute, like his predecessor 
Charles VI., when roused by necessity 
or the entreaties of a high-minded 


wicked and licentious purposes. In¬ 
tellect, instead of being the guardian 
of order, the protector of religion, the 
supporter of morality, became their 
most fatal enemy; for, its powers—and 
they were gigantic in that age—Averc 
ail de\*oted to the spread of infidelity, 
the ridicule of virtue, the fomenting 
Of passion. It is in this debauchery of 
the public mipd by the example of 
royal and noble profligacy, and the 
power of vigorous and perverted talent, 
that the real causes of thu Revolution 
are to be found. The Avorkiug classes' 
of themselves .can never overturn a 
state—if they could, England would 
have been revolutionised in 1882. 
They may make a Jacquerie , but they 
cannot make a revolution. They may 
rearup a Jack Cade, a Wat Tyler, or a 
Jacques Bonhomme, but they will never 
produce a Robespierre or a Oiomwell. 
It is the coincidence of general evils 
that make ail the people feel sere, 
With corrupted mwmers/aud licentious 
or selfish writers who make their 
leaders thinktbrong, which can alone 
Overturn society. The first furnishes 


and geberous mistress, of noble and. 
heroic qualities. Ilis conduct, at 
Fontcnoy, and during the few occasions 
Avhen he made Avar in person,.in com¬ 
pany Avitli Marshal Saxe, sufficiently , 
proved this. Nay, Avhat is still more 
extraordinary, hq was at first a model 
of conjugal fidelity. Though married 
at nineteen to his Queeu, Marie 
Leczitiska, daughter of. the king of 
Poland, who was six years older than 
himself, and possessed of no yeinark-f 
able personal attractions^ ho resisted 
for long all. the arts of the ladieeof 
the court, who were vicing with catA * 
other for his liomage, saying .con-/ 
'stantly- to those who -urged the beauty 
of any one upon him, the Queen is, 
handsomer.” The Queen-bad alippdy 
borne him nine children, before a 
suspicion even of his infidelities came 
to be entertained; and he was led 
into them at first, rather by the efforts 
of those# around him than his own 
inclination. So timid was his dispo¬ 
sition in these respects in-early^ye^ 
—so strong the religious scruples ,$o 
which throughout life hereon tinned sub-. 
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jOCT, that, on the first occasion on which 
tie OTitaiiihdan iti tcrv iew with his fixture 
mjtetress, Madame dd. Chateauroux; 
the risk passed over without the de- 
«kcdrc8ult, and on the second liis valet 
fe&t; litefalfy speaking, to throw'him* 
into her arms. 44 C’est le prejnier pas 
qtfl contcJ’ He became less scrupu- 
lons rtj subsequent years. 
jp <0f the Regent Orleans, who snc- 
j»nflcd Louis XIV. in the government, 
and preceded Louis XV. in Its abuse, 
M. ue Tocqueville gives.the following 
masterly character:— 
c /‘* Nature had bestowed on the Duke 
Of Orleans all those gifts which usually 
captivate mankind. His physiognomy 
, WjSs agreeable and prepossessing : to 
a natural eloquence he joined uncom- 
iqon sWe’etnCss of manner. Brave, 
fttfi qf liveliness, his penetration was 
never at fault, and his abilities would 
have procured for him distinction at* 
the head of councils or armies. Those 
who were about bis person became 
attached to him, because they'found 
him amiable and indulgent. They 
Hmdhted his fanlts, without ceasing 
to love, him, earned away by the 
graces of his character and amiability 
of his 'manners, which recalled, they 
said, those of his grandfather, Henry 
jy. lie had the good fortunS, rare 
itrprinees, to preserve his ft-iends to 
Obe hour of his death. He readily 
fikgavd offences and pardoned injuries. 
Bdt the mind endowed with so many 
amiable qualities was destitute of that 
which can alone devejbpe or turn them 
to good account—he hath no force of 
character. Without the energy which 
prompts crime, he was equally without 
which tends to virtue. After 
Itaring JoSt his first preceptor, his 
if! forttine platted him in the hands of 
“ *' the most corrupt of men. 

. s Dubois, the son of an apothecary 
Brives-la*Gaillarde, founded bis 
fippeS Of fortune oxi the entire demora¬ 
lisation of the prince committed to his 

g rt. Inspired by the genius of vice, 
divined and"encouraged the vices of 
dttyjrs, and above all of his master. 
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He taught him' to believe that virtu* 
is hut a mask worn by hypocrisy,- a 
chimera on which no one can ralyiij. 
the business of life; that religion is a 
political invention*. of iise only to the 
lower people; that all men are cheats 
and deceivers, and pretended rectitude 
a mere covin* tor intended villany. 
Madame, the mother of the Regent, 
early discovered the character of this 
detestable man. 4 My son,’ said she, 
4 1 desire nothing but the good of the 
state and your glory: I ask but one 
thing for your safety, and I demand 
your word of honour- for it-r—it ia 
never to employ that scoundrel the 
Abbe Dubois —the greatest miscre¬ 
ant on the earth : who would at any 
time sacrifice the state and yon to 
the slightest interest of his own.’ 
The Duke of Orleans gave his word 
accordingly, but be was not tong of 
breaking, it. Shortly after* ho made 
Dubois a councillor of state. The de¬ 
baucheries into which that man impelled 
him soon became an indispensable dis¬ 
traction for that soft and enervated 
mind, to which the ennui of a court was 
insupportable. He loved its scandal 
and rumours—even the report of 
incest was not displeasing to him. 
Every evening, lie assembled Ms 
roues , his mistresses, some etamewm 
from the Opera, often, his daughter 
the Duchess dc Berri,* and soma 
personssaf obscure birth, but brilliant 
tor their talent or renowned tor their 
vices. At these suppers the choicest 
viands, the finest wines, exhilarated 
the guests; - all the disorders and 
scandal of the court and the city were 
passed hi review. They drank, they 
became intoxicated; the conversation 
became licentious; impieties of every 
sort issued from every month. • At 
last, fatigued with satiety, the party 
was broken up: those who could walk; 
retired to rest; the others were carried 
to bed;—and the next evening asiml* 
lar scene was renewed.”—(VtfL L 
pp. ‘22*24.) # t 1 

It may bo conceived what u» effect 
manners such as those pervading tbo 
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* 3n»i ©uol»e«A da Berri waJ^n apt scholar in the lessons which her father taught 
ke*.^4taee veohig, alter copious libations, a fainy seised them to represent toe 
Je jUb yk i <*f Paris. !Clic Princess .played the part of Venus ;. two, of .the liegent?« 
wittmSses those of Minerva and Juno. The A fen Goddam appeared iuth^coslt in?# 
* _ ftkitth tho$f. in the tale displayed ihcweelrts to the ton of Prigm.** Da TqcqcEvi^jii. 
51. i. p. *2G—note. 
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bead -of a court, already sufficiently 
inclined to excitement and gratifica¬ 
tion, mu at have had upon the general 
tone .of morals among the higher 
ranks. M. de Tocqu&ville portrays 
it m strong colours, but not stronger 
we believe than the truth:— 

The disorders of its bead spread 
to-afftbe branches of the royal family. 
There was not a prince»a#vho had 
not her lover — not a prince who had 
not his mistresses. This system soon 
descended from the palace to the 
betels of the nobles. Conjugal fidelity 
was considered as a prejudice, fit only 
to tie the subject of ridicule. Adul¬ 
tery became the fashion, intemper¬ 
ance a path to distinction—-the seduc¬ 
tion of women was deemed the great 
object of life, ami 'conquests in that 
line were sought as the highest glory ; 
minds absorbed in the frivolous pur¬ 
suits of a man a bonnes fortunes , be¬ 
came IncaprtWe of attention to 
serious affairs. When a young wo¬ 
man appeared in the world, no inqui¬ 
ries were made as to the mikm which 
prevailed in her establishment, the 
sole point was what lover they were 
to give her. The men with preten¬ 
sions in tbat line, the corrupted 
women, entered into a league to plunge 
her into crime; and in that abomin¬ 
able lottery, they fixed beforehand on 
the person* to whom she was-to fall. 
Hie example.of the’Dnchess de Beni 
obtained many imitators. Sometimes 
devotion was mingled with debauch¬ 
ery; as if a feeble struggle was still kept 
•mp between the recollections of the 
past and -the seductions of the pre¬ 
sent. Women of gallantly,.ambi¬ 
tions debauchees, passed from their 
orgies to the cloister; and the absti¬ 
nence of penitence furnished some res¬ 
pite to ' the pleasure of the world 
and the agitations of politics. Such 
Was the society, of. the great world, 
under the regency. The impulse 
given to' vice during that period, con¬ 
tinued through that which followed 
it. Neither the good* example given 
%y Boats XV. during the first years 
of his youth, nor the grave habits of 
Cardinal do Flemy, could avail as a 
■barrier tor the inundation.' It only 
abated something of ■ Its audacity; 
Wore veiled, it excited less public 
acandal.”— (Vol. I p.8l.) 

It is impossible that in any country, 


but moat of all in a monarchical and,, 
an aristocratic one, such manners can ; 
exist in the higher ranks, without in¬ 
ducing a total depravity Of general 
thought, and perversion of the power ? 
of mind. Talent, often the most venal 
of venal things, follows in the wake 
of corruption. Covetous of gain* 
thirsting for patronage, it fans, insteai^ 
of lowering, the passions by which alt 
hope to profit. Whenever, prevail* ' 
ing vices have set in upon a nation, 
be they such as spring from a inosar**. 
cliical, an aristocratic, or a democratic! 
regime, the great majority of its 
abilities will do nothing but encourage 
its excesses, because it is there aloud 
they can gain profit. A few great and. 
generous minds will probably .set 
themselves to resist the torrent, and 
they may produce a great effect upon 
a future age; but in their own, they 
are almost sure to meet with nothing, 
but ridicule, abuse, and neglect. We.! 
see this deplorable subservience of* 
talent, even of a very high.cast, to 
the taste of the majority holding pre¬ 
ferment in their hands, around us in 
Great Britain at this time; and the 
same evil was experienced in an equal ' 
degree in France daring the whol© 
course of tlie reign of l«ouis XV. and. 
liis virtuous but ill-fated successor. 

“ Tlie reign,” says Tocquevillc, u of 
Louis XIV. finished: that of Louis. 
XV. commenced. During its course 
we shall see every thing change; of 
old forms there will, remain onlyfcjia. 
shadow. Never was alteration move 
complete among mankind.” 

“In lien of lofty thoughts, and! 
their serious expression,.will appear *• 
sterile futility. An incurable frivolity 
will get possession of the high society^, 
and come entirely to direct thought,- ' 
Licentiousness of language trill f$f - 
company wicked manners, and lend# 
seduction the more to vice. . .Liberia^' 
nism becomes the fashion. , Intpicty! 
d la mode, miserable vanities, will 
supplant u noble pride to achieve, k 
reputation in letters; it will becoma „ 
necessary to raise a doubt, wherever, 
truth has been admitted. Amidst, 
the din of feasts and the music of tb& 
bathroom, they will sap the founda¬ 
tions of religion, morality, and society* 
They will call them selves pbttuntbref 
pic, they w ill declaim on humanity-* 
at the very "moment that they are taking • 
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$?om the people the consolations which 
rodder supportable the miseries of life, 
.wdfrhe religiouscurb which suspends 
' and .restrains. vengeance., - It 
.’jffcfbus# also, that they ‘Will obtain the 
envied title of philosophy, and merit 
: protection ot] the great}' for they, 

lf>Q,< will desire the reputation of 
1 ^sprite forts. All will giveaway 
together. In war, no more great 
generals. ,Tlie pulpit will no longer 
resound with the illustrious orators, 
Whose Words seemed to dqsceud from 
divine inspiration. Statesmen will be 
Without elevation: instead of able 
tfleq, .more intriguers: the inilnciice 
qj? talent will be replaced by the in- 
fluenceof coteries. Business will i>o 
Seated of in boudoirs', anti decided 
nceording to the caprice of abandoned 
' woincn. .They will dispose of admin¬ 
istrations, lower politics to the level 
o$ their own niiuds, and even ccelcsi- 
istical dignities will depend on their 
patronage. As a consequence of that 
general debasement, an unmeasured 
disdain will arise in the inferior classes 
qf all that is great in the state. 
Boubt will be applauded, and it will 

* extend to the. power of the king, the 
noblesse, and the clergy. The spirit 
of; investigation and analysis will 

. replace the flights of the imagination, 
lien will.sound the dcpjths of that 
power . which , they have ceased to 
,‘ regard with respect. The authorities 
cjjfihc earth will not be sufficiently 
respected jto make men look up to them 
-Trtbey. roust bring them down to their 
own level, and look h^low them. A 
terrible.reaction will arise—the result 
m oiSL rancours to which general feel¬ 
ing will no longer oppose any barrier. 
Qn all. sides will spring up the ideas 
of liberty aud independence. Mean- 
w|$ef the , yedoubtablo progress of a 
resolution, which, is advancing, will 
eeteape thc observation of those whom 
it is T to swallow tip; for the frivolity 
ol| .their .lives, and the vacancy of 
the|r thoughts, will, have deprived 

* ttagn ofall foreaight.”- 7 -(Vol. i. p. 22.) 
,-«The courage wi$h which the French 

uh h^dfiihtly denounced the vices 
|iops in higli. placea with 
, v ^yjStUTpunded, has always 
the most honourable fea- 
f fits (flora, us annate, Massillon, 
lieronapted , days of the regency, 
piot behfed Bourdaloue and Bos* 
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suet and Fdadion, do the tlme ’of 
Louis XIV.,. in *the discharge Of thte 
noble duty:— - - 

‘ u When Massillon ascended " the 
pulpit to instruct the young king, he 
threatened with the wrath of God the 
gioat on the earth who violated his 
commandments, and the Regent mani¬ 
fested no displeasure: consciencehad 
palsied hbflhnind. Never had religion 
been more suhlime, — never did she- 
appear clothed in more magnificent 
language. To the profound corruption 
of the court, the preacher opposed the 
example of the little and the weak; to 
their pride, the virtue of the poor, and 
its omnipotence in the sight of God. 

‘ If Providence permits,’ said he, 

1 the elevation of some unworthy cha¬ 
racters, it is that they may be ren¬ 
dered useful to others. All power 
comes from God, and is established 
only for the use of man. The great 
would be useless on the earth if they 
were not surrounded by tlic poor and 
the indigent; they owe their eleva¬ 
tion to the public necessities; and, so* 
far are the people from being* made 
for them, it is they who arc made for 
the people. It is the people who give 
tho great the right which they have 
to approach .the throne; afad it is for 
the people that the throne itself has 
been raised. In a word, the great 
aud the princes are but, as it were, 
tho men of the people: tlienee it is 
that the prosperity of the great and 
their ministers, and of the sovereigns 
who have been the oppressors of the 
people, has never brought any thing 
but shame, ignominy, and maledic-' 
tions to tlicir descendants. We have. 
seen issue from that stem of iniquity’ 
the shameless shoots which have been 
the disgrace of their name and of their 
age. The Lord has breathed upon 
tho heaps of their ill-gotten riches? 
lie has dispersed them ns the dust > 4f 
he yet Leaves on the earth the rem¬ 
nants of their race, it is that they may 
remain an eternal monument of hte 
vengeance.'. w 

“ ‘ The glory of a conqueror will be* 
always stained yvitb blood: —.He 
passes like a torrent over the earth, 
opiy to deyastate it, aqcLnot as, a> 
jestic riven which brings joy a&d atoun** 
donee. .Tho ^remembrance of hid, 
reign Will recall only thereeollectkHo 
.of the evils ho has indicted on hUnuU 
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pity, Tliepeople suffer always fVom 
the vices or their sovereign; What- 
ever exaggerates- authority, vilifies or 
degrades it; *princ«8,- ruled by their 
passions, • are always pernicious and 
bizarre masters; Government has 
no longer arulei* when its head has none. 

“ ‘ The Lord, has ever blown bn the 
haughty, races and withered their 
roots. The prosperity of the impious 
has never passed to their descendants. 
Thrones themselves, and royal suc¬ 
cession have failed, to effeminate and 
worthless princes; and the history of 
the crimes and excess of the great 
is, at the same time, the history of 
their misfortunes and of their fall. 

“ ‘ Princes and sovereigns cannot be 
great but in rendering themselves use¬ 
ful to tho people—in bringing them, 
like Jesns Christ, abundance and 
peace. The liberty which princes owe 
to their people,* is the liberty of 
the laws. You know only God 
above you, it is* true; but the laws 
should luive an authority even supe¬ 
rior to yourselves. 

“‘A great man—a’princc—is not 
born for himself alone. lie owes him¬ 
self to his subjects. The people, in 
deviating him, have entrusted him 
with power and authority, and havo- 
reserued to themselves, in exchange, 
Ins care, his time, his vigilance. He 
is a superintendanl whom they have 
placed at their head to protect and 
defend them. It is the people who, 
by the order of God, have made them 
what they arc..—Yes, Sire! It is the 
dunce of the nation which has put the 
sceptre in the hand, of your ancestors. 
It is it which proclaimed them sove¬ 
reigns. The kingdom came in timo 
to bo considered as tiie inheritance of 
their successors but they owed it at. 
first to the free consent of their sub¬ 
jects, aud it was :the public suffrages 
which, in the beginning, attached that 
right.and'that prerogative to their 
birth": in a word, as .their preroga¬ 
tive first flowed from ourselves, so 
kings should make no use of their 
power buffer us.”’—(Vcfi. i. p. 67.) 

Such was the eloquent and intrepid 
language in which Massillon addressed 
.the Regent Orleans and Louis XV,, 
In the plenitude of their power, in 
die; chapel-royal at Versailles. It 
was' a' minister of the established 
church, be itreeollectedy who thun¬ 


dered in these unmeasured, terms tft 
the prinee who field ha lib hands tho 
whole patronage Of the : church Of,, 
Prance. We should like to sec a 
preacher of ttfo Free and "popular dis¬ 
senting establishments of Great'Bri¬ 
tain or America thunder iq equally 
intrepid strains on the ’sins whiefr 
most easily beset the democratic con*' 
gregations upon whom their elevation 
ai)d fortune depend, ; 

“There is nothing new,” says the 
Wise Man, “ under the sun.”. Wo 
havo seen enough, ,of late yearn, of 
railway manias, and the almost incre¬ 
dible anxiety of all classes to realise 
something in the numerous El Dora¬ 
dos which infatuation or cupidity set 
afloat in periods of excitement. But,, 
from the following account of Do 
Tocqueville, it appears "that a hun¬ 
dred and thirty years ago thfi satire 
passions wero developed on a still' 
greater scale in France; and even our 
ladies of rank and fashion may take ai 
lesson in these particulars from the", 
marchionesses ami countesses of tho 
court of the Regent Orleans. 

“In the month of August 1715, 
the anxiety to procure shares (ill tho 
Mississippi scheme) began to itsSombh* 
an immense crowd in the street Quin-' 
campoix, where,* for many years, the* 
public funds had been bought and soldi 
Prom six in the morning, crowds oft 
people, men and women, rich and poor, 
gentlemen and burghers, filled thostreet 
and never left it till eight at night. Them 
were spread rill sorts of rumours, true 
or false; and all tljo devices of stock- 
jobbing wero put iu.practice, in order 
ter effect a rise or fall in the prices.' 
The price of some shares rose to sAr- 
and-thirty times their original valuer 
Their price often varied, during tife 1 
course of a single day, several thori- : 
Srind francs. From this perilbtb 
gambling arose alternately incredible* 
fortunes and total ruins. ’ 

“ The numerous instances Which'* 
occurred of persons who had riaenp 
from nothing and suddenly bCcomd, 
possessed of immense wealth, raised, 
the public aridity to a perfect 'frehzjC ? 
At that epoch of -scandal ahdopprip* 
bruftn, there was no fellyktr "iriife w! 
which the high, society aid not 'task# 
the lead. The degradation of 
minds was equ^l to the coh^Jtfeteuf 
their* manners. The courtierst evfett; 
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beprknces df the blood, besiegedthe 
fitegenfr to obtain'shares. Heflupg 
mem among thorn with open hands; 
tod soon they were seen mingling,in . 
:he crowds, of speculators', and cove- 
mos like them of discreditable gains* 
My son,’ said the. Regent’s mother, 
has given me, for my family, two 
millions' in shares. The King has 
«hett some millions f$r his house. 
The whole royal family have received 
totaef all the children of France, all 
their grandsons and princes of the 
btood.*---(28th Nov. 171<J.) 

^Women of the highest rank did 
tat scruple to pay the most assidnons 
tatidt to Law to obtain shares. They 
passed whole days In bis ahtc-cbam- 
tar-waiting for an audience, which he 
very seldom gave them. One caused 
tar carriage to be overturned before 
iiisdoor to at tract'his attention, and 
md the good fortune, in consequence, 

;o get a taw words from him. Another 
topped before his hotel and made her 
lervants call ont 4 Fire,’ to forco him 
e come ont, and thus obtain an inter- 
riew. They were to be seen seated 
>n the front part .of the carriage of 
Madame Law, striving to obtain from 
ter a profitable friendship. That wo«. 
nan who had the, effrontery to take 
.he.name of Law, (hough she was 
mly. his mistress, treated them with 
itanteur. 

..‘t-Thc same passion was not less 
vehement in . the other classes of so* 
my. <The latest arrets of the coun¬ 
cil had ordained that ailAharcs should 
je paid in paper; and instantly a 
amwd assembled round the bank, to 
exchange their gold and silver for 
)fnk*notes. The women sold their 
Itamonds and pearls, the men their 
date. JBiu long the provinces became 
muteas of the profits marie in the 
soffitM, and desirous to share in them: 
wbprietors sold their lands for what* 
sver they would briivg, and hastened- 
o Paris to acquire the much coveted - 
hates. Ecclesiastics, bishop even, • 
fid not scruple to mingic in these 
raoaactiong. In a short time, the 
iopularton of the capital w*s incrCas- 
»d . by three hundred thousand souls, 
Poreigners also arrived iu crowlls; 
tat, teas intoxicated by the prevailing 
badness than thoFrenoh, they foro- 
^aw- the fatal- denohipent, and, tar 
-be most part, extricated themselves 


in time from its ©Ifeetfc’VCVol Lp®* 

12 #, 130 .) . . 

The ultimate issue of this, as of all 
Other general maniac, was disastrous 
in the extreme, * 

41 The rise -of shares having at length 
experienced a check, they continued 
for some time to oscillate up and 
down without any material variation, 
according to the devices employed by 
skilful speculators.. These variations 
occasioned enormous changes in the 
fortune of the gamblers. Those 
newly enriched, displayed an un¬ 
heard-of luxury; hastening to enjoy 
wealth which had come to them like 
a dream, and which the wakening 
from it might dissipate. Never had 
the equipages been so magnificent, 
never so numerous. Laquais rolled 
about in their chariots, and, from, tho 
force of habit, were seen sometimes to ' 
gel upon fhe back of' their own carriageft. 

4 Fut the most showy arms on my 
coach,’ said one to bis coacb-maker. 

4 1 will have that livery,’ said another, 
when a particularly stylish one drove 
past. Their furniture was sumptuop, 
their repasts exquisite, and the no¬ 
blesse did not disdain to honour their 
tables, making such condescension the 
first step to alliances w hich might here¬ 
after convey to them some of the 
profits of their speculations. 

44 Meanwhile a frightful tumult dis¬ 
turbed every existence. Speculation' 
became universal, unbounded, at 
length brutal. Persons were crushed 
to death .in the approaches to the Iiue 
Quincampoix; the men with larger 
portfolios were hi hourly danger of 
their lives. Assassinations were com-, 
nutted: a Count de Horn was con¬ 
demned to be broken on the wheel 
by the Parliament, and the sentence 
carried into execution, for having 
robbed and murdered a courtier* 
Alarmed at the crowds, the Regent 
interdicted the speculators from.iuak- 
ing use of the Rue Quineampinx,:, 
they took refuge in the Place Ven- 
dotne. In a single day that square 
was covered with tents, where the 
most sumptJtwia, stuffs were dis¬ 
mayed ; anfi, without disquieting 
themselves with the wild joy of fOtae« 
or the abject despair pf others, the* 
ladies of the court. seated thomselvt^ 
at gambling tables, whese the choicest 
refreshments ware, beaded to them* 
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Bands of musicians and courtezans 
served to amuse that insensate crowd. 
SOoii its excesses led to its ‘being ex¬ 
pelled from the Place Vendorac; it 
them fixed , itself in the Hotel do 
Sofssons.”—(Vol.i. pp. 18S-184.) 

This exceeds even the joint-stock 
mania of 1824, or the railway mania 
of1846, in this country, of which, in 
the conclusion of his fiyst volume of 
“ Tattered,” Mr D’IsracJi has given 
a graphic picture. Lady Bertie 
and. Beliair, whose billet regarding 
the “ broad gutuje ”' occasioned her to 
swoon, and dispelled the romantic 
attachment of Lord Montacnte, was 
blit a repetition of the French coun¬ 
tesses, who thronged the antecham¬ 
bers of Law a centnry before. More 
vehement in their desires, more mer¬ 
curial in their temperament than the 
English, the French, when Seized 
with any general mania, pusH.it even 
into greater excesses, and induce upon 
themselves and their country more 
.wide-spread calamities. 

M. De Tocqueville frequently* says 
that be is not a military historian; 
and although he has considerable 
powers of description, and, like all 
Iris countrymen, understands some¬ 
thing of the art of war, yet it is very 
apparent that bis inclination docs not 
lie in that direction. We gladly give 
a place, however, to his admirable 
account of the battle of Fontenoy, 
and the exploits of the famous 
“English column,” which, though 
id the end unsuccessful, displayed a 
^akntr on the banks of the Scheldt 
which foreshadowed the heroism of 
A feu era and Waterloo:— 

“Tbo King 1 of France passed the 
Scheldt, and, in spite of the representa¬ 
tions of Marshal Saxe, placed himself 
<m an eminence commanding a view 
of the field of battle, and where the 
bolls rolled to his horse’s feet. Many 
persons were wounded behind him. 
The English and the Dutch com¬ 
menced the attack at the same time 
at different points. The former ad¬ 
vanced as if nothing could disconcert 
their audacity. As the-ground con¬ 
tracted, their battalions became more 
dose together, but still keeping the 
finest order; and there was formed, 
paftly fey design; partly by accident, 
that redoubtable column of which the v 
Duke of Cumberiand soon felt the full 


value. Nothing <MwM withstand that 
terrible mass. Steadily it moved on/ 
launching forth death incessantly from 
every flont. The French regiments in 
vain strove to Impede its progress; they 
perished in the attempt. The first 
corps which the English approached 
was the regiment of (gardes Fran*’ 
Raises. Before the fire commenced;' 
an English officer stepped forth from 
the rank, and taking oft' his bat,- said,' 

‘ Gentlemen of the French guards, 
fire.’ -A French officer advanced 
and replied, ‘ The French do not fire, 
first: we will reply.’ The English 
then levelled their pieces, and sent in 
a discharge with such precision, that 
the whole front rank of the Guard feE. 
That ill-timed piece’ of courtesy cost- 
the lives of eighteen officers. No 
sooner was this over than the column 
renewed its march, slowly but-with- 
immovable firmness. Boon it- had- 
passed by six hundred toiscs (1800 
feet) the front of the French army. - 
The battle seemed lost, and the per¬ 
sons who surrounded the King already ■ 
began to Counsel him to leave the 
field. ‘Who is the scoundrel who- 
dares to give that advice to your 
Majesty?’ exclaimed the Marshal^ 
who had been all day in the hottest 
oft the fire. ‘ Before the action be¬ 
gan it was my time to give it: new 
it is too late.’ In truth, all'was lost 
if the monarch had left his post. 
Bis remaining there seemed tt> make' 
heroes spring .out of the earth: Ida 
departure would have spread dis* 
couragement through the ranks. Th® 
advice of the Marshal coincided with, 
the feelings of the King, and >e re«* 
mnined fifm. The blood of Henry 
IY. then beat at his heart. By his 
advice a new .effort better combined' ■ 
was resolved on. TheKing, whose smg 
frvid had never for an instant beett • 
disturbed, in person rallied the fugi¬ 
tive#. Four guns, kept in reserve for 
his personal safety, were brought* for* 
ward, and placed in bSttery at the 
distance of forty paces from tho head 
of the English column.* They fired- 
wjjfn grape* with extraordinary whs- 
‘polity, and soon huge chasms appeared, 
in the enemy’s ranks. The' Qavalry 
of the French Guard charged impetus 
oasly in at the openings;—ihelMaphiU|. 
sword in hand, leading tbenfom 
swords of the horsemen, aidtdbyth* 
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fiswofthe gups and the foot-sol fliers, 
aoen completed the work ofdesSruc- 
tioni * And < ere long that terrible' 
•t'v&M m& which Had so recently made 
the bravest, "tremble, is nothing but a 
" vast ruin.' The English had nine' 
thousand hilled'and • wounded, the 
French were weakened by five thou- 
• sand mcn.’V*~(Vol. i. pp. 425-426.) 

:•» Sucli is Jhe account of t|io conduct 
of the English troops at Fonteuoy— 
the only great battle - cm the continent. 
Of* Europe in which they ever sus¬ 
tained a ^defeat from the French—as 
given by the historians of France itself. 
Ihe -crisis produced by the irruption 
bf tliis terrible column into the centre 
of the French army, exactly resembles 
ssimilar attack at Asperu rfnd Wa- 
gram, and theiast onset of the Impe¬ 
rial Guards at Waterloo. The account 
ef tjio progress of the English column, 
and themeans by which its advance 
was -at length arrested, might pass 
fbr a narrative of the imnotrating of 
flic Austrian centrb by the French 
column under Lannes, on the second 
day of Asperp, or the famous advance 
Of the Old and Middle Guard against 
the British right centre, on the even- 
■ ing of the. 18th Juno 1815. Both 
these formidable attacks were defeated, 
and by means precisely' similar to 
»those by wldch Marshal Saxe stopped 
Hie English column at Fontcnoy. At 
Wagram, also, the heavy mass of in- 
qfftntry led by Macdonald was arrested 
toy the dreadful cross-fire of the Aus¬ 
trian batteries; and if the Archduke 
Charles had evinced the same tenacity 
wad resolution as Marshal Saxe, the 
besdlt would' probably have been the 
tone;ami Wagram had been Waterloo! 

- ?-*0f the effects of the irreligious fana¬ 
ticism, the natural result of the ty¬ 
ranny and oppressive conduct of the 
Ghureh of • Ttome, which pervaded 
France for JUalf a century tietbre tire 
, Involution, our author gives the foj- 
10whig interesting account:— 

> +‘ Another fmweriul cause of disso¬ 
lution existed in French society at 
this period. The vast conspiracy 
Ogrinst Christianity, ofwhichVolfr^ 
Wal'-tho chief, daily developed itself 
lb a by,jge alarming manner. - A body 
. 'Ofnflpn styling themselves philosophers 
Is, lovers of wisdom—set ap for 
'l-fe mers c of the human race. They 
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dice; they hadfofGver mtheirmbutho 
the words ‘humanity,’ and ‘‘philaa- 
'tlwopyO'their object Wfrsdeclrfi'edtobe 
to restorethe dfgnity of man, and with 
that view.they proposed to substitute 
certain conventional virtues for the 
precepts of Christianity. They pleaded 
tolerance, and soon t hey became them* 
selves intolerant. 'Misfortune excitod 
their pity; they ever ‘undertook • its 
defence, When there was a noise to 
be made, celebrity to be acquired by 
doing so. By these means, they 
acquired a great renown ; to philoso¬ 
phise was continually in their mouths 
and their writings. It is no wo infer it 
was so; -for to philosophise, iu their 
estimation, was to attack all the re¬ 
ceived opinions, and annihilate them 
under the Weight of public contempt; 
’to persecute fanaticism without per¬ 
ceiving that the irreligious passion 
soon acquired the. character of the 
Worst species of fanaticism.. 

“Voltaire, endowed by nature with 
immense talent, had, from liis earliest 
years, the steady will and unshaken de¬ 
termination which were necessary to 
make him a leader of thought. He 
laboured at it all his life,' and his 
mental qualification’s enabled him to 
keep pace with the imblic desires In all 
their branches. The age was fiivo- - 
lous, and he cxcellcdiu fugitive pieces; 
it was libertine, and he had obscene 
verses at command; the esprits forts 
had a leaning to incredulity, and he put 
himself at the bead of the movement, 
and made use of it to turn into ridicule 
all that men hail been most accus¬ 
tomed to revere. Gifted With extra¬ 
ordinary powers of raillery and, sat* 
castn, be faithfully Reflected in' Mb 
writings the graces and the 'view' dr 
the brilliant and profligate society ftt 
which he lived. He kept sbme mea¬ 
sure in his publications as long'as lie 
had any hope of obtaining in' FranCe 
a political station ; l but frotn the vefp 
beginning, the acerbity of hfs disposi¬ 
tion displayed itself in his ceaseless- 
attacks on the mysteries of retigfottji 
in the elegant society which sought 
him, fend of which he was the delight: 
‘He had the art,’ says‘Tilmain, ‘bf 
thfow&g discredit op a dogma'by A 
happy couplet; by a philosophic 
tence he refuted, a syllogistic, argu¬ 
ment.’”—(Vol. ii. top. 61, 62T 

Ttin I'AMninnylnAnnA of VoltailW 
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with the King of Prussia, the bond of cated with joy^ he wroterto Helvetia 
union is which was their common on the 26th Jane 178b: ‘Do yen’ 
»HtipathytoCkriatianity,tformsnotthe not see that the whOleNorth Is form#*, 
least cilrious part of 'the lives of bath and that it is inevitable that sooner 
these eminent mein Nearly all the or later those • miserable fanatics Of 
sovereigns .of the Continent, at this the South must be confounded? The 
period, were led away by this mania, Empress of Russia, the King of PnMN 
destined to produce such fatal effects sia, the conqueror .of the superstitions,' 
to, themselves and their children. Austrian, besides many other princes, 
Catherine of Russia was peculiarly have already erected the standard of 
active in the infidel league. DcTocquc- philosophy.’ Again he wrote feo 
villo gives the following interesting D’Alembert, on the 4th*' June 1767;: 
account ‘of the almost incredible ‘ Men begin to open their eyes from one 
extent to which this mania prevailed end of Europe to the other.* Fanaticism, 
in the age which preceded the French which feels its weakness and implores 
Revolution:— the arm of authority, despite itself, 

Voltaire and the King of Prussia acknowledges its defeat. The works of 
resembled two lovers who were con- Bolingbrokc, of Trent, and of Boulan- 
tinually quarreling and making .up ger, universally diffused, are so many' 
their differences. The royal „hcro triumphs of Reason.'Let us bless‘that 
could never dispofisp* with the renowiflP revolution which for the last fifteen.or 
which the praises .of the Patriarch twenty ycarg has taken place in gen- 
of Incredulity gave to him. .Cathcr- cral opinion. It has exceeded my 
ine It. of Russia kept up a close most sanguine hopes. With respect 
correspondence with him; his expres- to the common people , I take mo c/targe 
sions to her were confiding, even of them —they will always remain tie 
tender. She, required that trumpet rabble. I cultivate my own garden; 
to celebrate her exploits, and palliate it is unavoidable that there should be 
the crimes committed in the pursuit frogs in it, but they do not prevent 
of her ambition. ‘My Catau (his my nightingales from singing. ’ 
.name for the Empress) loves the pliilo- Vol. ii. pp, 857-8. .9 1 

gophers, her husband will suffer for it Such were the opinions of the wise 
with posterity.’ At the same time, men of Europe in the age which pre* 
she respected him more than Frederick, ceded the French Revolution !• It is* 
and her lettevs were never disgraced n%t surprising they brought on that 
by any impurity. She offered D’Alem- cpnvulsion. 

bert to intrust him with the education One of the most powerful meansby 
of her only sou, and to settle on him a which Voltaire and his party succeeded 
pension of 50,000 francs (£2000). She in rousing so strong a feeling among, 
flattered Diderot, and sent him a pre- the ablest men of Europe in their 
sent of 06,000 francs (£2400). If the favour, was by the constant appeals 
Encyclopedia is proscribed at Paris, which they made to the feelings ,of 
it was reprinted at St Petersburg; the humanity, and the resolution *>yith. 
Empress went so far as herself to trans- which they denounced the cruelties, 
late the Belisarius of Marniontcl into equally impolitic and inhuman, which 
the Russian, tongue. Eighteen other the Romish'Church, whenever it had 
princes, among whom were the King the power, ■ still exercised' on, the 
of Poland, the King of Sweden, an<l unhappy victims who occasionally, fe|l 
the King of Denmark, corresponded under the barbarous lawg of former 
"With Voltaire, and hastened to deposit times. This atrocious adherence. to 
in his.hands their adhesion to liis pro- antiquated severity, in the vain idea 
test against the prejudices of the ago. of coercing thp freedom tif modern 
$he princes and great men who were thought, in an age of increasing phi' 
travelling in Europe, endeavoured to bpithropy, was, perhaps, the gi f eate$t 
Stop at. Ferney, happy if they could cause of the spread of modern ibifle- 
enjoy ,for a few minutes the conversa- lity, and of. the general horrot* with 
tion of the great writer. * I have which. the Roman Catholic 
ttenn,’ said he to Madame de Dcffand, was generally regarded bycnligbt|nftd 
‘ for fourteen years, the hotel-keeper men* throughout Emopq,^ 
of Europe*’ In his old age, intoxi- respect thrir labours 
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Jtorlnglnek agpeofeatiorf^atift » safer mg epidemic- Home was the great 
. wrtbey mainly contributed' to destroy <§if«g*fe of scepticism, caressed by all 
Sbe dreadful fabric of eoclcsiasticftl Europe. Bat neither England aor 
tyranny which the Romish Church Scotland went overturned by their 
established wherever their faith efforts: or the contrary, Christianity, 
wap still prevalent, they deserve, and tried but net Injured, came forth tm- 
wiiitver obtain, the warmest thanks scathed from the furnace. The learn - 


of all friends of humanity. Bid, tike ing—the talent—the zeal which arose 
most other reformers, in the ardour of in defence of religion, were at least 
their zeal for the removal of real equal to what was employed in the 
‘grievances, they destroyed, also, bene- attack; and so completely did they 
fieent institutions. It appears, too, baffle theefforta ofthe infidel party, that 
from his confidential correspondence, .Christianity grew and strengthened 
that Voltaire’s zeal in the cause of with every assault made upon it; and 
'humanity was more a war-cry assumed when this great conflict began between 
to rouse a party, than a feeling of bene* .the antagonist principles in 17113, 
volenee towards mankind; for no one England was found at its proper post 
rejoiced more sincerely than he did in the v&ugjiard of religion and order, 
when the acerbity of the fanatics was This fact is very remarkable, and de- 
directed against each other. ^servesmore serious consideration than 

“ It must ever be regretted,” saydflwhas yot been bestowed upon it. It 
Bo Tocquevilte, “ that Voltaire, clearly points to some essential differ- 
is undertaking the defence of ont- cnee between the political and rcli- 
raged humanity, - appeared to have gious institutions of France and Eng- 
had no other object but to employ his land at that period, on tile capacity 
sensibility to render the Roman which they bestowed upon, a nation to 
Catholic religion odious.. The same withstand the assaults of iutidolity 
man who had expressed such touching arid corruption. It is-not difficult to 
regrets on toe fate of the unhappy see what that difference was. In' 
Cains, a Protestant, who had been bro- England, a free constitution was ea- 
kenontheffhee! without sufficientevi- tablished, freedom of discussion was 
deuce, on a charge of murder by a permitted, and the church was not 
sentence of the parliament of Toulouse, allowed to exercise any tyrannical 
permitted the most cruel irony to flow sway over either the minds or bodies 
worn his pen when tortures were in- of men. The consequence wag, 
flicted on the Jesuits. ‘I hear,’ said genins in the bonr of need came to 
lie, * thatthey have at last burned three her side, and brought her. triumphant 
Jesuits at Lisbon. This is truly con- through all the dangers by which 
soling intelligence; but uuhappily It she was assailed. Intellect was divi- 
rests on the authority of a Jansenist.’ ded; it was not as in France wholly 
(Voltaire to M. Vcmet, 1760.) ‘ It ranged on the side of infidelity. The 
Is said that they have broken Father cause of trnth, though it may be sub- 
Malagrida on. the wheel: God be jeeted to grievous -temporary trials, 
prmsed fur it l J should die content if I has nothing in toe end to fear except 
could see tfus Jansentsts and Molamts from the excesses of tyranny exerted 


crushed to death by each other.' (Letter 
to the Countess of Lutzclbourg, vol. 
R. p. 808.) - 

Great Britain was at' that period 
ns much shaken by the effects of her 
Irreligious party as France; in fact, it 
was from the writings,of Bolingbroke, 
Tindal, 'Poland, and their contempo¬ 
raries. that V-oltalre drew almost all 
thfargmnents with which bis writings 
abound against the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity; Gibbon afterwards lent the 
same cause the aid of his brilliant 
jamas, aud vast industry. Scotland, 
*6o, had its own share of toe prevail- 


in its defence. Unsheltered by power, 
talent will speedily come to its aid. 
The wounds inflicted by mind can be 
cured oply by mind: but they will 
never fail of being so if mind is left to 
Itself. 

One of toe well-known abases 
which preceded the Revolution, was 
toe improper use which, in toe reign 
of Louis XV. was made of lettr'es de 
cachet , obtained too often by private 
solicitation or the interest of sonye of 
the mistresses of the Xing or his mior 
isters. Their abuse rose to the high¬ 
est pitch, under toe administration of 
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the Duke <te 1* Villi ire. The Mar¬ 
chioness Langesc, his mistress, openly 
made a traffic of them, arid never was 
mo refused tea man of influence, who 
had'a vengeance to satiate, a passion 
to gratify. The Comte do' Segur 
gives tiie following characteristic 
anecdote, illustrating the use made of 
these instruments of tyranny, even 
upon the interior classes of society. 

“ I have heard related the sad mis¬ 
hap which occurred to a young shop- 
mistress, named Jeanncton, who was 
remarkable for her beauty. One day 
the Chevalier de Coigny met her ra¬ 
diant with smiles, and in the highest 
spirits. He inquired the cause of her 
extreme satisfaction. *1 am truly 
happy,’ she replied,— 1 My husband is 
a scold, a brute; he gave me no rest—- 
I have been wifclf M. he Comte dc SainF* 

Florentin ; Madame-, who enjoys 

his' good graces, lias received mo in 
the Kindest manner, and for a present 
of ten Louis I have' just obtained a 
lettre de cachet which will deliver me 
from the persecution of that most jea¬ 
lous tyrant.’ 

“Two years afterwards, M. de 
Coigny met the same Jeanncton, but 
now sad, pale, with downcast look, 
and a care-worn countenance. ‘ Ah! 
my poor Jeanncton! ’ said lie, 1 what 
has become of yon ? I never meet you 
any where. What has cast yon down, 
since we last met?’ ‘ Alasl sir,’ re¬ 
plied slie, 1 1 was very foolish to be 
then in such spirits; my villanotis 
husband had that very day taken up 
the same idea as 1; he went to the 
minister, and the same day, by tile 
intervention of his mistress, he brought 
an order to shut m<f up; so that it cost 
our poor menage twenty touis to 
throw us at the same time reciprocally 
into prison.* ”—(Vol. ii. p. 489.) 

M. l)e Tocqueville sums up in 
these eloquent words which close his 
Work, the tendency and final result of 
thd government of the Regent Orleans 
and Louis XV. 

high society was more liberal 
than the bourgeois: the bourgeois 
than the people. ■ The Revolution, 
commenced in the head of the social 
system ; from that it gained the heart, 
and spread, to the extremities. It 
became a point of honour to be in 
opposition. It was a mode of shining 
and acquiring popularity; a fashion* 


which the yodng seized with avidity-; 
The words Liberty and Representa¬ 
tive Government were continually ’In 
the mouths of thebe . Who were, eve 
long, to-ascribe to them all their mis¬ 
fortunes. 

“ The partition of Poland revealed 
to the French the political degrada¬ 
tion of their country. The great and 
beautiful kingdom of France resent - * 
bled a planet under eclipse: its light 
scorned extinguished. The French, 
honour felt ••itself profound!}' morti¬ 
fied. In the midst of that degrada- 
' tion, and from its very effects; political 
combinations entered more and more 
into every thought: The activity of 
mind, which no longer could find em¬ 
ployment in tlrc glory of the country, 
took a direction towards industryand 
the sciences. The middle class, rich 
and instructed, obtained an infiuenoe 
which formerly bad been monopolised, 
by the noblesse, and aspired to the de¬ 
struction of privileges which it did not 
enjoy. Beneath both, tho working 
classes, steeped in misery, crushed 
under the weight of taxes, reserved to 
the innovators the most foritfidabin 
support. 

“ Thus the movement, arising from 
many different causes, extended more 
and more. The philosophers, by *m- 
cessantly depreciating the nation in 
their writings, had succeeded- in ren¬ 
dering the nation ashamed of itself. 
All parties in the nation soetned to 
unite in deeming it necessary to de¬ 
stroy the ancient social order. It 
was manifest that iinpdfrtant changes 
would take place at no distant period, 
though the exact time of their ap¬ 
proach could not be fixed with cer¬ 
tainty. It was at the approach of 
that tempest which was destined to 
shake the state to its foundations, that - 
the pride of philosophy sought to-ex¬ 
alt itself by attacking heaven. By it. 
tiie curb of conscience was broken,. 
fnd the great name of God, which 
might have imposed a restraint on the 
violence of the- passions which the 
Revolution called forth* was effaced. 
By this moans, to the legitimate con¬ 
quest of liberty will ore long succeed 
a mortal strife of vanities, in which 
those of tho majority; having proved 
victorious, will stain themselves with¬ 
out mercy with the blood of the van¬ 
quished, Other, people'will, in future 



tlSmfta * ^nndorge changes similar ttS th« Abstract thought, the philosophic 
'iters; *Wt they will eache# the same temperament, the reflecting mind, 
Violence, because the influence of few which hnable him to follow, with a 
ligioii will nfit be extinct among them, correct and discerning eye, the general 
' that equitable’judge of*the course of events. He does not attach 

past, imputes to ’philosophy that it himself te individual men, — he is no 
perverted the minds of the people hero-worshipper. His narrative has 
whjle it prptendjBd to enlighten them, not the interest of biography, or of 
apd, turned, aside from its proper oqd histories framed on its modpL It 
h revolution commenced with the de* has not the dramatic air of Thierry, 
sign of ameliorating the lot of the the genius of Chateaubriand, or tlic 
human race. pictorial powers of Michelet, It is, on 

“ i^ouis XV. left royalty tarnished that account, not likely tot»e so gene- 
inJFrance. At his death the people rally popular as the works of any of 
rfipdced,—the enlightened classes con- these eminent writer*}. ’ It resembles 
"gratulated themselves. The vices of more nearly the admirable “ Sketches 
tlfe sovereign had opened in every of the Progress of Society,” to be 
heart Aaincurable wound. Neither the found in the .works of Guizot and 
Virtues of Louis XVI*., nor the glory Sismondi. As such, it possesses very 
acquired during the American war; high merit, and will doubtless take its 
UOr the sight of France restored to its’•place among the standard works of 
tank among the nations;. nor the love French historyi Perhaps his work is 
of the Xing for liis subjects; nor the more v worthy of study, and more 
niberal mBti tutions which he bestowed likely to be esteemed by thinking 
on them, could heal that fatal wound. m$n in other'countries than his own : 
The states of the crown could be for France has gone through the con- 


washed oxfl! Only by the blood of the vulsions consequent oij the social and 
just ascending to Heaven by the steps moral evils which he has so well 


* of the scaffold.”*—(Vol. ii. pp. 531, 
533.) 

After these quotations, it is needless 
to say wliat the merits of M. I)e 
Tocqucvilie’s work are. He possesses 


portrayed ; 


other,, nations 


only in their commencement. What 
to the one is history, to the other, if 
not averted, may be prophecy. 


'* Alluding to the sublime words of the Father Edgeworth to Louis XVI., at the 
foot of the scaffold:—“ Fils de St Louis, montez au ciel 1 ” 
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LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POl* LI. AII hd'EltHTXTIONS. 
IV. —UKAI. GHOSTS, AND SECOND-SIGHT. 


Dear Akciiy,— You will not ex¬ 
pect, after my last letter, that under 
tin- title, of real ghosts, 1 am going to 
introduce to your acquaintance a set 
of personages resembling Madame 
Tussaud’s wax-work, done in air— 
filmy gentlemen, in spectral blue 
coats, gray (reusers, Wellingtons; and 
semi-transparent ladies clad from the 
looms of the other world. No, 
Nicolai’s case has extinguished that 
delusion. The visitant and his dress 
arc figments of the imagination 
ahrrtt/s. They an* as unreal amj» 
subjective as the figures we see in our 
dreams. They are fancy's progeny, 
having under pressing circumstances 
acting rank, as realities. But, Archy, 
do dreams never come true? Let 
them plead their own cause. Enter 
Dream. 

A Scottish gentleman and his wife 
were travelling four or five years ago 
in Switzerland. There travelled with 
them a third party, an intimate 
friend, a lady, who some time before 
had been tin* object of a deep attach¬ 
ment on the part of a foreigner, a 
Frenchman. Well, she would ha\e 
nothing to say to him, but she gave 
him a good deal of serious advice, 
Vi Inch I conclude she thought he, 
w anted, and ultimately promoted, or 
av as a cognisant party to his mar¬ 
riage with a Jadv, whom she likewise 
knew. The so-married couple were 
now' in America. And the lady, my 
friend’s fellow-traveller, occasionally' 
heard from them, and had every rea¬ 
son to believe they were both in per¬ 
fect health. One morning on their 
meeting at breakfast she told her 
companions, that slie had had a very 
impressive dream the night before, 
which had recurred twice. The 
scene was a room in which lay a 
cotliu, near,which stood her ex-lover, 
ina luminous transfigured resplendent 
state; his wife was by, looking much 
as usual. The dream had caused the 
ladv some misgivings;'but her com¬ 
panions exhorted her to view it''as a 
trick of her fancy, and she was half 

voi.. r.xx. —NO. OCCLXXIX. 


persuaded so to do. The dream, 
jiow'cver, was right notwithstanding. 
In process of time, letters arrived an¬ 
nouncing the. death after a short illness 
of the Frenclqgcntlcnun, within the 
twenty-four hours in which the. vision 
appeared. Exit I)ream, with applause. 

1 adduce this individual instance, 
simply because it is the last T have 
heard, out of many that have come, 
before mo equally well attested. I 
should have observed, that my in¬ 
formant was the fellow-traveller him¬ 
self: he told me the story in presence 
of his wife, who religiously attested 
its accuracy. You will meet with 
similar stories, implicit ly believed., in 
every society you go into, varying lu 
their circumstances—a ghost being 
sometimes put in the place of a 
dream, and sometimes a vague but 
strong mental impression, a foreboding 
only. But tlie common point exists 
in all, that an intimation of t he death 
of an absent acquaintance has been 
in one or another way insinuated into 
the mind of his friend about the time 
the event really took place. Instances 
of this kind, it will be found, are far 
too numerous to permit one ofi-huml 
to conclude that they' have, ari&ifn 
from accident; that the connexion 
between the event and its anticipa¬ 
tion and foreshadowing has been 
merely coincidence. 

If you ask me how I would other¬ 
wise, explain these stories, I will 
frankly avow', that it appeal's to me 
neither impossible, nor absurdly im¬ 
probable, that the soul, or the nervous 
sy stem, as you like, of the dy ing man, 
should have, put itself into direct 
communication with the thoughts of 
his absent friend. 

Ah, all! the last touch of the \:nn- 
pyr tiieory again ! Yon were then 
a cry modest about your hobby, and 
prefended not to know him, and 
passed him off as my beast, and- now 
you daringly mount him yourself, and 
expect to be allowed to pace him be¬ 
fore us, in that easy and confident 
style, as if lie were some well-know n 

2 o 
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roadster of Stewart's, or 1’emar‘s, or 
llibbert’s, or Aboreromby’s. Now 
shall we shovlly see you thrown, or 
run away w ilh, or led by some will-o’- 
the-wisp into a bottomless slough. 

Well, that at all events will amuse 
you. 

But in the mean time did you w-'t 
hear of the AVynyerd ghost? A late 
Geneva! Wynyavd and the late Sir 
John Oolebrook, when young men, 
were serving in <'anada. (lie-day - 
it was daylight— Mr ’Wynyard and 
Mr Colcbrook both saw a liginv pies 
through the room in which thyr were 
sit)in;/, v. hicb Mr Vf vuvar.i recognised 
as a brother then faraway. One. of 
them walked to the door, and linked 
out upon the landing-place; but the 
.strum/ runs not there, ami a .servant, 
who was oil flic stairs, hnl seen no¬ 
body pa** out. In tine' Hu* news 
arrived, the! Mr Wynyard'a brother 
had dh'l about the time of the visit of 
the apparitori. Of this story, which 1 
had heat'd uarra*' 1 *, ! iuijuired the 
trnlh of two ni’-ba-y men. eidi e. 
(}(moral Wynyard. near celadon,- of 
the yhost-se- r of t!md name. Th.ey 
•told me i! was s > narrat'.'d !>;/ hhn. 
certainly, ami that ii had the implicit 
belief of tlie family. 

Another iiniiar, d.mbie-barreled 
’ghost story I : ’ientl'' he' aaffiii *d 
to me, end was ,••>» tv-d d 'ivLed on 
evidence .-.juai'y yond. 1 he\e heard 
of c’vernl ollur: bein'/ in exi-t- 
ene ( , 

Nova, if dii";' ,caries be true, to 
suppose the < wide mvo eoineideie'e-, 
or rat lew to belieie them to be a:, 
would be an immense ;tVob‘!i of cre¬ 
dulity . The eJianexs would lie mil¬ 
lions to one ."geiust two per-ons, 
neither of whom, before or after, et- 
perieired t cmmi ial ille donm becoming 
the subject of one, and smilingly the 
same illusion at the same moment - - 
the two hallucination-' coinciding in 
point of time with an event which 
they -erved, in the mind of one of the 
parties at least, to foreshadow. 1 pre¬ 
fer supposing that the event J u com¬ 
municated really had In do with, and 
was the common idea of the sensorial 
iHuaiou experienced by both parties, 

speak %uvaf ivelv, my dear A rehy— 
’infold, Jif/nratii c/y—I prefer to think, 
that the death of a human being 
throws a sort of gleam through the 


spiritual world, which may now and 
then touch some congenial object with 
sudden light, or even tiro, when they 
happen to he exactly in the proper 
posiiion; as the twin spires of a 
cathedral may be momentarily illumi¬ 
nated by some far-off flash, while the 
countless roots below lie in unbroken 
gloom. 

Pretty well, indeed! I think I hear 
yon Miy — Very easy, certainly ! But, 
perhaps, you will lie kind enough to 
give us a trilie more grounds for ad¬ 
mitting your hypothesis than you 
haw yet vouchsafed. Likewise a 
little explanation of what you exactly 
mean might he of use, if von seriously 
hope to reconcile us to this most pro¬ 
digious prance. 

1 shall be happy to give you every 
reason-ibte .“satisfaction. Then, in the 
first place. 1 propose to establish be- 
t Mid the possibility of doubt or oio. s- 
tioa. an.! ; 1 oneo, lied (he r ind of a 
living lo" mu being, in Ids' iM'diiiarv 
sfo'te. may cider into e-.aiimsinicali.-n 
with the mind of another human 
being. likewbC in hi- every-ih:y stale, 
(liroiigh some other ehainu I than fli.it 
of the - -. in their enderslo.’d ami 

ordinal' operation, and a^ it woii’d 
so. m. 1‘iiihi dinh h; and din rthf; i'o th"!, 
it InviK". ot o/'frinfinuU"*y iiegmiiig - 
cd wi'.h ail the (In ovr a (feet ions, I'oel- 
iug , volitionu history of tin* second 
mini. 

MeiT«ric!< Zsrhokl.c. 1 need hardly 
say, i-' one of (ho most eminent 
liter,;"o nco uow liiiug in Liwope ; 
Oil", i'.o, Im.'-.c life ho- not h»oll OX- 

elici; e!y occupied w ith tie* eulii\at ion 
of litters, (nit who, having been 
early engaged in public and onicial 
employments in Switzerland, the 
country of his adoption, lias been 
praclienllv trh’d and proved in sight, 
of tlie world, in which lie has -ilwav- 
borne a high .and unblemished cha¬ 
racter; one, finally, whose writings 
am! w hose life have happily concurred 
in winning for him general respect, 
esteem, and eonlidi nee. Then, in a. 
sort of autobiography which Zschokke 
published" a. few years back, (Sr/bsf- 
schaa, it is entitled—Seif-retrospect,) 
there, occurs the following passage, 
which 1 translate and give at length, 
from its lmivvefoous interest, from its 
unquestioned fidelity, from the com¬ 
plete and irresistible evidence it 
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affords that the phenomenon, oimn-dflliose fleeting v isions as a trick of the 


edited m the. last paragraph, occa¬ 
sionally turns up in men’s experience. 

“ 11" the reception of so many visit¬ 
ors was oceasionallv tronhlesome. it 
repaid itself occasionally, either by 
making me awpiaiutod with remark- 
aide personages, or by brin*jni*jf out a 
wonderful sort of seer-gift. which i 
railed my inward vision, and v. Iiieh 
lias always remained an enigma to 
me, l am almost afraid to say a 
word upon this .•aibjeci. not for fear o! 
the imputation ofbeiii:; superstition:', 
but lost I should encourage ih.d dis¬ 
position in others; and vet it forms a 
contribution to pgv chology. So to 
oonfess. 

■■It i-. eedtnowledy.l ill it the ju l ■■- 
m- 'd, which we form of ■drangr: - -'. 
nj on Jir-t. •■ i(, . ,, in; them. i- fiviuemly 
more neveci than that v> 5»b-li we 
adopt ujion a long;" - uroiv.iutlnur^ 
wit!* tlieni. 'i'lte firs* impresrio i, 
w hjrli, through an instinct of (he >o’d? 
'0tracts one towards, or repel- one 
from allot Iter, becomes after a time 
more dim, and is weakened, either 
through ids appearin'; oilier than e.t 
tir.-t, or through our b- in;* aee’.istomed 
to him. S'eopic spe.vk. too, in refer¬ 
ence lo s.ich eases, of invnhml iry 
sympathies and aversion «. an,, .dtae'i 
a special certainty to such in mifesta- 
tions in children, in whom I now lodge 
of lm.ukii.d by expei iimee i< wanting. 
Others again are incredulous, and 
attribute all to physiognomical skill. 

I bit of v.v self. 

11 Si has happ. ued io me occasion¬ 
ally. al (lie firs; meeting witli a total 
sfraus'er, uV-m 1 have been IHouiug 
"m silence to his <;onvers..:iou, that hi- 
past life ii]) to the present moment, 
with many minute ci.vnin.-lances, be¬ 
longing to one or other particular 
scene hi it, lias come aero.-s m<« like 
a. tlream, but distinctly, entirely in¬ 
voluntarily and unsought, occupying 
in duration a few minutes. I lurin'; 
this period, I am usually so completely 
plunged into the representation of the 
stranger’s life, that at last, 1 neither 
continue to see distinctly his fan*, on 
wliic.ii T was idly speculating, nor 
hear intelligently his voice, which at 
first I was using as a commentary on 
the test of his physiognomy. For a 
Jong time, 1 was disposed to consi^r 


fancy; the more so tlutt my dream- 
a isiou displayed to me the. dress and 
movements of the actors, the appear¬ 
ance of the room, the furniture and 
other accidents of the, scene. Till on 
one occasion, in a g unesoine mood, .1 
narrated to my family the secret 
history of a scmpslr.rs, who had Juki 
before ipiitied the room. I had never 
seen the person Irdbre. Nevertheless, 
the hearer.-' were astonished, afnl 
laughed, and would not bo persuaded 
but that I had a previous acquaintance 
wirii the former life of the person, in 
as much as what I had stated was 
perfectly true. I was not less asion- 
is'icd to Ibid that m\ dr: am-vision 
ngn <*d with redify. I Ih'-n gave more 
j attention to t! r subjem. and as ofteu 
ns propriety allowed of i(. I related to 
tho-e vv ho: e p t , i hid so passed 
be!. .ie me, the oibsp.nce of my dream- 
a i.*"on, lo o!»!,(in fr..,n them its con¬ 
tradiction or confirm ition. On every 
occasion its ,• mifirmation followed, 
not vs iilioiil .e-i ij"’inent on the part; 

of I’-'oso c, ho ;; \ <• it. 

l - beast of all could I m\ selfgiv c faith 
to those conjuring nie^s of my mind. 
Kvery timcfh.it L.difwffibed to any one 
my (iveam-'sisitufi fexpecting him, I 
ci i fide idly expected him lo answer, if 
was not so. A s. erel 1 brill always 
is -ie over me, when the list: ucr re- 
p'c’d. It happened as yon say,” or 
whdi. before he spoke, liis astonjsli- 
im id beiraved iliaf 1 was not wrong 
Ills!: ad of recording main instances, j 
will give one. v, iii; !i ;:i the tune mad# 
a strong impression man me: — 

‘■On a m lie!-da-,, (fair-dnv,) I 
wvut into (he town of Hb.hisl.u*, 
a: e nnjiauied by two ;, oimg foresters 
who are stiii alive. U was evening, 
iyidy tired with our valk, we went, 
into an i.iiicalled I'm Keb.-'ock. We 
took our supper with a numerous 
company at the public table, when it 
ha.ppe.nod that they made themselves 
merry over the pondiariries and sim¬ 
plicity of the Swiss; in common With 
the belief in mesmerism, Lavatev’s 
physiognomical system, and the like. 
One of my companions, w hose national 
pride was touched by their raillery, 
begged me. to make some reply, par¬ 
ticularly in answer to a young imin^if 
superior appearance, who sat opposite,. 
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ftitfl had indulged in unrestrainclPfc source of error, several times taken 
ridicule. It happened that the events pains to describe the most trivial cir- 
of this very person’s life had just pre- cumstances that the dream-vision has 


viously passed before my mind. I 
turned to him with the question, 
whether he would reply to me with 
truth and candour, if I narrated to 
him tho most secret passages of his 
history, he being as little known to 
me as I to him. That would, I sug¬ 
gested, go something beyond Lavater’s 
physiognomical skill. lie promised, 
if I told the truth, to admit it openly. 
Then I narrated the events which 
my dream-vision had furnished me 
with, and the table learned the his¬ 
tory of the young tradesman’s life, 
of his school years, his peccadilloes, 

' and finally of a little act of roguery 
committed by him on the strong-box 
of his employer. 1 described the 
uninhabited room, with its white 
walls, where, to the right of the brown 
door, there had stood upon the table 
the small black money-chest, \e. 
A dead silence reigned in the com¬ 
pany during this recital, which I broke 
in upon, only by occasionally asking 
whether I spoke the truth. The man, 
much struck, admitted the correctness 
of each circumstance— even, which T 
could not expect, of the last. Touched 

v with his frankness, I reached my 

* v hand to him across tin* table, and 

closed my narrative. lie asked my 
name, which J gave him. We sat 
up late in the night conversing. He 
may be alive j et. 

* *‘Now, 1 can W'ell imagine bow a 
lively imagination could picture, 
romance fashion, from the obvious 
character of a pelsuu, how he would 
act under given circumstances. But 
whence came to me the involuntary 
knowledge of accessory details, which 
were without any sort of interest, 
and respected people who for the 
most part were perfectly indifferent 
to me, with whom I neither had, nor 
wished to have, the slightest associa¬ 
tion V Or was it in each case mere 
coincidence?. Or had the listener, to 
whom I described liis history, each 
time other images in his mind than 
the accessory ones of my story, but, in 
surprise at the essential resemblance 
of my story to the truth, lost sight of 
tta jpoints of difference? Yet I have, 

consideration of this possible 


shown me. 

“Not another Avord about this 
strange seer-gift—which J can aver 
was of no use to me in a single in¬ 
stance, which manifested itself occa¬ 
sionally only, and quite indepen¬ 
dently of my volition, and often in 
relation to persons in whose history I 
took not the slightest interest. Nor 
am I the only one in possession of 
this faculty. Iu a journey av ith tAvo 
of my sons, I fell in with an old 
Tyrolese, ayIiu travelled about selling 
lemons and oranges, at the inn at 
Untcrhaucnstcin iu one of the Jura 
passes, lie lixed bis eyes for some 
time upon me, joined in our conversa¬ 
tion, observed that though I did not 
know him, he knew' me, and began to 
describe any acts and deeds to the no 
little amusement of the peasants, and 
astonishment of my children, Avhoinit 
interested to learn that another pos¬ 
sessed the same gift as their father 
IIoav the old lemon merchant acquired 
his know ledge, lieAvas not able to ex¬ 
plain to himself, or to me. But he 
seemed to attach great importance to 
his hidden a\ isdom.’’ 

It appears to me, mv dear Arjiy, 
that the remarkable statement which 
I have thus ]>nt before you, completely 
establishes that, in reference to the 
past, the mind occasionally receives 
know Iedee through other than the 
known and ordinary channels; and 
that the simplest and most natural 
interpretation of the facts narrated, is 
to suppose that, under special circum¬ 
stances, one mind can put itself into 
direct communication Avith another. 

And I think that these considera¬ 
tions give a front and plausibility to 
the hypothesis, that, in some eases 
of dreams and sensorial illusions, 
Avliich have turned out true and sig¬ 
nificant intimations of the death of 
absent persons, there may have been 
at the bottom of them a relation esta¬ 
blished betAvcen the minds or nervous 
systems of the distaut parlies. 

1 Avill noAv go a step further, and 
throw out the conjecture, that the 
mind may occasionally assert the power 
of penetrating into futurity, not 
through a shrewd calculation of what 
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is likely to como to pass, but by put¬ 
ting itself in relation with some other 
source of knowledge. 

For 1 think it cannot be doubted 
that there is something in the super¬ 
stition of second-sight, which formerly 
prevailed so extensively in Scotland, 
in the northen island-;, and Denmark. 
Every one has heard and read of this 
pretended gift. 1 have no evidence, 
I must confess, to oiler of its nudity 
beyond that which is accessible to 
every one. But I have hoard several 
instances told, which, if the testimony 
of sensible people may be taken in 
such marvellous matters as readily as 
on other subjects, evinced forvknou'- 
fethje. The thing foretold has gener¬ 
ally been death or personal misfortune. 
Sometimes tin 4 subject has been more 
trivial. A much-respected Scottish 
lady, not unknown in literature, told 
me very recently how a friend of her 
mother's, whom she well rcitiembered, 
had been compelled to believe in 
second-sight, through its manifesta¬ 
tion in one of her servants. She had 
a rook, who was a continual annoy¬ 
ance to her through herj possession 
of this gift. On one occasion, when 
the lady expected some friends, she 
learned, a short time before they were 
to arrive, that tin* culinary prepara¬ 
tions which she had ordered in their 
honour had not been made. Dpon 
her remonstrating with the offending 
cook, the latter simply but doggedly 
assured her that come tiny would not, 
that she knew it of a certainty ; and 
true enough they did not come. 
Some accident had occurred to prevent 
their visit. The same person fre- 
cjuently knew beforehand what her 
mistress’s plans would be, and was 
as inconvenient hi her kitchen 
as a calculating prodigy in a cAunt- 
ing-house. Tilings went perfectly 
right, but the manner was vexa¬ 
tions and irregular; so lier mistress 
Bent her away. This anecdote 
would appear less puerile to you, if 1 
might venture to name the lady who 
told it to me, and who believed it. 
But, as I said before, I <lo not build, 
in this branch of the question, upon 
any special evidence that I have to 
adduce. J rely upon the mass of 
good, bad, and indifferent proof there 
is- already before the world, of the 
reality of second-sight. 1 have,*of 


course, not the least doubt that more 
lhan half of those who have laid 
claim to the faculty', were not pos¬ 
sessed of it. T have further no doubt 
that those who occasionally really 
manifested if, oflcn deceived them¬ 
selves, and confounded casual impres¬ 
sions with real intimations ; and that 
they were nuisances . to themselves 
and to their friends, through being 
constantly on flic loyk-out for, and 
conveying warnings and forebodings ; 
and that the power uliich they 
possessed, was probably never useful 
in a single instance, either lo them¬ 
selves or others — those only having 
gained by the superstition, who wore 
mere rogues and impostors, and turned 
their pretended gift to purposes of 
deception. 

J shall now proceed to inquire how 
il is conceivable that the mind or 
soul, its usual channels of communi¬ 
cation with external objects, the 
senses namely, being suspended and 
unemployed, may enter into direct 
relation with other minds. 

There is a school of physiological 
materialists, who hold that the mind 
is but tin* brain in action ; in other 
words, that il is the office of the brain 
to produce thought and feeling. I 
must begin by combating this error. 

What is meant by one substance 
producing another V A metal is pro¬ 
duced from an ore; alcohol is produced 
from saccharine mat ter; the bones and 
sinews of an animal are produced 
from its food. Production, in the 
only intelligible sense of the word, 
means the conversion of one substance 
into another, weight for weight, 
agreeably with, or under mechanical, 
chemical, and vital laws. But to 
suppose that in order to produce con¬ 
sciousness, the brain is converted, 
weight for n eight, into thought and 
feeling, is absurd. 

But what, then, is the true relation 
between consciousness and the. living 
brain, in connexion with which it ia 
manifested V 

To elucidate the question, let us 
con,-rider the parallel relation of other 
imponderable forces to matter. Take, 
for instance, electricity. A galvanic 
buttery is set in action. Chemical 
decomposition is in progress; one or 
more new compounds arc produced; 
the quantitative differences arc ^exactly 
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accounted for. l»ut there is .some¬ 
thin further to be observed. The 
chemical action lias disturbed Ihe, 
omnipresent force, of electricity, 
and a vigorous electric current is in 
motion. 

The principle of consciousness is 
another imponderable force which 
pervades the universe. The brain 
and nerves are. framed of such nu ae¬ 
rials and in such nvr.ing'Mm ills, that 
the, chemical changes constantly in 
progress under the control of Mie, 
determine in them currents of thought 
and feeling. 

We must be satisfied with having 
got thus far by help of .the analogs, 
mar try to push it further; for beyopd 
tlie fact of both being imponderable 
forces, electricity and coii&rioiisncs. 
have nothing in common. They are 
otherwise violently unlike ; orrc~>emfile 
each other as little as a, tooth-pick 
and a lieadacli. Their further rela¬ 
tions to the material arrangements 
through which they may lie excited 
or disturbed, are subjects of separate 
and dissimilar studies, and resolvable 
into laws which have no nilhiity, ami 
admit of no comparison. 

But upon the step which we have 
gained, it stands to reason, that tbs 
individual consciousness or mind, ha¬ 
bitually energizing in and through a 
given living brain, may, for anythin;* 
wo know to the. contrary, and very 
Conceivably, be drawn, under circum¬ 
stances favourable to the event, into 
direct communication with conscious¬ 
ness,'individualised or (Utilised el.- e- 
where. 

Accordingly, there is no iutrinsie 
absurdity in supposing that Zschokke"-* 
mind was occasionally thrown into 
direct relation vvilli Ihat, of a chance 
visitor through favourable influences ; 
that the soul of A mod l*anle, as he 
lay iu his grave alive, in the so-called 
vmnpyr-state, may have drawn 
into communion the minds of other 
persons, who w§r<s thereupon tin* 
subjects of i^enserial illusions of which 
lie, was the xfienic : — that tin* mind of 
Joan of Arc may by possibility lime 
been placed in relation with a higher 
mind, which foreknew her destiny, 
and in a parallel manner displayed it 
to her. 

Individual facts may be disputed 
or attributed to mere, coincidence, bat 


as soon as their number ami .singu¬ 
larity and authentication take them 
out of that category, the explanation 
offered above cannot be. put aside as 
prima Jiin'c absurd. Like other first 
hypotheses, indeed, it wiil, if moivotl 
for a time, have ultimately to make 
wav for a eorreeter notion. Still if, 
vv iff hav e helped to load to truth, i 
am quite imlitierem to its fate. But 
1 am not iudifcicut to the reel ptiou 
the tacts themselves limy meet with, 
which 1 have adduced it to explain. 
Ii is true that nothing can be more 
trivial and Useless than the character 
in vvhieii they present themselves. 
Bisrounec ted objectless outbreaks, 
they seem, of some obscure power, 
they may lie compared to the attrac¬ 
tion of light bodies bv amber after 
flirt ion, and are as yet as unmeaning 

and valueless m were (lie first iudh'U- 
iinns of the electric lorn*. Therefore, 
doubtless, 1 are they so commonly dis- 
regauled. 

It is not indeed unlikely that, on 
looking closer, a number of other 
incidents, turning up on trilling or 
important occasions, may be found to 
depend on the same cai.-e with those 
we have been considering— things 
that seem tor a moment odd ami un¬ 
accountable, something more than 
coincidences, and are then forgotten. 
The simultaneous suggestions of the 
same idea to two persons iu conver¬ 
sation. the spread of panic - fears, 
sympathy in general, the attraction 
or repulsion felt on first, acquaintance, 
the intuitive knowledge of mankind 
which some possess, the universal 
fas*, illation exercised by others, may 
be, found, perhaps, ill part to hinge on 
the same, principle with Zschokke’s 
seer-gift. 

Afnong the odd incidents which 
tins train of refection brings to my 
mind, (which you are at liberty to ex¬ 
plain in the. was you like best.) I am 
templed to select and mention two 
that were communicated to me by 
Admiral the Honourable G. DuikIhk, 
then a howl of the Admiralty, anti in 
constant communication with his col¬ 
league, Sir Thomas Hardy, from 
whom lo* received thorn. They wore 
mentioned as anecdotes of Lord Nel¬ 
son, to show his instinctive judgment 
of men. They both go further. 

AVhcn Lord Kelson was preparing 
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to follow (lie French fleet to the West 
Judies, Captain Hardy was present 
as ho gave directions to tin* comman¬ 
der of a frigate to make sail with all 
speed,—to proceed to certain points, 
where, he was likely to see the, French, 
—having ijeen the French, to go to 
a certain harbour, and there, wail 
Lord Nelson’s coming. After the 
commander had left the cabin, Nelson 
said to llardy, “ Hew ill go to the West 
Indies, be, will see the French, he will 
go to the harbour l have dim*fed, but 
he will not wait for me. lie will 
return to England.” ile did so. 
Shortly before, tin*, battle of Trafalgar, 
an English frigate* was in advance of 
the fleet looking out for. the enemy ; 
her place in the oiling was hardly 
discernible. Captain Hardy was 
with Nelson on tin* quarter-deck of 
the Victory. Without any tiling to 
lead lo it, Nelson said, ‘‘The Celeste ” 
(or whatever the frigate's inline may 
have been) — “the Celeste sees the 
French.” Hardy had nothing lo say- 
on the mailer. “ She sees the French ; 
she’ll tire a gun.” Within a little, the 
boom of the gun was heard. 

Socrates, ii is well known, had sin¬ 
gular intimations, which lie attributed 
to a familiar or demon. One duy 
being with tin* aruiv, he tried to per- 


V.—THANOI; AND 

• 

DrXi: Aiiom,—The subjects which 
remain to complete onr brief corre¬ 
spondence, are Religious Delusions, 
the Possessed, ami Witchcraft. 

In order that I may set these fully 
and distinctly before you, it neces¬ 
sary that you should know what is 
meant by Trance. 

You have already had partial 
glimpses of this comprehensive phe¬ 
nomenon. Arnod l’aole was in a 
trance, in his grave in the church¬ 
yard of Mcduegua : Timarclms was 
in a trance in the cave, of Tmphonius. 

Hut we must go still further back. 
To conceive, properly the nature of 
trance, it is necessary to form clear 
ideas of the state of the mind in or¬ 
dinary sleeping and w aking. 

During our ordinary waking state, 
we are conscious of an uninterrupted 
iluw of thought, which we may ob- 


suade an officer, who was going across 
the country, to take a dilVerem route 
to that wi'iieh he intended; -‘Ifyou 
take that,” he said, “ you vviil be, met 
and slain.” The ollicer, neglecting 
Ids advice, was killed, as Socrates 
had forewarned him. 

Timarchus, who was curious on the 
subject of the demon of Socrates, went 
to the cave of Trophouius. to learn 
of the oracle about it. There, having 
for a short time inhaled the mephitic 
vapour, he felt as if he had received 
u sudden blow*on the head, and sank 
down insensible. Then his head ap¬ 
peared to him to open ami to give 
is-'ne to his soul into the other world ; 
and an imaginary being seemed to 
inform him liuir, “the part of thesoul 
engaged in. the body, eutraiunieiled 
in its organisation, is the soul as ordi¬ 
narily understood ; but that there is 
another part or province of the soul, 
which is the demon. 'Phis has a cer¬ 
tain control over the bodily soul, and 
among 'other offices constitutes con¬ 
science. in three months,” the vision 
added, “you will know more of this.” 
At the end of three mouths Timarchus 
died. 

Again adieu. Yours, Ac., 

Mac Dayi’s. 


i 

Si.KBl’VVAl.KIM.. 

serve to be modifiofi'by three influ¬ 
ences—the first, suggestions of our 
experience and reflections, impulses 
of our natural and sfbquircd character; 
the second, pie,scut impressions on our 
senses; the third, voluntary cxertio i 
of the attention to detain one class of 
ideas in preference to others. 

Further, we habitually perceive 
things around it-, by or, through 
sensation. 15ut oil some, and for 
the most part, trivial occasions, w;e 

seem endowed with another sort of 
perception, which i*; : eitUer direct, or 
depeudeut on new inodes# sensation. 

Again, the balance, of the mental 
machinery may be overthrown. The 
.suggestions of the imagination may 
become sensorial illusions : the judg¬ 
ment. may be the subject of parallel 
hallucinations; the feelings may bo 
pen erted; our ideas may lose con- 
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nexion and colicroncc; and intelli¬ 
gence may sink into fatuity. , 

So ranch for onr waking state. 

During sleep, there are no adequate 
reasons for doubting that the flow of 
our ideas continues as uninterrupted 
as in a waking state. Jt is true, that 
some persons assert that they never 
dream; and others that they dream oc¬ 
casionally oilly. lint there is a third 
class, to which T myself belong, who 
continually dream, and who always, 
on waking, distinctly discern the fu¬ 
gitive rearguard of their last sleep- 
thoughts. The simplest view of 
those diversified instances, is to sup¬ 
pose that all persons iji sleep are rtl- ■ 
ways dreaming, and that the spaces 
seemingly vacant of dreams, are only 
gaps in the memory ; that all persons 
asleep always dream, but that all 
persons do not always remember their 
dreams. 

The suggestive influences that mod¬ 
ify the current of ideas in sleep, are 
not so numerous as those in operation 
in our waking state. 

The principal, indeed in general the 
exclusive, impulse to our dreaming 
thoughts is our past experience and ! 
existing character, from and in obe¬ 
dience to which, imagination moulds 
onr dreams. 

Not that sensation is suspended in 
sleep. On the contrary, it appears to 
have its usual acuteness; and impres¬ 
sions made upon our senses—t Im* feel¬ 
ings produced by'an uneasy posture, 
for instance, or the introduction of 
sudden light into tjhe room, or a loud 
and unusual noise, or even whisper¬ 
ings in the ear—Hill give anew’ and 
corresponding direction to the dream¬ 
ing thoughts. Sensation is only com¬ 
monly not called into play in sleep: 
we shut our eyes ; we even close the 
pupils; we cover up our ears ; court 
darknesyutnd <jny?£; knowing that the 
more wcNsxcliulc sensible impressions 
i the better we shall sleep. 

* ‘ But the great,,difference between 
peeping and wfug, that which in- 
*■ deed cons^itdf^the essence of the 
former state, psychically considered, is 
the suspension of the attention—all 
the leading phenomena of sleep are 
directly traceable to this cause: for 
example— 

fn,sleep we cense to support‘onr- 
. selves, and fall, if w r o were previously 


standing or»sitting. That is, we cease 
to attend to the maintenance of our 
equilibrium. We forget the majority 
of our dreams : attention is the soul 
of recollection. 

Our dreams are often nonsense, or 
involve absurdities or idea# which we 
know to be false. The check of the 
attention is absent. 

Our ideas whirl with unwonted 
rapidity in our dreams ; the fly-wheel 
of the attention has been taken oft'. 

\jfhen we are being overcome with 
sleep, we are conscious of not being 
able to lix our attention. 

When we would encourage sleep, 
we endeavour to a\oid thoughts which 
would arouse the attention. 

Though the sensibility of our or¬ 
gans is really umliniinLshed, it seems 
to be lowered in sleep, because then 
no attention is given to common sen¬ 
sation. 

Sleep, however, it should be added, 
may be either profound, or light, or 
imperfect; in the two latter eases, the 
attention seems to be less completely 
suspended. 

So, in sleep,.it is the attention alone 
that really sleeps; the rest of the 
mental powers and impulses are on 
the contrary in motion, but free and 
unchecked, obtaining their refresh¬ 
ment and renovation from gambol¬ 
ling about and stretching themselves. 
The inspector only slumbers; or, to 
use a closer figure, he retires to a 
sulgcient distance from them, not to 
be disturbed by any common noise 
they may make; any great disturb¬ 
ance calls him hack directly; likewise, 
he sits with his watch in his hand, 
having a turn for*notiiig the flight of 
time. 

In contrast with the above concep¬ 
tion of the. states of sleeping and 
waking, the alternations of which com¬ 
pose our ordinary being, I have now 
to hold up another conception, resem¬ 
bling the first, of which it is the 
double,—but vaguer, more shadowy, 
of larger and gigantic proportions, 
from its novelty astonishing, like the 
mocking spectre of the JI art/.; which 
is yet but your own shadow cast by 
the level .sunbeams on the morning 
mist. 

All the phenomena embodied in 
tins conception, I propose to denomi¬ 
nate Trance. But let me premise that 
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all do not belong to everf Instance of 
trance. If I undertook to specify the 
external appearances of the human 
species, I must enunciate among other 
things, as colours of the skin, white, 
yellow, brown, black ; as qualities of 
the hair, that it is flowing, soft, lanky, 
harsh, frizzled, woolly ; but I should, 
not mean that every human being 
presented all these features. 

Then, as our ordinary being presents 
an alternation of sleeping and waking, 
so does trance-existence. There is a 
trance-sleep and a trance-waking to 
correspond with ordinary sleep and 
ordinary waking. 

As natural sleep has different de¬ 
grees of profoundness, so has trance 
sleep. They present a latitude so 
extensive, that it is convenient and 
allowable to lay down three different 
degrees or states of trance-sleep. 

Then, of trance-sleep first, and of 
its three degrees. 

The deepest grade of trance-sleep 
extinguishes all the ordinary signs of 
animation. It forms the condition 
in which many are buried alive. Jt 
is the so-calledvampyr stale in the 
vampyr superstition. [See Letter II. 
of this series.] 

The middle grade presents the, ap¬ 
pearance of profound unconsciousness; 
but a gentle breathing and the circu¬ 
lation are distinguishable. The body 
is flexible, relaxed, perfectly impas¬ 
sive to ordinary stimuli. The pupils 
of the eyes are not contracted, but yet 
are fixed. This state is witnessed oe- 
casionally in hysteria, after violent 
fits of hysteric excitement. 

In the ligldcst degree of trancc- 
sleep, the person can sustain itself 
sitting; the pupils are in the same 
state as above, or natural; the appa¬ 
rent unconsciousness profound. 

Two features characterise trance- 
sleep in all its grades. One, an insen¬ 
sibility to all common stimulants, 
•liowc\ or violently applied; the other, 
an inward flow of ideas, a dream or 
vision. It is as well to provide all 
words with a precise meaning. The 
term vision had better be restricted to 
mean a dream during trance-sleep. 

The behaviour of Graudo, who had 
been buried in the vampyr state, when 
they were clumsily cutting his head 
off, makes no exception to the first of 
the above positions, fie had then 


just emerged out of his (ranee-sleep, - 
either through the lapse of time, or 
from the admission of fresh air, or 
what not. 

It will not be doubted that the 
mind may have visions irt all the 
grades of trance-sleep, if it can be 
proved ca]>able of them in the deepest; 
therefore, one example will suffice for 
all three cases. 

lienry Kngelbreeht, as we learn in a 
pamphlet published by himself in the 
year Hi;!!), after a most ascetic life, 
during which lie had experienced sen¬ 
sorial illusions, was thrown for a brief 
period into the deepest form ol‘trance- 
sleep, which event lie thus describes:— 

In the year 102:3, exhausted by in¬ 
tense, mental excitement of a religions 
kind, and by abstinence from food, 
after hearing a sermon which strongly 
affected him, ho felt as if he could 
combat no more, so he gave in and 
took to his bed. There lie lay a week 
without tasting any thing but the 
bread and wine, of the Micramcut. 
On the eighth day, he thought lie fell 
into the death-struggle ; death seemed 
to invade him from below upwards; his 
body became rigid; his hands and feet 
insensible - ; his tongue and lips inca¬ 
pable of motion : gradually bis sight 
failed him, but he still heard the la¬ 
ments and consultations of those 
around him. This gradual demise 
lasted from mid-day till eleven at 
night, when he heard the watchmen; 
then he lost consciousness of outward 
impressions. lint an elaborate vision 
of immense detail began ; the theme 
of which was, that lie was first carried 
(low'll to hell, and looked into the place 
of torment; from thence, quicker thar 
an arrow, was lie borne to paradise. 
In these abodes of suffering and hap¬ 
piness, lie saw and heaid and smelt 
things unspeakable. These .scenes, 
though long in apprehension, were 
short in time, for he, came enough to 
himself by twelve o’clock, again to hear 
the watchmen. It him another 
twelve hours to come'fOuitift entirely. 
His hearing was first restored; then 
liis sight, feeling, and motion followed; 
as soon as lie could move his limbs, 
he rose. 1 Ie felt himself stronger thau 
before the trance. 

’France-waking presents a great 
variety of phases ; but it is sufficient 
• for a general outline of the subject to ^ 
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make or specify but two grades— 
half-waking anil full-waking. 

In trance bull-waking, tins person 
rises, moves aboul uitb facility, will 
converse even, blit is almost wholly 
occupied with a dream, which lie may 
be said to act, and his perceptions 
and apprehensions are with ditlieulty 
drawn to any thing old of the circle 
of that, dream. 

In trance full-waking, the person 
is completely nine to all or most of 
the things passing around him, and 
would not be known by a stranger to 
be otherwise than ordinarily awake. 

I propose to occupy the latter half 
of 1 his letter with details of eases ex¬ 
emplifying these two stales. Those 
which I shall select, will lie instances 
either of somnambulism, double con¬ 
sciousness, nr catalepsy, the popular 
phenomena of which 1 take this occa¬ 
sion of displaying. By those details 
the following features will be proved 
to belong to Lranee-wuking. 

1. Common feeling, taste, and smell, 
ai'e generally suspended in trance- 
waking. In trance half-waking, sight 
is equally suspended. In (ranee full- 
waking, every shade of modified sen¬ 
sibility up to perfect possession of, 
sensation, presents itself in different- 
cases, and sometime'! in successive 
periods of the same cases. 

2. The general diminution yr sus¬ 
pension of sensation is, as it were, 
made np for, either by an intense 
acuteness of partial sensation, often 
developed in an unaccustomed organ, 
or by some new mode of perception. 

3. The memory and circle of ideas 
are curiously circumscribed. 

4. To make up for this, some of 
the powers ol’ the mind acquire con¬ 
centration and temporary increase of 
force, and occasionally new powers of 
apprehension appear to be developed. 

5. Spasms of the muscles, generally 
tonic or maintained spasms, but some¬ 
times having the character of convul¬ 
sive struggles,,..^; occasionally mani¬ 
fested in trance'. And they may bear 
either of' two relations to it. They 
may occur simultaneously with lmncc- 
waking, or alternately with it, and 
occupying the patient’s frame In the 
intervals of trance. 

In the ordinary course of things, 
trance-sleep precedes trance-nuking, 
and follows it. So that some have 


described tfaucc-waking as waking 
in trance. Trance-sleep may come 
on during ordinary sleep, or during 
ordinary waking. By use the intro¬ 
ductory and terminal states of 
trance-sleep become abridged: and 
sometimes, if either exist, it, is so brief, 
that the transition to and from trance- 
waking out, ol‘ and into ordinary wak¬ 
ing, appears immediate. 

Now to illustrate the phenomena of 
trance half-waking, by describing 
somnambulism. 

A curious fare somnambulism has 
had. When other forms of trance 
; have been exalted into mystical phe¬ 
nomena ami iigure in history, som¬ 
nambulism has had no superstitious 
altars raised to her—has had no 
fear-worship—has at the highest been 
promoted to figure in an opera. Of 
a quiet anil homely nature, she has 
moved about the home, not like a 
visiting "demon, but as a maid of all 
work. To the public, the phenomenon 
has presented no more interest than 
a soap-bubble or the fall of an apple. 

Sommiiubulism is a form of half- 
waking trance, which usually comes 
on during the niglu, and in ordinary 
sleep. When it occurs in tire day¬ 
time, the attack of trance is still ordi¬ 
narily preceded by a short period of 
common sleep. 

The somnambulist then, half wak¬ 
ing in trance, is disposed to rise and 
move about. Sometimes his object 
seems a mere excursion, and then it. is 
remarked that he shows a disposition 
to ascend heights. So he climbs, per¬ 
haps, to the roof of tin* house, and 
makes his way along it with agility 
and certainty: sometimes lie is ob¬ 
served, where the tiles are loose, to 
try if they are secure before lie ad¬ 
vances. (icuerully these feats are 
performed in safety. But occasionally, 
a somnambulist has missed his foot¬ 
ing* fallen, and perished. 1 lis greatest 
danger is from ill-judged attempts to 
wake and warn him of his perilous si¬ 
tuation. Luckily, it isuoteasy to wake 
him. He theu returns, goes to bed, 
sleeps, and the next morning has no 
recollection of what he has done. In 
other cases, the somnambulist, on 
rising from his bed, betakes himself to 
his customary occupations, either to 
some handiwork, or to composition, or 
what not. * 
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These firc^o points are easily vm- 
fia!sit*. respiUp^ig his condition. lie 
is in a dream, which lie, as it were, 
sifts after .his thoughts ; occasionally 
lie remembers on the following day 
some of the incidents of the. night be¬ 
fore, as part of si dream. 

lint, his common sensibility to ordi¬ 
nary impressions is suspended: he 
does not feel; his eyes are either shut, 
or open and fixed ; lie does not see ; 
he does not observe light, and works 
as well with as without it ; he lias not 
taste or smell : the loudest noise, 
makes no impression on him. 

In the mem time, to aeeompiish the 
feats he perforins, the most accurate 
/hi ec/tlio/i of sensible objects is re¬ 
quired. Of w hat nature is that of 
which he so marvellously evinces the 
possession V Von may adopt the sim¬ 
ple hypothesis,— that Use mind, being 
disengaged from its ordinary relations 
to the senses, does without them, and 
perceives things directly. Or you 
may suppose, if von prefer it, that 
the mind stillcnrp'ovssensation, using 
only impressions that in ordinary' _ 
waking are not consciously attended 
to, for its more wonderful feats; and 
otherwise common sensation, which, 
howewT generally suspended, may 
be awakened by the dreaming atten¬ 
tion to its objects. 

The lull owing ease of somnambu¬ 
lism, in which the seizure supervened, 
in a girl affected with SI Vitus's dance, 
and combined itself with that disorder, 
is given by Lord Monboddo:— 

The patient, about sixteen years of 
age, used to be commonly taken in 
the. morning a few hours after rising. 
This approach of the seizure was an¬ 
nounced by a sense, of weight in the 
head, a drowsiness, which quickly 
terminated in sleep, in which her eves 
rvere fast shut. Slit* described a feel¬ 
ing beginning in thedeet, creeping 
like a gradual chill higher and higher, 
till it reached the, heart, when con¬ 
sciousness or recollection left her. 
Being in this stab*, she sprang from 
her seat about tin* room, over tallies 
and chairs, with the astonishing agility 
belonging to St Vitus’s dance. Then, 
if she succeeded in getting out of the 
house, she ran at a pace with which 
her elder brother ctudtl hardly keep 
np, to a particular spot in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, taking the direotest but the 


roughest, path. If she could not 
manage otherwise, she got over the 
garden-wall with surprising rfipidily 
and precision of movement. Hoi'wye* 
wire all the time fast, closed. Tin? 
impulse to visit this spot she was often 
Coliseums of during the approach of 
tin; paroxysm, and, afterwards, she 
■sometimes thought she lead dreamed 
of going thither. Towards the termi¬ 
nation of her indisposition,she dream¬ 
ed find the wafer of a neighbouring 
spring, would do her good, and she 
drank much of it. Onetime they tried 
to cheat her by gi\ing her water from 
.another spring, but she immediately 
defeeb'd the deference. Tow art Is the. 
end. she foretold that she would have 
three paroxysms more, and then be 
w ell— and so it proved. 

Tin* following case is from a coin* 
mimiealiim by i\I. I*igat<j, published 
in the July Number of the ./ovnii'f 
f'biei/elojii'ilii/iir. of the year Iflii*. 
The subject was a servant of the 
name of Xegretti, in the household of 
tile Marquis Sale. 

in the (*M*niiig, Xegretti would seal, 
himself in a chair in the anteroom, 
when lie commonly fell asleep, and 
would sleep quietly for a quarter of 
an hour, lie then righted himself in 
his chair, so as to sit up. [Tin's was 
the liniment of transition from yrdi- 
nnvy sleep into trance.] Then l»e sat 
•some time without motion, ns if’he 
saw something. Then he. rose, .and 
walked about thi* room. On one oc¬ 
casion, he drew out his snuff-box and 
would have taken a pinch, but there 
was little in it : whereupon he w alked 
up to an empt y chair, and addressing 
by name a cavalier whom he supposed 
to be sitting ill it, asked him for a 
pinch. One «f those who w ere w r atell¬ 
ing tin* scene, here held towards him 
an open box, from which he took 
snide. Afterward* lie fell into the pos¬ 
ture, of a person who listens; he 
seemed to think that he heard an or¬ 
der, and thereupon hastened with a 
wax-candle in ids hand, to a spot 
where a light usually' stood. As soon 
as he imagined that he had lit the 
candle, he walked with it in the pro¬ 
per manner, through the salh\ down 
the steps, turning and waiting from 
time to time, as if he had been lighting 
some one down. Arrived at the 
|door, he placed himself sideways, so 
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■"'..as to let the imaginary persons pass, 

» v and 4 lie bowed as he let them out. 

., Jlc then extinguished the light, re- 
^turned up the stairs, and sat himself 
; r d6wO again in his place, to play the 
• &amc farce over again once or twice , 
the same evening. When in this con-/ 
edition, he would lay the tablecloth, 
place the chairs, which he sometimes 
brought from a distant room, and 
, opening and shutting the doOrs as he 
went, with exactness; would take de¬ 
canters' from % tbe beauffet , till them 
with water at the spring,; put them 
on a waiter, and so on. All the ob¬ 
jects that were concerned-in these oper¬ 
ations^ lie distinguished where they 
were before him with the sannfpreci- 
sion and certainty as if lie had been in 
the full use of liis senses. Otherwise 
he seemed to observe nothing—so, on 
one oceasiop, in passing a table, he 
upset a waiter with two decanters 
upon it, which fell and broke, without 
exciting his attention. 'Hie dominant 
idea bad entire possession ‘of him. 
lie would prepare a salad with cor¬ 
rectness, and sit down and cat it. 
Then, if they changed it., the trick 
passed without, his notice. In this 
manuer he would go on eating cabbage, 
•or even pieces of cake, seemingly with¬ 
out observing the difference. The 
.taste he enjoyed was .imaginary; the 
sense was shut. On another occasion, 
when be asked for wine, they gave him 
leader, which he drank for w ine, and 
remarked that his stomach felt the 
better for ir. On a .fellow-servant 
touching his legs with a stick, thp idea 
arose in his mind that it was a ? do#, 
and lie scolded to <Mvc it away; but 
the servant continuing his game, No- < 
gretti took a whip to beat the dog. 
The servant drew off, when Negretti' 
began whistling and coaxing to get 1 , 
the dog near him; so they threw a 
mnif against bis legs, which lie bela¬ 
boured soundly. '-V 

M. Pigatti watched these proceed-, 
ings with great attention, and con -1 
,vincod liimself by many trials that ' 
Negretti did not use Ids senses. The* 
suspension of taste was shown by his 
not distinguishing between salad and 
-cake. lie (lid not hear the loudest 
sound, when it lay out, of the circle of 


to be aware of it. 116 seemed to 
feel nothing when they inserted a 
feather into his nostrils: The ordi- 
nary sensibility of his organs seemed 
wwUlrawn. 

c - Altogether, the most interesting 
Case of somnambulism on record, is 
that of a young ecclesiastic, the nar¬ 
rative Of which, from the immediate 
communication of an Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, is given under the head 
of somnambulism in the French En¬ 
cyclopaedia. 

This young ecclesiastic, when tho 
archbishop was at the same seminary, 
used to rise every night, and writo 
out either sermons or pieces of music. 
To study his condition, the archbishop 
betook, himself several nights conse¬ 
cutively to the chamber of the young 
man, where he made the following 
observations. 

The young man used to rise, to take 
paper, 'and to write. Before he wrote 
music lie would take a stick and rule 
the lines with it. He wrote the notes, 
together with the words corresponding 
with them, with perfect correctness. 
Or, when lie had written the words' 
too wide, he altered them. The notes 
that were to bo black, he tilled in after 
he had written the Whole. After 
completing a sermon, he read it aloud 
from beginning to end. Jf any pas¬ 
sage displeased him, he erased it, and 
wrote the amended passage correctly 
over tin* other; on one occasion he 
had to substitute the word “ adorable" 
for “ divth but he did not omit to 
alter the prevcSHug u ce" into u cet," by 
adding the letter “ <'•' with exact pre¬ 
cision to the. word first written. To 
S ascertain whether he used his fltfes, 
the archbishop interposed a shew of 
pasteboard between the writing and 
lbs face. lie took not the least notice, 
but-wont on writing as before. The 
limitation of his perceptions to what 
he was thinking about was very 
curious. A bit of aniseed cake, that 
he had sought for, lie eat approvingly; 
but when,on another occasion, apiece 
of the same cake was put in his 
month, he spit it out without observa¬ 
tion. The following instance of the 
dependence of Ins perceptions upon, 
or rather their subordination to, his 


his dreaming ideas. If a light was preconceived ideas is truly wonderful, 
hold close to his eyes, near enough tq It is to be observed that he always 
^ingc'Jus eyebrows, he did uotjippcartf knew when.his pen had ink ill it. 
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Likewise, if they adroitly changed his 
papers, when ho was writing, lie know 
it, if the sheet substituted was of a 
different size from the former, and he 
appeared embarrassed in that case. 
But if the fresh sheet of paper, which 
was substituted for that written on, 
was exactly of the same size with the 
former, he appeared not to bo aware 
of the change. And he would continue 
to read off Ins composition from the 
blank sheet of paper, as fluently as 
when the manuscript itself lay before 
him; nay, more, he would continue 
his corrections, and introduce the 
amended passage, writing it upon ex¬ 
actly the place on the blank sheet 
which it would have occupied on tlio 
written page. 

The form of trance which has been 
thus exemplified may be therefore 
well called half-waking, inasmuch as 
the performer, whate\cr his'powers * 
of perception may be in respect to 
the object he is thinking of, is never¬ 
theless lost in a dream, and blind and 
deaf to every thing without its scope. 

The following ease may serve as a 
suitable transitionto instances of full¬ 
waking in trance. The subject of it 
alternated evidently between that 
state and half-waking. Or she could 
be at once roused from the latter into 
the former by the conversation of her 
friends. The case, is recorded in the 
Acta Vratisl. aim. 1722, Feb. class 
iv., art. 2. 

A girl seventeen years ef age was 
used to fall into a kind of sleep in the 
afternoon, in which it was supposed, 
from her expression of countenance 
and her gestures, that she was engaged, 
in dreams which interested her. After 
some days, she began to speak when 
in this state. Then, if those present 
addressed remarks to lier, she replied 
very sensibly; but then fell back into 
her dream-discourse, which turned 
principally upon religious and moral 
topics, and was directed to warn her 
friends how a female should live, 
Christianly, well-governed, and so as 
to incur no reproach. When she sang, 
which often happeued, she heard her¬ 
self accompanied by an imaginary 
violin or piano, and would take up 
and continue the accompaniment upon 
an instrument herself. She sewed, 
did knitting, and the like. But on 
the other hand, she imagined on one 


occasion that she wrote a letter upon ’ 
a napkin; which she folded with the ' 
intention of sending it to the post, '■* 
Upon waking, she had not the least l 
recollection of her dreams, or of what 
she had been doing. After a few, 
months she recovered. 

I come now to the exemplification * „ 
Of full-waking in trance, as it is very 
perfectly manifested in the eases 
which have been termed douldqr 
consciousness. These are in their prin¬ 
ciple very simple; but it is not easy 
in a few words to convey a distinct 
idea of the condition of the patient. 
The case consists of a scrips of fils of 
trance, in which the stop from ordi¬ 
nary waking to full trance-waking is 
sudden and immediate, or nearly so, 
and either was so originally, or 
through use has become so. Gene¬ 
rally for some hours on each day, oc¬ 
casionally for days together, the 
patient continues in the state of 
trance; then suddenly reverts to that 
of ordinary waking. In the perfectest 
instances of doubly consciousness* 
there is nothing in the bearing or be- 
lumourof the entranced person which 
would lead a stranger to suppose her 
(for it is an affection far commoner in 
young women than in boys or Bjen)- 
to be other than ordinarily awaked. * 
But her friends observe that she does 
every thing with more spirit and bet¬ 
tor—sings better, plays better, li$is 
more readiness, moves even more 
gracefully, than in her natural state. 
JSlie lias an innocent boldness and dis¬ 
regard of little conventionalisms, 

• which imparts a peculiar charm to her 
behaviour. In the mean time, she 
has two complete existences separate 
.! and apart, which alternate but never 
mingle. On the day of her first lit, 

' her life split into a double series of 
thoughts and recollections. She rc- 
mepbers in her ordinary state nothing 
of ncr trance existence. In _4gr„, 
trances, she reriffimbers nothing of 
the intervening hours of ordinary 
waking. Ilev recollections of what 
felic had experienced or learned before 
the fits began is singularly capricious, 
differing extraordinarily in its extent 
in different cases. In general, the 
positive recollection of prior events is 
annulled ; but her prior affections and , 
habits either remain, and her general 
acquirements, or they are quickly by 
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association rekindled or brought into 
flic circle of her trance ideas. Gene¬ 
rally she n.allies all her friends anew ; 
often her tone of voice is a little 
altered; sometimes she introduces 
with particular combinations of letters 
some odd inflection, which she main¬ 
tains vigorously and cannot unlearn. 

Keeping before him this conception, 
the reader will comprehend the fol¬ 
lowing sketch of a case of double con¬ 
sciousness, nnniunnicated by Dr 
George Barlow. To one reading 
them without preparation, thedelails, 
Which are very graphic and iusl motive, 
would appear mere confusion :— 

“This young lady has tun states 
of existence. During'the time rliat 
the’ lit is on her, which varies from 
a few hours to three days, she is occa¬ 
sionally merry and in .spirits; occa¬ 
sionally f he appears in pain and rolls 
about *in uneasiness; but in general 
.she seems so much herself, that a 
stranger entering the room would not 
remark any tiling oximo r, dmary ; she 
Clauses herself ^ith reading or work¬ 
ing, sometimes plays on the piano and 
better than at other times, knows 
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stale; for she said one day, 1 Mamma, 
this is a novel, but 1 may safely read 
it; it will not .hurt my morals, for, 
when I am well, I shall not remember 
a word of it.’ ” 

This state, of double consciousness 
forms the basis of the psychical phe¬ 
nomena observed in theextraordinary 
eases which have been occasionally 
described under the general name of 
catalepsy. The accounts of the most 
Interesting of these that J have mot 
■with, were given by M. Petal in in 
17«7 ; M. Delpet, 1H07 ; Dr Despine, 
182!). The wonderful powers of per 
(•option evinced bv the patients u hen 
in this state of trance-waking would 
.exceed belief, but for the respectable 
.names of 1 lie observers, and the infer- 
hi al evidence of good faith and acm- 
'racy in tin* narratives themselves. 
/The patients did not see with (heir 
eyes nor hear with their ears. But 
they heard at the pit of the stomach, 
and perceived the approach of persons 
when at some distance from their resi¬ 
dence, and read the thoughts of those 
around. 

1 ant, my dear Arehy, no womler- 


every body, and converses rat iomdly, 3 monger; so I am net l.-mpted to 
and makes very accurate observations 
on what she lias seen and read. The 
' tit loaves her siiddenh , and she then 
forgets every thing that. ha-, passed 
during it, and imagines that die lias 
b<WU asleep, and sometimes tliut..shc 
'!&» dreamed of any circumstance that 
has made a vh id impression upon 
her. During one of these fits she a as 
reading Miss Kdgeworil.’s tales, and 
bad in the morning been reading apart 
o&otie of ri'ent to her mother, when she £ 
went for a few minutes to the window, j 
and suddenly exclaimed, ‘Mamma, l! 


• make a parade to yon of these extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena. Nor in truth 
do they interest me further than ns 
they concur with the utr.ncmtis other 
fan’s 1 have, brought forward to show, 
and positively prow, that under cer- 
. tain conditions the mind enters into 
new ndatillhs, spiritual and material. 
J will, however, in conclusion, giw. 

out lino of a ease of the sort 
oeeurred a few years ago in 
£l l S|P&ud, and the details of vthieli 
OTte communicated to me by the late 
Mr Belt eel. He itad himself re¬ 

peatedly seen flic patient, and had 


am quite well, my headach is gone.’ 

Returning to the table, site took up ' scrupulously verified wlwt I now nar- 
the open volume, which she Inwibecn rate to you-:— 
reading five minutes before, audM|d, i The patient was towards twenty 
‘ What book is tliis V’ she ttnwed years of age. Iler condition was the. 
over the leaves, locked at the fron¬ 
tispiece, and replaced it on tluvtableA 
Seven or eight hours afterward*, when! 


the fit returned, she asked for the 
book, went on at the very paragraph 
where she had left off, and uggnem- 
bered every eirciunstanoc of the nar¬ 
rative.. And so.it always is; as she 
reads, one set of book’s daring one 
state, and another during the other. 

4J!K a _ ■» . » . t 


state, of double consciousness, thus ag¬ 
gravated, that when she was not in 
the trance, she suffered from spas¬ 
modic contraction of the limbs. In 
jter alternate state of trance-waking, 
film was composed and apparently 
.well; but the expression of Iter coun¬ 
tenance was slightly altered, and there 
was some peculiarity in her mode of 
Speaking. She would mispronounce 


She seems to be conscious of her,' certain letters, or introduce conso- 
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nants inti) words upon a regular sys¬ 
tem ; and to each of liev friends she 
]iad given a new name, which she 
only employed in her trance. As 
usual, she Knew nothing in either state 
of what passed in the other. Then 
in her trance she exhibited three mar¬ 
vellous powers: she could rend by the 
touch alone : if she pressed her hand 
against the whole, surface of a written 
or printed jingo, she aeipiired a per¬ 
fect knowledge of its contents, not of 
the substance only, but of the words, 
and would criticise the type or the 
handwriting. A line of a folded note 
pressed against the back of her neck, 
she read equally well: she called this 
sense-feeling. Contact was necessary 
for it. Her sense of suicll was at the 
same time singular!) acute; when 
on< riding oneday, s!u*said, “There is 
a violet,’’ and cantered her horse fifty 
yards to where it grew'. .Persons 
whom she knew she could tell were, 
approaching the house, when yet at 
sumo distance. When persons were 
play i.ug che-s at a table behind her, 
ami intentionally made impossible 


moves, she would smile and ask them 
why they did it. 

Cases of this description are no 
doubt of rare occurrence. Vet not 
a year passes in Loudon without 
something transpiring of the existence 
of one or more of them in the lingo 
metropolis. Medical men view them 
with unpardonable indifference. Thus 
one doctor told me of a lady, whom 
lie had been attending with other 
physicians, who, it, appeared, always 
announced that they were coming 
some minutes before they drove, to 
her door, it was very odd, he thought, 
and there was an end of it. 

< “ M. VAbbe," said Voltaire to a 
visitor, who gave him a commonplace 
account of some remarkable scenes, 
“do von know in what respect you 
differ from Don Quixote V”—“ Xo,” 
said the A bbe, not hnlfjiking the look 
of the question. “Why, At. l’Abbe,, 
I)ou Quixote took the inns on the 
road for ensiles* but you have taken 
castles for inns."* 

Adieu, dear Airliy.—Tours, Ac. 

Mac Davits. 


i-'orns sox n hts by r,Liz a nv.ru bakukiv bkowxtxo. 

r. hiru. 

Each creature holds an insular point in space; 

Yet, what man stirs a linger, breathes a sound, 

But all the Jtfjfltitiirtinous beings round 

In all the conn I less worlds, with time and place 

For their conditiMi$$j)tlo^vn to flic central base, 

Thrill, Imply, in v4itfcttyn and rebound; 

Life answering life||fcri»|s the vast profound, 

In full antijihoiiy, bjrWjfcomniou grace? — 

1 think this sudden joyaunce which illumes 
A child's mouth sleeping, unaware may run 
From some soul breaking new the bond of tombs : 

T think this passionate, sigh,-which, half begun, 

I stille back, may reach andjMr the, plumes 
Of God’s calm angel stamlingrU the sim. 

, •* 

XI. LOVE. 

AVe cannot live,, except thus mutually 
We alternate, aware or unaware, 

The reflex act oflife: and when we bear 
Our virtue, outward most impulsively, 

Most full of invocation, and to be 
Most instantly coinpcllant, cert os, there, 

A Vo live most life, whoever breathes most air > 

And counts his dying years by sun and sea! 
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But when a soul, by choice and conscience, doth 
Show out her full force ou another soul, 

The conscience aud the concentration, both, 

Make mere life, Lovk ! For life in perfect whole 
Aud aim consummated, is Love in sooth, 

As nature’s maguet-lieat rounds pole with pole. 

IIL HKAVKN AND EARTH. 1845. 

“Aud there was silence in heaven for the spare of half an hour.”— Ruv^latum. 

God, who with thunders and great voices kept 
Beneath thy throne, and stars most silver-paced 
Along the inferior gyres, and open-faced 
Melodious angels roijndj canst intercept 
Music with music, yet, at will, hast swept 
All back—all back — (said he in, Patinos placed) 

To fill the heavens with silence of the waste, 

Which lasted half an hour! Lof I, who have wept 
All clay and night, beseech Thee by my tears, 

And by that dread response of curse and groau 
Meii ’alternate across these hemispheres, 

Vouchsafe as such a half-hour’s InVsh alone, 

In compensation of our noisy years! 

As heaven has paused from song, let earth, from moan. 

* 

iv. tick ruospKCT. 1845. 

Moth inks wo do as fretful children do, 

Leaning their faces on the window-pane 

To sigh the glass dim with tlieir own breath’s stain, 

And shut the sky and landscape from their view. 

And thus, alas ! since God the maker drew 
A mystic separation twist those twain, 

"The life beyond ns and our souls in pain, 

We lose the prospect which we arc called unto, 

By grief wo arc fools to use. Be stiU and strong, 

O man, my brothftr! hold thy sobbifg breath, 

And keep thy soul’s large window pure from wrong, 
That so, as life’s appointmen| ft issucth, 

Thy vision may be clear to witch along 
The suns^tj consumma$ion-lighta of death. . 


[May, 
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ROSAURA: A TALE OF MADRID. 


Fourteen years liavc elapsed since 
llierc dwelt in Madrid a certain stu¬ 
dent, who went by the name of El 
Jtojo, or the “Red. Not by his ac¬ 
quaintances and intimates alone was 
he thus designated, but by all the va¬ 
rious classes of idlers with whom the 
Spanish capital abounds; by the list¬ 
less loiterers at the coffee-house doors, 
by the lounging gossips of the Puerta 
del Sol, and by the cloaked sannterers 
who, when the siesta is over, pace tin; 
Oalle Alcala, pulling then’ beloved 
Havanas, retailing the latest news, 
discussing the chances of a change of 
ministry, or the most recent and in¬ 
teresting scandalous anecdotd cur¬ 
rent in that gallant metropolis. It 
would be wrong to infer, from his 
somewhat ambiguous appellation, that 
the student’s skin had the copjter 
hue of a Pawnee or an Osage, or his 
hair the ruddy tint usually deemed 
detrimental and unbecoming. The 
name implied no sneer—it was given 
and taken as a compliment; and 
Federico was at least as proud of it 
as of the abundant golden curls to 
which he owed it, and that Uowcd in 
waving luxuriance down his graceful 
neck and over his well-fonncd 
shoulders. • 

In southern climes, where the 
ardent sun embrowns the children of 
the- soil, fair locks and eyes of azure 
are prized in proportion to their rarity. 
No wonder, then, that Federico found 
favour in the sight of the dark- 
browed and inflammable Madrileuas. 
Many were the tender glances darted 
at him from beneath veil and man¬ 
tilla, as lie took his evening stroll 
upon the Prado; oftentimes, when he 
passed along the street, white and 
'slender lingers, protruded through 
half-closed jalousies , dropped upon 
lus handsome head a shower of fra¬ 
grant jasmin blossoms. Amongst 
the dames and damsels who thus 
signified their favour and partiality, 
not a few-‘-so it is certified by the 
veracious authority whence we derive 
this history—dwelt in stately man¬ 
sions, and went abroad in brave 
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equipage, drawn by prancing steeds i 
and comely mules, all glittering with 
trappings of silk and gold. These, it 
may be thought, condescended over¬ 
much thus to notice an humble stu¬ 
dent. But thelove-brcathing (laughters 
of Castile reek little of rank and sta¬ 
tion; and Federico, by all personal en- - 
dowments, well deserved the distinc¬ 
tion he obtained. Poor hidalgo though 
he was, no count or duke, or blue- 
blooded grandee, from Cadiz to 
Corunna, boro himself better, or had 
more the mien of a well-born and 
tborough-bred cabdUero. None more 
gallantly wore the broad-leafed som¬ 
brero, none, more gracefully draped, 
the ample cloak; and all Spain might 
have been searched in vain to match 
the bright and joyous glance of the 
student’s dark-blue eye. Excepting 
on the coast, and in certain districts 
Inhere Mahomedan forefathers have 
bequeathed their oriental physiognomy 
and tall slender frame to their Chris¬ 
tian descendants, Spaniards are rarely 
of very lofty stature. Federico was 
from tho flat and avid province of La 
Mancha, where, as in compensation 
for the unproductiveness of the parched 
soil, handsome men and beauteous 
women' abound. Of the middle Iieight, 
his figure was symmetrical, elastic, 
and muscular, formed for feats of 
agility and strength; his step was 
light, but linn; his countenance manly, 
—the expression of liis regular and 
agreeable features denoted a passion¬ 
ate mature and lofty character. Like 
most of his countrymen, ho was 
quickly roused, but easy to appease. 
Generosity and forbearance were 
prominent amongst his good qualities; 
and lie had nobly displayed them in 
move than one encounter with anta¬ 
gonists, whose feebleness placed them 
at his mercy, and rendered them un¬ 
worthy of his wrath. For in the use 
of arms,' as in all manly exercises, 
Federico was an adept; and whether 
with Toledo blade, or Majo's knife, 
there were few men in Spain who 
would not have ftmnd in him a for¬ 
midable and dangerous adversary. 

2 v 
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Strange to tell of so young a man, 
and of a Spaniard, in one respect our 
student appeared passionless, lie 
met tlio advances of his female ad¬ 
mirers with the utmost coldness— 
seemed, indeed, to avoid the society 
of the fair sex, threw love-letters into 
the fire, imrcad and -unanswered, 
neglected invitations, went to no ren¬ 
dezvous. Favours which other men 
would gladly have purchased with 
vears of life,’ he disdainfully rejected. 
The wrinkled duennas, who under 
Various pretexts brought him tender 
messages and tempting assignations, 
mot, instead of the golden guerdon 
with which such mercuries are usually 
Rewarded, harsh rebuffs and cutting 
sarcasm at the hands of the stoic of 
two-and-twenty. And with so much 
scorn did this Manchegan Joseph 
repel on one occasion tire amorous 
attentions of a lady of birth and sta¬ 
tion, that her indiscreet love was 
changed into bitter hate, and Federico 
narrowly escaped a dagger-si ah and 
a premature death. From that day, 
he was more inaccessible than ever, 
not only to women, hut. to men. 
Gradually he withdrew from inter¬ 
course with his former associates, and 
was seldom seen in the streets or 
public places, but sat at home, buried 
amongst books, and diligently study¬ 
ing, with the intention, he was heard 
to "declare, of going to Ciudad Heal, 
and passing his examination as advo¬ 
cate in the royal courts. And thus, 
little by little, it happened with Fedc- 
ricq, as it does with most persons 
who neglect and forget the world, 
the world forgot him. Ills old inti¬ 
mates—joyous, light-hearted lads, 
revelling in the enjoyments and dissi¬ 
pation of the capital—voted him a 
spoil-sport and a pedant, and thought 
of him no more : friends, in the true 
sense of the word, he had none *, and 
so, after a very short time, tin*, list of 
visitors to the gloomy old apartment 
in which the eccentric youth mused 
and studied was reduced to one man, 
and that a very odd one. but whom 
Federico loved, because he in some 
sort owed him his life. 

Tljis*second hero of our tale was 
one «f those strange characters to be 
met with in JSpain only. Don Goro- 
mmo llegato was' a little wizened 
old creature, blind of an eye, and 


with a very ugly face, whose life had 
been a series of extraordinary adven¬ 
tures and bustling incidents. Ho 
had served his country in the most 
opposite capacities. In 1808, he 
fought the French in the streets of 
Madrid; two years later, he headed a 
guerilla band in the wild passes of the 
Sierra Morcna; another two years, 
and he took the oath to the com titu- 
tion of Cadiz, and was seen at Wel¬ 
lington’s head-quarters as colonel of 
the Spanish line, and delegate from 
the Cortes. In 1814, he changed his 
colours, and was noted, after the re¬ 
turn of Ferdinand Yll., as a stanch 
royalist. Hut variety was his motto; 
and the revolution of 18^(> saw him 
in the ranks of the Liberals, to whom 
he continued faithful until their cause 
was mined and hopeless. That was 
the signal, with this Talleyrand on a 
small (Scale, for another ruclta casara: 
onee more lie turned his coat; and as 
an earnest ofpen it onee fur past < iffenccs, 
opened to the Loyalist troops the 
gates of a small Fstrenmduran for¬ 
tress. Notwithstanding this act of 
tardy allegiance, he was thrown into 
prison at Madrid, and owed it entirely 
to the intercession and good offices 
of an old schoolfellow, the influential 
Father (Nrillo, that his neck was not 
brought into unpleasant contact with 
the iron hoop of the garrotr. Either 
warned by this narrow escape, or 
because the comparatively tranquil 
state of Spain afforded no scope for 
his restless activity, since, 182,‘i this 
political Proteus had lived in retire¬ 
ment, eschewing apparently all plots 
and intrigues; although he was fre¬ 
quently jioen in the«vory highest cir¬ 
cles of the capital, where his great 
experience, his conversational pow ors, 
and social qualities sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for the welcome he at all 
times met. 

Returning late one night; from a 
tertulia at the house of Ferdinand’s 
prime minister, Don Gerouimo heard’ 
the clash of steel and sound of a 
scuffle, and hurrying to the spot, saw 
a young man defending himself 
against the attack of two bravos. 
Forthwith llegato Set himself to 
shout out words of command, as if lie 
had a whole regiment at his back, 
and the ruffians, thinking the patrol 
was upon them, instantly took to 
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flight. Federico was the person 
assailed; and although he boldly 
assorted, and doubtless fully believed, 
that, left to himself, he. would speedily 
have defeated his cowardly opponents, 
lie was stiH not altogether sorry to be 
relieved from such odds by the old 
gentleman’s timely arrival and in¬ 
genious stratagem. This' was the 
origin of his ae.-piaititauee with Jlegnto. 
From that night forward they visited 
each other, and soon (Jeronimo took 
particular pleasure in the society of 
the handsome youth, .whose earnest¬ 
ness anil \ igour of mind, he said, were 
refreshing to contemplate in a century 
when the actions ot mo it men made 
them resemble beasts and apes, rather 
than beings formed in the image of 
their Creator. The young student, 
for his part, found much to interna 
him in his non friend, the only per- 
, son who jnrw varied, the moifotony 
of his solitude. He listened eagerly 
to Uugato’s diseourse, as lr* alter¬ 
nately poured out his Mores of know - 
ledge and experience, and broke, into 
a, vein of keen and bitter sarcasm on 
the men, parties, and eirrnnistancav 
of distracted and unhappy Spain. 
Federico enthusiastically loved his 
country, and his proud eyes often 
filled with tears when tin* old man 
placed its former greatness in striking 
contrast with its present degradation. 
In spite of all tin* \ eeriags and 
weathercock variations of his political 
life, ltcguto was at heart a Liberal. 
Ho set forth in glowing.colours the 
evils and tyranny of Ferdinand’s 
government, expatiated on the bar¬ 
barous executions of It lego, Torrijos, 
and other martyrs to freedom's cause, 
and exposed the corruption and vil- 
lauy of the men ■who retained their 
country in the bonds of slavey and 
fanaticism; until Federico's checks 
glowed, and heart, beat quick viih 
patriotic indignation, and he felt that 
lie too, a\ lieu the battle-hour should 
Strike, would joyfully draw his sword 
and lose his life for the liberation of 
the land he loved so well. At times 
the student would take down bis 
guitar, and sing, a\U1i closed doors 
and windows—lor Ferdinand's spies 
were a quick-eared h*gion—the spirit- 
stirring Hymn of the Constitution, or 
the wild Tragala—that Spanish Mar¬ 
seillaise, to whose exciting notes rivers 


of blood have flowed. And then old 
Kcgato boat time with his hand, 
and his solitary eye gleamed like 
a ball of fire, whilst he mingled his 
hoarse and suppressed bass with 
Federico's mellow tenor. 

Notwithstanding their vast .differ¬ 
ence of age and character, and al¬ 
though the one avus but commencing, • 
whilst the other had nearly run, the 
up-hill race of life, the more those 
two men saw of %ach other the 
stronger grew their sympathy and 
friendship. ])on (Jeronimo's visits to 
(lie student became more, and more 
frequent, and often, forgetful or care¬ 
less of the time, they Aioiild sit, talk¬ 
ing till far into the night. It seemed 
a relief To llegato to disburden his 
heart and mind of their innermost 
secret:-; and he rejoiced to have found 
a man to whose honour, truth, and 
secresy , he felt lie could safely entrust 
them. Federico repaid his confi¬ 
dence with one equal! a- unlimited, 
lie not onl.v told his friend the. his- 
lorv of his short life from infancy up¬ 
wards, but he made him his father 
emii'essor, informed him of the pro¬ 
gress of hi-, studies, confided to him 
his doubts and hopes, bis religious 
creed and political aspirations, and 
ca eu bis connexion with some of the 
secret orders and societies, of which, 
at that period, notwithstanding the 
\igilance of the police, a multitude 
exi -led in Sp un. 

And can it bo, my young friend,” 
said (Jeronimo one, evening, avIicu a 
brief pause succeeded t<> some of the 
iiery Federico's Aohemont political 
diat ribes— l * can it be," be said, iixing 1 
his penetrating ey e upon the fhisheijj, 
and impassioned countenance of the. 
student, “(hat you ha\e reached 
your present age and never loved 
Avoman V ’’ 

“ FahiiAN!” replied the. student, 

“ you have asked the question be- _ 
fore, and 1 have an.-wered it.” 

“ I jilt 'tis iucomprchciisihlA, and 
out of no! are,” cried the old Don. 

“ \Vhv have you a heart in your 
bo'-om, blood ill your veins, strong 
limbs, and bright i.yesV” 

“Was all that given me tlgit. I 
might lo\e womanV” yetortod Fede¬ 
rico with a merry laugh. 

“Certainly; what '4s life worthy 
without love to sweeten it V Notkirtg, 
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worse than nothing. It is that gen¬ 
tle sympathy of hearts, that strange 
fever of the soul, thoso sweet hopes 
and joyons transports, and tremors 
scarce less' pleasing, that render life 
endurable, and reconcile man to the 
vileness of mortality. The nearest 
approach to paradise on earth, is 
'found in bright eyes that beam for us 
alone—in gentle lips that murmur to 
>- our ears words of pure tenderness 
and unselfish afllction.” 

“By the Virgin!” cried Federico, 
T am neither of wood nor stone. 
Yes, there arc creatures of heavenly 
beauty whom I could love. But I 
am like the Moorish Prince of 
Granada, who was too proud to eat 
common food, and fed on gohl. The 
metal was over hard for his royal 
stomach, and so he starved.” 

“ Which means that what you 
could have, you don’t like, and what 
you would like, you can’t get.” 

“ Possible,” replied Federico sinil- 
;# ing. “ I strike high.” 

“And why not? To dare is often 
to succeed. For the bold and the 
prudent, no aim is too lofty. But tell 
me more.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the student. 
“1 did but jest. It occurred to me 
that this very day 1 saw a lady whose 
fair face I shall not easily forget. 
She W'as richly dressed, and sat in an 
open carriage, drawn by magnificent 
horses.” 


beauty,” replied the student, “ I 
stood dumb and motionless in the 
carriage-way, and was nearly run 
over. I sprang aside, but just in 
time. She observed me, and smiled: 
I almost think she blushed. One 
thing T am sure of, she could not help 
seeing that her wondrous beauty had 
turned my head.” 

“And that is all?” said Regato 
.slyly. 

“What*more could there be?” 
cried tlie young lawyer, indignantly. 
“ Would you have such an angei 
throw flowers at mo, or appoint a ren¬ 
dezvous? When the carriage turned 
out of the street towards the Prado, 
she looked back. Holy Mother of 
Sorrows? even at that distance, the 
sunshine of those eyes scorched my 
very heart!—But this is folly, sheer 
folly! Next week I go to Ciudad 
Real, -and amongst dusty deeds and 
dry folios I shall soon forget eyes 
and their owner.” 

Seiior Regato assumed a thought¬ 
ful countenance, took a large pinch of 
snuff, and lit a IVosh cigar. After 
three or four puffs, emitted through 
his nostrils with the delectation of a 
veteran smoker, he broke silence. 

“ You will not go to Ciudad Real.” 

“ And whj T not?” cried Federico. 

“ Because, if 1 am not greatly mis¬ 
taken, you will remain berc.” 

“Strange if I do!” laughed the 
student. 


“ What colour "was the carnage?” 

“ Brown, lined with purple velvet. 
,Tlie arum on the panels were sup¬ 
ported by coroneted griffins; and on 
the luxurious cushions my goddess 
peclincd, in a robe of rose-coloured 
satin. A black lace mantilla floated 
over her alabaster shoulders, further 
veiled by a cloud of glossy ebon hair; 
and her eyes, friend Gcroniino—her 
beauteous eyes, were soft and heavenly' 
as a spring day in the almond groves 
of Valencia.” 

“Ydu arc poetical,” said Regato. 
“ A good sign. Federico, you arc in 
love; but, by our Lady, you arc au¬ 
dacious in your choice.” 

“Do you knotf her?” eagerly ex¬ 
claimed Federieo. 

“4)id she appear to notice yon?” 
* inquired Gqrommo, leaving the ques- 
jt Jwbl unanswered. 

'.''jti Paralysed by her exceeding 


“Less so, perhaps, than you ima¬ 
gine. "Would you go if the rose- 
coloured lady bid you stay? What 
if she sent a tender billet to tlio young 
woman-hater, and said, ‘ Come and 
love mo, if you have, the heart and 
courage of a man.’ I think I see you 
then, though ten thousand devils 
barred the way. Ciudad Real and 
the royal courts would soon be for¬ 
gotten.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Federico. 
“But you tantalise me with impossi¬ 
bilities.” 

Don Gcroniino put on his hat, 
took liis young friend’s hand, and said 
with great gravity,—“ Nothing is 
impossible. And as regards love, 
nought in this world can withstand 
it—no bolt, or lock, or bar, or rank, or 
power. Bear that in mind, anil be of 
good courage, if you again fall iii with 
her of the rose-coloured robe. I 
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should not wonder if you saw her 
this Very night. Be happy whilst 
you may, whilst youth an<f beauty 
last. They quickly pass, and never 
return; and in love be adventurous 
and bold, like a true Spaniard and 
gallant gentleman. Daring wins the 
day. ” 

He departed. Federico remained 
alone. With a smile at his tricud’s 
Advice, tlie young man sat down to 
study. But he soon started up, and 
gazed like one in a dream at the 
massive volumes encumbering his 
table. lie knew not how it happened, 
but the well-known letters of the 
alphabet seemed Changed into inex¬ 
plicable hieroglyphics. The simplest 
passages were wholly unintelligible; 
the paragraphs were all rose-coloured; 
black locks and brilliant eyes twined 
and sparkled through the quaint 
arabesques and angular capitals that 
commenced each chapter ol‘ the code, 
confusing and dazzling his brain. At 
last .lie angrily slammed the parch¬ 
ment-bound volume, muttered a curse 
on his own folly, then laughed aloud 
at the recollection of that comical 
old fellow, (Jeronimo ltegato, and 
went to bod. There he found little 
rest. When he closed his eyes, the 
slender form of the incognita glided 
before them. Her white hand, ex¬ 
tended from beneath her mantilla, 
beckoned him to follow; nay, he felt 
the pressure of the liny fingers, her 
warm breath upon his cheek, lior 
velvet lips gently laid to his. Aud 
when he started from his sleep, it was 
to fancy the rustle of a dress, and a 
sweet low voice that timidly uttered his 
name. So passed the night, and only 
towards daybreak did he sink into a 
sounder aud more refreshing slumber. 
But when he arose, he found, to 
liis consternation, that she who had 
haunted his dreams w r as equally pre¬ 
sent. to his waking imagination. The 
fascinating image of the beautiful 
stranger had established itself in his 
heart, and ’Federico felt that all 
efforts to dislodge it would be as fruit¬ 
less as painful. 

“If I believed in sorcery,” lie so¬ 
liloquised, “1 should think that old 
rogue Geronimo had cast a charm 
over me. He predicted that she 
would visit me this night, and truly 
she has done^o, and here remains. 


Whether it be for the best, I greatly 
doubt.” 

Musing on the fair apparition that 
thus pertinaciously intruded upon him, 
the yonng lawyer dressed himself. It 
was late, and to atone for lost time, 
he resolved to remain at home, and 
study hard the whole day. But some¬ 
how or other, exactly at the same 
hour as on the. previous one, he found 
himself in the Calle Alcala; ami 
scarcely was he there, when the brown 
carriage and the splendid horses came 
rattling by. tAml there, upon the 
purple cushions, sat, more beautiful 
than ever, the divinity who for the 
last twenty-four hours had monopo¬ 
lised so large a share of the love-sick 
student’s thoughts. He gazed at her 
with rapture, aud involuntarily bowed 
his head, as to a being not of the 
earth. She smiled: her look had 
something inquiring and mysterious; 
then, as if by accident, she placed her 
hand upon the edge of the carriage, 
and let a flower fall. Almost before 
it reached the ground, Federico caught 
and concealed it in his bosom, as 
though it had been some precious 
jewel which all would seek to tear 
from him. It was an almond blossom, 
a symbol of l<n e and hope. Like a 
criminal, lie hurried away, lest his 
prize should be reclaimed, wheu ho 
suddenly found liimself face to face 
with Geronimo, who gravely took off 
liis hat and greeted his friend. 

“ How goes it V” said the old Don, 
his widowed eye twinkling significantly 
as he spoke. “ llow have you slept? 
Did the lady visit you or not V ” 

“ You saw her i” cried Federico im¬ 
ploringly. “For heaven’s sake, .her 
name ? ” 

“ Bali!” replied Geronimo; “ Isaw 
nothing. But if it be she who sits in 
yonder carriage, beware, young man! 
’Tis dangerous jesting with giants, 
who can crush us like straws beneath 
their finger. Your life is in danger,” 
he continued in a whisper; “ forget 
this folly. There are plenty of hand?, 
some faces in the world. Throw away 
the silly flower that peeps from your 
vest, and he off to Ciudad Real, 
where scores of- pretty girls await 
yon.” * 

He turned to depart; Federico dc» 
tained him. 

“Let me go,” said Geronimo: ‘VI 
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am in liaste. I will call upon you pre¬ 
sently, and you shall hear move.” 

But, notwithstanding his promise, 
and although Federico remained all 
day at home, impatiently expecting 
• him, Ceronimo came not. Never 
had the student been so out of tem¬ 
per. lie bitterly reproached himself 
as a dreamer, a fool, an idiot; and yet 
there he remained, his thoughts fixed 
upon one object, his eyes riveted on 
the almond blossom, which lie had 
placed in water, and whose delicate 
cup, now' fully open, emitted a de¬ 
lightful perfume. And as In' gazed, 
fancy played her wildest pranks with 
the enamoured youth. Small fain- 
Jike creatures glided and danced be¬ 
tween the dusty stamina of*the grace¬ 
ful flow r or. At times, its leaves seemed 
partly to close, and from out 1 he con¬ 
tracted aperture, the lady of his 
thoughts smiled sweetly upon him. 

- Then the welcome vision vanished, 
and was succeeded by stem frowning 
faces of men, armed from head to heel, 
who levelled daggers at his heart. 

“ By St .Fago ! ” the, hew ildered 
st udent at last exclaimed, “ this is too 
much. When will it end? What 
ails me? Have I so long withstood 
the fascinations of the blac k -c\ed 
traitresses, to be thus at last en¬ 
trapped and unmanned V (leroniinn 
was right; at daybreak. L start for 
Ciudad Real. I will think no more 
of that perilous syren.” He plucked 
the almond blossom from its vase*. 
“And this llow'er,” he. pensively mur¬ 
mured, “has touched her hand, per¬ 
haps her lips ! Oh ! were it possible 
that she loves mo ! ” As he spoke, lie 
pressed the flow er so impetuously to 
his mouth, that its tender leaves were 
crushed and tarnished. He laughed 
scornfully. “Tlttisisif,”hoexclaimed, 
“with woman’s love ; as fair and as 
fragile as this poor blossom, Begone, 
then! Wither, and become dust, thou 
perishable emblem of frailty!” Ap¬ 
proaching the open window, he was 
.about to throw away the flower, when 
something flew into the room, struck 
his breast, and rolled upon the ground. 
Federico started back, and his eye 
fell upon the, clock that, regulated liis 
studies^ The hands werd* on the 
stroke midnight, and for a mo¬ 
ment, in his then excited state, a feel- 
i^g ef superstitious fear stole over him. 


The next instant he was again at the 
window, straining his eyes through 
the gloftm. He could see nothing. 
The night. W'iis (lark: a few large stars 
twinkled in the sable canopy, the 
jasmin bushes in his balcony rustled 
in the breeze, and brushed their cool 
leaves against ins heated- temples. 
“Who is there?” he cried. His 
question wais unanswered. Closing 
the jalousies, iie took a light and 
sought about the room till ho perceived 
something white under a table. It 
was a paper wrapped round a small 
roll of wood, and secured by a silken 
thread. Trembling with eagerness, 
he detached tlu* scroll. Upon it were 
traced a few lines in a woman's deli¬ 
cate handwriting. “Ifyou are will¬ 
ing,” so ran the missive, “ to en¬ 
counter some risk for an interview 
with her who writes this, you will 
repair, to-morrow evening at nine 
o'clock,* 1o the western door of the 
church of St dames. One will meet, 
you there in whom you may eonfjde, if 
he asks you wdiat (lower you love best.*’ 

“ And'though death were in the 
path,” exclaimed Federico will) ve¬ 
hement passion—“ though a. thousand 
,swords opposed me, and King Ferdi¬ 
nand himself — ” lie paused at that 
nanie. with the habitual caution of a 
Manchegan, “ J will go,” he resumed, 
in a calmer lmt equally decided tone, 

“ 1 w ill go ; and though certain to be 
stabbed at her feel, J still would go.” 

Lazily, to the impetuous student’s 
thinking, did the long hours.loiter till 
that of his rendezvous arrived. Tor¬ 
mented by a thousand ■ doubts and 
anxieties, not the least of these arose 
from the probability that the assig¬ 
nation came not whence he hoped, 
and was, perhaps, the work of some 
mischievous jester, to send him on a 
fool's errand to the. distant church of 
St. James. Above all things, he 
wished to see his friend Cevotiimo: 
but although he passed the day in in¬ 
voking his presence, and heaping 
curses on his head, that personage 
did not appear. Evening came ; the 
sun went down behind the gardens of 
Bnen lietiro; at last it was quite 
dark. Federico wrapped himself in 
his cloak, pressed his hat over his 
brows, concealed in the breast of his 
coat.- one of those forbidden knives 
whose short strong trjpngular blade is 
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so terrible a weapon in a Spaniard’s 
liaud, and crossing the Plaza Mayor, 
glided swiftly through streets and 
lanes, until, exactly as the clock of St 
James’s church struck nine, he stood 
beneath the massive arches of the 
western portico. All was still as the 
grave. The dark enclosure of a con¬ 
vent arose at a short distance, and 
from a small high window a solitary 
ray of light fell upon the painted 
figure of the Virgin that stood in its 
grated niche on the church wall. 

His back against the stone parapet, 
in the darkest corner of the portico, 
Federico posted himself, silent ami 
motionless. He had not long waited, 
when lie heard the sound of foot¬ 
steps upon the rough pavement. 
They came nearer ; a shadow crossed 
the front of the arched gateway and 
was merged in the gloom, as its owner, 
muttering indistinctly to himself, en¬ 
tered the portico. It was ,a man, 
closely nnillled in a dark cloak. To 
judge from his high and pointed hat, 
lie belonged to the lower class of Un¬ 
people ; a wild black beard, a moment 
visible in the light from the convent 
v indow, was all of his physiognomy 
discernible by tin* student, lie might 
be any thing; a Gallego, a muleteer, 
or a robber. 

After a moment, Federico made a 
slight noise, and advanced a step from 
bis corner. “ Who is there V’ cried 
the stranger. “"Win) is there ?" In- 
said. “ Answer, in God's name. 
What do you here at this hour of the 
night V’’ 

“ Who questions nn* ? ” boldly de¬ 
manded tin- young man. And at the 
same time he approached tin- speaker. 

For a moment the two men gazed 
suspiciously at each other; then the 
stranger again spoke. “Night and 
solitude enjoin prudence, softer,” said 
- he ; “ and so, keep your distance. 
What brings you to this gloomy 
church door V At this hour such gay 
cavaliers are ol'tencr found in the 
Prado or thc.Delicias, plucking (lowers 
for tln-ir mistresses.” 

“ 1 love ilowers,” replied Federico. 
“ but I also love solitude.” 

“Anil what flower, my gallant young 
gentleman, do you best love ? ” 

“ Enough! enough ! ” joyfully ex¬ 
claimed the student. “ ’ Tis you I 
seek; 1 am ready to follow.” 


Without reply, the stranger pro¬ 
duced a long black cloth. 

“What is thatV” said Federico, 
who vigilautly observed his move¬ 
ments. 

“Toblindfold you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Sehor, that 3011 may not see 
whither 1 conduct you.” 

“Not so!” cried the student sus¬ 
piciously. “1 will follow, but with 
open eyes.” 

The Gallego throw the skirt of his 
large cloak ower his left shoulder, 
touched liis pointed hat by wav- of 
salutation, and said courteously, 
“ liiienas nor/ies , sc nor. May you sleep 
well, and live a thousand years.” 

“ Slop !” cried Federico ; “you are 
mad. Whither away?” 

“ rIonic.” 

“ Without me?” 

“Without you, seilor. The truth 
is, you are wanted blind, or not at 
all.” 

'Flu; result, of the colloquy that en¬ 
sued was, that the Gallego twisted his 
cloth thrice round the student’s eyes, 
ears, and nose, and led him carefully 
across the Plaza, down a street and 
round sundry corners and turnings, 
till at last he deposited him in a 
carriage, which instantly set off at a 
rapid pace. After a tolerably long 
drive, by no means a pleasant one lor 
our adventurer, whose guide held his 
hands (irmly in his—probably to pre¬ 
vent bis removing the bandage—the 
coach stopped, the two men got out, 
and Federico was again conducted for 
some distance on. foot. lie knew 
that he was still in Madrid, for he 
walked over pavement, and in spite 
of tin- thick cloth that impeded his 
hearing, he could distinguish the dis¬ 
tant sound of carriages and hum of 
life. Presently a door creaked, and 
he apparently entered a garden, for 
there was a smell of ilowers and a 
rustling of leaves: then he ascended 
a staircase, and was conducted 
through cool lolty apartments, and 
through doors which seemed to open* 
and shut of themselves. Suddenly 
his companion let go his hand. Fede¬ 
rico stood for a minute in silent expec¬ 
tation, then, groping around him with 
extended arms, he said in a low voice 
—“Am 1 at my journey’s end? 
Answer!” llut nobody replied. 
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By one decided pull, the student tore 
the bandage from his eyes and gazed 
around him in wonder and bewilder¬ 
ment. He was alone in a spacious 
and magnificent apartment, whoso 
walls were tapestried with striped 
blue and white satin, and whose 
carved ceiling was richly gilt and de¬ 
corated. The tall Venetian mirrors, 
the costly furniture* the beautifully 
fine Indian matting, everything in the 
room, in short, convinced him that lie 
was in the favoured abode of wealth, 
and rank, and luxury. A lamp, sus¬ 
pended by silver chains, shed a soft 
light over the apartment. Federico’s' 
position was a doubtful, probably a 
dangerous 011 c; but love emboldened 
him, and he felt the truth Of a saying 
of (Jeronimo \s, that courage grows 
with peril. Happen what might, 
there he was, and lie knew no fear. 
The only perceptible exit from the 
room was by the large folding-doors 
through which he had entered. lie 
tried them—they were fastened. His 
mother-wit suggested to him that his 
retreat had perhaps been thus cut off, 
that he might seek another outlet. He, 
did so, and presently perceived hinges 
under the tapestry. A silver handle 
protruded from the Avail; he grasped 
it, a door opened, and a cry of aston¬ 
ishment and delight burst from the 
student. Beaming with loveliness, a 
blush upon her cheek, a soft smile 
upon her rosy lips, the lady of his 
thoughts stood before him. 

For a moment the pair gazed at each 
other in silence, their looks telling more 
eloquently than any words, the love 
that filled their hearts. But soon 
Federico stavted from his brief trance, 
threw himself at the feet of the incog¬ 
nita, and, seizing her hand, pressed 
it ardently to his lips, murmuring the 
while, in low and passionate accents, 
such broken and rapturous sentences 
as only lovers speak and love alone 
can comprehend. The lady stood 
over him, her graceful form slightly 
bowed, her large lustrous eyes alter¬ 
nately fixed upon the kneeling youth 
and roving anxiously round the apart¬ 
ment. 

“ Hon Federico,” she said, in tones 
whose sweetness thrilled his blood, 
“may the Iloly Virgin forgive my 
unmaidenly boldness. I have yielded 
to an impulse stronger than my 


reason, to the desire of seeing you, of 
hearing—” 

“ That I love you,” interrupted Fe¬ 
derico—“ that I adore you since the 
first hour I beheld you,—that Iwilldie 
at your feet if you refuse me hope! ” 

She bent forward, and laid her 
small rosy hand upon his throbbing 
forehead. The touch was electric, 
the fiery glow of passion flashed in 
her glance. “ Light of my eyes ! ” 
she whispered, “it were vain to 
deny that my heart is thine. But 
our love is a flower on the precipice’s 
brink.” 

“ I fear not the fall,” Federico im¬ 
petuously exclaimed. 

“ Dare you risk every thing?” 

“ For your Jove, every thing! ” whs 
the enthusiastic reply. 

“ Listen, then, to the difficulties that 
beset us, and say if they are sur¬ 
mountable.” 

The maiden paused, started, grew 
pale. 

“ Hark !” she exclaimed—“ v,hat 
is that? He comes! Be still! be 
silent!” With wild and terrified 
haste, she seized Federico’s' hand, 
dragged him across the room, anil 
opened a door. The student felt a 
burning kiss upon his lips, and before 
he knew where lie was, the door was 
shut, and he was in total darkness. 
All tliat had happened since lie entered 
the house had occurred so rapidly, 
was so mysterious and startling, that 
he was utterly bewildered. For a 
moment he thought himself betrayed, 
groped round his prison, which was a 
narrow closet, found the door, and, 
grasping his stiletto, was about to 
force his way through all opposition, 
when lie suddenly heard heavy stops 
ou the other side of the tapestried 
screen. Motionless, he listened. 

“Bring lights!” said a deep com¬ 
manding vuico; “the lamp burns 
dim as in a bridal chamber.” 

“ It anticipates its office,” replied* 
another male voice, with a laugh, v Ls 
not your wedding-day fixed ? ” 

“Not yet; in the course of next 
week, perhaps,” answered the first 
speaker, .striding up and down the . 
apartment. 

“ You arc in small haste,”, returned 
Ills companion, “ to enjoy what all 
envy you. Never did 1 behold beauty 
more divine and captivating.” * 
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“Beautiful she certainly ia,” was 
the reply; “ but what is woman’s 
beauty ? Tho vision of a day; snow, 
sullied and dispelled in a night.” 

“ You arc in exceeding good 
humour,” said the friend of this mo¬ 
rose and moralising bridegroom. 

A pause ensued, during which 
Federico’s heart beat so strongly that 
he thought its throbbings must surely 
be audible through the slight barrier 
separating him from the speakers. 
A servant brought lights, and a 
slender bright ray shot through a 
small opening in the tapestry, pre¬ 
viously unobserved by the student.. 
Applying his eye to the crevice, he 
obtained a view of the apartment, and 
of the persons whose conversation he 
had overheard. One of these wore a 
uniform glittering with embroidciy; 
the other was dressed in black, with 
several Stars and orders on his breast. 
Both were in the middle period of 
life: the one in uniform was the 
youngest, and most agreeable looking; 
the dark features of the other were of 
a sombre and unpleasing cast. 

The servant left the room, and the 
man in black suspended his walk and 
paused opposite his friend. 

“ You had something to communi¬ 
cate?” he said, in a suppressed voice. 

“Arc we secure from, listeners?” 
asked the officer, in French. 

“ Entirely ; and doubly so if we 
speak French. Rosaura herself, did 
site overhear us, would be none the 
wiser.” 

“ Count,” said the soldier, “ 1 sin¬ 
cerely wish you joy of this marriage." 

“ A thousand thanks ! But with 
equal sincerity I tell you that I am 
heartily weary of such congratulations. 
Ju marrying, one gives and takes. I 
give llosaura my name and rank, 
titles and dignities, honours and pri¬ 
vileges.” 

“ And you take your lovely ward 
‘and a rich estate. A fair exchange, 
Excellency. 1 can only say that the 
world wonders at the delay of so 
suitable a union, and even inclines 
to the belief that a certain disincli¬ 
nation-” 

“ The world is greatly mistaken,” 
interrupted the’Count. “T ardently 
love Rosaura, and I have his Majesty’s 
consent to the marriage. But what afool 
men take me tor, if they suppose-” 


he stopped short, and tossed liis 
head with a scornful smile. 

“ Well?” said the officer. 

“ Solve the riddle yourself.” 

“I understand! Your position ia 
uneasj', the futuro dark, the decisive 
moment at hand. With one’s feet 
on a volcano, one is little disposed to 
enjoy a honeymoon.” 

“ But when the mine explodes, and 
one is tossed into tho air, it is pleasant 
to fall in the soft lap of love, there to 
forgot, one’s wounds.” 

“ Bravo! But what if the lap 
refuse to receive tliel uekless engineer? 1 ’ 

“ Amiffo ! ” replied the Count—“ I 
thought you knew me bettor. Under all 
circumstances, Rosaura remains mine. 
For myself, I have trained and nur¬ 
tured this fair and delicate plant, and 
to me, as the gardener, it belongs.”, 

“ She loves you, then? ” 

“ Loves me ? What a question ! 
Of course she does. She has grown 
up with the idea that she is to be my 
wife. Her heart is pure and un¬ 
blemished as a diamond : it shall be 
my care to keep it so.” 

“ You fear rivals.” 

“Fear!” repeated the Count, a 
smile hitting ovey his dark counte¬ 
nance. “ But we trifle precious time. 
What have you to tell me?” 

“ Something important to our 
cause,” replied the officer, drawing 
nearer to his companion. “ But first, 
how goes it yonder ? ” 

lie pointed with his finger in tho 
direction of the closet. Federico 
instinctively started bark, but again 
applied his eye to the loophole on 
hearing the Count’s answer. “ I have 
just come thence,” lie said, “ and 
must soon return. The hand of death 
is upon him—in vain would he parry 
the blow. Still the struggle is a hard 
one ; lie persists in discrediting his 
danger, and will abandon none of his 
habits. But the remorseless tyrant 
is there, soon to claim him for his 
own.” 

“ Then we must take our measures 
without delay,” said the officer. 

“ They are already taken,” was his 
companion’s quiet answer. 

“ Your colleagues are agreed?” 

“ Fully agreed.” 

“And now?” 

“ Read that,” said tho Count, 
taking a large folded paper from a 
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portfolio, and spreading it before his 
friend, who devoured its contents 
with every demonstration of extreme 
surprise. 

“ His handwriting! his signature I” 
he cried. “ A revocation, annihilating 
the shameless intrigues and machina¬ 
tions of year’s! Now, Heaven be 
praised, our country and religion — the 
faith, honouv, and dignity of Spain 
are rescued ! llow was it obtained ? 
IIow possible ? My noble friend, you 
are indeed a great statesman! ” 

“Take this priceless document,” 
calmly replied the Count; “convey 
it to your master. Only in his hands 
is it entirely safe. The future welfare 
of Spain, the salvation of us all, is 
suspended to its seal. That'l obtained 
it,” ho continued, his voice sinking to 
a whisper, “is the work of Providence. 
During the last two days, he Iras had 
spasms and fainting tits that have 
weakened his mind and energies. 
The seerfet is well kept, and without 
the palace gates nought is known of 
these dangerous symptoms. In such 
moments of agony and depression, 
the weary soul recalls the past, ami 
trembles for the future. Then, in 
vivid colours, 1 placed before him the 
confusion and unhappiness, and infer¬ 
nal mischief, to which his deplorable 
decision must give rise ; 1 urged the 
injustice he had committed, the sin 
that would lie at his door; and showed 
how, almost before his eyes had 
closed, the work lie had achieved at 
peril to his soul, would sink and 
crumble in an ocean of blood and tears. 
Alcmlia supported me; the others 
chimed in; this document was ready, 
and-lie signed.” 

“ And now we have got it,” cried 
the officer triumphantly, “we will 
hold it fast with hands and teeth. 
How long, think you, mav he still 
live V ” 

“ Castillo says not more than two 
days, and that he will hardly regain 
the full use of his intellects.” The 
eyes of the conspirators met; for a 
moment they gazed at each oilier, 
and then broke info a smile. 

“Well,” said the officer, “I came 
commissioned to assure you special 
favour and high reward, but, by my 
honour as a soldier, no gain or recom¬ 
pense can worthily requite such service 
as yours.” 


“ For me little can be done,” replied 
the Count. “ My desires tend to a 
peaceful existence in the arms of my 
young wife, far removed from cares 
of state. Such is the reward 1 
promise myself. Let your acts bo 
speedy and decided, for it might well 
happen that-” his brow contract¬ 

ed into, deeper folds, and his voice 
assumed a discordant harshness — 

“ I have decimated the ranks of the 
scoundrels, but enough yet remain to 
give much trouble. Take sure mea¬ 
sures, and muster your resources. 
You will need them all.” 

“ Fear not,” replied the confident 
soldier. “ We, too, have been active, 
and have good and steady friends. 
Attga word, the Liealista volunteers 
and the trusty Agraviados flv to their 
arms. liomagosa, Caraval, Erro, 
Gonzalez, and the venerable Cyrillo, 
still live. The Guards are for us. So 
are the.clvil authorities and captains- 
general of eleven provinces. Let the 
moment come, and you will see that, 
with this document in our hand, all 
is done. Confidence for confidence,” 
he continued. “ Head this list of 
names. It contains those of onr most 
appro\ ed friends, and will reassure 
you as to the chances of the future.” 

lie handed a paper to the Count, 
who, barely looking at it, said 
thoughtfully— 

“ Leave it with me till to-morrow. 
At the critical moment, it will be of 
immense weight with many waverers. 
’Tis late; in a few minutes I must 
go out. 1‘Iace me at the feet of your 
gracious master, and tell him he will 
have no more faithful subject than Ids 
humble slave.” 

“Will yon see him?” said, the 
officer gently, llis companion shook 
his head. 

“ ’Twcre not wise,” he replied. 

“ The time is not yet come. When 
it arrives, 1 shall be the first to bend 
knee before him. Be watchful, pru¬ 
dent, and prompt. Yet one word. 
You have confided somewhat in 
that fellow ltegato. Trust him 
not too far. I deem him a traitor. 
Let him be prove,<1 such, and lie shall , 
not escape the rope he has long de¬ 
served. Ami now, fhrcwcll! ” 

The two men parted, and, as the 
Count returned from the door, 
Federico heard a rustling of silks 
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that materially Increased the rapidity 
of his heart’s pulsations. 

“ My Mr bride! ” gallantly ex¬ 
claimed liia Excellency,. “1 am en¬ 
chanted to see yon. How lovely you 
look, Rosanra! and how deeply 1 
regret that important affairs leave me 
but a few moments to devote to you.” 

“ It would seem,” said the lady, 
with cold severity, “ that your Ex¬ 
cellency has converted my poor apart¬ 
ment into an audience chamber.” 

“ A thousand pardons, dear Ro¬ 
sa lira,” was the reply. “A particular 
friend craved a short interview.” 

“ It. is late,” said the lady point • 
edl.v. “ I wish your Excellency a 
good night.” 

“What!” cried the Count impa¬ 
tiently. “ You dismiss me thus?” 

“ 1 an* indisposed to-night.” 

“ Yon are a cruel tyrant, Rosanra.” 

“1, Excellency? * They say worse 
things of you.” • 

“ Who, and wliat? ” 

“ No matter. -May your Excellency 
live a thousand years ! ” 

“ With you, Kosaura,” replied the 
Count, assuming an air of tenderness 
which, as Federico thought, sat su- 
premely ill upon him, and endeavour¬ 
ing to take her hand. She drew it 
quickly back. 

“ I 'creinus, Excelnncia. AVe sliall 
see.” 

“ The devil take the Excellency ! ” 
cried the Count, losing all self-com¬ 
mand, ami stumping angrily with Ins 
foot. Kosaura curtsied low. 

“ A r ou forget my rights over you, 
Rosanra. 1 came to tell you that in a 
few days, as I hope, my dearest 
wishes will be accomplished.” 

“AVe shall see, Excellency,” re¬ 
peated the provoking beauty. 

The Count stepped up to her, and 
said, with his sullen smile, “ You 
rejoice not at il, Rosanra?” 

“ No,” was her-laconic reply. 

“You love me not? ” 

“Love you, Excellency? a great 
statesman like you! Certainly not, 
Excellency.” 

“ I grieve to hoar it, my beautiful 
bride; but, fortunately, love often 
comes with marriage. A'on shall 
learn to love me, Rosanra. Our 
existence shall be a happy and envied 
one. You detest state affairs : 1 will 
leave them aud devote myself solely 


to you. Far from the capital, wo 
will lead a pastoral life, amidst myr¬ 
tles and meadows, flocks and shep¬ 
herds, in all the sweet tranquillity 
of a terrestrial paradise.” 

Whether sketched in jest or in 
earnest, this picture of rustic folieity 
had evidently lew charms for Rosaura, 
at least ill the companionship pro¬ 
posed. Suddenly she stepped up to 
the Count, took his hand, looked 
full into his dark serious counte¬ 
nance, and laughed aloud aud most 
musically. 

“ Wliat do I hear, Excellency?” 
she exclaimed ; “ you In myrtle groves 
aud smiling meadows —you leading a 
shepherd’s tranquil life! Oh, ye 
Saints! he a shepherd in the Alpux- 
arras. Aii! the flocks would fly and 
scatter themselves, when they beheld 
the gloomy lines upon your brow. 
AVhcre are sheep to be found who 
would be tended by that ensanguined 
hand ? AVhcre could you iind repose? 
Is there a place free from the echoes 
of the curses that marly red Liberals 
have heaped upon you? AVhero in 
the domestic hearth around which 
would not range themselves the 
spectres of the wretches who, at your 
command, have been blotted from the 
book of life. Count, I shudder at the 
thought! lloly Mother of God! is 
that the happy future you would com¬ 
pel me to share ? No, no, never!— 
though the garrote w ere to encircle my 
neck, as it did that of the unhappy 
lady at Granada, who refused to 
betray her husband, aud whom you 
sent to the scaffold in his stead! lias 
she never appeared to your Excellency, 
cold and pale, and with sightless eyes? 
For Quito’s treasures would I not be¬ 
hold her—her and the whole ghastly 
train; hundreds, ay hundreds of 
them, in the long, black-bordered 
shrouds, aud the barefooted friars 
with their fearful misericordia! Mercy, 
mercy, Excellency! with me would 
come the evil spirits, and a thousand 

-but, good-night, good-night. 

Excellency.” 

With a graceful movement of hand 
and head she glided from the l*oom. 
The Count attempted not to detain 
her. lie stood motionloss, his hand 
thrust into his breast, and followed, 
her with his eyes in mute astonish¬ 
ment. 
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%l The silly child!” he at last mur¬ 
mured. “But how lovely she is! 
I, whom all fear—even he,” he em¬ 
phatically added—“I almost quail 
before her mad petulance. Well, 
well!” he continued after a pause, 
“ the priest first, and discipline after¬ 
wards. , A man who has bowed and 
broken so many stubborn spirits,' will 
hardly be vanquished by the humours 
Of a wilful girl. Good-night, my 
lovely bride. ‘We shall see,’ you 
said; and assuredly we will see.” 

tic took his hat, and was about to 
leave the room, when, by an inadver¬ 
tent movement, Federico let fall his 
poniard. The Count was quick of 
hearing, and the noise, slight as it 
was, drew his attention. lie turned 
-sharply towards the spot where the 
student was concealed., 

“What was that?” he cried. 
“ Something fell in the closet. Have 
we listeners here ? ” 

For an Instant he hesitated ; then, 
taking one of the massive silver can¬ 
dlesticks, he stepped briskly to the 
Closet, and was almost knocked down 
by the door, which Federico pushed 
violently open. The waxlights fell 
to the ground; like a winged shadow, 
the student sprang past the astonished 
Count, reached the door before the 
latter recovered from ids alarm, and 
would doubtless have got clear oil 1 , 
had he not, in hurry and ignorance, 
turned the wrong handle. The Count 
grasped Ills coat-skirt, and pulled him 
J)8(Ck 

“Scoundrel!” lie cried. “What 
do you here ? ” 

For sole reply, Federico seized his 
assailant by tbe throat, and a struggle 
began, which, although speedily de- 
'■cidcd in favour of the active student, 
was destined to have most important 
results. The Count was vigorous, and 
defended himself well, lie had-little 


\.Opportunity of calling oqt, closely 
<p|grhppled as he was, but he dealt his an- 
i^ptgonist more than one heavy blow. 

last Federico dashed, him to the 
i'lraumi, and disappeared from the 
;r|$<Mn, leaving behind him one of his 
• jart jskifts, tom off in the contest. 
*$P*43yKng, .the Count’s head struck 
a table, and he lay .for a few 
^Pcbuds stunned by the shock. Ile- 
■«®o^ring himself, he sprang to bis feet, 
‘ foaming with rage, his dark visage 


black with shame and anger. “ Seize 
him!” he cried, hurrying down the 
corridor. Twenty servants flew to 
obey the order. But it was too late. 
The student passed like a fire-flash 
before the porter, and made good his 
escape from tbe house. “ Follow him! ” 
shouted the Count — “a hundred 
ounces for his captor! ” And, 
stimulated by this princely reward, 
the eager domestics ran, like hounds 
after a deer, on the track of the stu¬ 
dent, who soon heard the shouts of 
liis enemies, and the shrill whistle' of 
the sa-enos , around and on all sides of 
film. 

Although panting from his brief but 
violent struggle with the Count, 
Federico traversed with extreme 
swiftness several streets and squares, 
until want of breath at last compelled' 
him to a moment’s pause, lie looked 
around, and observed the locality. 
Before -him lay the massive buildings 
of the royal palace, favoured by 
whose shadow he continued his 
flight, now up-hill. But the num¬ 
bers of his pursuers, their intimate 
knowledge of the ground, and of the 
short cuts and by-lanes, gave them 
a great advantage ; and, to his 
dismay, lie found himself so closely 
and accurately followed, that capture 
appeared inevitable. 

“ Had 1 but my knife,” he exclaimed 
aloud, pausing in despair, “ I would 
keep them off or die! Fool that I 
have been ! Sentries on all sides ! 
They have taken alarm! What can I 
do?” 

“Go to Ciudad Real, if not too 
late,” said a man, wrapped in a 
cloak, and wearing a small three-cor¬ 
nered hat, who suddenly stepped from 
behind a massive stone column, close 
to where the student stood. 

Federico at once recognised the 
speaker. 

“ For God’s sake, Geronimo! ” lie 
cried, “.assist me in this strait. If 
they catch me, I am lost. And hark! 
yonder they come! I hear the bay¬ 
ing of the menial pack. On ail sides 
the way is haired! ” 

Geronimo seized Federico’s band, 
and hurried him behind the pillar. 
“ There is only one chance,” he said, 
“ muffle yourself in my cloak, take my 
hat, assume a stoop, and walk slowly, 
like an old man.” 
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“What is your plan ? ” cried the 
student. 

“ Ask no questions. Do as I bid 
you. Do you see yonder door?” 

“ Of the palace V ” 

“ Go in there.” 

“ Into the palace ? ” 

“ Of course. Look neither right 
nor left; cross the first court to the 
great portal! There await me. Quick, 
quick—here they come!” And he 
pushed him away. 

Not without doubt and disquietude 
did Eederieo obey the orders of the 
old man, who displayed, in this con¬ 
juncture, a promptitude and decision 
rare at his age. But the student had 
no alternative. Wrapped in Itcgato’s 
cloak, and feigning a feeble gait, he 
passed slowly and unquestioned before 
the soldiers of the voyal guard. This 
impunity in a palace where the 
strictest watch and ward were usually 
kept, was an enigma to Federico; 
and he was still more puzzled, when, 
whilst waiting at the portal, several 
persons, shrouded like himself in dark 
cloaks, passed before him, greeting 
him as they went with a muttered 
“ buenas noches,” and disappeared in the 
corridors of the palace. At last came 
Geronimo. He had provided himself 
in the interval with another cloak. 
Ills appearance was an immense 
relief to the student. 

“Are they gone?” said Federico. 
“ May I venture out ? ” 

# “ Thank the saints that you arc 
here! ” replied Geronimo. “ And 
now, tell inc what has happened.” 

Federico told his adventures ; and 
old liegato listened to the narrative 
witli marks of the strongest interest. 
Now he nodded his head, then beat 
the ground with his heel, or throw 
back his cloak and gesticulated with 
his arms. When he heard what the 
Count had said of him and of his 
probable fate, he laughed heartily. 
“ Bah 1 ” said he; “ threatened men 
live long. I have had hotter broth 
cooked for me, and cooled it with my 
breath. I hope to die in my bed, 
like a good Christian; and as for my 
chance of a rope, I would not change 
with his Excellency. The infernal 
schemer! I’ll pay him off now. 
Madre de todas gracias ! had wc but 
the list of the conspirators, what a 
blow might be struck 1 ” 


“The list!” repeated Federico. 

“ Stay, let me remember!" and, plung- * 
ing his hand into his pocket, he pulled 
out a tom paper. “ When I threw 
the man down, this remaindd sticking 
between my waistcoat and neckcloth, 
where he had grappled me. I 
noticed it when I got outside, and 
thrust it into my pocket.” 

Without listening to this explana¬ 
tion, Geronimo seized the paper, and, 
by the light oi a lamp under the 
portal, examined it with eager curio¬ 
sity. At sight of its contents, a 
savage joy sparkled in his eye. 

“ Ah, maldito / ” he exclaimed with 
a laugh of triumph; “ we have you 
now. Federico, the rose-coloured lady 
is tcif times more surely yours, than 
if you had remained in the closet and 
his Excellency had not discovered yon. 
Follow,, and be silent. Whatever 
happens, not a -word till I bid you; 
then speak boldly, and tell what you 
know.” 

Through winding corridors, up and 
down stairs, along galleries where 
sentries stood like statues, Geronimo 
led the way, until he reached a room 
w'hose door was opened by a gigantic 
lackey in the gaudy royal livery. 
Federico, who followed elose upon his 
heels, suddenly found himself in the 
presence of a number of mon, for the’ 
most part elderly and of grave re-- 
spectablo aspect, who stood in small 
knots about the apartment, or sat at 
tables on which were wine and re¬ 
freshments, conversing in a low tone. 
Amongst these a hum of interest 
arose on Regato’s entrance; and under ■ 
cover of the attention he attracted, 
his companion passed unnoticed. 

It at once flashed upon Federico, 
that he had penetrated into that noto¬ 
rious Camarilla or secret council of King 
Ferdinand VII., so much spoken of, so * 
often cursed and scoffed at, so greatly 
feared, and justly hated. ' 

the cringing-and pernicious sonclqvfy,~** 
of whose vile proceedings so -djiPf |> 
tales were told; these were the 
of all ranks and classes, who pemipf V,' 
into the jealous despot’s ear the 
of calumny and falsehood;' tbq?--.C# § *•* 
spies anil traitors who,* by seci^^Kwl*-* 
insidious denunciations, broaght'^lp-.'-;. 
•den arrest and unmerited 
upon their innocent feUow-e|tM»ifcb > 
and who kept the King advtebd bi 
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*11 that passed in Madrid, from the 
amorous intrigues of a, grocer’s wife, 
to the political ones concerted in the 
cabinet of the Infante Don Carlos. 

The student’s first uneasiness at 
finding himself upon such new and 
perilous ground, vanished when he 
saw that he was wholly unheeded. 
Ho remembered to have heard that 
persons once admitted to the cama¬ 
rilla, and honoured by the King's con¬ 
fidence, were at liberty to return w hen 
they thought fit, at short or long 
Intervals; and thus it might veil 
happen that some of the members were 
unknown to each other. And on that 
night, these illicit counsellors of ma¬ 
jesty were evidently preoccupied with 
some pressing and important matter. 
They crowded round Itogato, took his 
arm, seized him by the button, whis¬ 
pered so eagerly, and questioned him 
so fast, that the little man lost all pa¬ 
tience. 

“ Hands off, gentlemen !” he cried. 
“ Which of you will buy me a new 
coat when you have torn mine V Tis 
true that this morning our gracious 
lord the King was very ill: but I bear 
that he is now -better; and by the 
grace of our blessed Lady, he will re¬ 
joice his humble and loving slaves, 
and dispel their deep anxiety, by the 
sunshine of Ills presence.” 

The words had scarce left (Jero¬ 
nimo’s lips, when the opening of a 
side-door proved the signal for a re- 
spactfnl silence in the apartment. 
The whole assembly bowed profoundly, 
and preserved that posture, although 
no cause was vet apparent for sueli 
extraordinary greeting. At last one 
showed itself, in the person of a man 
who tottered slowly and feebly into 
the room, supported on the arms of 
two attendants, his livid and bloated 
countenance distorted by a smile as 
painful to behold as if compelled by 
thumbscrews. The face of the new 
comer, who nodded in reply to the 
>htijnblc salutation of the camarilla, 
might once have been handsome, but 
It could never have been intellectual 
Or prepossessing, and now it was 
hideously cadaverous and ghastly. 
The features were those character¬ 
ising a well-known family, world- 
. renowned for the high places it has* 
filled, rather than for the virtues or 
abilities of its members. The eyes 


were snnk deep in their sockets, the 
straight, scanty black hair shaded a 
brow blue and transparent fron t disease; 
the tall person and once well-formed 
limbs were swollen and unwieldy. 
The sick man’s dress would have 
suited some plain burgher of Madrid, 
taking his case ini his summer-house: 
it consisted of a light nankeen jacket, 
a white neckcloth knotted loosely 
round the throat, linen trousers, and 
large sh ops. 11 c seemed scarce ly able 
to set foot to ground, aud the agony 
each step occasioned him behaved 
itself in spasmodic twitcliings of Hie 
nerves and muscles. Still there was 
a violent efibrt. ol‘ the will to conceal 
the pangs that racked the enfeebled 
frame; a fruitless attempt, by the as¬ 
sumption of smiling ease and gracious 
condescension, to hide, even from 
himself, the approach of that equal¬ 
ising hour when human greatness and 
human misery sink to one level. • 

The sick man propped himself 
against a table, beside which stood 
an easy-cliair, and with an affable 
wave of his hand, addressed the com¬ 
pany. 

“ Good evening, senores!” he said: 
“wehave felt ourselves somewhat, un¬ 
well, and our careful physician Cas¬ 
tillo, as also our trusty Grijalva, was 
solicitous on our account. Hut we 
would not put off this meeting. Wo 
love to meet our good friends, and 
are not to be kept from them by slight 
bodily inconvenience. Men fancy ||s 
more ailing than wc are. You can 
refute such reports. Wliat say you, 
Mexas—and you, Salcedo? is our 
aspect so very sickly? Wc know 
that many build hopes upon our death; 
but they are mistaken, and by Our 
Lady, they shall be disappointed.” 

“ God preserve our gracious lord 
a thousand years! ” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“An example should be made,” 
said the man appealed to as Salcedo, 
“ of the traitors w r ho dare spread lying 
reports concerning the royal health.” 

“ ’Tis too true,” observed another, 
“ that such rumours arc used to the 
most, criminal ends.” 

“ VVe will sit down,” said the sick 
monarch. And with the assistance of 
his attendants, he deposited his ex¬ 
hausted person in the elbow-cliair. 
“ Drink, my friends, and tell me tho 
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news. Give me a cigar, good Castillo. 
Sedov Rcgato, how goes it? what 
is new in our fair city of Madrid ? ” 

“ Little is hoard,” replied Geronimo, 
“ save lamentations for the indisposi¬ 
tion of our beloved master.” 

“The good people!” exclaimed 
Ferdinand. “ We will have care of 
their happiness.” 

“ Ami yet,” said a little old man 
with a countenance of repulsive ugli¬ 
ness, “ there be reprobates who laugh 
whilst all true and faithful subjects 
weep. There is my neighbour, the 
merchant Alvaro. Y esterdav h c mar¬ 
ried his daughter to a young nobleman, 
Don Francisco Palavar, who claims 
relationship with the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz. The wedding-guests were nu¬ 
merous ; they sang and danced, and 
rejoiced beyond measure. Seilor Al¬ 
varo, said 1, are you not ashamed to 
be so joyous at, such a time? ‘ J*'rien<l,’ 
was bis answer, ‘let the times wag 
—they are certainly bad enough, but 
must soon change. All things have 
an end. Wcrejoice in hopes of a better 
future.’ ” 

“ The wretch ! ” exclaimed another 
of the camarilla. “ T know him well; 
he was always a negro” 

“ A knave grown gray in the sins 
of the Exaltados,” cried a third. 

“lie must be looked to,” said the 
sick King. “ Salcedo, w hat have you 
to tell ? ” 

“ I have gathered intelligence,” re¬ 
plied Salcedo, “from an equerry of a 
certain illustrious personage.” lie 
paused, and looked meaningly at the 
lying, whose brow contracted, and 
whoso lips muttered a well-known 
name. “ The equerry,” Salcedo said, 
“ tattled of great bustle and many 
visits at his master’s palace. For 
days past its court-yard had been filled 
with carnages, bringing generals, min¬ 
isters, dignitaries of the church, and 
many olliccrs, chiefly of the Royal 
Guard.” On hearing this, a feverisli 
and uneasy flu^h reddened Ferdinand’s 
pale countenance, and his dim eyes 
glared angrily. 

“1 know them,” he said, “the old con¬ 
spirators, the Catalan volunteers, the 
agmviados. Why have I not heard 
this sooner? But L will take order 
with them. Ha, Tadeo !—you there? 
Why has this boon kept from me?” 

Uttering these last words, tho King 


looked directly at the spot where Fe¬ 
derico stood. So, at least, it seemed 
to the student, who, much confused, 
and apprehensive of discovery, averted 
his eyes from the royal gaze. But 
his embarrassment was exchanged for 
conformation, when he beheld, in the 
person addressed by Ferdinand as 
Tadeo, bis recent antagonist, the af¬ 
fianced of Rosaura. The Count, wito 
stood at his ettiow, gave him but one 
look, but thar one comprised every 
thing—astonishment, anger, hatred, 
confidence of power, and a fixed deter¬ 
mination of revenge. A chill came 
over the poor student, and he debated 
• in his mind whether to rush from the 
room, or to fall at the King’s feet and 
reveal all lie knew. Ilis first surprise 
over, and seeing that Don Tadeo took 
no further notice of him, he thought it 
wisest to follow Gerouimo’s directions 
and remain quiet. 

“ My gracious liege,” said Tadeo 
to the King, w ith his usual gloomy de¬ 
cision pf manner, “itwas unnecessary 
to importune your majesty by such 
reports, seeing that they anH merely 
lying devices of the evil-disposed. 
And even were it true that many 
visits arc paid to that palace, its mas¬ 
ter has right and reason to receive 
them, without-” 

By an impatient gesture, the King 
interrupted the speaker. 

“ It needs but to name the visitors,” 
said Rcgato, with a quick sharp 
glance at Tadeo. “ Eguia is one of 
them ; San Juan, O’Donnel, Moreno, 
Caraval, are others.” 

“ lias it not been remarked,” said 
Mexas, with a sarcastic stnile, “ that 
in the apartments of a certain illus¬ 
trious lady, meetings are also held, 
to wiiie.h repair the Dukes of San Lo¬ 
renzo and Fernando, Martinez do la 
Rosa, Cambrone.ro and many others? 
What can be said against that ? ” 

A dead silence followed this bold 
remark: all knew w r ell who tho illus¬ 
trious lady was who thus assembled 
round her the leaders of the Liberals. 
Suddenly the ominous pause was 
broken by the voice of Federico, to 
whom Regato had made a sign, signi¬ 
ficant although barely perceptible. 

“ Don Tadeo,” cried t,hc audacious 
student, liis mellow manly tones ring¬ 
ing through the apartment, “is a 
traitor to liis King. This very night 
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’ 'ah-dll-important docu- 

tttdiit to an agent of the Infante^ Don 

"SShe words werqan ^fectric shock to 
.the camarilla. The King started, and 
^jBjiowed Symptoms of | extraordinary 
__ agitation. “What is that? Who 
" says that?” ho cried, rising fronlrhis 
chair with the vigour of sudden cx- 
* citement. “ Who knows of the docu¬ 
ment? where is it? Seize him—he 
shall explain,—confess#” 

“ Seize tiic scoundrel,” cried Tadeo, 
“ who has- dared intrude himself 
hither.’* . > 

“ My guards! my guards ! ” cried 
the King, his eyes rolling wildly, his 
features frightfully convulsed. “ Where 
is the paper? Tadeo, I will have it 
back! Ha! what is this ! mercy ! 

blessed Virgin, mer-! ” The word 

was unfinished; and Ferdinand, doubly 
tortured by bodily pain.and mental 
anguish, fell back into the arms of his 
physician. 

“The King is dead!” exclaimed 
Tadeo. “Help here!” 

The c|]marilla crowded round Fer¬ 
dinand, who lay without sense or 
motion. “What is it, Self or Castillo ? ” 
said Tadeo. The physician let fall 
his patient’s wrist. 

“ A sudden paroxysm, your Excel¬ 
lency,” he replied in a low voice. “It 
was to be apprelicuded—all is over 1” 
* The Count turned away, and his 
eye fell upon Federico, who, seeing 
resistance useless, stood passive in 
the custody of several of the cama¬ 
rilla. With a vindictive frown, 
Tadeo pulled open the student’s cloak, 
and pointed to his skirtlcss coal.” 

“You cannot deny it,” lie said. 
“ The proof of your guilt is in my 
possession. Who is the fellow?” 

Geronirrro Regato stepped forward 
and stared in the stndcnt’s face. 

“What!” cried he, “is not that 
Don Federico, fi flie young advocate, 
well known in the coffee-houses as a 
virulent Exaltado, a determined scof¬ 
fer, a propagator of atrocious doc¬ 
trines?” 

“I thought as much,” said the 
Count. “ None but such an unprin¬ 
cipled scoundrel ^ould dare to act the 
spy in the very palace. Call tho 

C ard, an<| away with him to prison. 

it this man be securely ironed,” 
he added, to the soldiers who now 


entered; “ and-let none have, japeech 
of him.” 

The order was promptly obeyed. 
A very brief spaco elapsed before 
Federico found himself in a narrow 
dungeon, stretched , on damp straw, 
with manacles on hands and feet. In 
total darkness, and seated despond- 
ingly upon his comfortless couch, the 
events of the evening appealed, to 
him like some frightful nightmare. 
But in vain did lie rub his eyes and 
try to awake from his imaginary sleep 
the terrible reality forced itself upon 
him. He thought of Ilosaura, the 
original cause of his misfortunes, and 
almost doubted whether she were in¬ 
deed a woman,, or sonic demon in 
angel’s form, sent to lure him to de¬ 
struction. Of Gcronimo, too, lie 
thought with foldings of inexpressible 
bitterness. He, the friend in whom 
lie had placed such implicit reliance, 
to betray him thus; for his own ad¬ 
vantage, doubtless, and to draw his 
own head out of the noose! There 
were none, then, to whom he could now 
look for succour. The King was dead ; 
liis successor, the apostolical ruler, 
tho partisan and defender of the In¬ 
quisition, whose name, for years 
past, had been the rallyiug-cry of the 
disaffected, owed his crown to the 
powerful Tadeo whom the student 
had offended and ill treated, whose 
love he had darctj, to cross, whose re¬ 
venge he must now encounter. Fede¬ 
rico felt that hi3 fate was scaled. 
Already he heard, in imagination, the 
clank of ponderous fetters in the dis¬ 
mal halls of the Inquisition; already 
he saw the terrible machines—the 
screws and weights,-the ladder and 
iron couch, and felt the burning sul¬ 
phur, as it was dropped hissing upon 
his naked flesh by the masked and 
pitiless executioner. He thought of 
Arguelles, the Divine, whom he had 
seen an animated corpse, liis limbs 
crashed and distorted by similar tor¬ 
tures; and in spite of his natural 
courage, a shudder came over him as 
lie heard tho bars of his dungeon door 
withdrawn, and the heavy holts shot 
back into their- socket^ The next 
instant lie closed his eyes, dazzled by 
‘ a glare of light. 

When he re-opened them, the Count, 
or Tadeo, whichever was his most 
fitting appellation, stood before him. 
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Moo- ■ bwPgr iM* hk searckfc;, smooth IpApwii 
., Forsomomomente they Ibdsfefl convulsive '%ork!ia*i 


at each other itf-wlence; "bfhken at 
last by Tadeo;: : .' > , ; 

“ I Corfte to question, yog;’’ he paid: 
* ‘'answer truly, and j'otir captivityfeay 
be vetybrief. Deceive me, and your 
life, shall be yet. shorten Yoiir crimed 
' shall meet tfleir just reward.” 

. “ f afn guilty of no> crime,” retorted 
Federieo. “ I am tho victim of cir-. 
cnmStarfces.” *.' - ‘ 

“ And. what are they?” eagerly,in¬ 
quired the Count. 

Federico was silent. 

“Do you know me, Sdior?” said 
the Count. ,, 

“ No," was the reply' 

“ Beware, then, lest you learn to 
know me too well. What did you, 
concealed- in yonder closet ? Where 
is the paper you robbed me of? Who 
admitted you into the housed Do 
you belong to a secret society? Were 
you sent<sas a spy? A dagger, was 
found in the closet: did you come to 
assassinate me?" 

He paused after each question, but 
Federico answered none of them, save 
the last, to which he replied by a stern 
negative. “You had best confess,” 


smooth apd 

convulsive workings, Sind fe. -tfah*. 
savage* fire of hiseyis, jealousy atfd* 
hatred were plfedy! to ne tead ? hrf^ 
looked like' a, tiger abou^ p spjing * 
upon its prey. • ;.. *> 

“SeBor,” said Federico .con- 1 
temptupusly, “yon waste time. If &' 
lady did introduce mo into your house,: 
rest assured I am not base enough to 
reveal her name; From me you get. 
no further answer. Do with, me as 
you' will. In this unhappy land, 
might is above right." 

“Wretch!” exclaimed fee Count, 
fiercely advancing upon his undannted 
captive; “you have betrayed your¬ 
self. . I will destroy you, knave, like 
an insect. A lady conceal you! 
What audacious slander is tms ?” He 
struggled with his rage, and, master¬ 
ing himself, resumed. “ It has been' 
proved that-you are the spy of &• 
dangerous and. treasonable associa- 
tion. Where is the paper yon stole ? 

“ I have no paper,” replied Fede* ■ 
rieo, “ and will answer no more ques¬ 
tions. 1 am in your power; do your 
worst.” 

The Count stepped to the dungeon 
door, and summoned two men in 


resumed- Tadeo. “ If you arc no po¬ 
litical offender, if no criminal project 
led you where I found you, 1 pledge 
my word, Seflor—and I plcdgo it only 
to what I can and will perform—you 
shall at once bo released.” 

“ I can say but this," replied the 
prisoner; “ it was not my object to 
overhear yon: an accident conducted 
me where you discovered me, and I 
heartily regret that a casual noise be¬ 
trayed my presence.” 

“ Is that all you will say ? ” 

“All.” 

“You know not with whom you 
deal,” cried the Count. Then, lower¬ 
ing his voice, and with a smile that 
lie strove to render amiable. “ It was, 
perhaps, a love-affair,” he said. 
“ Young man, which of Doila Ilo- 
sanra’s handmaidens did yon seek ? 
Who introduced you into that apart- 
*■' ment ? Tell me this, satisfy me on 
a point that concerns myself per¬ 
sonally, and not only will I forget all, 
but remain your debtor.” 

Whilst thus he spoke, the Count’s 
features expressed very different sen- 
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waiting outside. Whilst one of them 
searched Federico, closely examining 
each pocket and fold of his dress, but 
without discovering the much-coveted, 
document, the other listened respect¬ 
fully to the Count, who gave him in¬ 
structions in a low voice. His last ■ 
words, which reachbd the ear of the 
student, were not calculated to re¬ 
assure him as to the future. “ Be 
it so,” said Don Tadeo. , “The ne¬ 
cessary warrant shall at once be 
made out, and then—despatch.”. And 
with a vindictive glance at his priso¬ 
ner, he left the prison. 

It was some consolation to the un¬ 
fortunate Federieo, when again in-:. 
dismal solitude, and with the pro- .<■ 
spect of a cruel death before hie > 
eyes, to reflect ou the firmness he had 
shown, and on the agony of jealous 
doubt lie had inflicted on ids rival. In. 
his defenceless and desperate circum- > 
stances, such revenge was doubly; 
sweet-, and for awhile he dwelt.otf', 
it with pleasure. Then his thoughts 
took other direction, and an. aciiv«<. % 
and excited invagination transported;. 
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' him from that gloomy cell to the 
chamber of the beautiful cause of his 
•. ujaefortunes. She knelt before aeru- 
; Oiflic, and wept and prayed fbr him. 

He heard her breathe his name, and 
***invokethe saints to his assistance; and 
, In a transport of love and gratitude 
* he extended his arms to clasp, her to 
his heart. They were rudely checked 
by the chain that linked them to tljo 
wall. And now pale spectres flitted 
through the gloom, and {pinned at him 
with their-skeleton mouths, and mur¬ 
mured in his ear that he must die, and 
never again see her whose kiss was 
yet hot upon his lips. And the last 
ominous words and deadly look of his 
foo recurred to him, chasing all hope* 
Who would miss him, the humble and 
friendless student; who inquire where 
' .or how 1*6 had met Ids fate? Far 
greater than he, the wealthy, the 
titled, the powerful, had met the fate 
he anticipated, at hangman's Imnds, 
in the dark and silent recesses of 
Spanish dungeons. To the long list 
of illustrious victims, he, an insigni¬ 
ficant one, would bo added unnoticed. 
And the remembraucc of those who 
had preceded him, ennobling an igno¬ 
minious death, gave Federico courage. 
11 Yes! ” he exclaimed aloud. “ I will 
die, as so many great and good men 
have died before me! Would that I 
had 'done service to my poor oppressed 
country, something to deserve the 
tyrant’s hate 1 But for thee, Rosaura, 
.will Tgladly perish, and to thee only 
shall my last sigh be given.” 

His words yet echoed in the 
dungeon, when he heard steps at the 
door, and its fastenings again with¬ 
drawn. This time, he doubted not 
itwas bis death-warrant and the ex¬ 
ecutioner. Nerving himself to endure 
the worst, he gazed sternly and 
steadily at his visitors. 

“That is he,” said the turnkey, to 
a;talf, sullen-looking man. 

“Take off his chains,’’ was the 
answer “ andyou^seftoif follow me.” 
“’Qiddfc with your work,” cried, 
“ Gall your aids. I am 

n „ ' i 


oc and fblloW 1 ” harshly re- 
strangftr. “ Ladsy dbwyou 



dungeon stood a. third 
t.a saert mantle. Fe* 
shuddered. “Another of the 


hangman brood!” he murmured*, 
“ Lead on, I fear thee not!" The mad 
followed without a word. After tear 
versing several conidorSi they ascen¬ 
ded a lofty staircase. Behind each 
door Federico fancied a torture cham¬ 
ber or a garrote^ but none of them 
revealed what ho expected. At last 
his conductor paused. 

“ Arc you ready,” he said, “ to ap- 
pear before your Supreme Judge ?■” ■ 

“lam ready,” Federico solemnly 
replied. 

“ Then enter here.” - 

A door opened, the student set 
foot across the threshold, and uttered 
a cry of surprise. Instead of the 
gnrrotc, instead of racks aud tortu¬ 
rers, he beheld a gorgeous saloon, 
brilliantly lighted up with a profusion 
of wax tapers. Five or six men of 
distinguished mien and elegant apr 
pcaraucc, with stars and orders upon 
their breasts,'were grouped round a 
large carved chair, and looked curi¬ 
ously and, expectantly at Federico. 
But he scarcely observed them. Even 
on a lady of great beauty and majes¬ 
tic aspect, who sat in the chair, 
wrapped in a costly mantle of em¬ 
broidered velvet, his attention was 
fixed but for an instant, for behind 
her stood another lady, somewliat 
pale and anxious-looking, but who 
yet bore so strong a resemblance to 
the cause of hi3 sufferings, to her of 
the vosc-coloured robe, to Rosaura 
herself, that all the blood in hisvoin3 
rnshed to his heart. Her name 
hovered on his lips, and, forgetting 
every thiugbut love and newly-revive d 
hope, lie was about to spring forward 
and'threw himself at her feet, when 
the lady in the chair* addressed him. 

“Remain there, seiior,” she said 
with a smile and gracious movement 
of her head, as if she divined the im¬ 
pulse to which the impetuous student 
so nearly yielded. “ You have- had 
strange adventures, I am told, within, 
the last'few hours* They will termi¬ 
nate happily for you; if you tell me 
the whole truth, and relate without 
reserve all tl at ijas occurred. Where, 
haveyou paaseer this night? What 
took youto the house in whiohj yon 
were found hidden?' What heard 
you there?” 

" " “ orfcfc, re- 
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sdready preferred death to the revela¬ 
tion of a secret that is not mine. My 
resolution is unchanged. I can answer 
no questions.” 

The lady cast a friendly and approv¬ 
ing glance at the steadfast youth. 

“Now,byourLady,”she said, turn¬ 
ing to the gentlemen around her, 
“ this is a chivalrous fidelity, right 
pleasant to behold in these unchi- 
valrous days. 1 doubt not, young 
Sir, that the lady of your affections 
will know how to repay it. But here 
are great interests at stake, and your 
excuse may not avail. You must 
rolate all, truly and without reserve. 
And to remove your‘scruples, know 
that the secret you have so bravely 
kept is no longer one for any here 
present. Proceed!” 

A look from llosaura confirmed 
this assurance, ami without further 
hesitation, Federico told his adven¬ 
tures, and repeated the dialogue he 
had heard from the closet. At 
times the listeners seemed surprised; 
at times they smiled, or looked sig¬ 
nificantly at each other, and spoke 
together in brief whispers. Twice 
had the student to tell his talc, and 
his words were taken down by one of 
the gentlemen present. That done, 
the lady rose quickly from her chair, 
laid a haud upon his shoulder, and 
fixing her keen bright eyes searehingly 
upon his face, pointed to the deposi¬ 
tion. 

“Can you swear to that?” she 
cried. “ Is it all true ? Before God 
and his saints, did all pass as you 
have said? No word too much or 
too little? Saw you the document 
with your own eyes? Santa Madre ! 
Is it possible ? Surely it cannot be; 
and yet—my friends, what say you ? 
What think you, Duke of San Fer¬ 
nando, and you, Marquis of Santa 
Crus? What says his Grace of San 
Lorenzo, and our discreet friend, 
Martinez dc la Bosa? No, 1 need 
not fear, whilst thus surrounded by 
the best and wisest in the land. Cam- 
bronero, advise us. How may we 
defeat the madiiaatiilts of our crafty 
foes?” 

The gentleman who had written 
down the deposition, raised his head, 
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and Federico recognised the features 
of one renowned throughout Spain 
as a wise counsellor and learned law¬ 
yer. With surprise and respect the 
student gazed at the distinguished and,,, 
illustrious persons he had just heard 
named. 

“Much depends,” said Cambro- 
nero, “ oil his Majesty’s health. If’ 
unhappily he departs this life without 
regaining consciousness, we must re¬ 
cover the surreptitiously obtained 
document at point of sword. No other 
conrse will then be open to us. But 
if, by God’s gracious mercy, the king’s 
senses return, not a moment must be 
lost in obtaining from his hand a revo¬ 
cation of the act. He must be told 
every tiling; he must be shown how 
his confidence has been abused, and 
what base advantage has been taken 
of a momentary weakness. He must 
hear the witnesses whom Heaven has 
raised up for your Majesty.” 

“ 11a! ” cried the lady, with an im¬ 
patient and energetic gesture, “you 
arc right, Cambrone.ro; we must act 1 
All that can be done, Christina will 
do. They shall not triumph by Weak¬ 
ness of hers! Don Fernando still 
lives, can yet retraet. He shall hear 
how they have laboured to bring 1 
shame upon his name; shall learn the 
perfidy of those who have environed 
him with their snares 1 I go to tell 
him.” 

The Queen left the room. “ To me 
it seems, SeHores,” said Cambro- 
nero, a quiet smile playing on 
his shrewd features, “that things 
have happened for the best, and 
that the result of all this is not 
doubtful, provided only the king be 
not already dead. The Apostolicals 
have been active. Their creatures- 
have worked their way even into the 
cabinet and the camarilla. Thegjptrds, 
the captains-general, and manyKoffi^ 
ccrs -of state are long since gainetl 
over. In all cases, on King Ferdfe^ 
nand’s death, a war is* inevitable.' 
The succession to the throne isa-Goy* 
dian knot, to be cut only % the , 
sword. The Infante will never yk-Idb' 
his d*lm, or admit as valid 
abrogation of the aaci&it Salic 10*^ 
-And doubtless the' crown wonSdi'-bp/,;* 


* By the FragOufio Sanction, ] 
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Els, were not the people and the spirit 
ptf the times opposed to him. He is 
retrograde; the Spain of to-day is and 
‘ttfost be progressive. The nation is 
ufteasy; it hates despotic government 
‘4iid the inquisition; it ferments from 
north to south, from Portugal to the 
Mediterranean; but that fermentation 
would lack a rallying point without 
the decree which commands all to 
Cling to Christina and her children, 
mid repel the? Infante. The partisans 
of Carlos have striven to obtain by 
Craft what they could not hope to 
Conquer by the strong hand, and they 
have succeeded in making a dying 
monarch revoke in a moment of deli¬ 
rium or imbecility that all-important 
act. The revocation is in the hands 
of the Infante; the Salic law is once 
more the law of the land, and Chris¬ 
tina's children are in their turn disin¬ 
herited. And if it is impossible to re¬ 
store the king to consciousness, I 
fear-” 

. “What?” cried the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. 

“ That we%re on the eve of a great 
revolution.” 

“Hush!” said the Duke of San 
Lorenzo, looking anxiously around 
him. “These are dangerous words, 
my friend.” And his eye fell upon 
Hie handsome countenance of Mar¬ 
tinez de la Rosa, who smiled thought¬ 
fully. 

“ Call it reform, Cambronero,” he 
said; “Wise progress of the times, 
moderate, cautious, adapted to the 
circumstances; not rash, reckless, 
sweeping revolution.” 

The lawyer cast a keen glance at 
the former minister of the Cortes. 

> j “ReformI” he cried. “Ay, cer¬ 
tainly; but- what reform? Does 
SfeHor de la Rosa mean such reform as 
EC belied Jo bring about ? I bid him 
these are no times for trifling. 
Here we stands bnt a few paces from 
thO death-bed of a powerful prince. 
MefotteredthiS revolution or reform; 

Sefloree, *it was only for awhile 
»®|M$'hi. appearance.'- - Like the mole, 
and advanced, surely 
*16 ’ 

____ _ __ ____; and 

,—bh^occasiotied, are.dc-. 
monstratM ; ; before b© learns that a 
^ncfplohavQr dies; though ail the ar¬ 


tillery of the worid be brought to bear 
upon it. History judges the dead; 
nations judge the living. Let us so 
act that we may stand with honour 
before both tribunals.” 

1 “The subject leads us too far,” 
said the poet and minister, rising 
from his chair and glancing at Fed¬ 
erico, who, struck and delighted by 
Cambroncro’s words, gazed at him 
with expanded brow and flashing - 
eyes. “ Let us beware of kindling 
fanaticism : coolness and prudence aro 
becoming to men, and, God knows, we 
need both.” 

He took Cambroncro’s. arm, and 
led him to the other end of the spacious 
apartment. The noblemen followed, 
and the conversation was resumed in 
a lower tone. So enthralling had 
been the interest with which Federioo 
had listened to the words of these 
influential Liberals, that for an instant 
he had iieglected Rosaura, who stood 
nearly concealed behind the swelling 
cushions and high gilt back of the 
throne-like chair. Her beautiful face 
wore an anxious, inquiring expression, 
which seemed to reproach him with for¬ 
getting her; but as he drew near, she 
smiled,. and rays of love and hope 
broke from beneath her long dark 
lashes. And under the magic in¬ 
fluence of those beaming eyes, Fed¬ 
erico’s doubts and tears vanished like 
frost before mid-day sun,' and were 
replaced by a transport of blissful 
emotion. 

“ Rosaura!” he exclaimed, “ what 
unspeakable joy is this! Strange, in¬ 
deed, have been the events of the 
night! The wonders of Arabian talcs 
are realised. . A moment ago,, I 
awaited death in a dungeon; and be¬ 
hold I am in a king’s chamber, mid 
at your feet, Rosaura. Explain 
these things, adored mistress of my 
heart! How do we Huts meet? How 
cainc you hither ? ” . . 

“With our friend, . Gcronimo 
Regato,” replied the lady* , 

. “The traitor!” indignantly ex¬ 
claimed Federico. “ No thank# to 
him if I escape aRfth life.” : 

‘/ Judge not so hastily,” erfed 
. Rosaura: “you knqw «ot .all you 
owe Begat©, From him, I first heard 
your ham©. He was my con&bmt; 
he knetr 1 my. aversion..to the defeated 
man, who : considered me ;alrea«y r jhis; 
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own. My father, of an old family, 
although not of the highest nobility, 
was President of the Burgos Tribunal, 
and by commercial transactions in 
the time of the Constitution, he ac¬ 
quired great wealth. My hated 
Buitor is also, sprung from the people. 
My father was his friend, and at one 
time had to thank his influence for 
escape from persecution. Out of 
gratitude he promised him my-hand, 
and, dying a year ago, left him my 
guardian-. In that capacity he ad¬ 
ministered my estates, and had me in 
his power. But, thanks to. the Virgin, 
I am at last free from his odious con¬ 
trol.” 

She gazed tenderly at Federico, 
and held out her hand, which he 
covered with kisses. But she hastily 
withdrew it, on becoming aware that 
their proceedings were observed by 
the group of politicians. 

“ Is this the time and plice?” she 
said, with a smile of sweet confusion 
and arch reproach. “ And yet, Fede¬ 
rico, best beloved,- why should I 
feign indifference, or conceal that my 
heart is wholly yours ? ” 

“Angel!” cried the enraptured 
student, trembling with ecstasy. 

“Hush!” whispered ltosaura. 
“Cambronero looks and laughs at 
us. Hear me, Federico. The de¬ 
cisive moment approaches ; but I fear 
it not—I love and hope. It was 
Geronimo, disguised as a Gallego, 
who broqght you to my abode ; Gero¬ 
nimo hates him whom we hate; he 
knew me as a child, was my father’s 
friend, and loves us both. lie spoke 
to mo of you long before I saw you; 
he told me the hour of your walks in 
the Prado. At tho first glance I 
recognised you.” 

“ And where is that singular man ? ” 
Federico inquired. 

“Iknow not, but doubtless at no 
great distance. This night, a few 
horn’s ago, I lay sleepless on my 
pillow, anxiouB for your fate, when a 
carriage stopped at the door. It was 
surrounded with guards and torch- 
hearers, and 1 wnPtbld that my pre¬ 
sence was instantly required at the 
palace. My alarm at so untimely a 
summons Was dissipated by the arrival 
of Geronimo. ‘ Fear nothing,’ h.e 
Skid: ‘ the hour of happiness is at 
hand. He whom you hate is van¬ 


quished. Federico is his con¬ 
queror.’” • 

“I his conqueror 1” cried the 
student. And then, recalling all that 
had occurred. “Strange destiny!” 
he continued. “ Yes, I now see that 
the secret intrigues of a dangerous 
and powerful man have been revealed 
by my means. But who is ho ? 1 in 
vain conjecture.” 

“You do not know him?” cried 
Rosaura, greatly astonished—“ not 

know-?” •She suddenly paused, for 

at that moment the ddor burst open, 
and the Queen entered the room, in 
extreme haste and violent agitation. 

“His Majesty is recovered,” she 
exclaimed, her voice shrill and quiver¬ 
ing with contending emotions; '“Ms 
swoon is over, God’s grace be thanked. 
I have spoken, my noble friends, and 
not in vain. The King will himself 
hear the witnesses. These young 
people must come with mo. Call 
Geronimo Regato. Remain here, 
Cambronero, and all of you; I must 
see you again, 1 need your counsel 
—desert me not! ” 

“ When your majesty noxt honours 
us with your presence,” said Cambro- 
uoro, bowing low, and raising his 
voice, “ it will be as Queen Regent of 
Spain.” 

Regato entered tbc room, and 
Federico rubbed his eyes in fresh 
astonishment. It was the same man 
in the dark mantle who had followed 
him from his dungeon to the Queen’s 
audience chamber, and whom he had 
taken for an executioner. Gradually 
the mysteries of tho night unravelled 
themselves. He understood that if 
Regato had accused him, it had keen 
to avert suspicion from himself, and 
that he might work more effectually 
for both, by revealing to the Queen 
or to Cambronero what he hajUearned 
frou\ Federico, and by p ^ cin^Lbefore 
them the list of theconspiratomT Mqs- 
ing upon this, and each moment more 
convinced of Geronimo’s wisdom and 
good faith, he followed the Qt 
who, with rapid step, led hint 
Rosaura through a suite of n_ 
apaetme§te. Stopping before "a \ 
she turned to the student. • 

“ l^peakfeartesriy/’ ^e'aaid: 
press no word of truth, and i 
my favdhr and protection.^ 

Federico bowed.• ' 
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noiselessly on its hinges, and the 
Queen paused a moment as in anger 
and surprise, whilst a dark glow 
■" flushed her excited and passionate 
countenance. From the door a view 
wan commanded of tlio whole apart¬ 
ment, which was dimly lighted, and 
occupied by several persons, standing 
in a half circle, round a bed placed 
* near a marble chimncypiccc. Upon 
this bed, propped by cushions into a 
half sitting posture, lay Ferdinand 
VII., his'suffering features and livid 
complexion looking ghastly and 
spectral in the faint light, and con¬ 
trasted with the snow-white linen of 
his pillow. A black-robed priest 
knelt at ,his feet, and mumbled the 
. player for the dying; Castillo the 
physician held his arm, and reckoned 
the slow throbs of the feeble pulse. 
At the bed-side sat a lady, her hands 
folded on the velvet counterpane, her 
large dark eyes glancing uneasily, al¬ 
most fiercely, around the room—her 
countenance by no means that of a 
sorrowing and resigned mourner. 

“ The document!” groaned the sick 
map, with painful effort; “ tins docu¬ 
ment, where is it? To your hands I 
intrusted it; from you I claim it back. 
Produce it instantly.” 

“My gracious sovereign,” replied 
the person addressed—and at the 
sound of that sinister voice, Federico 
„* fwjfc Ilosaura’s hand tremble in bis— 
■ “my gracious sovereign, that paper, 
that weighty and important document, 
signed after wise and long delibera¬ 
tion, cannot thus lightly be revoked 


,hy a momentary impulse.” 

“Where is it?” interrupted the 
Mag angrily. 

“ In the safest keeping.” 

-“In the hands of the Infante,” 
.Cried the Queen, entering the room, 
and, approaching the bed. 

“liptor!” exclaimed Ferdinand, 
making a violent but fruitless 'effort 
to raise himself. “Is it thus you 
feptrmy confidence ? ” 

, “Hajfear me, gracious sir,” cried 
Tadeoi; but his tongue faltered, and 
deadly pale, for just then 
'M.^erceived Bosaura, Federico, and 
; standing, at the door. . 

said .the Queen, 
r arm affecti^£«tely round 
ftg hnsbandv wad bowing i»r 
him, whilst tears, real or 


feigned, of sympathy or passion, fell 
fast from her eyes. “ They have be¬ 
trayed you, Sire; they have abused 
your confidence; they have conspired 
against me, against you,,against your 
innocent children. Approach, Don 
Federico; speak freely and fear¬ 
lessly. You are under the safeguard 
of your King, who demands of you the 
entire truth.” 

“ Enough! ” said Ferdinand; “ I 
have read the young man’s deposi¬ 
tion. Iwook at it, sir,” lie added, to 
Tadeo, pointing to the paper,- “ and 
deny it if you can.” 

Tadeo obeyed; as bp read, his hand 
visibly shook, and at last he dropped 
the paper, and sank upon his knee. 

“ 1 cannot deny it,” he said, in a 
troubled voice, “ but let your majesty 
hear my justification. 1 imploro 
permission to explain my conduct.” 

The little lady who sat beside the 
King’s bed sprang to her feet, her 
countenance llaming with wrath, and 
rushed upon the kneeling man. Un¬ 
bridled rage Hashed from her eyes, 
and distorted each feature of her 
face. 

“Traitor!” she cried, “where is 
the document? what have you dono 
with it? You stole it, to deliver to 
men as vile and base as yourself! 
Traitor, produce it! ” 

“Madam!” exclaimed the aston¬ 
ished object of this furious apostrophe. 

His remoustrauco was cut short, for, 
quick as lightning, the ungovernable 
Infanta raised her hand, and let it fall 
upon his face with such vigour and 
good will, that the minister, unpre¬ 
pared for so unwomanly an assault, 
staggered backwards, 4 and narrowly 
avoided a fall. 

“ Carlotta! ” cried the Queen, seiz¬ 
ing her sister’s arm, and restraining 
her from further violence. 

“ The villain! the traitor!’’shrieked 
the Infanta, In tones -that resounded 
through the palace. 

“ Away with liim from my sight! ” 
cried Ferdinand, his voice growing 
fainter as he spoke. “The Queen, 
whom I appoint Regent during my 
illness, will decide upon his fate. X 
myself strip him of ail offices and 
honours. Away with him, and for 
ever! Ton-are no longer my minister, 
Ta&bo Caxomarde. Oh, God! what 
a bitter deception! He too! He too 1 
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By all the saints, he shall rue it. His 
treachery is ray death-stroke!” 

The King sank back like a corpse 
upon his cushions; but presently 
recovered himself, and with all speed, 
before the assembled ministers, the 
extorted decree was annulled, the 
Pragmatic Sanction again declared in 
full force, and the Queen nominated 
Regent. Whilst this took place, 
Federico, unheeded in the bustle of 
such important business, remained 
like one entranced. It was Oalomardc, 
then, the man whose ruthless hand 
had been so pitilessly stretched forth 
over the suffering land—it was the all- 
powerful minister, the curse of Spain, 
the butcher of the noble Torrijos and 
his unhappy companions, whom he, 
the insignificant student, had east 
down from his high state ! The giant 
had succumbed before the pigmy ; the 
virtual rujer of the kingdom hty'l fallen 
by the agency of one whom, a day 
previously, he might with impunity 
have annihilated. Events so extra¬ 
ordinary and of such rapid occurrence - , 
were hard to comprehend ; and Fede¬ 
rico had scarcely convinced himself 
of their reality, when he received, a 
few hours afterwards, a summons to 
the Queen’s presence. 

The morning sun shone into the 
royal apartment, revealing the traces 
of a sleepless night and recent agitation 
upon the handsome features of the 
newly-made Regent. She received 
the student with a smile, and placed 
Rosaura’s hand in Ms. 

Fear nothing from Calomarde,” 


she said. “He has fled his well- 
merited punishment. Those sent for 
his arrest, sought him in vain. You 
are under my protection, llosaura — 
and you also, Don Federico.' You, 
have established a lasting claim upon 
my gratitude, and my friendship shall 
never fail you.” 

It does not appear how long these 
fair promises were borne in mind by 
a queen whose word, since that time, 
has been far offcenev pledged than,, 
redeemed. Perhaps she thought she 
had acquitted herself of all obligations 
when, threomonths later, shchononred 
with her presence the nuptials of 
Federico and Rosaura, and with her 
own hand twined a costly wreath of 
brilliants through the sable ringlets 
of the beautiful bride. And perhaps 
the young couple neither needed nor 
desired further marks of her favour; 
for they withdrew from Madrid to 
reside in happy retirement upon 
Rosa urn’s estates. Geronhno Regato 
went with them ; and for a while wtfs 
their welcome* guest. But his old. 1 
habits ■tfcrc too confirmed to bo era¬ 
dicated, even by the influence of thoSe 
lie loved host. The atmosphere of n 
court, the excitement of political 
intrigue, weie essential to his exist¬ 
ence, and he soon returned to the 
capital. There, under a/vory different 
name from that by winch he has hero 
been designated, he played an im¬ 
portant part in the stirring epoch that 
succeeded the death of Ferdinand the 
Well-beloved. 
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A METAPHYSICAL FRAGMENT. 


Those' who have made their way 
through the German systems of ideal¬ 
ism, from Kant to Hegel—destined 
* in a future age to form one of the 
' most curious chapters in the his- 
#/ tory, oT romance, of philosophy — 
have .probably, for the most part, 
come to the conclusion of their 
4ask, with the profound impression of 
the futility of the study of meta¬ 
physics, which, full of labour, is yet 
' fruitless as idleness. L'art de s'egarer 
'once method #—such it has been wittily 
defined, and such our Teutonic neigh¬ 
bours have been resolved to demon¬ 
strate it. Yet, this is not altogether 
-the impression, we think, which such 
' a course of study ought to produce: a 
better lesson maybe drawn from it. 
There is, after all, a right as well as a 
wrong method of philosophising. The 
, one leads, it may-be, but to a few 
modest results, of no very brilliant 
or original character, yet of sterling 
value and importance. The other 
may conduct to startling paradox, to 
applauded subtleties, to bold and 
novel speculations, but baseless, 
transient, treacherous. It evidently 

■ requires something more than intel¬ 
lectual keenness; it requires the vir¬ 
tue of forbearance, and a temperate 

. i spirit, to adhere to sober rectitude of 
thought, and eschew the temptations 
that a daring and self-willed philo- 
• sophwdisplays. Such is the lesson 
which these “follies of the wise” 
ought to inculcate. They should lead 
us to intrench ourselves more securely 
than ever within the sound rules for 
the investigation of truth. 

Philosophise men will—men*must. 
Even the darkest paths, and the most 

■ labyrinthine of metaphysics, must bo 
perpetually trodden. In vain is it 
proclaimed that they lead back only 
to the point of ignorance from which 
they started ; in vain is it demon- 

"■ strated that certain problems are in¬ 
demonstrable. If tne same race of 
. men lived; tor ever upon the earth, 
each inextricable problems might at 
length be set at rest. But each new 
generation finds them as fresh and 


attractive as if they had never been 
touched, never probed and tortured 
by fruitless examination; to each 
generation they appear iu all the un¬ 
abated charms of mystery; to each 
generation must their solution at least 
be shown to be unattainable. In vain 
you write over the portal Lasciate 
ogni speranza l there is always a baud 
of youth newly arrived- before the 
gates, who will rush in. 

It is futile, therefore, to think of dis¬ 
carding metaphysics; if a good sys¬ 
tem is not adopted, its contrary will 
speedily prevail. “ Agoodphysician,” 
says Paul Richter, “ saves us—from a 
bad one—if from nothing else.” And 
a rational method of philosophising 
has, at all events, the same negative 
merit. Good sense, cries one, is 
sufficient forall thepurposes of life,and 
even for all the useful walks of litera¬ 
ture. The remark might be pertinent 
enough if you could secure a man in 
the quiet, uninterruptetL possession of 
his plain good sense. But he who 
has not studied philosophy in his 
youth, will probably plunge into it, 
without study, iu his old age. There 
is no guarantee against the infection 
of speculative thought. Some ques¬ 
tion suddenly interests the man of 
hitherto quiescent temper*—invades 
his tranquillity — prompts him to 
penetrate below the surface of the 
matter—to analyse its intricacies— 
to sound its depths. Meanwhile, 
untutored, undisciplined for such 
labours, he speedily involves himself 
in inextricable difficulties—grasps at 
mane plausibility that had been a. 
thousand times before seized on and 
relinquished—tilts valiantly at his 
men of straw—thrice slays the dead— 
and in short, strong-limbed as he is r 
and with all his full-grown thews and 
sinews, {days upon this new arena all 
the vagaries of a child. It may be 
said of philosophy, as.it has been said 
of love,—it is, or it has -been, or it 
will one day be, your master. - 

We have seen reverend doctors of 
divinity present no very dignified 
spectacle when they have suddenly 
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bethought them of paying their some¬ 
what lato devotions to philosophy. 
Accustomed to receive, as their due, 
a profound respect from others, they 
assume with easy confidence the cloak 
of the philosopher; and while they are 
thinking only how to -arrange its folds 
with classic grace, they arc uncon¬ 
sciously winding round their sturdy 
limbs what will sadly entangle their 
feet, and bring them, with shame and 
sore contusions, to the ground. Some 
will parade an ancient theory of mo¬ 
rals, and introduce to us with all the 
pride of fresh discovery what now 
looks “ aspalo and liollowas aghost.” 
Others explain the beautiful; and with 
a charming audacity, a courage that is 
quite exhilarating, propound some 
theoretic fancy which has the same 
relation to philosophy that Quarle’s 
Emblems bear to that pictorial art they 
especially delight to descant upon. 
But tho greater number ’of these 
belated wanderers in the paths of philo¬ 
sophy, enter through the portals of 
religion. How could it be otherwise ? 
llcligion and philosophy touch at so 
many points—have so many problems 
in common—that the first moment 
the good man bethinks him he will bo 
profound, sees him plunged in all the 
darkest enigmas of speculative thought, 
there to lose himself in we know not 
what heretical delusions. 

Therefore, there is no one thing on 
which we arc more disposed to con¬ 
gratulate Scotland than on her chairs 
of philosophy. Occupied by her most 
distinguished men, and teaching a 
sound system of psychology, they 
early train her youth to the severest 
and most usoful discipline of thought. 
They have given its tone, and its 
strength to the intellect of Scotland. 
They teach It to face all difficulties 
manfully, and to turn with equal man¬ 
liness from vain and presumptuous 
speculations, which, under a boastful 
snow of profundity, conceal invariably 
- an arrant dogmatism. We turn with 
hearty satisfaction from tho tissue of 
false subtleties which the German 
professor lays before his youth, to the 
careful and modest analysis of mental 
phenomena by which a professor in 
our northern universities at once en¬ 
lightens and fortifies the mind. Scot¬ 
land may well be proud of the position 
she has now long held in the philoso¬ 


phical world. Her oscillations of error 
she, too, has no doubt exhibited—a no- 
cossary condition this of vitality and 
progress—but nowhere has a body, 

1 of philosophers so systematically ad¬ 
hered to thft sound canons of reason¬ 
ing and research, and that upon a 
subject where there is tho greatest ' 
facility and temptation to depart from 
them. " '* 

M. Cousin, and others who take 

# that discursive light-tripping pltilosQ| 

* pher for thcirguide, have represented 
the Scotch as a sort of half Germans, 
and have both praised them, and, 
praised them coldly, on this very ac¬ 
count, that they have travelled half¬ 
way, and only half-way, towards the 
region of “high a priori ” speculation. 
With M. Cousin’s permission, the 
Scotch come of quite another house. 
His praise wo should beg leave to de¬ 
cline : lie may carry it to Alexandria, 
if he will. The method of philoso¬ 
phising pursued in Germany is funda¬ 
mentally different from that which 
happily obtains in Scotland. No two 
schools of philosophy could resemble 
each other less. For ourselves, we 
regard the whole history of modem 
German speculation — tho most re- , 
markable instance, in our judgment, of 
great mental powers ill applied which 
the world has ever witnessed—as ono 
continuous comment upon this text, 
the necessity of adhering to careful, 
honest observation of mental phenome¬ 
na, however homely maybe the results 
of snch observation,- and the astound¬ 
ing conclusions to which a train 1 *"of 
thought rigidly pursued may conduct 
us, if, at its very point of departure, 
it lias broken loose from this the first 
obligation of philosophy. The whole 
career of German speculation mani- . 
tests a disregard of some of those fun¬ 
damental principles of human belief, 
which, according to M. Cousin him- . 
self, it is the peculiar merit of the 
Scotch to have seized and .held witk 4 
tenacity. 

These observations we will illus¬ 
trate by a glance at the theories 
propounded cm tho great subject ■ of 
perception — on the nature of our 
knowledge of the external worldj fills 
visible 'and tangible creation. ■ 

To a plain unsophisticated ma», a * 
stranger to the subtleties of metaphy¬ 
sical thought, it appears quite lnoou- 
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’C&vaMc, -when he is told that the 
existence of the visible and palpable 
scene before him should be converted 
into a problem of apparently invincible 
difficulty. Yet so- it is. The meta¬ 
physician first carries off in triumph 
what are called its secondary qualities, 
as colour and heat, proving them to 
be no qualities of matter, but of mind, 
or the sensitive being. He next 
Assails what had been pronounced to be 
■sits primary or essential qualities; thq 
dark tangible mass that he had left 
behind is not suffered to retain its 
• inert existence; extension, the power 
to fill space or resist pressure, wliat 
are these, he asks, but our pwn sen¬ 
sations or remembered sensations of 
tench, which have got associated, em¬ 
bodied together, agglomerated round 
some occnlt cause ? What, after all, 
he exclaims, do we know of matter 
but as a something which possesses 
certain influences over ms f —a some¬ 


thing which is utterly unrepresented 
to us by the senses. And now this 
word “ substance,” which formerly 
expressed a thing so well known, and 
every moment handled and looked at, 
•is transformed to an invisible, intan¬ 
gible, imperceptible substratum—au 
unknown upholder of certain qualities, 
-or, in more exact language, an unsccu 
power clothing itself in our attributes 
—mi existence far more, resembling 
what is popularly understood by spirit 
than by matter. At length, even this 
unseen substratum is drawn within 
the world of thought, and becomes' 
ttidf mere thought. There is no mat¬ 
ter, there is no space, save what the 
mind creates for, and out of itself. 

- Our man of simple apprehension, 
much bewildered, not at all convinced, 
breaks from the chain of sophistry, 

Z as wide his eyes, and declares 
r ail that*“ seeing is believing.” 
We think so too. 

•On this subject of perception it is 
* uveH known; that Roid and Stewart, 
refining to be drawn into any hypo¬ 
thesis hr unsatisfactory analysis, con- 
teAtedtheraselves with stating, in the 
bf the schools, the 
! to the ffiaiu nnso- 

Reid’s exrplana- 
: lnifott8natdly^ miugted up 
'soBttwersy Against the old 
. M^mas& mgea nothings 
ed inthe mind—an hypothecs 


combated by him with unnecessary 
vehemence—but this detracts little 
from their substantive correctness or 
utility. This strange notion of images 
emanating from the external object, 
entering the mind, and being there 
perceived, was, after all, in its origin, 
rather a physical than a metaphysical 
hypothesis. The ancient speculator 
upon the causes of things felt, as wo 
feel at this moment, the .necessity for 
some medium of communication 
between the eye and the distant 
object, and not having detected this 
medium in the light which traverses 
or fills the space between them, he 
had recourse to this clumsy invention 
of images or species raying out from 
the surfaces of things. At the time 
when Reid wrote, this hypothesis, in 
its crude form, cannot be said to have 
existed; but it had left its traces in 
the philosophical language of the 
period, and there was certainly a 
vague notion prevalent that the idea 
of an object whs a tertium quirt, a 
something that was neither the mind 
nor the object. 

We will quote the statement which 
Dngald Stewart makes of Reid’s doc¬ 
trine of perception. As lie himself 
adopts the statement, it will embrato 
at once the opinion of both these 
philosophers:— 

“To what, may it he asked, does 
this statement (of Reid’s) amount? 
Merely to this, that the mind is so 
formed that certain impressions pro¬ 
duced on our organs of sense by ex¬ 
ternal objects, are followed by cor¬ 
respondent sensations, .and that these 
sensations (which have no more 
resemblance to the qualities of mat¬ 
ter, than the words of a language have 
to the things they denote) are followed 
by a perception of the existence and 
qualities of the bodies by which the 
impressions are made; that all the 
steps of this progress are equally in¬ 
comprehensible; and that for any 
thing we can prove to the contrary, 
the connexion between the sensation 
and the perception, as-well as that 
between the impression and the sen¬ 
sation, may be both arbitrary; that it 
is therefore bfm means impassible 
that tkv sensations may be merely 
' the Occasions os ate fhe <OQifres- 

axeited; and 
that at ray rate -the eeatideratten af 
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these sensations, ■which .are attributes 
of mind, can throw no light on the 
manner in which we acquire our 
knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of body. From this view of 
the subject, it follows that it is the 
external objects themselves, and not 
any species or images of these objects 
(or, we may add , any mere agglomera¬ 
tion of present and remembered sensa¬ 
tions) that the mind perceives; and 
that although, by the constitution of 
our nature, certain sensations are 
rendered the constant antecedents of 
our perceptions, yet it is just as dif¬ 
ficult to explain how our perceptions 
are obtained by their means, as it 
would bn upon the supposition that 
the mind were all at once inspired 
with them, without any concomitant 
sensations whatever ."—(Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind , 
Vol. i.p. 92.) 

It is seen here that both Itbid and 
Stewart considered perception as a 
simple elemdhtary fact or phenomenon 
of the human mind, and refused tlicir 
assent to that analysis which would 
resolve it into sensation, accompanied 
with certain acts of memory and judg¬ 
ment. This last, however, has been 
the most popular amongst modem 
psychologists, who have many of them 
expressed an extreme impatience at 
the apparent sluggishness of these 
veterans in philosophy. We remem¬ 
ber the time when wo shared the 
same feeling -of impatience, and 
thought it a most useless encumbrance, 
to maintain this perception amongst 
the simple elements .of the human 
mii\d: we now think otherwise, and 
see reason to acquiesce in the sound 
judgment, which took up the only 
safe, though unostentatious position, 
which this embarrassing subject 
affords. 


that the notion of an extended, 
resisting body, supposed by many to 
be resolved into the sensations of 
touch, cannot be derived from this 
source alone, but must have some 
other origin than the pure sensation, 
which is a mere mental phenomenon or 
state of the consciousness. But he 
imagined behadovercome t he difficulty 
by introducing to us a new sensation, 
the muscular , that which we expe¬ 
rience when wc move our limbs. *• 
What he conlcl ttot derive from the old 
sense of touch, he thought himself 
able to deduce from the reasonings of 
the mind on this muscular sensation; 
but the same difficulties which lie 
himself so lucidly set forth when 
treating upon touch, will be found to 
pursue him here also. This .muscular 
sensation, like every other, is in itself 
a mere state of the consciousness, 
begins and ends in a more pleasure or 
pain. That it terminates abruptly, 
and contrary to our volition, in a 
feeling of resistance, (as when our arm 
is arrested in its motion,) is saying noth- 
iug more than that one sensation gives 
place to another without our willing 
it; a statement which might bo made^ 
in a thousand other cases of sensation 
with equal propriety. But the author 
shall explain his own theory. 

“ The infant stretches his am for 
the. first time, by that volition with¬ 
out a known object, which is cither a 
mere instinct or very near akin to 
one; this motion is accompanied with 
a certain feeling; he repeats the volir 
tion, which moves his arm, fifty or 
one thousand times, and the same 
progress of feeling takes place duruig 
the muscular action. In this repeated 
progress he feels the truth of that, 
intuitive preposition, which in .the . 
whole course of the life that awaits * 
him is to be the source of all. his ex* 


Dr Brown, it is well known, de- pcctations, and the guide of all his 
parted from his predecessors at this actions—the simple proposition that 
point, and may here .be considered as what has been as an antecedent, will 
one of the ablest representatives of be , followed by what has been as It 
the sensational school. He expended consequent. At length he stretches 
much, ingenuity in his analysts of out his arm again, and instead of the , 
perception, though in. our opinion accustomed progression, there ari«e% <, 
with veiy Utile, result. No one saw In. the resistance of .some ■■oftjfm \ 
more distinctly than he, that eensa- opposed to him, a feeling of & SjmSf&'v' 
tioa alone could newer give us the different kind, whidt, if m jrersevetjet 
idea of an external object, or of apace, in his voluntary effort, in($Mgaa^ 
or any thing external to the mind, gradually to severe .pais, befarehe- 
No one has more aatis&ctorily shown hal half completed the umwd |m#liM». ■, 
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Thfere is, a difference, therefore, which 
We'fluty without any absurdity sup¬ 
pose to astonish the little reasoner; 
for the expectation of similar con¬ 
sequents from similar antecedents, is 
observable even in his earliest actions, 
and is probably the ‘ result of an 
original law of mind, as “universal as 
-that which renders certain sensations 
of sight and sound the immediate 
result of certain affections of our eye 
* or ear. To any being .who is thus 
impressed with belief of similarities 
of. sequence, a different consequent 
necessarily implies a difference of the 
Antecedent. In the case at present 
supposed, however, the infant, who as 
,yet knows nothing but himself, is 
conscious of 1 no previous difference; 
and the feeling of resistance seems to 
him, therefore, something unknoum , 
which has its cause in something that 
is not kfonseljy —(Vol. i. p. 514.) 

There is a certain pre-arrangement 
here of the circumstances to suit the 
convenience of explanation. The 
•little arm of the' infant being very 
closely fastened to its own little body, 
it could hardly move it fifty or a 
$ thousand times in succession, or even 
once, without its muscular sensation 
terminating in the sense of resistance, 
or pressure, which is hut another 
form of the, sense of touch. In 
short, this would be always sooner or 
later the consequent upon this mus¬ 
cular sensation. And it appears very 
evident that “tlie little reasoner,” 
more especially if lie held the same 
doctrine as Brown on the nature of 
cause and effect, would look no further 
than the first sensation for the efiuse 
Qf the second. There would be few 
instances in his limited experience 
more marked of invariable antece¬ 
dence and cbnsequencc than this,— 
that the muscular sensation wonld 
sooner or later be followed by a 
tactual one. If we could suppose it 

r isible that the infant logician had 
make the discovciy of an external 
world by an effort of reasoning upon 
its sensations, we should say that this 
case waft the least likely of any to 
lead him to. the discovery—the least 
Hkeiy to impel him to look out of the 
. cifccte - of sensations for a cause of 

Mt.', 

Here sensation of any kind, reason 
on it how we will, cannot account for 


the perception of external objects, 
which is another and separate fact. 
We are reduced to admit that it is 
by a simple primary law of our con¬ 
stitution that the organa of sense 
(which may with equal propriety be 
called the organs of perception)* 
convey to us a knowledge of the 
external world. Wo touch, and a 
tangible extended body is made known 
to ns; we open our eyes, and a visible 
body is before ns. 

Dr Brown, adopting and refining 
upon Berkeley’s theory, of vision, 
attributes originally nothing more 
than the mere sensation of colour to 
the eye, which sensation, by associa¬ 
tion with that of touch, becomes ex¬ 
tended, so to speak, over an external 
surface, and defined into limited 
figures. We are not disposed- to lay 
any greater stress than Dr Brown 
himself upon the image said to be 
traced* upon the rfitina; but wc-say 
that the eye, as well as the touch, 
immediately informs ntf of external 
surface and definite figure. 

There is, it is true, a sensation of 
colour apart from the perception. 
This may be separated, in our reflec¬ 
tion, from all external surface. It is 
a pleasure which colour gives, and 
which enters largely into the complex 
sentiments of beauty. But our notion 
of colour itself wc cannot dissociate 
from external surfaco: we cannot 
think of colour but as something out¬ 
ward. , And if it comes to us origi¬ 
nally under the condition of external 
surface, it must also present itself 
originally under certain forms and 
figures; for only where the whole 
field of vision is occupied by one 
unvaried colour, as when the eye is 
fixed npon a cloudless sky, conld 
there be the perception of surface 
without some figure more or less de¬ 
fined on it. - 

And why is it, that on a subject of 
this nature the manifest facts wit¬ 
nessed in the whole animal creation 
are to be overlooked? If other animals 
evidently, on the first opening qf their 
eyes, see form, and movement, and the 
whole world before then}; does not 
this sufficiently intimate the instan¬ 
taneous knowledge which it is the 
nature of vision to bestow? The 
human infant arrives, indeed, more 
slowly at the perfect use of its senses. 
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It arrives, also, more slowly at the 
-perfect use of its limbs. But we 
never conclude because it doe3 not 
rise and skip about the fields like a 
dropped lamb, that there is any essential 
difference between its muscular powers 
and those of other animals of creation. 
Why should wo suppose that its vision 
is regulated by different laws merely 
because it obtains the perfect use of 
its eyesight somewhat later ? 

Let us now turn from the imperfect 
analysis which the sensational school 
presents, to the speculations of tho 
idealist. "It *will be seeu ‘that the 
hasty conclusions of the first gave a 
sort of basis for the strange results to 
which the second would conduct us. 

Kant looked in yam for the idea of 
extension, or of space, where the 
philosophers had. been seeking it, in 
the phenomena of sensation. Ho 
pronounced, therefore, that it was not 
derivablo from experience, did not 
come to us from without, through any 
direct communication from the senses. 
Not finding this idea of spaco where 
tho analytical psychologist had been 
searching for it, he drew it at once 
from the mind itself. lie described it 
. as a product, of the subject man, a 
form of the sensibility with which he 
invests his own sensations. 

We must first remark, that to this 
• description of what perception really 
is, there lies the same objection that 
may be urged against the account of 
the sensationalist. A sensation clothed 
in space!—is this intelligible ? is it 
by any means an nccouut of the 
matter? To invest sensation with 
space, is it not as if wc spoke of a 
pleasure that was square , or of a cir¬ 
cular pain ? 

So far, however, as this intorual 
origin of the idea of Space is*concemed, 
the statement of Kant, though ex¬ 
pressed in ' unusual terms, is not 
opposed to tho general belief of man¬ 
kind, or to our irresistible convictions. 
Jt may merely convey this meaning, 
that the mind has an immediate 
knowledge (drawn from the laws of 
its own cogitation) of space, or 
extension. But then, according to 
the universal and unalterable con¬ 
victions of mankind, this idea of spaco, 
though it may be derived from the 
Innate resources of the mind, is in 
.fact the knowledge.of an external 


reality—of an objective truth. Kant 
decided otherwise. He pronounced 
this form of the sensibility to be merely 
and only a mode, of thought — that 
space had, in fact, no other existence, 
was solely a subjective truth. 

This one decision has been. thd 
cause of, or at least has served^as tho 
starting-point for a series of tho wildest 
speculations that perhaps philosophy 
has to record. And this decision, how 
arbitrary! —-Jiow dogmatic f 

•It must be manifest, we think, to 
every intelligent person, that, granting 
wo cannot demonstrate the objective 
truth of the existence of space, it is 
equally impossible to prove its sub¬ 
jective nature. Wc cannot conceive 
of space but as existing really around 
ns. The metaphysician says wo may 
be deceived. This imiversa! and irre¬ 
sistible conviction—this fundamental 
law of human belief, may not.be cor¬ 
respondent with absolute truth, may 
not be trustworthy. Granted that wo 
may be deceived, that there is footing 
here for his scepticism , he cannot 
proceed a step further, and show that 
we arc deceived. When, in his turn, 
he would assert, or dogmatise, he at 
all events is as opetf to our scepticism, * 
as we were to his. If a fundamental 
belief of this kind is not to be trusted, 
so neither can it be convicted of 
falsehood. We cannot launch ourselves 
out of our own nature; we cannot 
test our own faculties of cognition. 
This could only bo done by some 
superior intelligence who could survey 
apart the object and the percipient 
subject. . 

We may be deceived in believing 
that wc ourselves exist—that there Is 
any permanent being wc call ourselves 
—but there is no demonstrating that 
we are so deceived. Tho two . cases 
arc strictly analogous. We have just ~ 
the same proof of the existence of 
the external object ms of the thinking 
and percipient subject. The very first 
sensation or perception we experience 
brings with it instantaneously the two 
correlates, object and subject; they 
are.made known in the same act or 
feeling; they are made known the 
one by means of the other—for unless 
through the means of the antagonist 
idea of object wc should not have thftjt 
of subject, nor vice versa. Ihotir 
judgment, therefore, there is as little 
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philosophy in denying the external nothing left of the real world but this 
existence of matter as the internal noumenon which had bees ejected 
existence of mind. The two ideas, as from the realm of space; he acted, 
we have said, rise instantaneously, therefore, a consistent and charitable 
synchronously, and are in such manner part, in taking this forlorn and ban- 
correlatcs that it is only by the pro- ished entity .into the region, at least, 
scncc of the one that the other reveals of thought. All the external world 
itself * is now but a projection from the 

When Kant advanced'from doubting individual mind—the non-ego is-but 
of the objective truth of our knowledge another development of the ego —the 
of space, to deciding against it—to object is nothing but a-sort of limita- 
asserting that it was puvtKv subjective — tion or contrast which the subject 
be was exceeding the limits of the throws out, to make a life for itself; 
human, faculties, and offering a mere the web it spins in the blank infini- 
dogmatism which can never be brought tude. Of the whole material world 
to any test whatever, lie was asking we have for ever got rid. 
ns to judge of the trustworthiness Here it might bo supposed that spo¬ 
of onr faculties of cognition—by dilation in this direction had reached 
what?—by our faculties of cognition, its extreme point; and as idealism is 
lie was elevating wliat is at best a a system in which the mind cannot 
strange suspicion, a mere guess, into long rest, contradicting, as it does, its 
a doctrine. ineradicable convictions, that here 

And the whole superstructure of the would commence a philosophical revo- 
systerus of idealism which his German lution, ‘and a return to a more sober 
followers have reared, rests upon this and accurate method of investigation, 
guess! ' But the German mind has put forth at 

Kant left nothing of the material thispolntanastonishingfertility. It has 
world but an indescribable noumenon , played with this idealism, refined 
which did not even exist in’ space, upon it, varied it, produced new 
Of course the categories of Aristotle, phases of it; reviving the strangest 
classifying as they* did those relations paradoxes of the Alexandrian school; 
which constitute our knowledge of and teaching—in this, the nineteenth 
this world, were converted by him century—with the gravest confidence 
.Into mere forms of tlie understanding , in the world—with all the assurance 
moulding'the given products of the of an ancient Scald chanting forth his 
ieMvbility. Certain other regulative mythological fables, a whole system 
modes of thought predominating, in of idealistic cosmogony ! 
their tiuu, over the products of the Schelling, in his idealism, in some 
understanding , he called ideas of the measure reinstated the object ; not 
pure reason. by reviving tire vulgar notion of its 

« His successor, Fichte, it will be reality, but declaring it to bo in its 
seen, advanced but little further when essence identical with the subject , and 
he prononneed for a system of idealism, pronouncing both “to have an equally 
The subjective nature of our knowledge real or equally ideal existence. He 
bad been laid 'down; there was thus got rid of the embarrassment 

1 " *' — ~r • ■ ■ ---— . 1 ‘ —- - --—— 

* 

* a Relatives are known only together : the science of contraries is one. Subject 
and object, mind and matter, are known only in correlation and contrast, and in the 
same common act: which knowledge is at once a synthesis and an antithesis of both, 
and may be indifferently defined an antithetic synthesis and a synthetic antithesis 
of the terms. Every conception of self necessarily implies a conception of not self; 
every perception of what is different from me, implies a recognition of the percipient 
subject in contradistinction from the object perceived. In one object of knowledge, 
, indeed^ the object is the prominent element, in another the subject; bat there is 
none in Winch either is known ont of relation to the other. The immediate know- 
. ledge which Ifeid allows of things different from the mind, and the immediate know¬ 
ledge of mind itself, cannot, therefore, be split into two distinct acts. In perception, 
an in other faculties, the same indivisible consciousness is conversant about both 
» terms of the relation of knowledge.”— Edinburgh Review, No. 103, p. 165,—A very 
' able and elaborate^ paper, attributed to Sir William Hamilton. • 
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■which encounters us in tlic ordinary 
systems of idealism, of the subjective 
Ego producing the objective Ego. 
Thought and thing are identical. But 
this identity !h to be recognised only 
in the mind of God, in the absolute— 
■which develops what in itself is unity 
in the form of a duality. As if (to 
uso a nide illustration) the same 
image should be shot from the interior 
of a magic lantern through two 
diverging tubes, making that twofold 
which was itself identical. 

As it is hard for common appre¬ 
hension to conceive this absolute , and 
seize upon this identity of thought 
and thing, Schelling invented a faculty 
of mind expressly for the comprehen¬ 
sion of such profound doctrines of 
philosophy. Ho called it intellectual 
intuition. Those who possess it not 
—and it is by no means general— 
must be content to live without philo¬ 
sophy. Nor can those, on t whom 
nature has failed to bestow this intel¬ 
lectual intuition, acquire it by any 
study or industry of their own. Phi- 
losophus nascitur, non Jit. 

Viewed from one aspect, Schelling’s 
philosophy is not without a certain 
charm. “Spirit is in visible nature, 
nature is visible spirit.” In this 
view of things, if mind loses its pre¬ 
eminence, nature, or the visible world, 
is exalted and spiritualised. It is a 
system likely to fascinate the poet 
and the artist, and we believe it has 
had a recognised influence on the 
cultivation of the fine arts in Germany. 
It awakens our enthusiasm for nature. 
More than ever is mind, is deity, 
seen in the visible world. Nature is, 
in fact, deified, whatever other sacri¬ 
fices‘are made. 

But if there was something for 
enthusiasm to lay hold • of in the 
system of Schelling, there was much 
wanting, it seems, to satisfy the rigid 
demands of philosophy. His cosmo¬ 
gony, his manner of tracing, a priori , 
the development of all things from the 
absolute, was considered, by those 


m 

who understand finch profundities, to 
be deficient in accuracy. Hegel next 
trod 

“ with wandering feet • 

The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss.” 

And we qre told gravely, by grave 
expositors, how, beginning with 
nothing , lie showed, with logical pre- , 
cisiou, how every thing had regularly 
proceeded from it! 

In the system of Ilegel, object 
apd subject are both lost sight of: 
nothing exists But the relation be¬ 
tween thorn. As the thing and the 
thought of it are identical, and as the 
essence of a thought is the relation 
between two terms, it follows very lo¬ 
gically that tlus relation is ail, and that 
nothing really exists but relations. 
Wo should have supposed this to be a 
fair reductio ad absurdum , proving (if 
the matter could need of proof) that 
the thing and the thought were not 
identical. But the march of ideal 
philosophy was not to be so easily 
arrested. 

We have now reached what is dis¬ 
tinguished as absolute idealism. 

“They (the three idealisms) may 
be thus illustrated,*’ (writesAir Lewes 
in his History of Philosophy.) “ Isee a 
tree. Fichte tells me that it is I alone 
who exist; the tree is a modification 
of my mind. This fs subjective ideal¬ 
ism. Schelling tells me that both 
the tree and my ego are existences’ 
equally real, or ideal, but they are 
nothing less than manifestations of the 
absolute. This is objective idealism. 
But llegcl tells me, that all these cx-^ 
planations are false. The only thing 
really existing is the idea—the rela¬ 
tion. .The ego and the tr.ee are bnt 
two terms of the relation, and owe 
their reality to it. This is absolute 
idealism.” * 

If Martinus Reriblcrus were alive, 
lie also might be tempted to give an 
illustration of these three forma of 
idealism.' 

The crowd of spectators at a fair, 


The Visible and Tangible* 


* Lewes* Biographical History of Philosophy. Vol. iv., p. 20,9. In every waya remarkable 
work. Written with great vivacity and clearness, comprising a world of_matter in the: 
briefest possible space,—and, O reader, and O author, forgive the anticlimax !—at the least; 
possible cost. In met it forms part of the Scries known as “ Knight's Weekly Volume .” T* 
find a strictly original work of so much ability given to the world in this form, proves that, 
the publisher and the man of letters are, in this mercantile age, second to none in the activity 
and enterprise with which they render their service to the public. , 
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fee might say, if they see a man dan¬ 
cing upon the tight-ropo, strained be¬ 
tween two posts—have no doubt in 
the world that the rope, and the man 
on it, are equally supported by the 
same two posts, which, moreover, 
, they presume to stand up there in 
veritable substantiality before them. 
JiVtere our three sages at the fair, they 
would reason otherwise. Fichte would 
say—these people think there are two 
postal There is but one. That left- 
hand post is but the shadow of thq 
other. It is the right-hand subjective 
post which has projected it forth. 

ScheUhig, gravely looking on, ob- 
serves they are -both shadows: nay, 
they are identical. If'you were t® 
stand in the centre of-the rope, in the 
point of indifference between them, 
and to turn round till the intellectual 
intuition were sufficiently excited, you 
would find the right-hand and the 
left-hand post blended together—un- 
distinguishable—you would perceive 
{heir absolute identity. 

Shadows! identical 1 Very true, 
says Hegel, slowly stepping for¬ 
ward, ^but what a mistake have 
both philosophers and the vulgar 
been making all this timej. They 
have presumed that these posts sup¬ 
port tho rope 1 It is the rope which 
upholds Ihe posts; which are indeed 
, ,but ita opposite ends. You may see 


that, separately, each post is good for 
nothing; it is Kbe relation between 
them that is every thing; the rope is 
all. This alone ean be said to exist. 
Every thing about us is plainly at one 
end or the other end of this, or some 
other rope. There runs, he would add, 
a vulgar tradition that man made the 
rope. I will demonstrate that the 
rope made the man and every thing 
else in the whole fair. 

* * * * . * * * 

But it is not our object at present 
to enter further into the Jabynnth of 
German metaphysics; at a future time, 
if our readers should endure the sub¬ 
ject, we will endeavour to act as guide 
and interpreter through some of its 
more curious* passages; we are here 
concerned only-With the points of 
view taken of the material world. 
Have we not said enough to support 
our thesis? to prove what strange 
results may be arrived at if philoso¬ 
pher, following after philosopher, bases 
his speculations on what is current in 
the school-room, instead of recurring 
to honest and simple-minded observa¬ 
tions of nature—and to show that on 
this subject of perception our “veterans 
Reid and Stewart have taken up tho 
only safe position our present know¬ 
ledge admits of? 
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The position of Frpnch novels and 
novelists in the appreciation of the 
English public?has undergone, within 
the last flaw years, a notable change. 
We need revert to no distant period 
to recall the day when the word 
“ Paris” on the title-page of a book of 
fiction, was, to the work so inscribed, 
virtual sentence of excluiion-from re¬ 
spectable library and decent drawing- 
roorti this side the Channel. It was 
the foul-bill of health, the signal of a 
moral quarantine, interminable and 
hopeless of pratique. French novels 
came to England and were road; but 
th£ arrivals.were comparatively rare, 
the readers scarce more numerous; 
whilst by the masses they were con¬ 
demned as contraband and dangerous 
merchandise, and eschewed as reli¬ 
giously as Lyons silks by the humane, 
wdien SpitaHields are staiving. The 
wilful and Wicked minority who took 
pleasure in -their pungent pages, did 
so clandestinely, and with precaution. 
In carefully-locked desk, or on top¬ 
most shelf of bookcase, lurking be¬ 
hind an honourable front-rank of 
history and essay, the disreputable 
literature was bestowed. Nor was 
its reception more openly hospitable 
when, arrayed in English garb. 
Translators there were, who strove to 
render into the manly, wholesome 
Anglo-Saxon tbngne, the produce— 
witty, frivolous, prurient, and* amu¬ 
sing—of (Jnllie imagination. But 
either the translations shaved flic in¬ 
terdict incurred by the objectionable 
originals, or the plan adored to obtain 
their partial acceptance, destroyed 
pith and poiut. Letters from plague- 
ridden shores are fitted for the perusal 
of the uninfected by fumigation and 
other mysterious processes. They 
reach ns rooking with aromhtics and 
defaced by perforations, intended 
doubtless to favour the escape of the 
, demon of pestilence bodily imprisoned 
within their folds. But their written 
contents are tpiujured by the salutary 
operation; the words of affection* .jlhc 
combinations of commerce, the poli¬ 
tician’s plans, are still to be read 
upon their stained and punctured siir- 
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face. Not so with the French novels 
that underwent fumigation and ctiQr 
tailment at the* hands of decorous* 
translators. The knife that extirpated. 
the gangrene, unavoidably trenched, 
upon the healthy flesh; in rooting up 
the abundant tacos, the scanty grain 
was shaken out, and chaff and straw, 
alone remained. 

. We speak of times past, although 
still locent; glance we at the preseut, 
and, Heaven help us! what a change 
is here 1 Tempora mutantur ct lihri 
—or it were perhaps more proper to 
say, et lectures. With headlong velo¬ 
city', one extreme has been abandoned 
for its opposite. Hie denounced*of 
yesterday is the favoured of to-day; 
the scouted is now the ‘cherished;. 
the rejected stone has a lofty place in 
the literary editice. French novels, 
translated, if not original, are as 
commonly' seen in tlio ‘mbest rcgtilated 
families” as comfits at tlieconfeetion- 
cr’s or poison on potter-camera’ 
shelves. The ban is romoved, tho 
anathema rev oked; cither the Upas 
has been discovered to bft teas bane¬ 
ful than was imagined, or the disease 
lurking at the core has been forgott#u t 
in the bright colours and plqgsjjtot 
flavour of the appetible fruit. •iWg' 
take up the newspaper. Wlmt heads 
the column ? Half a score advertise¬ 
ments of tho “ Mysteries of Paris”*—a 
new’ edition of the “ Wandering Jew,” 

“ illustrated by the first artists”— 
“Memoirs of a Physician,” in twopenny 
numbers and shilling volumes; French 
novels, iu short, at all prices and in 
e\ cry form. Wo step into the club; 
tho produce of Paris aud Brussels 
presses strews the table, and an elderly 
gentleman, with a solemn face spid 
quakerish coat, searches amongsfthpm 
for the nincsand-twentieth volume of 
“Monte Christo,” or of softie other 
French romance of longitude equally 
.sea-serpentine. Wecall upou our friend 
Tom Sterling, a worthy fellow* muph, 
respected on ’Change. Miss Sterling 
is deep iu a natty duodecimo, whose. 
Flemish aspect speaks volumes in 
favour of international copyright. , 
Cur nhtural clearsightedness enables 
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read, even from the door} 
**Sdd4t& Beige de Librairie” upon its 
^ bbff paper cover. ■ Is the book hastily 
smuggled under softt - cushions, or 
►stealthily dropped into the neglected 
VOrk-basket ? By no means. The 
.fklr student deliberately marks her 
*|dace, and engages *us in a contro¬ 
versy as to the merits, faults, and 
beauties dT a score of- French ro- 
» tifaucists, in wlibse lucubrations she 
assuredly is fat better read tlia/i 
Ottrselvfes. ’S In short, English aver- 
sioh foe, French modern literature has 
ite^peared, and been replaced by 
partiality—not td say • affection. 
*©utnas is a staple'commodity; Sue 
|g Voted delightful; English authors 
of talent and , standing translate 
or “ edite'”—^to use the genteel word 
now adopted—the works of French 
ones; even George Sand finds 
lady-translators, and, we fear, lady 
iboders; French books are reprinted 
gptn London*; and the Palais Royal is 
transported to the arcade of Burling¬ 
ton. 'jW6’ shall not take upon "our- 
selverto blamSor applaud this change 
in pub* c tapte, to decide how far such 
large'importation -and extensive pa¬ 
tronage of foreign wares arc advan¬ 
tageous -or deplorable—to tax with 
laxity thqf^ 4 whq write, or with levity 
those who read, the lively and palata- 
JbBS^w^ductions of the present French 
Without encouraging, Ave 
^tldSWenture to direct, the prevailing 
n^petit^by pointing the attention of 
Majfa’s readers—whose name is Le¬ 
gion—to' the writings of an author 
np#the * best known, but certainly 
one of the most accomplished, of his 
class. .In France; his reputation 
stands very high; and if in England 
It is not yet equally well-established, 
it must bflbattributed to his hating 
written little, and to the absence of that 
charlatanry and egotism which has 
brought other cultivators of the Belles 
Lffires Jn to such universal notice 
hewtphaBn the Continent. J|. Dumas, 

, for instance, 'even bad'bis,writings^ 
amjtfcose of the numerous staff of 
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-literary aiii-detfk^ ps to whgsq bairns 
he stands godfather, been lea’s divert-' 
ing, would star have commanded 
readers in every country wherb 
French is understood, and which the 
post from Paris- reaches. The man Is 
his own adVertisemcilt; his eccentric 
cities are worth, at a^moderate esti¬ 
mate, a dozen advertising vans, a daily 
paragraph in a score of newspapers, 

. and a cartload of posters. He is a 
practical puff, an incarnate stimulant 
to popular curiosity. Let the public 
appetite for his 1 weekly /volumes flag 
ever 'so little, and T&rthwith he wits 
in practice, for the, renewal of* his 
vogne, devices So Ingenious, that pro¬ 
ceeding from any but the privileged 
monarch of" romance-writers, tfley 
would be looked upon as Vhe tricks of 
a lunatic. One day in ‘p. court of as¬ 
sizes, the uoxt at that of a king, oa 
the mqrrow before a civil tribunal, the 
illustrious inheritor of the marquisate 
of La Pailletcrie parades bis graces, 
jog^ the world's .memory as to the 
fact of his existence, and bids it'read 
his books and bhAV before his footstool. 
To-day he is on the Corso, to-morrow 
oil the sunny banks of Rhine the 
next day he p^Rps into Etna's crater, 
or gasps beneath the brazen sky of 
shadeless Syria. Now-, we hear of 
liimtiin Spanish palaces, figuring at 
royal weddings, and adding one more 
to the countless ribbon-ends that 
already grace his button-hole; -yqd 
scarcely has our admiration subsided, 
when a Mediterranean breeze mur- 
-murs sAveet tidS&giVof fills presence oa 
African shores, faking his coffee with 
BevS, commanding* war-steamers, 
riving the captive’s letters, and rivet- 
ting his claims on his country’s gra¬ 
titude. 'Wherever he gces,he stands, 
a modern Gulliver, pre-eminent in 
moral giantship -amidst surrounding 
pigmies, who 

“ Walk under Ids huge legs, and peep about 
To find themselves dishonourable graves.” 

And the seeming nbiqfnity of the fa- 
. mous quadroon* is not more mar¬ 
vellous than the multiplicity of cha- 


i an anecdote : — 


tty generally known—even-to those, to'whom it has not. bSSn granted to 
imposing presence of our test frieSt and ancient sjly, Mcjwwtr Afox- 
»—-that there is a slight tinge of black in the blood of that greatest «f 
teeters, past, ptesent^gg t<reome». In connexion with' the teet^we uffl 



Ift&J OsBrnm^. * Aft 

rectors faa asgames^fe “ Dumas at new vein , in the* literary mine, au4> 
Homeand Abroad” offers an inex though the metal might have tio&i 
hauatible theme and a boundless held ptyrer, it had all the glitter that 
for pen and pencil caricaturists. Ai> captivates the multitude. The “ JoU' 
teraately dramatist* novelist, tourist, Errant,” inferior to its .predecessor, 
ambassador, the companion of princes, was scarcely less successful Its 
the manager of theatres; an authority bitter attacks-on the Jesuits; aud-tbe 
in .courts of justice, a challenger of do- consequent anathemas fulminated 
puties, and shining with equal lustre against it, with more zeal- than wts^ 
in these and fifty other capacities dom, by certain of the French clergy, 
equally diverse*. wh'at wonder, that doubtless contributed to its vog%. 
the slightest work flowing from the After Sue and Dumas, Balzac is 
pen of so remarkable a genius, though (With the -exception, pefbnpa, of 
it-be but a forgotten “trifle of twelve Madame Dudevant,) the best known, 
thousand liu*es,” is received with in- and most read, out of France* of aA 
tense gratitude, .and • caught -at like the living French novelists. Wet hold 
manna by- a famished nydtitudeV him much over-rated, but his gredjt 
Eugene Sue is another writer who has fertility, and tj>e real excellence of a 
taken the world by storm, but in quite few of his books, have made. him<% 
a Afferent Jhshipu. Ifee ex-lieutenant widely-spread reputation. His early 
of marine doqsnot obtrude his person a- efforts were Jess successful than those 
lily upon public notice, and relies more of Sue; and his first thirty volumes 
upon the powerful calibre of his guns scarcely attained mediocrity. . At 
than upon their number. Tw<f books, last he--made a start, Shd took his 
lengthy ones certainly, established his place on the first liue of bis class, an 
reputation. He had been many years virtne.of a few masterpieces, scanty 
a cultivator of literature, and had diamonds glittering in a cinder-heap, 
produced, sundry romances of little Over-production, the crying ^4c6* of 
more than average merit, when he the literature of the day, and an 
auddenlyburst upon the public, in the over-weening conceit, prevented Ho* 
widely spread fep$eton of the nore de Balzac from maintaining the 
Debats , with a work ’which, however position he might and ought to have 
objectionable in some respects, is un- occupied. Such gents as the A‘ Pfere 
questionably of extraordinary power Goriot” and “Eugenic Grahdet” were 
and interest. Like the* Pidkwick buried and lost sight of under-inoun- 
Papers, the ^Mystfeves de Paris” at tains of rubbish. True that he now 
tnge established their anther in popu- denied a number’ of books published 
lar estimation, not only in the laud in under supposititious names, and which 
whose language they were written, had been universally attributed to 
^but iu all the reading Countries of him; but enough remained, which he 
Europe. It w#s tno opening of a could not deny, to tarnish, jf n sA fo 


A .popioa^mere remarkable for inquisitiveness than for’correct breeding—-one 
of those who, devoid of delicacy and feckless of rebuffs, pry into every thjmg—took the 
liberty to question Sf. Dumas rather closely concerning his genealogio&ftree. 

w You are a quadroon, M. Dumas ? ” he began. ' • ' 

“ I am, sir,” quietly replied Dumas, who has sense enough not to be ashamed of a 
descent he cannot conceal. • -<* - i 

* And your father ? ” 

.* Was a mulatto.” 

* And year grandfather 1 ” 

•** A negro,” hastily answered the dramfHst, whose patience was waning fast. 

“And mayl inquire what your great-grandfather was ?”* ” 

** An ape, sir,” thundered Dumas, with a fierceness that made hid mpwtimai ialur 
rogator shrink into the smallest possible compass. li An ape, sir,—my pn^?*e-ijgp| 
mencu-wh^Ke yours terminates.” * - « *■ ^ '* *%T*' 

c : ^ferlhthjr of Alexander Dumadpfche republican general of the sams^hamfy 
mulatto, b«m hi St Domingo, the son of a degress and of the whitAMoyf m>,$£$''h 
Pailfcterie. By what legitimatizing process thread sinister vma<Sri$e4 
emarquisate preserved, we have hitherto beeri*hnable to ascertain. -• V.-v . 


vriMM^Ua faank To those, he huts 
jfiace, with the reckless end incon- 
'|ft$e£tite greed that earea not fbr $e 
^public, so long as it finds * publisher, 
considerably added. His eelf-suf- 
Jieiency ia-jmparalleled;, end in the 1 
’Preface:to .an edition of his works 
jnibliehed under the. comprehensive 
presumptuous title of “ La 
'Oomddte Humaine,” be puts himself 
,.o» a level, with the first pf poets and 
philosophers, proposing himself the 
,^ntodest aim of portraying human 
nature 'in-every variety of its moral 
physiognomy. 

%\ it Lass prolific, more unassuming, and 
'lar less universally- known t.^pn the 
.three authors at whose-character and 
Writings we have thus Briefly glanced, 
Charles do Bernard need fear compa¬ 
rison* with, none of them. That ho' is 
faultless. we do not assert; that he iu 

r ,t measure eschews the errors of 
contemporaries, will be patent to 
JtU who p«^pse his pages. The objec¬ 
tions that English readers Will make 
tO his books are to bo traced to no 
aberration’s of hjs, but to those of the 
society whose follies ho so ably and 
wittily depicts. He faithfully sketches, 
and.more often amusingly caricatures, 
the vices, foibles, and failings of French 
men and women. If those are £o -bo 
delineated at all—and, with a view to 
their amendment, surely they may — 
Ute task could hardly bo executed with 
0 chaster and less* offensive pencil. 
j)e Bernard paints immorality —it 
ngpnld be unjust to say that ho 
encourages it. He neither deals 
imJlighly - coloured and meretricious 
$lfpU « la Sue and Dumas; nor sup- 
jjbrta; with the diabolical talent aud 
mgenuity of a Sand, the most sub¬ 
versive and anti-social doctrines. Ills 
works are net befouled with filth and 
Obscenity, such as that impure old 
rtmrobate.Paul de Kock delights and 
affows ih-r-oi' disgraced by the irre- 
“ % contempt of things Holy, 
thp . writings ©£ scores of 
Ulnam^ 

.W. ^orth the naming. It is * 
$$fl.iat flue ingehioua plots of 
' ^ “■ * * itttrn,for,thc 

chit to touch' 


Englishmen* with whatever interest 

- mid amusement they themsdresmight 
read his volumes, would- hesitate to 
recommend: them to their sisters and 
daughters. Some few of his*talcs, 
especially of tbeshorter onesyave mail 
respects unexceptionable. We instaaae 
‘ ‘ La Peau du Lion,” trim slated as* ‘'The 
Cossack’s Grave;” and “L’Anneau 
d’Argent,” which has also appeared in 
English. Gerfaut, one of this author’s 
earliest works, and unquestionably his 
masterpiece, has little that can justly 
offend, although its translation met, 
we believe, a cold reception. The plot 
turns on an attachment between a mar¬ 
ried woman and the hero of the story. 
But ifM.de Bernard falls readily enough 
into the easy, 1 matter-of-course tone in 
Which his countrymen habitually dis¬ 
cuss amatory peccadilloes — and he 
could hardly have attained his pre¬ 
sent popularity'in Prance had he as¬ 
sumed" the prude — he does not dis¬ 
dain or neglect to point a moral after 
his own fashion. .In administering a 
remedy, a wise physician has regard 
to the idiosyncrasy of the patient as 
well as to the nature of the disease. 
A nation whose morality is unhealthy, 
must not be treated like a sick horse, 
whose groom erams a ball down his 
throat, and holds his jaws together, 
and his head back, to prevent its re¬ 
jection. "The ddse must be .artfully 
disguised, wrapped in a sweetmeat, 
and the invalid will take it kindly, 
and sooner or latey feel the benefit. 
We would fain discern, in some of 
M. de Bernard’s books, under a per¬ 
fumed envelope of palatable trifle; a 
tendency worthy of-applause; a de¬ 
sign, to comjbat, by qu%t and { j,mpUwl 
ridicule, the.^inoral maladies-of his 
country. It is not his. went, as with 
many of his competitors, to make the 
vicious .interesting and the virtuous 
fools. His husbands are not inva¬ 
riably good-natured, helpless noodles, 
with whom, even ip their „ direst 
calamities, tjie most right-thinking 
have difficulty to sympathise* the 
Lovelaces who pursue married women 
with their iuaulious and dangerous 
attentions, are not by-him for ever 
exalted into hqroes, redeeming their 
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t thorough Tartbr-^the brilliant lover %e overmuch augmented. HotiS^ 
an ©aandpated. bagman, or con- fragrant and "WeTt-eplced, syllabttb'is 
temptible ShemHer eTfndustrit. Of "ftot to be dr link by''the bUcketfift; 
this we have an example in u Le neither would it be satisfactory to 
Gendre,” in some respects one of the dine off a souffle an mfflra^t^ thongh 
: most’objectionable of De Bernard’s compounded by the philanthropic] 
novels,-certainly not well suited for Regenerator himself. - In- E&gltftfd, 

a birth-day present to misses in their.* ■ “ . 

, teens. . A seemingly tame, insipid 
clown ofa.husband counteracts the 
base • manoeuvres of a dashing Paris 
rone v-and finally, after refusing to 
. fight tijp would-be seduces,* whom 
he has ascertained to be an arrant 
swindler, takes truncheon in hand, 
and belabours him in presence of his 
intended victim and of a roomful of 
company. But setting aside any moral 
tendency which goodwill towards such 
a vastly pleasant author as De Ber¬ 
nard may induce us, by the aid of 

our most complaisant spectacles, to ^ _ _ ? 

discover in his writings, his gentle- Bernard, weary of launching' trim 

vnnnlvr fono nVi/LtMlnldn * „... i.— .1 .1 l ‘ __ 


custom has decided that tiivce voiiftnSs 
are the proper length for a novel* spid 
they have become, as a maximum's 
rule rarely deputed from. We bte, 
content that it should be so, and, 
indeed, 'heartily rejoice at it, when 
we sec works of'fiction spun out by 
indefatigable French manufacturers 
into interminable series, through 
wliieli, at twelve hours a-day, tffo 
most insatiable devourcr of the ro¬ 
mantic needs a month |p toil. Fal¬ 
lowing the fashion of the times, add 
encouraged by. the oxample of his 
successfully diffuse brethren, M. de 


manly tone is undeniable, his pictures 
of French life, especially in Paris, are 
beyond praise. Jin the most natural 
and graphic style imaginable, ho"dashes 
off a portrait typifying a class, and in 
a 'page gives the value of a votiune 


corvettes and dashing frigates*, libs, 
taken to build line-of-battle ships* 
lie had better have kept to the small 
craft, which he found to float sq’ well. 
Two of his recent works, “ Le Beau- 
pere,” and “LeGentilhomme Campag- 


of the much-vaunted “ Physiologies.” nard,” havelostinmeritwhattheyhavo 
And this he does, like all he does, gained'in length. The subject of the 


in a sparkling, well-bred, impertinent 
style, peculiar to himself, and pe¬ 
culiarly attractive. 

We have already remarked, that 
M. de Bernard has written little. 
Tho assertion was .comparative; we 
meant that ho has produced, since the 
commencement of his literary career— 
not yet very reunite.— an average of 
only three br four volumes per year. 
This rate, in days when French scribes 

cany mi fivegrpmanccs at a time, in 

the daily Teullletofts of ‘ five newspa¬ 
pers, and when certain English authors, 
emulous of Gallic fecundity, annually 
conceive and elaborate their dozen or 
•two of octavos—saysJittle for his 


former is most unpleasant: its catas¬ 
trophe unnecessarily painful. And 
the ‘ ‘ Gentilhomifte Campagnard,” jxtst 
now concluded, although containing, 
as do all his books, muchjBpMted dia¬ 
logue, many vrtHl-drawir characters, 
and well-contrived incidents, is weak¬ 
ened by being spun but, and at times, 
by its tediousness of detail, remind* 
Us of De Balzac. And here wt^wtii 
remark*, that there is a certain general 
resemblance between the Styles W 
De Bernard and Do Balzac; so much 
so, that when the former first wrOtfe^ 
some persons conjectured fus hame to . 
be a pseudonyme adopted by thb 
latter, to the detriment of . 


industry, or much for his judicious to whom, it was said, he had bolt 
forbearance. Latterly, however, we tracted to deliver all he sltould^pro- 
regret to observe in him a disposition duce.' .And the maiignstnli .MstM, 
to increase the length of his books,^%hnt tlidutithor of “Eugeniel&fc&dtijr* 
and abandon the pleasant one,“two, * was sufficiently unscrupulous. 
and three volume tales with which he hungry of gain to render-such a’Strtfc^:. 
began. * In tins he is wrong; book’s «tagem on his part any 
of^Bo ve^y light ^ description -as his probftble Whethei^h® 



^^- Vffloro guarded and. uniformly*, 
pen, than that of M, ae 

,|M*ac* , * 

The plot of the 4 ‘ Gentilhemme Cam- 
^^naird," is based on the dissensions 
two villages, or more properly 
tkiqg, of a hamlet and a very 
small town, situated within a mile of 
dach other, and which lxad once con¬ 
stituted two separate parishes, but 
Jmabeen amalgamated at the revolu¬ 
tion of’89, greatly to the detriment 
;ibd .indignation of the weaker party;' 
St is in 1885 that M. de Bernard 
f&kfta up the- imaginary history of 
'thair jealousy and squabbles, as a 
idinvass on which to embroider the 
' dowers of his in ventiou. The hamlet, 
Ch&teaugiron-lc-Vieil, is inhabited, 
and Virtually governed, by the Gen- 
tifljomme Campagnard, the Baron de 
Vaudrey—a retired colonel of cuirag- 
■^ers, whose services under the empire 
do not prevent bis stanch- adher¬ 
ence,- under the citizen monarchy of 
duly, to the legitimate and exiled 
Sovereigns of France. His nephew, 
the Marquis of Cb&tcaugiron, less 
addicted to, the fallen Bourbons, 
arrives; at the opening of the tale, at 
Ms family mansion in Ch&teaugiron- 
le*Bourg, with certain electioneering 
projects, highly displeasing to the 
Wron, who resolve's vigorously to 
< 5 ®ppse them, and 'accordingly gives 
whole-weight of his influence to a 
Neighbouring iron-master, M. Graiul- 
HSrrin, also a candidate. The iron¬ 
master has married a second wife, 
a -heartless vindictive woman, and 
Ibfcnjer mistress of the marquis. She 
plays ah important part in the clever 
pfoli which, although complicated, is 
perfectly clear. To sketch at any 
M|g$h even ^the principal of the 
numerous ^characters lit the amusing - 
cqmedy, would lead us much too far; ' 
we. can barely aftord to glance at a 
jfejt’ of them. ’ On the foremost line— 
Gentilhomme Campagnard 
, a fine,, gencrogsdiearted 
m excellent compound of tho» 
he nobleman, possessed * 
sense and " shrewdness,. 
of thqse person-, 
whether real or im- 
with pleasure— 
-r,y . Bohvaiot, - or de 
Me U* he 

■ ,;w ■ - - ■ >• 



deaux yme mevchant. ’Her beautifld 
and amiable" daughter, an excellent 
model of a virtuous French l&dy, 
gracefully and delicately drawn; • la 
married to the Marquis of Chfttean- 
giron. The mother,* an affected,, 
frivolous, rouged, bejewelled dowager 
of fifty, who, .through ambition to 
figure at the Tuileries, has extorted 
from her noble son-in-law a, promise 
that he will adhere to the new order 
of things, is followed from garis by 
one Picliot, ex-clcHt to a notary, also 
a former lover of Madflme Grand- 
perrin, and self-styled Viscount de 
Langerac. This fortune-hunter has 
managed .to worm himself into the 
intimdey of the marquis, and to 
kindle, in the too-su'sccptlble bfeast 
qf Madame Bonvalot, a tender flame, 
which he diligently fans. Then we 
have a young country-lawyer, Ffoide- 
vaux, ah honest, independent fellow, 
and desperate sportsman, .who gives 
advice gratis, thinks more of part¬ 
ridges than parchments, prefers' a 
day’s shooting to a profitable law¬ 
suit,and is consequently as poor as 
lie is popular, and, to all appearance, 
has very little ohlmee of obtaining the 
hand of Mademoiselle Victorine,' the. 
iron-master’s only daughter and 
heiress, a plump little beauty, who 
views Froidcvaux with special favour 
and affection, and with whom he is 
deeply in love. Amongst the ^ per¬ 
sonages of a lower class, **the most 
prominent is Toussaint- Gilles, land¬ 
lord of the Cheypl Patriqtc, and sou 
of one of the revolujaqnary butchers 
of the Reign of Terror; a furidti's 
republican, who carmagnole 

and a red cap, inherits his father’s 
hatred of the vilp aristocrats, and 
prides himself on liis - principles, and 
on a truculent and Mmeasurable, 
mustache. Amoudru, a pusillanimous 
mayor; Bobilier^a fiery old justieeof 
the peace, and dfevoted vassal of the 
house of Ch&teaugifon; and RasbussOfc, 
once a sergeant In M. de’ Vaudrcy’s 
regiment, now his game-keeper, mrwt 
not' be forgotten. A festival got; up 
by Bobifler to. celebrate thebfenpiiii’s 
arrival at the castle ‘bride dftees 
stirs the bile of TonssMat 
sees in it a base ad&tfete’ t 
As president of 'tike; 




?.] C/iarles de 

licea ehib.of pintfoaugiron-ie-Bourg, 

' flowing %y, -incites a few 

discontented spirits to a popular de¬ 
monstration, to’ consist in ‘burning 
down the .triumphal 'arch erected by 
the servile justice of peace, and in 
hoisting a bran-new tricolored flag 
on the, tree of liberty—a poplar 
planted, during the glorious days of 
July, dose to the gate of -the mar¬ 
quis’s chateau, but which had long 
since withered into a dry and un¬ 
sightly maypole. A number of bad ’ 
■characters mingle in the crowd, and 
the demonstration assumes a more 
turbulent *and criminal aspect than its 
original promoters had contemplated. 
The outer gate of the chateau is 
forced,. and - stones are thrown, 
one of. which grazes the cheek 
of the Viscount de Langerac, who 
receives thb wound, so he affirms, 
whilst heroically interposing his per¬ 
son between Madame de Bonvalot 
-and the shower *of missiles. At last 
the marquis arms his servants, and 
repels, the rioters, already frightened 
at their own deeds; the,justice of 
peace menaces them with the arizes, 
-Proideyaux. exerts his influence, and 
the disturbance is nearly at an cud, 
when the dames Communicate from 
the triumphal arch' to the tree of 
. liberty. Toussaint Gilles, as cap¬ 
tain of the firemen, hurries to ex¬ 
tinguish the conflagration that me¬ 
naces the flag-staff, on whose summit 
Picardet the blacksmith, another 
. zealous member of the democratic 
club, is busy fastening- the tricoiorod 
-symbol of freedom. The following 
acene, one offfho most 'detachable in. 
the book, wffl give a uotion of M. de 
Bernard’s lively and pointed style. 

u The by-standers, whether firemen 
or not, lurried after the captain to a 
abed adjoining tlie Town-hall* Some 
of jfcheni harnessed themselves to the 
. engine; and dragged it at full speed 
to the Scene of the* fire; others seized 
the buckets, and hastened to fill them; 
sooa a tioie was formed from the well, 
$» the burning tree. Quickly as this 
was done,-.the progress of the flames 
, was- still more rapid, and Picardet 
soon found his post untenable. On 
, llfsk .^erefelying the fire, the s&ith. 
vhad a frightened Cat, to 
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weight of his body; but the refuge 
was* a very precarious one, for the 
fire followed him, and* he required’ 
wings to rise higher than the place 
he had -attained. Tltrec expedients 
offered themselves to him; ail equally 
unpleasant. Tq leap from the popu¬ 
lar— he would’inevitably break Ms 
neck; to slide down tlie blazing 
trunk—lie would reach the ground 
roasted; to wait till assistance reached 
him—would it arrive in time? If not 
.immediate* the tree would be on fire 
from bottom to top. . ’ ■ 

“ Under such circumstances, thor 
most intrepid might well hesitate,, 
and Pfcardct, although naturally brave, 
remained for a moment undecided; 
but when he saw the flag catch fire 
close to his feet, he understood that 
delay was mortal, and heroically 
made up his mind. 'Relaxing his 
hold, lie glided with lightning velocity 
from top to bottom or the tree. * _ 

“ At the very moment that the 
smith, blinded and suffocated by the. 
smoke, his hair blazing like the* tail 
of a comet, his hands bleeding; and his 
clothes torn; rolled upon the ground, 
roaring with pain, a stream &f water, 
issuing from the engine, and directed 
by Toussaint Gilles, inundated biin. 
from head to foot, time, enough' tb 
.save a part Of his singed locks.. 

“ ‘ Now that Picardet is put out,* 
cried the* captain of the firemen, 
‘save the trep of liberty! Como, 
moil! Steady^iud with a will!* 

_ “As lie spoke, toussaint Gimps 
levelled the flexible hose aff the jfogh 
lar, find his assistants pumped vigor¬ 
ously ; but before a *single drq&ef 
water had reached its, destination, 
the firemen saw, with surpriso atw:: 
alarm, tTie euginc rise under their 
hands, and fall heayiiy on one slfo, 
delugiug their legs with the wholeof 
its coutents. All eyes fixed the*h~ 
selves in astonishment on; 
Vaudrcy, who had Mien amongst 
them like a bomb, and whpS6,fiejtl®tt- 
lean strength had just perforiiaM this- 
feat. The country gentletaStt WUft 
perfectly calm, but hie 
was high, and Ms brow moist’ wtH* 
perspiration, as if he had walkeP'^— 
fast. A few pae#in his rei|r 
the Mthful Rabu^n,'»g4fe 
ip, a martial attitude; bi 
he graisped’ ft knotted 
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#: m^ee .JIhni a walkihg^canej Vr&h 

* $m>rdfajbr* h$ led Sultan,, the Im&toh’b 

enofraous watch’deg. *. ■ 

: y! “ The stupified silence that ensued 
whs at* -last broken ' by Toitssaint 
i?tUes. 

“ ‘ What means this? ’ he demanded, 
his voice trembling with rage. »'* 

*“ It is easy to understand,’ coolly 
fcepKed M. de Vaudrey. 

“ ‘ Why have you upset our pump?’ 

■ r* “ ‘ To prevent your pumping.” 

, V ‘ And why do you prevent ouv 
pumping?’ 

y -\ 4t4 Because those who. lighted the 
.Ease shall not put it out. It pleased 
you to see yonder wooden columns 
_ burn, it pleases me to see the poplar 
Sblaxe.’ 

“ ’Raise tlie pump , 1 said the cap- 
tiln to bis men, with au imperious 
air. ‘Wc will see who dares upset 

it-again.’ 

f* ‘And we will see who dares raise 
it, when I forbid! ’ retorted the 
baron, calmly folding his muscular 
arms across his vast chest. 

*i A murmur w$s heard; but no¬ 
body stirred. 

4 *‘Cowards!’ criedTouasaintGilles, 
With a furious glance at his friends; 
* axe you all afraid of one man ? ’ 

# yt* * in tlic first place, there are two 
Of them,’ Baid'the prudent Laverduu to 

; his neighbour, * and two who are worth 
ten? to aay nothing of their inonster 
o| n dog, who- demolishes a wolf with 
■■ a; single bite.’ m 

-..ft* * M. Toitssaint Gules,’ said the 
bOren, smiling ironically, ‘ when an 
ofiteer gives an order, and is not 
' obeyed, do you know what he should 


want none of your advice,’ 
cried the captain of firemen, in a 
brutal tone. • 

ebottld. execiftw his order 
himself,’; said M. de Vaudrey with 
immovablecalmness. . 

•ibtHfte I will,’ said Tottssaint Gillcs, 
advancing roughly.- But at the very 
* taamehtthathe looped to%aise the 
ren grasped* his ‘collar, 

.tilt_ .iL.J ' . 


’ : - \ pSfay,* 

bMointhe elutchfea of .an'eagle, in 
the* powerful grasp that restrained 
him;. *■> . v ; . • si >« 

He ’is strangling the captain! 
’Help the captain!’ exclaimed several 
of the spectators. , . 

; “ But words wdre all the help they 
offered to their.chief, so greatly were 
the boldest awed by the colossal 
figure and well-known strength 
and courage of the old officer. 
Gautherot the butcher, constitution¬ 
ally brave and .pugnacious, was the 
only one who went to his friend’s 
assistance. He rushed upon M. 
do Vaudrey, when llabusson barred 
his passage. 

* u 1 One to one,’ said the sergeant 
‘ if you want a thrashing, here am 3 
44 You’ve a dog, and ■ a. cudgel,” 
replied the butcher; “I have only 
my fists.’, 

“‘True.’ ' 

“ With a generosity bordering • on 
imprudence, Rabusson placed his 
heavy stick in the dog’s mouth. 

“ ‘ Keep that, Sultan,’ said .lie im¬ 
peratively, ‘ and don’t stir.’ Then 
turning to the butcher with an air of 
defiance— > , 

“ ‘Now,’ lie said, 4 are.you ready?-’ 
“ 4 Ready,’ replied Gautherot, put¬ 
ting himself on guard, with the steadi¬ 
ness of an experienced boxer. 

“ The circle which had formed rpnnfl 
the baron and the captain, enlarged 
itself to leave space for the new 
antagonists. After a few preliminary 
evolutions, Gautherot assumed the 
offensive: 

“ 4 Guard that,’ lie cried, dealing* 
his adversary a blow that would*have 
floored an ox. Rabftssofl guarded it 
with his left arm, and repaid if »with 
such a smashing hit in the face, that 
the bold butcher rolled tt$>on the 
ground! ldood gushing from his ndsb 
mid mouth. **"• ", 

“Although Gautherot b adtftuneroBS 
'friends amongst tfm rioters, and ab** 
though 'he was' then in some sort 
their .champion, *a- roar of Jattfriri#^ 
accompanied his overthrow, ana aft 
eyes were fixed admiringly upon ‘the 
oonoceror, Pepuhrfevi^ 
falling 







of the mob, to& by the fight, hehad 
witnessed, Sultan forgot his orders, 
dropped toe club confided to his care, 
and without a bark cm* other notifica¬ 
tion ,of his intentiohs,- sprang furiously, 
upon the person nearest hint. This 
unlucky individual chanced to be 
Laverdnn the. grocer. 

. “ Under any circumstances, the hori- 
• curable vice-president of the Chateau- 
giron club would have been utterly 
unable to contend against a dog as 
big as a lion, and almost as formid¬ 
able; but on this occasion, attacked 
without warning,» ami petrified by 
fear, he did not even attempt' resist¬ 
ance. The consequence was, that in 
less than a second he lay upon the 
ground, pale as death, and half 
strangled, by the side of hid friend 
Gauthcrot, who, stunned by his fall, 
made no attempt to rise. 

“ Whilst this occurred,M.deV:audrey 
addressed the following admonition 
to Captain Toussuint Gilles, who 
strove in vain to escape from his 
hands. ^ 

“‘I well know, Mr Innkeeper, that 
you have long been in the habit of 
speaking against me and my nephew, 
and hitherto I have treated your inso - 
len.ee with the contempt it merited. 
But- though I care nothing for your 
bark, I shall not allow you to bite. 
Bear this* in mind: to-day I pardon 
you, but if you value your mustaches 
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absurd tree which obstructed the 
entrance-to his ch&teau j, you planted' 
it, and it was for you to destroy it.’ 

“ i It was not done on purpose,’ said 
a bystander, with great n&ivete. 

“‘We will plant another,’ ciied a 
voice from the crowd. 

“ 4 m the same -place ? ’ asked the 
baron. 

“ 4 Yes, iti the same place,’ replied 
the voice. 

44 4 Then J beg to be invited to tho 
ceremony,’ said M. de Yaudrey, -with 
imperturbable phlegm; 4 some of you 
seem to have very confused notions 
with regard to other people’s property, 
and I undertake to -complete your 
education.’ - ■. ^ 

44 At that moment the poplar, into* 
whose heart tho fiaines had fehten, 
00-ve a loud crack, quivered above the 
heads of the startled crowd, and broke 
in the middle. The lower half re¬ 
mained erect, whilst the upper portion 
•fell blazing upon the ruins of the 
triumphal arch, as, iu a duel, a des¬ 
perately wounded combatant falls 
expiring upon tho, body of his slain 
foe. ’ ■' 

44 Toassaint Gilles, Gautherot, and 
Laverdnn had all risen from tlietr 
recumbent attitude, but none of them 
showed a disposition to recommenc# 
the engagement. The butcher wiped 
his bleeding muzzle with a cotton ', 
handkerchief, and seemed to count, * 


aud your ears, don’t begin again.’ 

. 44 So saying, M. de Vaudrey destroy¬ 
ed; by an irresistible shock, the equili¬ 
brium .of Toussaint Gilles, and hurled 
him to the ground to keep company 
with gautherot and Laverdun. 

Of. the five principal members of 
the club, three were thus humbled to 
the dust; the fourth, singed like a 
fowl iu Reparation for the spit, was 
it}, no condition to show-fight* Yermot, 
the turbulent clerk of the justice of 
peace*, who completed this, politi- 
caiquinteJv bad.lo«g since abandoned M 
tbfcfleldof battle. On beholding |he 

» fitm»of their leaders, the rioters 
at each other with. a discou- 
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with the end of his tongue* how many 
teeth lie had left; the grocer*, pale as 
his own tallow candies, examined Sis 
throat with a trembling hand, to make 
sure that, the fangs of the;terrible 
Sultan had not penetrated beydnd the ■ 
cravat; finally, the Captain gnawed 
his mustache, but dared not manifest. 
his fury otherwise.” . 

This energetic ‘ interference of tb# \ 
baron and his two ai(Lde*campe,d>i|tei J 
and quadruped, and the foil 'b&jRidy.:;: 
tree of liberty, which 
superstitious in spite of theii repiibU- 
catusm, look upon as &badonmn,fmtii( 
end to the disturbance. Tlmfiisstffeoted 
disperse, and M. de VaUdrey 
nig jftephew’s bouse, whemto^ 
scone occurs between him a *“ 
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dealing of the baron, subjugate every 
v.biffi. He ommaaks the fictitious 
,' vi^Count, cures his nephew of his 
« electioneering ambition, ahd tin; 

T ainted dowager Of her longing for an 
mte -tg the Tuileries; and adopts 
*’ Froidevaux—whose father had s,avcd 
his life at Leipsic, and who has mrnself 
picked the baron out of a burning house 
-yas his son and heir, thus rendering 
‘ him a suitable husband for the pretty 
Yictorine. Tlie story ends, as all 
proper-behaved novels should end, 
With the discomfiture of the wicked, 
find a prospect of many years’ of hap- 
, jpiness For the virtuous. In this agree¬ 
able perspective, Madame de Bonvalot 
Tp-a sharer. Having, liy tlie adoption 
*of Froidevanx, alienated the greater 
part of Ms fortune from his nephew’s 
children, the baron is resolved to s%- 
cure them the reversion of their grand¬ 
mother’s ample jointure. But Madame 
do. Bonvalot, whose wrinkles arc 
hidden by her rouge, forgets the half* 
r century that has passed over her head, 

" and hankers after matrimony. To 


preserve Iter from it, M. de Vaudroy 
commences a course of delicate atten¬ 
tions, sufficiently marked to prevent 
her favouring other admirers, but duly 
regulated by thermometer, and war¬ 
ranted never to rise to marrying point. 
And the fail of the curtain leaves the 
humorous old soldier of fifty-five and 
the vain coquette of fifty,‘fairly em¬ 
barked upon the tepid and rose-coloured 
stream of flirtation ; he quizzing her, 
she admiring him—she thinking of her 
weddiug, he only of her will. A*pew 
and ingenious idea, worthy of a Trench 
novelist, and whicii, we. apprehend, 
could by no possibility have occurred 
to any other. 

We slndl close this paper with a tale,' 
appended, as make-weight, to the final 
volume of the “ GcntHhommo Campag- 
nnrd, and whose brevity recommends it 
for extraction. Itis too short and slight 
tb be a fair specimen of M, dc 
Bernard’s powers, buf, as far as it 
goes, it is as witty and amusing as any 
thing lie has written. It is entitled— 


A CONSULTATION. 


Towards the beginning of last 
autumn, amongst a number of persons 
assembled in Hector Magnianb wait- 
«8ng room, sat a man of about forty 
years of age, fair oomplexioned, thin, 
pale, with a slight stoop in his 
shoulders, and altogether of a weak 
' and .sickly aspect, that would have 
' convinced any one he was in the house of 
a-physician. On his entrance, this per¬ 
son had established himself in a corner 
with an uneasy air, and there waited 
until all the other patients had had 
their consultations. When the last 
had departed, the master of the house 
approached him with a friendly smile. 

. “ Good morning, Boucliereau,”said 
r fhe doctor; “ excuse me for making 
ytet wait; bnt my timo belongs in 
tlie- first, instance to tlie sick, and 
I trust you have no such claim on an 
early audience.” 

■ b The sufferings of the 'mind are 
worse than those of the body,” said 
the pale man, with a stifled sigh^ 
Whatfsthp,matter?” cried thedoc- 
“ “ ’ ’ haggard mid anxious. 

ouobereauis not ill? ” 



robust health, 
iouclieroau, smiling bitterly. 
Thea.what is $e cause of your 


agitation V The mind, say you ? If you 
do not speak; how am I to tell what 
passes in yours V Come, how can I 
serve you V ” 

“ My dear doctor,” said the other, 
•sitting dowi! witli a most dejected 
countenance, “ we have known each 
other for twenty years. I look upon 
you as- my best friend, and in you F 
have unlimited confidence.” 

. “Well, well!” said the doctor— 
“ enoiigii of compliments.” 

“ They are not compliments ; I 
speak from my heart. And thestfange 
confession I have resolved, to make to 
you will be sufficient proof of my 
esteem for your character.” , 

’ “ To the point 1 ” cried Magnian 
impatiently. 

“ The fact is ^melancholy for me, 
•and’may even appear ridiculous. That 
is why I hesitate. Promise mo, in the 
first place, never to reveal what l am 
about to tell you.” 

“ The secret of the confessional Is 
as sacred for the physician as for the 
priest,” saflDoctor MagniAn gravely. 

Bouchereati again sighed,, bit his 
lips, find gazed up at the * ceiling. 
“ Yon know Pelletier"? ” he at last 
said, looking piteously at his friend. * 
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u The Captain on the staff? Of 
course I do: Sanguine -habit, short 
nock, more shoulders than brains, 
organisation of a bull! I have 
always predicted he would die of 
apoplexy.” 

“Heaven fulfil your prophecy!” 

“ You astonish me ! I thought you 
friends.” 

“ Friends! ” repeated Bouchcreau, 
with mingled irony and indignation. 

“ Que diantre ! Speak out, or liold 
your’ tongue. T am no CEdipus to 
guess your riddle.” 

The impafience that sparkled in the 
doctor’s eyes brought his doleful 
friend to the substance of his intended 
confession. 

' “ Well, my dear Magnian,” said 
he,' in an agitated voice, “ in two 
words, here is the case: Pelletier 
makes love to my wife.” 

To conceal a smile, the doctor pro¬ 
truded his nnder-lip, and * nodded 
his head several times with affected 
gravity. 

“Who would have thought it?” lie 
at last exclaimed. “ I never suspected 
the great dragoon of such good taste. 
But'arc you quite sura? Husbands 
arc usually the last persons to discover 
tho§e things.” 

“ I am only too sure ; and you shall 
hear how. My wife is'at Fontaiu- 
bleau, passing a few days with her 
mother. The day before yesterday 1 
happened to remark that the key of 


“ I reproached him with liis shame* 
ful conduct. Can yon guess his 
answer ? ” 

“ He denied the fact.” 

“At first. But .when I showed 
him his letters he saw it was useless J 
to lie„ 4 My dear Bouehereau,’ he 
said, in his impertinent 'manner; 
‘since you know all about it r I will 
not take the trouble to contradict yon., 
It is perfectly true that 1 am in lov% 
with your-wife ; I have told her so 
already, and 1 cannot promise you 
that I will not tell her so again, for 
very likely I should not keep my pro¬ 
mise. I perfectly understand my 
conduct may be disagreeable to you, 
but you know I am too much the 
gentleman not to accept the responsi¬ 
bility of my acts and deeds. And if 
you feel offended, I am at your orders, 
ready to give yon satisfaction, when, 
where, and how you like.’ ” 

“ Very cool indeed! ” said the 
physician, struggling violently to keep 
his countenance. “ What! he had the 
effrontery to tell you that ? ” . 

“ Word for word.” 

“ And what was your answer? ” 

“That he 'should hear from me 
shortly. Then I left him, Ileeming 
further discussion unhdfcoming. And. 
so the matter stands.” 

The Doctor looked grave. After, 
walking once up and down “the room, 
his eyes on the ground, his h&tfds 
behind liis back, he returned to his 


my desk fitted her drawers. Mechan¬ 
ically, T opened .one of them, and in 
a sort of mysterious pigeon-hole I 
found several letters from Pelletier.” 

“ The deuce you did! ‘But why 
open drawers belonging to your wife ?” 

It is my right.. Besides, do uoi 
judge hastily. From the tenor of 
the correspondence, I am convinced 
Virginia’s only fault is to have received 
the letters and concealed the fact from 
<he. I am pretty fibre she has given 
the writer no encouragement, and I 
am therefore much less angry with 
her than with Pelletier. Him I will 
never pardon. A map to whom I 
have thrown open my house! an old 
comrade at Salute Barbel A'friend, 
in short; at least I thought him sO 1 ” 
“You forget that one is never be- 
trayed but by oueVfriends.” 

:“I called upon him yesterday.” 
«Ah!” 


visitor. 

“ What, shall you do ? ” he said, 
looking him steadily in the face. ■ 

“ What do you advise ? ” 

“ Such behaviour is ycry hard to 
put up with, but on the other hand, 
f should be sorry to see you engaged 
in a duel with that bully Pelletier.” 

“ A professed duellist,” cried Bou- 
chcrean, his eyes opening wider Wtd 
wider ; “ a man who passes his mfllV- - 
iugs in the shooting gallery and fencing 
room, and has a duel vegulhrly once, a 
quarter U’ .• 

“ Anuyou,” said the Doctor'with a • 
piercing look, “ have you dver fbUght 
a duel?” V\ 

“ Never,” replied the married man; 
looking paler even’than Ms WjOjjttfjj, 
“ not but that ! have had opportuni¬ 
ties, but duelling is're^tt|ha&l tftiijigr 
principles.' The ‘Idea at, 
blood shocks mi ;Mt #’baAcrous 




Ckatlu yk'Eeriufrd. 
togas anomaly in these Why not 


the 


yoyhistve no very strong 
to ^nter the lists V?’ * 


positively Outraged, had 
i*pij 3 rtgl injury to.revenge, the voice. 

S “on would perhaps drown that 
mity; for, In certain moments, 

* thip Wisest man .cannot answer for 
^Jwihsefi* But in this instance, the 
qjjj|faiir not being so serious, if Pelletier, 
instead, of affecting an an-ogant tone, 
imd mude the'apology to which I think 
Ahave a' right, and had projniscd to 
behave better in future, then—'all 
things considered—-to avoid scandal 
-r-don’t you think it' would have 
been possible and honourable—’’ 

, w Not to fight?” interrupted Mag- 
nign ; ■ “ certainly. If you go out 
with Pelletier, ten to one that he bleeds 
you like a barn-door fowl, and that 
would be unpleasant.” 

“ Doctor, you misunderstand me.” 
“Not at all. And to prove the 
contrary, you shall not fight, and the 
Captain shall make you a satisfac¬ 
tory apology. , Is not that what you 
want?” 

r .The Doctor’s penetration* called up 
a fain tj jnsiron the cheek of the lover 
of peaW. • 

,* “Pelletier is a brute,” resumed 
Hagnian, as if speaking to himself. 

V {Staff > officers have generally more 
breeding than that. -To make love to 4 
, the wife, well and good; but to defy 
the husband is contrary to all the 
rules of polite society." 

, “You advise me, then, to lei the 
.matter tie arranged?” said Bouche- 
reau, in an insinuating tone. 

“ Certainly,” replied the'physician 
laughing, “ and what is more, I under¬ 
take the negotiation. . I repeat my 
wprds: to-morrow Pelletier shall 
redact his provocation, make you a 
fdijkial apology, and swear never again 
to disturb your conjugal-felicity. T^is 
is my share of the * business; the rest 
concerns you. - 
“The rest?” 

* “ lets ofte thing to promise, another 
to pexfiirra. It would be prudent 
lopptte the observance of the 


pass the winter in 
South: at Nice, for instance?? 1 

“ It has already occurred, to me 
that a short absence would be desir¬ 
able, and I rejoice to find yon of my 
opinion. But why Nice, rather than 
any other town"? ” ... 

“ The climate is extremely salutary, 
especially for a person whose chest'is 
rather delicate.” 

“ But my chest is vcFy strong,—at 
least I* hope so," intemipted-Bouehc- 
rean, in an uneasy tone, and trying 
to read the Doctor’s thoughts. 

“ Certainly ; I say nothing to the 
contrary,” replied Magniau gravely; 
“ f have no particular motive for my 
advice; but precautions never da 
harm, aud it is easier to prevent 
than cure." 

“ You think me threatened -with 
consumption! ” cried Bouchereau, who, 
as has been shown, entertained the 
wannest affection for Number One. 

“ I said nothing of the sort,” replied 
thc-physician, as if roproachiug him¬ 
self for having said too much. “ If you 
want to know why I proposed Nice, 
I will tell you: it ia from a selfish 
motive. 3 shall probably pass part of 
this winter there, and my stay would 
be made very agreeable by the society 
of yourself and Madame Bouchcrean.” 

“ Well, we will see ; the thing may 
be arranged,” replied Bouchereau. 
And he left the house, more uneasy 
than lie. entered, it; for to the appre¬ 
hension of a duel was superadded the 
fear of a dangerous- disease, by which 
he had never before contemplated the 
possibility of his being attacked. 

At six o’clock that evening, Doctor 
Magnian entered the Caf6 Anglais, 
where he made pretty sure to find 
Pelletier. Nor was he mistaken ; 
the gallant Captain was'there,- solita¬ 
rily installed at a tittle table, and 
dining very heartily,* without putting 
water in his wine.* He was a tall[ 
stout, vigorous fellow, square in the 
shoulder, narrow in the hip, with a 
bold keen eye, a well-grown mustache, 
a high complexion, and a muscular 
arm; one of those, men of martial 


mien tfho nepuld seem to have missed 
fa vour by a little tour, which their vocatioh if they were not soldiers, 
,0kr months would remove Ma- and v^hose aspect inspires the most 
<]|<S^l|on£bWati from the immediate presumptuous with a certain' re- 

His serve and % modesty . Mot® doughty 
s; you are free, champions than the cadaverous -Bon- 
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ehereau might have shrank from an 
. encounter with a lion, of such formi- 
* dable breed. * 

The physician and the officer saluted 
each other cordially, and after ex¬ 
changing a few compliments, took 
their dinner at different tables. They 
left the coffee-house at the same time, 
and meeting at the door, walked arm 
in arm along the boulevard, in the di¬ 
rection of the Madeleine. 

* “ Well, Doctor, - ” said Pelletier jo¬ 
cosely, “have yon found-me what I 
have asked von for at least ton times: 
a pi'etty woman—maid or widow, fair 
or dark, tali or short, all one to me— 
who will consent to make me the hap¬ 
piest, of men, by uniting her lot with 
mine ? I ask only a hundred thous¬ 
and crowns: you must own I am 
modest in my expectations.” 

“ Too modest! yon are worth more 
than that.” 

“ You are laughing at me /” 

‘^Not at'all; besides the moment 
would be ill chosen to jest, for I have 
a serious affair on hand. Bouchercau 
has commissioned me to speak to 
you.” 

“ And you call that, a serious af¬ 
fair?” said-the Captain, laughing 
scornfully. 

“A matter that can only end in 
bloodshed, appears to mo deserving 
of the epithet,” said the Doctor, with 
assumed gravity. 

,»“ All I'M. Bouehorean .thirsts for my 
blood ?cried Pelletier, laughing still 
louder; *.‘ hitherto, 1 took liim to be 
rather herbivorous than carnivorous. 
And with what sauce does-ho propose 
to eat me—sword or pistol?” 

■ ‘. l He leaves, yon the choice of 
arms,” replied M. Magnian, with im¬ 
perturbable seriousness. 

■ “ It’s all one to me. T told him so 
already. Let me see: to-morrow X 
breakfast ^with^ome of my comrades : 
it is a sort df regimental feed, and t 
should not like to miss it, hut the day 
after to-morrow, I’m your. man. .Will 
that do ? ” . 

“ Perfectly. The day after to-mor¬ 
row, sevbn in the moriiing, at the cn- 
tranceof the forest of ViiM»nnes.V 
“ Agreed,” said the Captain, fami¬ 
liarly slapping his companion’s arm' 
with his largo brawny hand. “So 
,yon; meddle with duelling, Doctor? I 
should have thought a man of your 


professions would ligvd locked ljrpoh If 
as i dangerous competitor.” ; / 

Tlie physician rejflied td Bps w 
old joke, by a malicious athUb:, whic|t - 
he immediately repressed..,*’ 

“ At random yon bate totichdd 
011 the ravv,” he said, after abiOmOntfs 
silence. “ Shall I tell you the strange,, 
I might say the monstrous idea that,* 
has just come into my head ?” " > 

“ Pray do. I am rather partial tar* 
monstrous ideas.” 

“ It occun*ed to me that for the hi*> 
terest of my reputation, I oughte to 
wish the projected duel to prove fbtal 
to Boucherean.” >« 

“Why so?” inquired the officer, 
with some surprise. 

“ Because if you don’t kill him, in 
less than a year T shall have the cre¬ 
dit of his death.” -# 

- “I don’t understand. Are you going 
to fight him?” 

“ Certainly not; but I am his phy¬ 
sician, and as such, responsible for 
his existence in the eyes of the vast 
number of persons who expect medical 
science to give sick men the health 
that nature refuses them. Therefore; 
as Bouchercau, acfiordihg toall ap-, 
pearancc, haft not a year to liye^—• 
“What’s the mu.ltei® witlrHaim?” 
cried Pelletier, opening his great eyes. 

“ Consumption! ” replied the Doc¬ 
tor, in a compassionate tone, “ a 
chronic disease—quite incurable! I 


was about sending him to Nice. We, 
physicians, as you know, when we 
have exhausted the resources of medi¬ 
cine, send our patients to the wafers 
or to the South. If nothing happens 
fo him the day after to-morrow, I.eT 
shall set out: God knows if he wiU, 
ever return.” • 

“ Consumptive! he who is always 
as sallow as Dcburean.” 

“.Complexion has nothing to 3a~ 
with it.” 1 • - mi*>' 


“And you think lie is in danger? ’* 

“I do not give him a year tolive j 
perhaps not six months.” ■, 

The two men walked some distance, 
silent and serious. • -41 „ 

“ifos, Captain,” said the doctor*' 
breaking the pause, “wc may look i 1 
upon poor Boudierean as a dead msfj^ 
even setting aside the risk He,rincatfk-; 
from your good blade: d&efore twakijatf 
months mirpast, 

about a second busbadth? She ! w»iL^ 
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he a charming little widow,- and 
will not want for admirers." * - 
j- Pelletier cast a sidelong look at his 
companion, bat the Doctor’s air of 
perfect simplicity dispelled the sus¬ 
picion his last words had awakened. 

.. “If Bouchereau died,* his wife 
would be rich?” said the Captain, 
musingly, but in. an interrogative 
ionc. 

, 11 PestefP replied Magnian, “you 
may say that. Not one lipndred 
thousand, but two hundred thousand 
Crowns, at the very least.” 

- ,• “ You exaggerate!” cried the Cap¬ 
tain, liis eyes suddenly sparkling. 

“ Easy to calculate.” said Magnian 
confidently— 14 Madame Bouchereau 
inherited a hundred thousand francs 
from her father, she will*have a hun¬ 
dred qpd fifty thousand from her mo¬ 
ther, and her husband will leave her 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
more: add that up.” 

Her husband’s fortune is secured 
to her, then, by marriage contract?” 
inquired Pelletier, who had listened 
k with,rapidly increasing interest to his 
companion’s enumeration. 

4 4 Every sou ," replied the physician, 
’solcnmly. 

TJieWtwo words were worth an 
hour’s oration, and with a person 
whom be esteemed intelligent, M. 

, Magnian' would not have added an¬ 
other, But, remembering that the 
Captain, as he had said a few hours 
before, was more richly endowed 
with shoulders than with brains, he 
did not fear to weigh a little heavily 
upon an idea from which he-expected 
a magical result. 

44 For you,” he jestingly resumed, 
“ who have, the bump of matrimony 
finely developed, here would be a 
■ capital match. Young, pretty, ami¬ 
able, and a fortune of six hundred 
I thousand francs. Though, to be sure, 
iif you kill the husband, you can hardly 
.expect to marry the widow.” 

, 1'elletier.forced a laugh, which ill 
agreed with the thoughtful expression 
bps physiognomy had Assumed; .then 
' h^fl&iigei^^nversaticm. ‘Captain 
, i that* b^tad attained his end, the 
pleaded a professional visit, 
>.,/ .lift the Captain upon the boule- 
'i struck tp rim very heart by the 

# w' hundred, thousand firapes of the 
» Itamre widow.* 


Bayard. [May; 

Without halt or pause, and with the 
furious velocity of a wounded wild* 
boar, Pelletier wont, without help 
of omnibus, from the. Madeleine to 
the Bastille. When he reached the 
Porte St Martin, his determination 
was already taken. 

44 Without knowing it,” he thought, 

“ the Doctor has given me -excellent, 
advice. Fight Bouchereau.! not so 
stupid. I should kill him; I ,am so 
unlucky! and then how* could I reappear 
before Virginia? The little coquette 
viows me with no indifferent eye; and 
luckily I have made love Foher for the 
last three months, so that when the 
grand day conrcs, she cannot suppose 
I love her for her money. Kill Bou¬ 
chereau ! that would be absurd. Let 
him die in his bed, the dear man--! 
shall not prevent it. I shall have 
plenty of. fighting with my rivals, as 
soon as his wife is a widow. Six 
hundred’ thousand francs! They’ll 
throng about her like bees rqpml 
a hopey-pot. But let' them take 
care; I’m first in the field, and not 
the man to let them walk ovpr my 
body.” 

The following morning, long before 
the consultations had begun, the* Cap¬ 
tain strode into Magnian’s reception 
room. 

44 Doctor,” said he, with military 
fraukne’ss, 44 what you said yesterday 
about Bouchcrcau’s illness, has made 
me seriously reflect. J cannot fight 
a man who lias only six months to 
live. Suppose 1 Wound him: a hurt, 

. of which another would get well, - 
might be mortal to one in his state of 
health; and then 1 should reproach 
myself, all my life, with having killed 
an old friend for a mere trifle. Hid 
he toll you the cause of our quarrel?” 

44 No,” replied the Doctor, who, in 
his capacity of negotiator, thought 
himself at liberty to lie# 

* 4 A few hasty Words,” dftfd Pelletier, 
deceived by Magnian’s candid air; 
44 in foot, 1 believe I was in the wrong. 
You know I am very hasty; k propoa 
of some trifle or other* I was rough to 
poor Bouchereau, and now I am sorry 
. for it.. Ipgshort, I have had enough 
duels to benble to avoid one without 
any'body suspecting a white feather 
ia my wing.. So if yquVill advise 
Bouchereau.to let the tpatter dirop, I 
give you carte bkmche. Between our- 
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salves, I think he will; not be sorry 
for it.” - - • 

“ Tou may find yourself mistaken, 
Captain,” replied the Doctor, with ad¬ 
mirable seriousness; “yesterday Bon- 
chereau was much exasperated< al¬ 
though of peaceable habits, he is "a 
perfect tiger when his blood is up. It 
appears that you hurt his feelings, and. 

nnlessyou make a formal apology-" 

“Well,well,” interrupted Pelletier, 
“ it is not much in.my way to apolo¬ 
gise, ahd this is the first time; 
but with unsold friend, 1 will stretch 
a point. I 'would rather- make con¬ 
cessions than have,to reproach my¬ 
self hereafter. Shall we go to Bou- 
chcreau ? ” 

“ Let us go,” said the Doctor, who 
could hardly help smiling to see how 
the voice of interest instilled sensibi¬ 
lity and humanity into the heart of a 
professed duellist. 

When Magnian and the officer en¬ 
tered his drawing-room, Bouchereau, 
who had not shut his eyes the whole 
night, experienced all the sensations 
of the •criminal to whom sentence of 
death is read. But the first words 
spoken restored fluidity to his blood, 
lor a moment frozen iu his veins. The 
Captain made the most explicit and 
formal apology, and retired after 
shaking the hand of hisclil friend, who, 
overjoyed at his escape; did ndt show 
himself very, exacting. , 

“ Doctor, you are a sorcerer! ” 
cried Bouchereau, as soon as he found 
himself alone witji the physician. 

> “ It Is almost part of my profession,” 

replied Magnian laughing. “ How¬ 
ever, the 'terrible affair is nearly ar¬ 
ranged. 'I have done my shares; do 
yours. When shall you set out for 
the south ? ” 

• The satisfaction depicted on Bon- 
chereau’s phsiognomy vanished, and 
was replaced by sombre anxiety. 

“Doctor,” said he, in an altered 
voice, “ you must tell me the truth; 
I have resolution to hear my sen¬ 
tence with calmness; my chest iS 
attacked, is it not ? " 

* “ You mean your head.” 

“ My head also! ” cried ijfconcherean, 
positively green with terror. 

“ You are madT,” said the Doctor, 
shrugging his shoulders; “ I uyould 
wiHingly change my chest for yours.” 
“ Y m. deceive me. I cannot for¬ 


get what llcaped you yesterday. I 
coughed all -night long, and I have a ' 
pain between my shoulders which I - 
never perceived before.” 

“ All fancy! ” • *’ -, 

1 fpol what I foci,” continued 
Bouchereau gloomily; “ I do not'fear 
death; but I confess that 3 could not, 
without regret, bid an' eternal adieu, 
in the prime of life, tu my wife and 
family. It is my duty to be cautious 
for their sake, if not for my own. In- 
‘stead of writing to Virginia fry ret nth . 
homo, I will join her at Fontuinbleatt, 
and start at once for Nice.” 

“ Go,” said the-doctor, “the jour-' 
nev cannot hurt you.” 

“ But do you think it will benefit 
me V ” 

“ Without a doubt.” ~ 

“ It is not too late, then,‘to combat 
this frightful malady.” 

“i. Oh, you arc not very far gone,” 
said Magnian ironically. “ I sliaH 
be at Nice myself in less than six' ■ 
weeks, so that you are sure to be 
attended by a physician in whom vott 
have confidence, if, contrary to *all * 
probability, your state of health re¬ 
quires it.” 

The two friends parted :-tlm J)oetor 
laughing at his .patient’s fe‘ars, the 
patieut imagining himself in imminent 
peril, and almost doubting whether it 
would not- have been better to fall by 
the terrible sword of Captain Pelletier 
than to linger and expire, in the flower 
of his age, upon an inhospitable foreign 
shore. * in two days, Bouchereau, 
haunted by his funereal visions, had 
taken out his passport, arranged his 
affairs, and completed his prepara¬ 
tions. Getting into a post-chaise,, ho 
made his unexpected appearance at 
Fontainbleau; and, exerting his ma¬ 
rital authority to an extent he had 
never previously ventured upon, Ahe 
carried off his wife, stnpifiod by Sttfeh 
a sudden decision, and greatly vexed 
to leave Paris, which Pelletier’s laa- 
guishmgjppistles had lately made her 
find an unusually agreeable residence. 
By the epd of the week, the husband 
and wife, one trembling for his lifo, 
the other regretting her admirer, ar¬ 
rived at Nice, where, towards the* 
close of the autumn, they were joinei 
by Dr Magnian, whtr thus-howefc 
himself scrupulously exact in the 
filment of his promise. 4 * * “fr* 1 , 




evening _ , 
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l brloaje, bloa¬ 
ts of 'the san^e kraney, talked 
lotfd, laughed ditto, &rlticlSe<| -the 
actors^and spectators,. and disturbed. 
«J1 Us" ,neighbours, without any one 
VjMlring to/nalj him to' order; so 
jfcfewdrful, in certain oases, Ls the in - 
;Uuence of an insolent look, a fero¬ 
cious mustache, and an clcphantiue 
built 

After examining with his opera 
glass every corner of the theatre, 
from the-pit to the roof, the Captain 
at last caught sight of a group, 
sntogly installed iu a comfortable box, 
which at once Axed his attention. 
It consisted of Monsieur and Madame 
Bouchereau, in front, and of Doctor 
Magn ian, seated behind the lady. 

* Tiro appearance and attitude of these 
three persons were characteristic. 
With his usual pallid complexion 
and unhappy look, his eyes adorned 
with a pair of blue spectacles—a new 
embellishment, which he owed to an 
imaginary ophthalmia — the pacific 
husband whiled away the entr'acte by 
<the study ofu play-bill, which he aban¬ 
doned when the curtain rose, to be¬ 
stow his deepest attention on the 
actors, even though none but the in¬ 
ferior characters were on the stage. 
Madame Bouchereau trifled with an 
elegant nosegay, whose perfume she 
frequently inhaled, and whose crimson 
flowers contrasted so well with the 
fairness of her ‘ complexion, as to 


justify a shspi 
some coquetry 
ecuted with sue' 
Leaning back 


icion that there was 
n the inameuvro ox- 
1 apparent negligence, 
n her chair, she fre¬ 
quently turned her head, the better to 
hear Maguian’s limUng and lyilf-whig- 
pered remarks. The husband paid no 
uttauflon to their conversation, and did 
not seem to .remark its intimate and 
confidential character.* 

^ u Who is it you have been looking 
for 'the tot quarter of an honr? ” 
lone of the Captain’s comrades. 

■ your bid flame, Madame Bou- 
iau? I thought 3 7 ou had forgotten 
fertengUgo.” 


, V1 shb-ha^reteAied 

from Nu^”"re|)l|ed Befiette^^tWth a 
rqem9^dr«^ri> \ /•** - * ■*, v'/‘ . 

“ She h*» be($o ut a fort¬ 
night,'*!' : J> ' . ; 

; u !|>obs vhfl* Boucherciu look ve»y 
itf? The,' southern climate has not 
doft&hip ntnch good. He la twice as 
pale as befeire he nrenti Poor Bon- 

oil ^6 H iiU ^ ^ ( , u ’ k lf » 

lv Hal ’hat" laughed the officer, 
“ have you been gulled by the story 
of the decline? That is really too 
good.” ~ 

“ What is too good?” asked the 
Captain abruptly. 

“ The trick that rogue Magnian 
played Bouchereau and you; for if I 
may judge from your astonished look, 
you also have been mystified.” 

“Berton, you abuse my patience,” 
said Pelletier in a surly tone. 

“ Wolyes do not cat one another,” 
replied Berton laughing; “so let us 
talk without anger. The story is 
this:—all Paris, except yourself, has 
been laughing a,t‘ it for a week 
past. It appears that on the one 
hand, although no one suspected it, 
the aforesaid Magnian' was'jn love 
with Madame Bouchereau, and that 
on the other, finding himself threat¬ 
ened with a pulmonary complaint, he 
1 bought it advisable to pass the winter 
in a warm climate. What did tho 
arch-schgmer? He persuaded. Boa- 
cheroau that it was he, Bouchereau, 
whose chest was affected; sent him 
off to Nice with his jn'cfcty wife, and, 
at his leisure, without haste or hurry, 
joined them there. Yon have only to 
look at them, as they sit yonder, 
to guess the Mnowment of the history. 
The appropriate label for their box 
would be the title of one of Paul de 
Kock’s last novels; la Femme r le 
Mari , el VAmant. Magnian is a cun¬ 
ning dog, and has very ingenious 
ideas. Fearing, doubtless, that the 
husband might be too elear-sigbted, 
lie threatened him with an ophthal¬ 
mia, and made him wear blue spec¬ 
tacles- Clever, wasn’t it? and a 
capital story?” 

“.Charming, delightful!” cried the 
Captain, with a smile that resembled 
a gnashing of teeth. 

The tragedy was over. Dr Mag¬ 
nian left his box; Pelletier followred 
his example. . The next minftto the 
two men met in the lobby. 
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^agalan’sjoykdreidy.- his rfeal *ground pf* fontpliilih, ntui% 

“It appeals, that i»i spite of your menMeuing'tho ''omber-'dfYMadSme * 
prognostics, Bouchereah j&.in perfect Bowchereati. The Doctor 1 hultatetF 
liejiitli.’? • y ... ■*. % ' hisreaervo, and; listened Wthedfficel*i' v 

“ Vovdnez-iSous • qn'U inourM? deHanceVithttie same tranquil sntif&r 
•'VVouW you have himdie?” said the which had previously played upon hla’ 

TV_i_, __ ,1, •__!i.L - __Ixxl < . 


Doctor, parodying with a comical 
emphasis the delivery of Joanny, who 


countenance. • 

“ My deat Captaiiy,” he said, “\t 


had taken tlio part of the father of this moment you would -partkioja-rlyp. 


the Iloratii. 

“ L know jou are excellent at a 
joke,” retorted Pelletier, whose 
vexation was rapidly turning to 
auger; “but you know that L aiii 
not accustomed to serve as a butt. 
He good enough to speak seriously. 
Is it true that Bouchercau was never 
in'danger 'i ” 

“ In great danger, on the contrary. 
Was ho not about lighting you 

“So that-when you sent-him to 
Nice—.— ?” 


Jil^o to pass your good sWord through, '* 
my body*, or to lodge a ball in my teg 
—for, in consideration of. our old 1 
friendship, I presume'you would spare 
my head. You shall have the oppoi*- , 
tunity, if you positively insist upon it. 
lint, if you kill me, who will arrange 
your marriage with Mademoiselle ' 
■NanteiiH?” , 

Pelletier stared at his adversary 
with au astonished look, which re- . 
doubled the Doctor's good humour. , 
“ Who is Mademoiselle Nauteuil?” 


“ It was to prevent, the duel. As 
a physician, 1 watch-over the health 
of my clients; and it was my duty to 
preserve Bouchercau from your sword, 
which is said to be a terrible malady.” 

“ One of which you will perhaps 
have to cure yourself before very 
long,” exclaimed the Captain, com¬ 
pletely exasperated by the Doctor’s 
coolness. “ The idiot Bouchereau 
may die of fear, or of any thfhg else. 
I certainly shall not do him the 
honour to meddle, with him : hut you, 
my friend, so skilled in sharp jests, 1 
shall be glad to see if your valour 
equals your wk." 


be at last said, his voice iirvoluntarily’' 
softening. t . 

“ An amiable heiress whom T attend, 
although she is in perfect health ; who 
has two hundred thousand francs in 
possession, as much more in perspec¬ 
tive, and who, if au intelligent friend- 
undertook the negotiation, would con¬ 
sent, I think, to bestow her hand' 
and fortune upon a good-looking 
fellow like yourself.*’ 

“Confound this Magnlau-J ” said 
the Captain, taking the Doctor’s arm, __ 
“.it is impossible to be angry with * 
him.” 
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BELISAKIUS,—WAS HE BLIND ? 


.. , ; The name of Belisarius is more ge¬ 
nerally knowu through the medium of 
the novel, the opera, and the print- 
shop than by the pages of history. 
Procopius, Gibbon, and Lord Mahon 
have, done less for his universal popu¬ 
larity than some unknown Greek ro¬ 
mancer or ballad-singer in the middle 
■ages. Our ideas of the hero are invo¬ 
luntarily connected with the figure of 
a tall old man, clad in a ragged man¬ 
tle, with a stout staff in his left hand, 
and a platter to receive an obolus in 
his rigid, accompanied by a fair boy 
grasping his tattered garments, and 
carefully guiding his steps. 

We shall now venture to investi¬ 
gate the relationship between the 11c- 
lisarius of romance, and the Belisarius 
of history; and we believo'we shall be 

* able to prove that the historical hero 
(lied in full possession of his sight 
several centuries before the birth of 
bis blind namesake, ihc hero of ro¬ 
mance ; that he was not more directly 
related to the unfortunate sufferer, 
than our disreputable acquaintance 
Don Juan of the opera, was to the 
gallant and presumptuous Don Juau 
of Austria, the hero of Lepanto ; and 
that in sliovt, as we say in Scotland, 
there was no connexion but the name. 
In this case, however, the connexion 
has proved a.pretty dose one; for a 
noble, accomplished and accurate 
English historian, Lord Malum, in his 
u Life of Belisarius” has consideredil 
strong enougli to advance a pica of 
identity between tbe warrior of his¬ 
tory and the beggar of romance. 

Such an authority renders the la¬ 
bour of brushing the dust from a few 
volumes of Byzantine Chronicles to 
us “ a not ungrateful task;" and 
one that we -hope will not prove en¬ 
tirely without interest to our raiders. 

* Our object is to re-establish the truth 
of history, and to restore to some 


Greek Walter Scott of the middle 
ages the whole merit of constructing 
an immortal tale, which for centuries 
has tinged the stem annals, of the 
Eastern- empire with an unwonted 
colouring of pathos. Lord Mahon 
Isas so fairly stated his case, that -we 
believe his candour has laid criticism 
to sleep, and his readers have gene¬ 
rally adopted liis opinions.. 

The truth is, the Belisarius of his¬ 
tory, the bold and splendid general of 
Justinian, is a hero of the Homan em¬ 
pire, of the Eastern or Byzantine 
empire, if you please, but still histori¬ 
cally a Homan hero. Now, on the 
other hand, the Belisarius of romance, 
the vision of a noble victim of impe¬ 
rial ingratitude, is a creation of Greek 
genius, of modern Greek genius, if you 
prefer adding the depreciating epithet, 
but still of Greek geniud placed in its 
undying opposition to Homan power. 

We must now introduce to our 
readers the Belisarius of history as 
he really lived, acted, and suffered. It 
is not necessary for this purpose to 
recite his military exploits. -They 
are described in ( lie immortal pages of 
Gibbon, and minutely detailed in the 
accurate* biography by Lord Mahon. 
It will suffice for our purpose to col¬ 
lect a few authentic sketches of his 
personal conduct and character, and 
some anecdotes of his style of living, 
from the works of his secretary Pro¬ 
copius, the last classic Greek writer, 
and an historian of no mean merit. 

Belisarius was born in the eity of 
Germania, a metropolitan see on the 
frontiers of the Thracian and Illyrian 
nations.* Thus, though strictly speak¬ 
ing ho was neither a Roman nor a 
Greek, he considered himself, and 
w as considered by his contemporaries, 
a Homan. The dialect of the inha¬ 
bitants of Thrace and Illyria is sup¬ 
posed stiU to possess a representative. 


* jPrpMttMM* de Bello Vandalico, lib. i. c. 11. Gibbon (vol. vii. p. 161. note e) says 
. that hff could not find the Germania, a metropolis of Thrace, mentioned by Alemanni, 
>5$'any civil or ecclesiastical lists of the provinces and cities. Alemanni’s 'authority 
■may be found in Notitice Greer,orum UpwcopottiMm, where Germania is the sixty-seVenth 
mpiropolitan Bee dependent on the Patriarch of Constantinople. (Codinuz d$ offlciis 
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la the modern Albanian; but in tlic equipments of the old Roman dragoons, 
time of Justinian, the language of the or of the modern legionaries whoso 
higher classes in the cities was Latin, ranks were officered by mere pro- 
and there can be no doubt that Beli- vincials. 

sarins spoke both Latin and Greek The reasons which compelled the 
with equal fluency.. As far as race imperial government to prefer foreign 
was concerned, it seems, however, mercenaries to native troops were 
tolerably certain, that he was more based at liivst on principles of internal 
closely allied in blood to Scanderberg policy, and at last on absolute noees- 
and Miaoulis than to Scipio or Epa- sity. Augustus feared the Roman 
minondas. As he was a man of rank senators and knights; Constantino 
and family, lie became an officer of had not the, means of paying for good 
the imperial guard at an early age.* Roman soldiers; and Justinian could 
Ills tail and # vigorous frame, smooth not have found a sufficient number of 
and handsome face, joined to a suitable recruits among the citizens of 
smoother tongue, a calm and equable, his wide-extomled empire. . The 
disposition, and a stout heart, made pivot of the administration of Im- 
h'un the very man to rise rapidly in perial Rome, as of Imperial Britain,* 
the Roman service. Accordingly, as was the treasury, not the Horse- 
early as the year f>2(>, he appears in a guards! The taxes paid by the 
high military confin and. t Like Marl- - citizens filled that treasury: but a 
borough, to whom he bears some re- soldier was exempt from taxation; 
scmbland? in personal character, he consequently, it became a measure of 
strengthened his position at court by unavoidable necessity on the part 
marrying the Lady Antonina, the of the Roman government to prevent 
beautiful favourite of the Empress citizens escaping their financial bur- 
Theodora, though she was as tierce, a dens by becoming soldiers. ‘ Had the 
shrew as the Duchess Sarah, and citizens got possession of arms, Rome 
wherewithal not so modest, if we give could not have remained a despotism, 
credit to her husband’s secretary. On the other hand, tlfo system of 

It was the fashion at the llorsc- Roman tactics rendered it necessary- 
guards of Constantinople during the to procure military recruits of a de¬ 
reign of Justinian, to encourage bar- gree of physical strength far abova 
barian usages in mifitanr affairs, the average standard of mankind. 
Hussars from the country of the When the population of the empire 
Gcpids, cuirassiers from Armenia had been divided into two widely 
and the ancient scats of the Goths, separated social classes of wealthy 
and light cavalry from the regions oc- citizens find poor cultivators, serfs, or 
copied by the linns, wore the favourite slaves, the supply of recruits furnished 
bodies of troops. The young nobles by the richest portions of the empire 
of the Roman empire, adopted the became very small. The danger of 
uniforms of these regiments; wove long employing foreign barbarians, who 
hair, inlaid armour, and tight nether remained isolated amidst an innumer- 
gannenta, and never condescended to abbs population, and surrounded foy 
invest their persons in the< modest hundreds of walled towns, manned 


Magna; Eccleiias el Aula; Comtantinopolitanw, p. 380, ed. Paris.) It is probable that 
the'city Germane of the Edifices of Procopius (iv. 3) is the same as Germania. 
There was a fort in its territory, called Germas. De AUdif. iii. 4. Germanos is 
still a favourite ecclesiastical name with the Greeks. • There is a place on the Gulf 
of Corinth, in the territory of Megara, with splendid remains of the military archi¬ 
tecture of an ancient burgh, now called Porto Germano, the ancient JSgosthen®.— 

( Leake's Travels in Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 405.) Herodotus mentions Germanii, 
as an agricultural tribe of Persians in the time of Cyrus.— (Clio, 125.) Thesn 
various Germans and Germani&ns can hardly be blood relations of our Germany or , 
. Deutschland. 

* Lord Mahon's Life of Belisarius, p. 3. Procopius de Bello Vmd. it 6. 

+ Procopius de Bello Persioo , i. 12. Clinton's Fasti -Romani* From this tfpw 
Procopius was the official secretary of Belisarius, < 
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' fey their own municipal guards, was 
evidently less than that of entrusting 
• legions of slaves' with arms, and 
, teaching them habits of combination 
and discipline. The servile wans, 

- which inflicted a mortal wound on the 
Republic, would have been renewed, 
and would probably have soon de¬ 
stroyed the Empire.* 

It is customary with historians to 
' discourse on the impolicy of the 
Roman emperors in employing bar¬ 
barian mercenaries; but the fact is, 
that thou* finances did not admit of 
their purchasing the thews and sinews 
required for the service any where 
but among the barbarians. The sys¬ 
tem certainly answered admirably for 
the imperial government. It upheld 
the ‘tyranny of the Caesars and the 
^terror of the Roman- arms for more 
than a thousand years; and it might 
.have rendered Rome immortal had 
she not committed suicide. 

If the system really be so bad as it 
>#s often represented, it seems strange, 
that it should have been adopted 
with all its 'imperfections in Rritish 
India. Rut the truth is this; the 
mercenaries of the Roman armies 
were more faithful to their contract 
than the emperors. It is by sove¬ 
reigns and ministers of state, not by 
generals of mercenaries, that empires 
are prepared for destruction. Our 
Indian empire is always in greater 
danger from a conceited Foreign secre¬ 
tary or a foolish Governor-general 
than from a rebellion of the native 
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troops. If our administration be only 
as wise as that of Imperial Rome, 
somewhat more just, aud a great deal 
less avaricious, there seems no reason 
why a British government should rule 
at Calcutta for a shorter period than 
a Roman one at Constantinople. The 
laws of Rome still survive' in the 
courts of justice of the greater part of 
Europe; the*spirit of the Roman Re¬ 
public breathes, at the present hour, 
in full energy in the Papal councils ; 
and are wo to suppose that the insti¬ 
tutions of a more Catholic philan¬ 
thropy, in the progress of develop¬ 
ment under the British constitution, 
are less capable of acquiring an inher¬ 
ent vitality V 

The age of Belisarius v r as deeply 
imbued with the military spirit of the 
middle ages; ami Belisarius was him¬ 
self as proud of his accomplishments 
as a dajriiig horseman, a gmod lauce, 
and a stout bowman, as of his mili¬ 
tary science. Cavalry was the 
favourite portion of the aipiy in his 
day, aud lie shared iu the general con¬ 
tempt felt for infantry. The horsemen 
were sheathed in complete steel? ami 
their helmets, breast-]dates and shields, 
were impenetrable even to the shafts 
of the Persians, who drew their bow¬ 
strings to the right ear, aiul threw'dis¬ 
credit on the prowess of the Homeric 
archers.f The Roman officers, as 
must always be the case/whcrc cavalry 
is the principal arm, were remarkable 
for personal courage anil impetuous 
daring; and perhaps* in the whole 


* * • ' 1 

* A good soldier can only be formed from men between eighteen and forty years of 
age. la ancient times it required more strength to make a soldier than in modern. 
The demand for such men, in an improving state of society, makes them too valuable 
to be expended on the game of war, and hence despots in civilised ages are com¬ 
pelled to use an inferior class. Good troops must always be highly paid. A good 
heavy-arae ( d soldier, in ancient Greece, had half the pay of his captain. The pay of 
the celebrated English archers, in the middle ages, was extremely high; as it 
required the Service of a brave and vigorous yeomanry to give, that corps -the 
efficiency it displayed in so many liard-fought battles.— (IJallam!* Constitutiondl 
History of England, ch. ixl vol. 2.) Lord Brougham, however, overrates file' 
pay of amounted archer, in* making it “ equal to thirty shillings of our money” 
a-day.— (Pditioal Philosophy , part iii. p. 237.) 

+ Gibbon’s Decline and' Fallj vii. ICG. It is impossible to resist transcribing 
Gibbon’s note. , . . 

Niwji* puv putiZ fritters* rojauti a-iStjfo,. *. 

A/j-P frit, muj 4 il pay *X Te timt. Iliad ,, iv, 124-125. 

“ How concise r~ how just—how beautiful is the whole picture ! I see the -attitudes 
of the archer—I hear the twanging of the bow.” The figures of the archers in the 
iEginetan marbles at Munich, admirably illustrate the genius of Hamer and the 
taste of Gibbon. 
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annals of Borne there cannot bo found 
another period in which headlong 
rashness was so universally the cha¬ 
racteristic of the generals of the 
Roman armies.' 

The favourite position of Bolisarius 
on the field of battle was to figure like 
Richard Cceur-dc-Lion as a colonel of 
cuirassiers, not like Marlborough, to 
perform the duties of a.commandcr-iu- 
chiof. Procopius prefaces an account 
of one of his rashest combats by de¬ 
claring that he was not in the habit 
of exposing^himself unnecessarily, but 
on the occasion in question, he owns 
that Beiisarius fought too much like 
• a mere soldier iu the front rank. 

The whole Gothic army advancing 
to besiege Refine had passed flie Tiber 
before Beiisarius was aware that his 
troops, stationed to defend the Milviau 
bridgo, had abandoned their post. On 
going out*to reconnoitre,‘he fe.U in with 
the enemy. Instead of retreating, he 
led on tlic cavalry that attended him 
to the charge. He was mounted on 
his favourite charger; the Greeks 
called it Phaliou, the barbarians 
Balan, from its colour: it was a bay 
with a white face. Balan was per¬ 
fectly broken to his hand, and his 
. armour, wrought by the skill of By¬ 
zantine artists, was too light to in¬ 
commode iiis powerful frame, yet 
tempered to resist the best-directed 
arrow or javelin. The person of 
Beiisarius was soon recognised in the 
Gothic army, and the shout spread 
far and wide to the javelin-men and 
the archers,* “At the bay horse! 
At the bay horse ! ” The bravest of 
the Gothic chiefs placed their lances 
in rest, and rushed forward to bear 
down the Roman general. The guards 
of Beiisarius, in that trying hour, 
showed themselves worthy of their 
own and their general’s fame. .They 
closed up by his side so well as to 
leave him only a single enemy. It is 
ridiculous-to attempt describing a per T 
sonal encounter thirteen centuries 
after the event. The duties of Pro- 
eopftis did not place him at the elbow 
of Belisatius at such an hour, and 
even if ’he had'been there he could 
have seen but little of what others 
rare about. 

The result of the encounter is 


matter of history. A thousand Goths 
fell in the skirmish, and the bravest 
of the veteran guards of Beiisarius 
perished by his side. The barbarians 
were driven back to their camp; but 
wheu Beiisarius -imprudently followed 
them, he was repulsed by the Gothic 
infantry forming before the lines, and 
the Romans were compelled to make 
a precipitate retreat. They galloped 
back to the gates of Rome closely 
.pursued by fresh squadrons of Gothic 
cavalry. But as they reached the 
walls in disorder, the garrison re¬ 
fused to open the gates, fearing lest 
the Cloths might force their way into 
the city with the fugitives, andbeliev-' 
iug that Beiisarius had perished in 
the battle. There was now nothing 
left for the commander-in-chief but 
to form a small sqnadovn of his faith¬ 
ful guards, and make a desperate and 
siuhlen charge on the advancing 
Goths. The manoeuvre was exe¬ 
cuted with consummate-skill, and the 
leading ranks of the ..enemy worn 
broken, thrown into contusion,, ana 
forced back on die succeeding squad¬ 
rons by the impetuous charge. 'The ’ 
cry spead that the garrison had made 
a sally; the obscurity of evening was 
commencing, the Gotlis commenced 
their retreat; and Beiisarius and*his 
wearied troops were at last allowed 
to enter Romo. In this desperate 
encounter, their respective enemies 
allowed that Beiisarius was the brav¬ 
est of the Romans, and Wisand of the 
Goths. The Roman general escaped 
without a wound, but the valiant 
Goth, borne down in the eomba k 
around the person of Beiisarius, was 
left for dead on the field, where lie re¬ 
mained all the next day, and it was 
only on the third morning, in taking 
up his body for interment, that ho was - 
discovered to be still alive. Ho re¬ 
covered from his wounds "and lived 
long afterwards.* . 

Beiisarius, unlike the noble barons 
of more •modern days, who were all 
pride and presumption in their iron 
shells, mounted on their dray horses, 
but useless when dismounted, did not ’ 
disdain to add to his knightly accom¬ 
plishments that of a most skilfhl 
archer. This skill saved Rope ip a ' 

dangerous attack. When the Goths 

, „ * * . * *> 


* Procopius de Bello GoUhico, i. c. 18. 
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advanced their movable towers against 
the walls, drawn forward by innumer¬ 
able yokes of oxen, Belisarius, plac¬ 
ing himself on ■ the ramparts, ordered 
the garrison to allow the towers to 
advance unmolested by the machines 
to within bow-shot. Then taking up 
a long bow, which might have graced 
the hand of Robin Iioo„d, and choos¬ 
ing two shafts of a yard in length, lie 
drew the bowstring to his ear, and 
shot his shaft at the tower.. The 
Gothic captain,' who was directing its 
movements from the summit, had 
trusted too much to the workmanship 
bf his Milan armour. The fabric was 
not equal to that of Byzantium. The 
shaft pierced him • to the heart; he 
tottered a moment on the edge of the 
tower, and then fell headlong forward. 
The second shaft brought down 
another Goth. • Belisarius then 
ordered his archers to shoot at the 
oxen, which soon fell, pierced bj' a 
thousand arrows; and the towers that 
the Gothic army counted on to enable- 
them to make a general assault* re¬ 
mained immovable until the Romans 
could bum them.* 

Belisarius, fond of cavalry, seems to 
have overlooked, naj*, even to have ne¬ 
glected, the discipline of the Roman 
Infantry. While, besieged in Romo, 
he defended the place, by a series of 
Cavalry skirmishes, and allowed all 
toe officers of the infantry who could 
mount themselves to sene on horse¬ 
back. Some of the native officers of 
the legionaries, jealous of their reputa¬ 
tion, offered to lead their troops on 
foot. Belisarius would hardly allow 
them, to quit the walls, and plainly 
expressed his want of confidence in 
the Roman infantry on the field of 
battle, while he showed his utter 
contempt for the city militia, by keep¬ 
ing it carefully shut up within the 
walls. The battle in which the 
infantry took part proved unsuccess¬ 
ful ; but the officers who led it died 
bravely, sustaining the combat after 
toe cavalry had fled.f 
’Yet Belisarius knew well how to 
appreciate the tactics of the old Roman 


legion ; and he made use of a singular 
method of obtaining the great mili¬ 
tary advantages to bo derived from, 
the possession of a body of the best 
infantry. At tho battle of Kallitiikon, 
when his cavalry was broken by tho 
iron-cased horsemen of Persia—the 
renowned hataphraktoi, or original 
steel lobsters—tho Roman general, 
with the genius of a Scipio or a 
Osar, saw that the steadiness of a 
body of infantry could alone save his 
army. lie immediately ordered the 
heavy lancers of his own guard to 
dismount, and form square before, the 
feebler and less perfectly equipped 
soldiers of the legions of the line. 
With this phalanx, presenting its 
closely 'serried shields "and long 
lances to tho repeated charges of the 
hataphraktoi , lie foiled every attack 
of the victorious Persians, and saved 
his army,| 

Belisarius, however, acquired more 
favour at the court of Justinian, and 
secured the personal affection of the 
Emperor more, by slaughtering the 
people of Constantinople in a city 
rebellion, originating out of the 
factious of the Circus, than by his 
exploits against the distant enemies 
of the empire. The sjffair was called 
the Day of Victory. Tliq^cene wa« 
repeated on the 4th of October 17£f5, 
in the city of Paris, and was callod 
the Day of the Sections.' The part of 
the Thraciad Belisarius was then per¬ 
formed by the Corsican Bonaparte. 
In the tragedy of old, three thousand 
citizens were massacred* by the mild 
Belisarius, in that of Paris, hardly 
three hundred perished by the inex¬ 
orable Napoleon. 

The personal conduct of Belisarius 
is presented to us under two totally 
different, points of view, in the works 
of his (Secretary Procopius. In the 
authentic history of the Persian, Van¬ 
dal, and Gothic wars, ho appears as 
the commander-in-chief of the Roman 
armies, his actions are narrated* by a 
Roman historian, and hie conduct is 
held up to the admiration of Roman 
society. In the secret history, on the 


, * 2*Pt)Wpius He Bello Gotthico, i. c. 21.’ *h Ibid. 28-29. 

t This singular military manoeuvre was repeated more.than once by Roman 
generals,.and shows how admirably the troopB were drilled in iyhat are called the 
degenerate days of the Roman, armies.— ( Finlay's Greece under the Roman*, p. 24G.) 
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contrary,. we have, it is true, the 
same man described by the same, 
author, but the work is addressed, to 
the Greek race, and not to their 
Korn an rulers, and it presents Bcii- 
sarius as the instrument of a corrupt 
and tyrannical court, engaged in plun¬ 
dering tiie people, while crouching 
tinder the oppression [of which he was 
the minister. The liistory of Proco¬ 
pius was written for the libraries of 
the Byzantine nobles; the anecdotes 
for the clubs of the Greek people. 
Though composed in Urn same lan¬ 
guage, they belong, not only to two 
different classes of literature, but even 
to the literature of two different races 
of men.* 

Belisarius was a fortunate, as well 
as a great general. Ilia victories over 
the Vandals and the Goths prove his 
military talents; but the spectacle of 
their kings, Gelimcr and Witigos, 
the representatives of the*dreaded 
Gonseric. and the mighty Tbeoderie, 
walking us captives through the si reets 
of Constantinople, made a deeper im¬ 
pression on men’s minds than the 
slaughter of the bloodiest battle. 
Nor was tlie restoration of the sacred 
plate of the Temple of the Jews to 
the city of Jerusalem, an event of less 
importance, in a superstitious age, 
than the destruction of a barbarian 
monarchy. Among the spoils of the 
Vandals at Cartilage, Belisarius had 
found in the treasury those sacred 
-vessels which Titus, nearly five cen¬ 
turies before, had carried away to 
Borne l'rpm the ruins of Jerusalem. 
Genscriehad transported these relics 
to Africa, when he plundered Rome 
in the year 455. Justinian tv as 
generous enough to revive the long 
forgotten ceremony of a’ Roman tri¬ 
umph in order to augment (he glory 
of Bolisarius; and the sacred plate of 
the Jews was exhibited to the people * 
of Constantinople amidst the pouip 
of the gorgeous pageant. The emperor 
then commanded them to lie removed 
to Jerusalem, to be preserved in a 
Christian church.f 


The restoration of the sacred spoils 
of Jerusalem •rendered the name of. 
Belisarius renowned in the ^eastern 
world, far beyond the bounds of the 
Roman empire; the glory of refusing 
the throne of tlie Caesars of the west* 
amazed the barbarians of Europe as 
far as tlie filiation of tlie Gothic and 
Germanic races extended. The glory 
of being deemed worthy of the empire,' 
was eclipsed by the singular display 
of personal dignity which could re- 
*fuso the honour. When Belisarius- 
was on the eve of putting an end to 
the Gothic monarchy by the conquest 
of Ravenna and the capture of 
Witiges, the Goths, reflecting on 
1 heir national position in the days of 
Alaric and Tbeoderie, when they were, 
only the soldiers of the empire, offered, 
their submission tef Belisarius, and 
invited him to assn me the dignity of 
Emperor of the West. Belisarius 
refused the oiler. Jtie had seen in liis 
Italian campaigns, that the Gothic 
nobles of Italy' were up. longer the 
same soldiers as tlie Gothic merce¬ 
naries of the. imperial armies.} Thp 
merit of refusing the empire must 
have been deeply felt by Justinian; 
but the jealousy excited by the re¬ 
nown, which conferred the option Of 
accepting such power, gradually 
effaced the impression of that merit 
in the breasts both of the feeble 
emperor, and of ids' energetic and 
ambitiouscousort, Theodora. Though 
Belisarius loved money aiul splendour, 
and had move of Ponipey than Caesar 
in his character, still the boldest 
cabinet minister must have felt thut 
he could no longer safely be en¬ 
trusted with the whole military power 
of tlie empire. Though his fidelity 
remained inviolable, a seditious army 
could compel him, even if unwilling, 
to become its instrument. From the 
day, therefore, that Belisarius refused 
the Empire of the West, a cloud fell 
over his military career. It was • 
terminodby the imperial administra¬ 
tion never again to entrust him with> 


—-«--——-*—— 

* Tlie best edition of the works of Procopius is that published at Bonn in the new 
Corpus Seriptorum Bysantinas Histories commenced under the auspices of Niebuhr. 
It is edited by W. Diudorff, and contains a corrected text with various readings, atod 
4 reprint of the notes o£ Alemanni on the Secret History. 3 vols. 8vo. 1833-8. '■? 

f Procopius de Bello Vawdalico, ii. c. 9. * * ,• 

$ Procopius de Bello Gotthico, ii. c. 28. V^njyU nt/Ermfi-*t Buu vufuv &*hvm 
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force sufficient to proceed in a career 
of ebnqttest. 

It % needless to dwell on the 
nufitary events of the life of Beli- 
, sarjns. Lord Mahon states it as the 
purpose of his work, to show how the 
genius of one man averted the dangers,, 
and corrected the defects, which be¬ 
set the tottering empire.* Gibbon, 
in gorgeous plirase, exalts him to the 
dignity of being the Africanus of New 
Rbme; and speaks of the Roman 
armies as being animated by the 
spirit of Belisarius, one of those 
heroic names which arc familiar to 
every age and to every nation.f 
But if history is to be composed from 
the. facts recorded by historians, 
ratlier than from their opinions and 
thefir distribution of flattery and 
censure, it ninstbc owned that Beli- 
sarius was only the greatest in a 
constellation of gallant warriors. 
Hilbud, Germanos, and Salomon, 
were his worthy companions in arms; 
and the eunuch Narses was all but 
his equal as a general, and greatly 
his superior as a statesman. 

Wc must now turn to examine the 
personal conduct of Belisarius, lie- 
was' unfortunately too mneh under 
the influence of his beautiful wife, 
though she was a few years 'older 
than her husband. Her close friend¬ 
ship with the Empress Theodora, her 
talents, her bold character, and the 
devoted attachment she displayed to 
Belisarius, excuses his too servile 
affection. She embarked with him 
in the African expedition, though 
Procopius says that the boldest 
Roman generals feared the enterprise ; 
and she accompanied, him in Italy. 
In the‘ historical works of Procopius, 
she is represented as an excellent 
wife; in his secret libel, as a shame¬ 
less and profligate woman. 

The presence of the Lady Anto¬ 
nina at Carthage and Rome, com¬ 
pelled Belisarius to keep up a splendid 
anderxpeusive court. The commander- 
in-chief was fond of wealth, Antonina 
of splendour. The fortunes of private ■ 
individuals were still enormous, and' 
rivalled the wealth of Crassns and' 


the debts of Csesftr.f Belisarius, like 
.a noble Roman, availed himself of 
his commands in Africa, and Italy, 
to become mastei* of sums equalling 
in amount the mighty accumulations 
of extortion collected by the consuls 
and proconsuls of old. Korney when 
they plundered Syria, Egypt, Pontus, 
and Armenia. Of this, wealth Beli¬ 
sarius mafic no inconsiderable display 
when at Constantinople. He passed 
along the si reefs, and appeared in the 
Hippodrome, attended by a numerous 
and brilliant suite of Gothic, Vandal, 
and Mauritanian* chiefs, mounted on 
the finest horses, and, clad in the 
richest armour, that wealth could 
command. In the days of his great¬ 
est prosperity, his own guards amount¬ 
ed to 700(3 horsemen; and tlicy 
were more, formidable from their dis¬ 
cipline, and military experience than 
from their numbers. To this band of 
well-trained veterans, be owed many 
of liis victories over the Goths in 
It aly.§ 

The civil administration of Belisa¬ 
rius was never very successful, liis 
bad financial management involved 
his African army ili revolt; arid in 
Italy he overlooked disorders, which 
at last produced indiscipline, in his 
own ranks, and famine among tho 
Italians. The expense of supporting 
liis cohorts pf personal guards, and 
the necessity of securing flic services 
of the most experienced and boldest 
troopers in this chosen corps, induced 
him to wink at irregularities in Africa 
and Italy* that lie would have been 
obliged to punish severely near Con¬ 
stantinople or in Creech. At Abydos, 
lie had ordered two Hnns of the mer¬ 
cenary cavalry to be hanged for com¬ 
mitting a murder; at Rome, he ran 
•tiie risk of being murdered himself in 
the midst of a council of war, by one 
'of his generals, from having neglected 
too long to cheek the rapacity and 
injustice every where perpetrated,un¬ 
der the sanction of his authority.' 

His own personal conduct, and the 
manner in which he governed Italy, 
cannot be better illustrated than "by 
two examples recorded, not in the 


' & e l* sa T* ut > P-1* . + Decline find Fall, vol. vii.'l 

JlCrassus was in the habit of saying, that no man was rich* who could not maintain 


aaamy. , t - 

* 3 Froeopiu* de Bello Gotthico. , iii. 1. 
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secret libel, but in, the public history 
of his secretary Procopius. 

Belisarius deposed the Pope of 
Rome, as well as the Kings of the 
Vandals ami the Goths. The ac¬ 
count Procopius gives us of , this ex¬ 
traordinary act, is conveyed in so 
few and in' such cautious words, that 
it is necessary to notice their brevity. 
“The Pope Silvering was suspected 
of holding treasonable communication 
witli the Goths, who at that time be¬ 
sieged Koine. Belisariiis seized him, 
and banished him to Greece.”* But 
even if the fact that Pope Silverius 
had really held treasonable communi¬ 
cation with the Goths, be admitted, 
still the manner in which lie was 
condemned by Belisarius affords irre¬ 
fragable, evidence of the injustice of 
his civil administration. 

As the representative, of the 
emperor, Belisarius held a court 
with all the pomp of a sovereign 
prince. Yet when the Pope, accom¬ 
panied by his clergy, presented him¬ 
self at the palace to answer the sum¬ 
mons of the imperial lieutenant, he 
was compelled to enter alone into the 
cabinet, where the affairs of Italy 
were decided by the governor-gene¬ 
ral. In this hall of audience, the 
Pope found Belisarius seated, while 
Antonina was reclining on a sofa, in 
the midst of the assembly, and taking 
an active part in the business trans¬ 
acted. It was she, and not Belisarius; 
who interrogated the pontiff. The 
general’s wifodnsultcd the representa¬ 
tive of Saint Peter with reproaches, 
■while the general remained a' silent 
spectator of the lady’s arrogance, and 
did not even investigate the evidence 
of the Pope's guilt. Prejudged by 
the suspicions of Belisarius, and con¬ 
demned - by the anger of ^.ntoniha, 
Bilverius was allowed no opportu¬ 
nity of repelling the accusations 
brought against him. In the very 
presence of the, commandev-in-chief, 
his pontifical robes were tom off; ami 
as lie was hurried away, he was 
hastily covered with, the garb of a 
monk, and immediately, embarked 
for Greece, to die au exile. 
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Now,, whether it be true or not, 
that Belisarius and Antonina per¬ 
secuted the Pope to gratify the re¬ 
venge of Theodora, who had vainly- 
demanded his approbation of an here¬ 
tical favourite, or that they commit¬ 
ted this act of injustice to participate, 
in a large bribe paid by his successor, 
there can be no doubt that,the man¬ 
ner of the Pope’s condemnation,- with- 
out trial, must have destroyed all 
confidence in the justice of Belisarius 
throughout Italy, and from this mo¬ 
ment every calumny against his ad- 
. ministration would readily find cre¬ 
dence. 

The second example? of the arbi¬ 
trary government of Belisarius, af¬ 
fords the means of estimating the 
extent to which the officers of the 
army were allowed to carry their ' 
peculation and extortion, a*s well as 
the total disregard of all tins princi¬ 
ples of judicial administration dis¬ 
played by the commander-in-chief 
himself, in compelling them to dis¬ 
gorge their plunder. The details of 
this singular event are reported by 
Procopius with minuteness and sim¬ 
plicity, and he concludes his narration 
with a distinct condemnation of the 
injustice, of his patron’s cofiduct. lie. 
says, «if w'as the only dishonourable 
act of his life, but adds, that in spite 
of the usual moderation of Belisarius, 
Jvoustantinos was murdered.f 

Konstantinos, a Thracian general, 
,wns one of the bravest and most 
active of the Byzantine officers. lie ■ 
led a division of the army against 
Perugia and Spoleto; and during the 
assault of Koine by the Goths, the, 
defence of the tomb of Hadrian-bad 
been confided fo him. lie defended 
this strange fortress with grCat valour,, 
though his proceedings have been the 
subject of execration for the lovers,of 
ancient art evc&tsince, as he used the 
innumerable statues with which the, 
tomb was-adorned, to serve as missiles, 
against the enemy4 # 

Phcsicfiiis, a Roman of Italy, and «, 
man of some distinction, resided, at 
Kavenna under the dominion of, tip 
(jicttha. Wishing to escape from, their 
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* Compare Procopiutde Bello GottMco, i. c.25, vrith Anattasius de VitU Pontificvm 
JRomanarum, p. 38; ed., Paris, *" * ■“ 1 

t Be Hello Gotthioo, ii. c. 8. , £ Ibid. i.22$ 
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power, be fled, and sought refuge in 
a church near Spolcto. The only 
olyects of great value he had carried 
away with him, were two splendid 
daggers set in gold, and richly adorned 
■ 'with valuable gems. Konstantinos, 
bearing, of this booty, sent his adju¬ 
tant to take away tlie- daggers. Prce- 
sidius hastened to Rome, and on ar- 
' riving complained to Bclisarius, who 
onlyrequested Konstantinos to arrange 
the affair. Such conduct appeared to 
'PrSesidins a mockery of justice;‘ and 
one day, as Bclisarius was riding 
through the Agora, he laid hold of the 
reins of the general’s horse, and called 
with a loud A>ice, “ ft it permitted, 
Belisarius, by the laws of the Roman 
•empire, that a suppliant who.implores 
your protection against thq barbarians 
be plundered by Roman generals ?” 
In vain the staff officers around ordered 
Prmsidins to let go the general’s bridle, 
and threatened him with punishment ; 
he refused, until he received a promise 
from Belisarius that he should receive 
justice. There is something truly 
Oriental in all this, and very little in 
accordance with the principles of -the 
Justinian code : the promise of Beii- 
sarius is considered of more value 
than the laws of the empire, lie 
appears in the character of a vktiur or 
.a sultan in the Arabian Nights. 

Next day a council of the principal 
officers of the army was convoked in 
- the palace of Belisarius ; and, in the 
presence of the assembled generals. 
Konstantinos was summoned to re¬ 
store the jewelled daggers to Brand-- 
dius. The attempt to discountenance 
military license, which had so long 
been tolerated, apfieared to the rude 
. Thracian a parade of justice, assumed 
merely fer’the purpose of imposing on 
the Italians; he conceived, that while 
surrounded by his colleagues, -lie 
might Safely despise fjrvhat he consi¬ 
dered to be a faree. lie therefore 


refused to give up his plunder, and 
said gaily that he would rather throw 
the daggers into the Tiber than restoro- 
them. Belisarius, enraged at the 
insolent boldness of his. proceeding, 
exclaimed, “Are yon not bound to 
obey me?” The reply was, “Yes, 
in every thing else according to the 
Emperor’s commission; but not iu 
this matter.” On receiving this an¬ 
swer, the commander-in-chief ordered 
his guards to be summoned. The 
order astonished Konstantinos, who 
saw the" affair was assuming a more 
serious aspect than he had foreseen. 
Well aware that peculation and ex¬ 
tortion were not vqry heinous offences 
in tho Roman armies, he immediately 
suspected the existence of a project to 
ruin him for some other reason, and 
cried out, “ Arc the guards ordered iu 
to murder me? ” “ No,”said Belisa¬ 
rius, “ only to compel you to restore 
the plunder which your adjutant seized 
in the church at Spolcto.” Konstan¬ 
tinos saw the commander-in-chief 
enraged, and 'knew the Byzantine 
government well enough to feel his 
life insecure under the turn affairs 
seemed taking. With the quick de¬ 
termination of the daring chiefs who 
then led the fierce soldiers of the em¬ 
pire, he resolved to secure revenge, 
and perhaps make it tho means of 
escape. Suddenly drawing his sword, 
he sprang at Belisarius, and made a 
thrust at his heart. The commander- 
in-chief, struck with amazement, only 
contrived to escape by jumping b,ack 
and dodging behind Bessas, a Thra¬ 
cian Goth of high rank iu the Roinau 
army.* Konstantinos turned to es¬ 
cape, but was seized by B the generals 
Ildiger and Valerian ; and the gcuarda 
entering dragged him from the couuciL 
Chamber jo another, room, where lux 
was shortly after murdered^ by- the 
order of Bclisarius.f 

Now it must-be recollected that wo 


* * There is a touch of the malicious Bpirit of the Secret History in the narration of 
Procopius, caused probably by some recollection gf the ridiculous though dangerous 
position of Belisarius in avoiding the stab aimed at him by Konstantinos. Tho 
whale seen# could hardly fail to produce- a profound impression on the coolest 
spectator* even in that age, when initti were more accustomed to stabbing than in 
' Our delicate days of gunshot wounds. 'O ?» (BiXwwfMf) Kctr*rkeytit itelrn ri kxirrx liictr* 
Ivyw iittfuyur ir%ve i. — (Dtj JieUo ChtUfticby ii. 8.) Besaas was-as 
groat an extortioner as Konstantinos.— (See Ibid. iv. 13.) * , 

T Ildiger, doubtless a barbarian, from his name, was married to a, daughter of 
Ahtonina by her first ■husband.— (De ISelfo Vandalieo,ii. 0.) Valerian was also pro- 
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have an account of these two remark¬ 
able events in the life of' Belisarius 
from an eye-witness. The very 
reserve of Procopius, who, in the 
affair of the Pope, omits all mention of 
Antonina, and glides over the injustice 
■of the proceedings from dread of the 
feminine ferocity of the lady, and the 
priestly persecution of the successor 
of Silverius, who still continued to 
occupy the Papal chair when the his¬ 
tory was written, affords us an indu¬ 
bitable warrant for the accuracy* of 
tliQ graphic description of the impres¬ 
sive scene winch attended the murder 
Of Konstantinos. When the History 
of the* Gothic War was published, 
many of the generals who had 
been present at the council were still 
living. 

These pictures of Belisarius and his 
times 'are rtot very favourable. A 
governor-general sitting in council, 
with his wife on the sofa directing the 
despatch of business, and a, comm an- 
dcr-in-chief holding a council at which 
one of his generals of division rushes 
at him with a drawn sword, do not give 
‘us an exalted idea of the order main¬ 
tained in society during the brilliant 
conquests of Justinian’s reign. Rea¬ 
soning from analogy, it may appear 
natural enough that such a governor- 
general and commander-in-chicf should 
end his career by having his eyes put 
on? and by begging Ids bread. 

There was another circumstance 
which very much increased the pro¬ 
bability of Belisarius dying a beggar. 
We do not wish (dp deprive the tale of 
the smallest portion of the just sym¬ 
pathy of the latest posterity. The 
fact is, Belisarius grew enormously 
rich during his successful campaigns 
against. Gelimcr and Witigcs, and 
even contrived to accumulate trea¬ 
sures during his unsuccessful wars 
with Oliosrocs and Totila.* Like his 
friend Bessas and his enemy Konstau- 
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tinos, as the truth must be spoken, he 
did mot neglect the golden opportune 
ties be enjoyed of gaining golden 
spoils from all sorts of men. Now* 
from the days of Sylla to those of 
Justinian, not to say a good deal 
earlier and later, it was the avowed 
system of .the financiers of Rome to 
increase the budget by confiscations. 
The Ottoman empire, heir to most of 
the vices and some of the grandeur of 
Imperial Constantinople, cherished the 
system as a part of its strength, until 
it adopted the more pitiful vices of 
Western Europe. Anastasius—not 
the ecclesiastical historian of the earlier 
Popes, but the hero of the “Memoirs of 
a Greek,” by Mr Thomas Hope—in 
his ratiocination on the principles of* 
Ottoman finance, gives us a compen¬ 
dious abstract of those oflmperiaj Rome 
during eleven centuries, from Augustus 
to Constantine llragosos :— 

“ Regarding each officer of the 
state only in the light of one of. the 
smaller and more numerous reservoirs, 
distributed on distant points to collect 
the first produce of dews, and drip, 
and rills, ere the collective mass be* 
poured into the single greater central 
basin of the Sultan’s treasury, you 
give yourself no trouble to check the 
dishonesty of your agent, or to prevent. 
bis peculations. You rather for a 
while connive at, and favour and lend 
your own authority to his exactions,, 
which will enable you, when after¬ 
wards you squeeze him out, to combine 
greater profit with a more signal show 
of justice. In permitting a temporary 
defalcation from your treasury, you 
consider yourselves as only tending 
out your capital at more usurious, 
interest. Nine long years, white your 
work fs done for you gratuitously, you 
feign to sleep, and the tenth you wake , 
from your deaeitful slumber; like the 
reused lion, yon look ^ouud^vtoere 
grazes the fattest*, prey, stretch yoitr 
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bably a barbarian, as he commanded a division of federate cavalry in the African wafri 
He was general of the right wing of the Roman army under Narses at the battle of 
Taginas orLentagio, which put an end to the life of the gallant Totila, and gave the' 
mortal wound to the monarchy of the Ostrogoths.— (J)e Bello Gotthioo, iv. 81.) 

* Procopius would lead us to believe that a fine of 300 lbs. of gold (upwards of 
£140,000 in specie, and twice that sum in value) extorted from Belisariusdn 543£ 
was the produce of Ids 'profits daring the Asiatic campaigns of 541 and 542. Bite it 
hi difficult to kbow what confidence ought to be placed in the details of the SeSrtt 
History.—C. 4,p.'32,1.1, ed. Bonn. Clinton's Fasti Romani, p.789. ** 
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ample claw, crush your devoted victim, 
add make every (hop of his blood, so 
long withheld from your appetite, at 
last flow into the capacious bowels of 
your insatiable hazni ”—(treasury).* 
Belisarins was certainly 'a fatted 
prey, and it is no wonder that his in¬ 
ordinate wealth excited the cravings 
(if the minister of finance of the lavish 
•Justinian and the luxurious Theodora. 
After his return from the conquest of 
Italy, he lived at Constantinople in a 
degree of magnificence unrivalled by 
the proudest modern sovereign. His 
household consisted, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, of a small army ; and as 
he was fond of parade, lie rarely ap¬ 
peared in public without a splendid 
’ staff of mounted officers. His 
liberality and his military renown en¬ 
sured him the applause of the people 
whenever lie presented himself among 
them. Such wealth, such a train of 
guards, and such popularity, not unna¬ 
turally excited both envy and alarm. 
Accordingly, when the unsuccessful 
issue of the campaigns against tjie 
Persians under Cliosrocs, in 641 and 
542, had diminished the popularity of 
Belisarins, the Emperor seized the oc¬ 
casion of rendering him less an object 
df fear by depriving him of a con¬ 
siderable number of his guards and 
great part of his treasures, f The picture 
Procopius has drawn of Belisarins in 
his disgrace, is by no means flattering 
to the general; it represents him as a 
mean-spirited and uxorious courtier. 
4 * It was a strange spectacle and in¬ 
credible; had we not been eye-wit¬ 
nesses erf’ thcfact, to behold Belisarins, 
deprived of all his official rank, walking 
in the streets of Constantinople almost 
alonef dejected,.melancholy, and fear¬ 
ing for his lifc.”t 


Shortly after, Belisarins was par¬ 
tially reinstated in favour and sent to 
command in Italy against Totila. In 
548, he quitted that country for the 
second time, after struggling unsuc¬ 
cessfully against the Gothic monarch. 
The jealousy of Justinian had pre¬ 
vented - his receiving the supplies ne¬ 
cessary for carrying,on the war with 
vigour; and the want of success is not 
to be considered as any stain on the 
military reputation of Belisarins. 
Though he returned inglorionsiy to 
Constantinople, still, even amidst the 
misfortunes of the R'oinan arms in 
Italy, he had not neglected to save or 
accumulate wealth, and he was ena¬ 
bled to pass the rest of his life in great 
if not in regal splendour. § 

He enjoyed the glory of his earlier 
exploits, and the popularity secured 
by liis equable temperament, Undis¬ 
turbed for eleven years. In the year 
559, afl incursion of the II mis was 
pushed forward to the very walls of 
Constantinople. The weakness of 
Justiqian, the avarice of hisministers, 
and the rapacity of his courtiers, had 
introduced such abuses in the military 
establishments of the capital, that in 
this unexpected danger the city ap¬ 
peared almost without a regular gar¬ 
rison. In this difficulty, all ranks,-from 
Justinian to the populace, turned to 
Belisarins as the champion of the em¬ 
pire. The aged hero, finding the im¬ 
perial guards useless as a military 
corps, since it had been converted into 
a body of pensioners, appointed by 
the favour of ministers and courtiers, 
and its ranks filled up with shopkeepers 
and valets—asschibled such of the 
provincial troops and of his old guards 
ns were living in the capital.'! ^Vith 
a small body of experienced veterans, 


* Anastas i«a$ ^ the Memoirs of a Gree.k,by Thomas Hope, vol. ii. 303., first edition. 
The writer of these pages remembers reading Anastasius with singular pleasure, at 
the time of its publication. Mow, after four-and-twenty years’ intimate acquaintance 
with the East, and with the representatives of most of the classes of men depicted in 
the novels he finds that its correctness of description and truth of character give it 
all the inexhaustible freshness of actual life. * 

+ Histories Arcana,, c. 4. Tom. iii. p. 34, ed. Bonn. 

' $ Ibid, Tom. iii. p. 31. “ § I)e Bello Gotthico, iii, 95. 

II Agatbias, lib. v, c. 6, p. 159, ed.'Paris.—The conversion of royal guards into 
cheesemongers is by no means a very uncommon corruption. The dreaded janissaries 
degenerated into a corporation of hucksters and green-grocers. The Hellcnie 
kingdom, founded ar an incorporation of the spirit of anarch^and despotism, by tife 
grate ojf the foreign secretaries of the three great powers of Europe, possesses a 
more singular body of military than even the defunct Ottoman corps of green- 
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and an army in. which fear at least 
ensured obedience to hie’orders, he 
took the held against tire Huns. 
Victory attended his standard. lie 
not only drove back the. barbarians, 
butovertook and destroyed the greater 
part of their army. 

There was nothing of romance in 
this last campaign of Bclisarius. lie 
could no longer lead his gallant guards 
to display Jits own, and their valour, 
in some rash enterprise. His war- 
horse, I3alan, was in its grave, and his 
own strength no longer served him to 
act the eoloflol of cuirassiers. Blit¬ 
he was,perhaps, all the better general 
for tlxe change ; and his mameuvres 
effected a more complete destruction 
of the Huns, than would have resulted 
from the defeat of their army by the 
bold sallies of his youthful tactics.' 

The glory of the aged hero, and 
the proofs it, afforded of his great po¬ 
pularity and extensive, authority over 
the military classes throughout the 
empire, again revived the jealousy of 
the court. The ministers of Justinian 
perhaps dreaded that the affection of 
the .emperor for liis ffliunor favourite 
might recall Bclisarius into public 
life, and effect a chan go in the cabinet. 
To prevent this, they calumniated 
liiin to the feeble prince, and worked 
so far on his timidity as to Induce the 
emperor to withhold those testimonials 
for great public services which it was 
customary to bestow. The fact that 
he was persecuted by the court, en¬ 
deared Bclisarius to the people and 
augmented the aversion of the 
emperor.* 
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Bclisarius was now an object of 
suspicion to the government. And 
aL this interesting period of his life, 
all cotemporary history suddenly 
fails us. The events of his latter days 
arc recorded by writers who -lived 
more than two" hundred ycsj.i'3 after 
his death.t 

In the year 502, a plot against the 
life of Justinian was discovered, and 
Bclisaryis was accused by some of the 
conspirators as privy to it. The accu¬ 
sation was sure to please the party ift 
power. Several of his dependents, on 
being put to the torture, gave evidence 
against him. lie was suspected by 
the government; but his conduct 
during a long life rendered the charge 
improbable, and the Homanlaw never 
placed any great reliance on evidence 
extracted by torture. J In this bitter 
hour, it must be confessed that Jus- 
tiniau treated Bclisarius with more 
justice, than he had treated the Popo 
Siherius. A privy council was.con¬ 
voked, at which the principal nobles, 
the patriarch, and some of the officers 
of the imperial household, were pre¬ 
sent with the emperor in person. 
Bclisarius was summoned, aud the 
cause of the conspirators was heard. 
Justinian was induced for a moment 
to believe in his guilt. The order was 
given to place him under arrest. He 
was deprived of the. guards that still 
attended him, his fortune was se¬ 
questered, ami he was confined a pri¬ 
soner in his palace. Six days after 
the first examination, the business of 
the conspiracy was again investigated, 
and Justinian did not retract his pre- 
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grocers. It consists of officers without troops. Its inventor, Armansperg, the quin- 
tasaefiefe of Bavarian corruption in Greece, called it the Phalanx. 

* Agathias , v. ii. p. 161, ed. Paris. 

+ The autlieutic history of the last events of the life of Bclisarius must bo gathered 
from Theophatics, p. 201, John Malalas, p. 289, and Ccdremis, p. 307. Though, per¬ 
haps, (Jedrenus may be objected to as living too long after these events. Theopltanes 
died in 017, at the age of CO. His ebronography ends with,the year 813. Joint 
Malalas lived in the ninth century. The chronicle of Ccdrenus ends with the year 
1057. 

:j: Pawdccts, xlvii. tit. 18.1, s. 23.—Qumstioni fitleuf non semper, nec t&qpen nun-: 
quam habendum, oonstitutionibus declaratur ; etenim res est fragilis, etpericulosa,et 
qum veritatem fallat.—Every one conversant with the social condition of the people 
of the East, (aud probably it is the case under all despotic governments,) knows the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining judicial evidence' that cau be relied on, and the temp¬ 
tation judges incur to sanction torture. Hence the common assertion of publiu fun«s< 
tionaries, that torture is absolutely necessary to secure the administration of jpstiee £ 
and of course people who require torture to persu&'de them to speak the truth, jnrq* 
unfit for self-government and constitutional liberty. Thus falsehood aud eppreesfom 
are perpetuated, and truth kept perpetually at bay. . . * . 
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vfous suspicions^ Belisarius was kept 
under arrest in his own palace without 
any further proceedings being directed ‘ 
against him. These examinations 
took place on the 5th and 11th of De¬ 
cember; and the text of Malalas 
must'be received as convincing evi¬ 
dence that Justinian took no stronger 
measures against Belisariua-before the 
commencement of the year 563.* 

On the 19th of July of .that year 
Belisarius was restored by Justinian 
to all his honours. Some months of 
dOol reflection had convinced the em¬ 
peror, that the extorted evidence of a 
few dependents against an opposition 
' leader, ought not not to outweigh tlu* 
testimony of a long life of’ unstained 
loyalty. The remainder of that life 
.was passed in tranquillity; and in the 
month of Mnrclrof the year 565, the 
'"patrician Belisarius terminated his 
. glorious career, and his fortune re¬ 
verted to the imperial treasury. Such 
Is the brief account which we possess 
of the last days of the conqueror of 
the Vandals and the Goths — the 
restorer of the spoils of Jerusalem— 
the deposer of a Pope—the destroyer 
of the tomb of Hadrian — and the last 
of the Romans who triumphed, leading 
kings captive in his train.f Antonina 
survived her husband,'and lived in re¬ 
tirement with Vigilantia, the sister of 
Justinian, but in the enjoyment of 
wealth. Before her death she recon¬ 
structed the church of St Procopius, 
, t which had been destroyed by fire ; ami 
it received,,, from her affection for 
Justinian’s sister, the name of Vigi- 
Jantia4 

We must now notice the accounts 
of the modem Byzantine writer?. 
George Cedrcnus was a monk of the 
eleventh century, who has left us a 
history of the world to the year 1057. 

Ft contains many popular stories, but 


often transcribes or abridges official 
documents* as well as ancient histo¬ 
rians. In this work we might expect 
to find any fable, generally accredited, 
concerning Belisarius; but the account 
of his latter days is in exact confor¬ 
mity with those of Thcophancs and 
Molalas.§ 

John Zonaras had been Grand 
Drungary, or First Lqrd of the Admi¬ 
ralty at Constantinople, before he 
retired to cud his days in a monastery 
on Mount Athos. His Chronicle ex¬ 
tends from the Creation to the year 
1118, and contains much information 
not found elsewhere. lie is consi¬ 
dered as among the most valuable of 
the Byzantine historians. He men¬ 
tions that Belisarius was compromised 
in the plot against the life of Justinian; 
that lie was deprived of his guards and 
kept prisoner in his house ; and that, 
when he died, his fortune was taken 
by the imperial treasury. || Conse¬ 
quently Belisarius was in possession 
of his fortune at the time of his death, 
and it is possible that Justinian may 
have been hi? legal heir. 1 

The chroniclff published under, the 
name of Leo Grammaticus, which 
dates from the twelfth century, states 
that Belisarius, having been accused 
of plotting against the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian, died of grief.** 

Such are the historical accounts 
which the annals of the Byzantine 
empire furnish concerning the fate of 
Belisarius. But, attached to the col¬ 
lection of Justinian’s laws, there'is a 
rescript, which would alone afford con¬ 
clusive evidence of the restoration of 
Belisarius to afl his honours, if we 
could place implicit reliance on the 
date ft bears. Unfortunately,.^how¬ 
ever, for our purpose, the authority on 
which Cnjacius published it, is not 
sufficiently established to give satis- 


* Joan nit Antiocheni cognomenti Malalm H intoria Chronica . Pars altera, p. 84, ed. 
- Veuet. * “ 

\ ' -f Theophaj)m .Chronographia, p. ?0], ed. Paris. The accounts of Theoplianes and 
* Malalas must Ire compared together, as the comparison establishes, the fact that they 
wowwoth drawn from official sources. See also p. 202, 203, and note. 

$ Georgim Codinus de Originibus ConttantinopolUanis, p. 54. 

8 0eaTfii Cedreni Compendium Historiarum , p. 387. 
ii ‘Jfotamis Zonaras Annates, tom. ii., p. 69. ed Puis. 

If This may have resulted from, the marriage of Joanna, the daughter of Belisarius, 
with Anastasius, the grandson of Theodors .—Proeopii Arcana, c, 4, p» 84. ■ 

, ** Leonis Grammatics Chronographia, p, 132. Beanm : 1842. 8ve. * 
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factory authenticity to its date. This 
date is 565, and in the month of 
March of this year Belisariua died; 
and in the month-of November Jus¬ 
tinian also followed him. The rescript 
speaks of Belisarius incidentally as 
u our most glorious patrician;” an 
•expression incompatible with his hav¬ 
ing suffered any great indignity, or 
remained in permanent disgrace.* 

We must now turn from examining 
public history, to consider popular 
feeliug. Belisarius, as we have already 
observed, was the hero of the Homan 
world ; but another society existed in 
the very heart of that world, which 
hated every thing Roman. This 
society was Greek ; it had its own 
feelings, _ its own literature, and its 
own church. Of its literature, Pro¬ 
copius has left us a curious speci¬ 
men in his Secret History, where the 
facts of his public Homan history are 
presented to the di§contented*Groeks, 
richly spiced with calumny and libels 
on the Roman administration. Pecu¬ 
liar circumstances gave the reign of 
Justinian a prominent position in the 
history of the world, as the last great 
ora of Homan history, and its memory 
was long cherished with it feeling of 
wonder and awe.f We mn$t, however, 
remark, that from the death of Jus¬ 
tinian to the accession of Leo 111. 
the Tsaurian, the government of the 
Eastern empire Was strictly Roman. 
From the reign dfLeo III. to that of 
Basil I. the Macedonian (867) if not 
rpiitc Roman, it was very far from 
Greek. 

. Three centuries after the death of 
Belisarius and Jtxstinian, new feelings 
arose. The Greeks then looked back 
on the authentic history of Belisarius 
as they did on that of Sdpio arid 
Sylja,—as a history unconnected with 
their own national g(ory, but marking 
the last conquests which illustrated 
the annals of the Roman empire, and 


affording one of those mighty names 
admirably adapted 

“ To point a moral, or adorn a talc.” 

Wc must now endeavour to provo 
that its use for this purpose, in the 
manner transmitted to us, was subse¬ 
quent to the accession of Basil the 
Macedonian. 

We believe that the blindness and 
beggary of Belisarius, as recorded in ■ 
the Greek romance, of which the 
memory has become a part of the 
tradition of Western Europe, was 
suggested to the novelist by the fate 
of Symbat, an Armenian noble in the 
Byzantine service, who married the 
daughter of the Caesar Bardas, the 
uncle of the Emperor Michael HI.' 
The catastrophe of the romance is 
mentioned by two writers of the . 
twelfth century. Oue is the anony- 1 
mows author of a description of Con¬ 
stantinople, who was a cotemporary 
of Zonaras. The other is John Tzetzes* 
who wrote a rumbling work consisting 
of mythological and historical notices 
in Greek political, civil, or profane’ 
verse, as it may be called, (versus t 
politic !)—the epic poetry of modem 
Greece; correctly compared by Lord 
Byron to the heroic strain of 

A captain bold of Halifax who lived in 

country quarters.’’ 

This poet flourished at the end of the 
twelfth century. 

The anonymous Guide - Book, 
relates that Justinian, envying the 
glory of Belisarius, put out Ills eyes,. - 
and ordered him to be placed in the 
Lauron Avith a bowl of earthenwafa 4 
in his hand, that the charitable migl|| 
bestow on him an obolus.t Tfcetzes* 
repeats the same story in his learned 
doggrel, only he gives Belisarius a 
wooden dish in his hand, and stations 
him to beg in the Milion or Stadium, 
of Constantinople. But Tzotzea, who 
piqued himself on liis historical 


* Corpus Juris CivilisAliaealiquot Constitution's. Tfom. ii. p. 511, ed. 8ter. 4to.* 
JPrivilef/ium pro Titionibus ex Cujao. Obss. lib. x. c. 12. In a new edition of the Corput 
there is the fallowing note :•—Hoc privilegium editum est in Cuj&e. Obss., soc^ef qua* 
fonte desamptam sit, non indicatur, nisi quod Cnjachis a P. Galesio Hispario se id, 
decepisse dicat. Non sine ratione addidit Beck, qui in App. Corp. Juris Civ. hand i 
constitutionem recepit, an genuina sit, dubio non carere. 

■f Greece under the Romans, p. 229.—-If the writer of this article may presume to 
refer to his own authority. 

t Imperium Orientals: studio A. Banduri. Tom. i. pars tertia. Antuptitatum Con- 
stantinopolitanarum, p. 7. ed. Paris, »#**.< 
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knowledge, candidly tells his readers, Constantinople with evbry possible 
that other chroiiicles say that Bclisa- indijpiity. *The blind and mutilated 
rius Was restored to all liis former Pegahes was compelled to walk before 
lionours.* * his'friend, with a,bowl of carthen- 

The notices of a Greek guide-book, ware in the form of a censer, tilled 
"and the tales of a popular versifier, with sulphur, as if burning incense to 
' concerning a Homan general, ought perfume him. The right eye of Sym T 
1 Certainly to be received .with great bat was put out, and Ids right hand 
caution, when they arc found to be at cut off, and in this .state he was 
v variance with all historical evidence, placed in the Lauroa, like a beggar, 
In this case, tradition cannot be ad- with a bowl huug before his breast to 
rqjttdd to have had any existence for receive charity. Three days after, 

> many centuries after the death (if the two rebels were allowed to return 
Belisarius. The . supposed tradi^ou to their houses, where they were kept 
. is Greek, — the authentic history is prisoners. Symbat regained posses- 
Koman. But historical evidence, sion of his sequestered fortune, when 
exists to show that all the details Basil the Macedonian became em- 


Concornbig the blindness and beggary 
of Belisarius have been copied by,, the 
author pf jhe romance, from circuni- 
|atan|es which occurred at Constanti¬ 
nople in the year 8GG. 

In that year, the Armenian, Symbat, 
after assisting his wife’s cousin the 
Emperor Miehae.l IIL. (who re¬ 
joiced „jin the jolly epithet of the 
,Drunkard,) and the future emperor 
Basil the Macedonian, (who subse- 
"queutly murdered his patron , the 
Drunkard,), to assassinate his mvn 
father-in-law Caisar Bavdas, re¬ 
belled against liis connexion the 
Drunkard.! He engaged Peganes, 
the general of the theme of Opsikion, 
Or the provinces on the Asiatic shore 
of the Hellespont, in his rebellion. 
Peganes was soon taken prisoner by 
the imperial troops, and the Drunkard, 
ordered his eyes to be put out and his 
t nose t# be cut of, and lie then sent 
‘jam to stand in the Milion for tlira 1 
«iys, successively, with a bowl in his 
'hand, to solicit alms. A month after, 
the news that Symbat was captured 
Was brdhght to the emperor, while 
he was feasting in the palace of St 
Mamas. 1 * He ordered Peganes to be 
led out .to meet the new prisoner, 
that Symbat might be conducted into 


poror. 

Now, even if we admit the possi¬ 
bility of the politic Justinian having 
treated Bolisarins as .Michael the 
Drunkard treated the unprincipled 
Symbat, still it is impossible to com¬ 
pare the words in*wbich tire Guide¬ 
book and Tzctzes commemorate the 
misfortunes of the hero with the nar¬ 
ratives of the punishment of Peganes 
and Symbat, without feeling that the 
former arc transcribed from the latter. 

To pfovo this, if necessary, we could 
quotc’thc words of our authorities. The 
earliest account of the punishment ol' 
Peganes and Symbat is given by 
George the Monk, a Byzantine writer 
whose chronicle ends with the year 
9:20. The? chronicle of Simeon Meta- 
phrastes, which afso belongs to the 
tenth century, and .that of l;eo Gram¬ 
maticus, .give the same account, al¬ 
most in the same words. There cau 
be no doubt that they are all copied 
from official documents; the style is 
a rich specimen of the monastic state- 
paper abridgment.^ v 

The state-paper style was retained 
in the romance from which the Guide¬ 
book was copied,, to impress the feel¬ 
ing of reality on the minds of the 
people: while the mention of the obo- 



fernable horse belonging to the emperor* by the exercise of this singular quality, and 
Tendered it, toJffie amazement of the 'whole court, as tame as a sheep. Leo Gram- 

iPAtloitjS says, »»)' /Ay yuS x.U(t <*r Kfetriinte. tij hi irifti rtv Arht hf*(*,uttee fie 

•y&t EV. ‘230, ed. Bonn. * 

‘QJ&eormua Monaehus, p. 540. "Simeon Melpph. p. 44.9. Soriptores post Theopha- 
WH; ed.^aris. « Leo Gramm., p. 409> edi Paris, p. 247, ed. Bonn. 
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1 ns, an ancient coin, marked the antique sari us and J ustinian does not suggest, 
dignity with which the tale was in- we have failed to comprehend its true 
vested. The obolus had been, for spirit. In spite of its glory—.of its le- 
centurics, unknown in the coinage of gislative, its legal, its military, its ad- 
Oonstantinople; and the word was no ministrative, its architectural, aud its 
longer in use in the public markets of ecclesiastical greatness, it was desti- 
G recce. But besides this, if the Guide- tiite of that spiritual power which 
book is to he admitted as an authority rules and guides tin* souls of men. 
for a historical fact, ittvery soon It was an age entirely material and 
destroys the value of its own testi- selfish. Religion was a mere formula: 
moilconcerning the blindness and Christianity slept victorious amidst 
beggary of Belisarius; for, only a few t the ruins of extinguished paganism, 
lines after recording his disgrace, it Belisarius could depose one rope, and 
mentions n gilt statue of the hero as sell the chair and the keys of StPetei 
standing near the palace of Chaleo. to another, without musing the indig- 
Such is fame. The real Belisarius, nation of the Christian world. Li¬ 
the hero of the history and the libels berty was an incomprehensible term, 
of Procopius being a Roman general, That energy of individual iudepeu- 
owe.s his universal reputation to the denee and physical force which exci- 
oreation of an imaginary Belisarius ted the barbarians of the north to cou- 
by some unknown Greek romance- (pier the western empire, and chablec 
writer or ball ad-singer. The interest the Romans of Byzantium to save tht 
of mankind in the conquers and re- eastern, was sinking into lethargy, 
cords’ of Byzantine Rome has become, Patriotism was an unknown feeling, 
torpid; but. flip feelings of humanity, Indeed, what idea of nationality oi 
in favour of the victims of courtly lo\e of country could be formed bj 
ingratitude, are immortal. The mi- the privileged classes of Constanti- 
extingnishable aversion of the, I Telle- nople? Their successors the Turks 
uic race to tyranny and oppression, has maybe taken as interpreters of tin 
given a degree of tame to the name of sentiments of tlic Byzantine Romans 
Be, lisariuswhioh hisown deeds, great as on this subject, who, while vegetating 
they were, would never have conferred, in Stamboul, gravely tell yon tba 
This is but one proof of the; singular Mecca is their country, 
influence exercised by the Hellenic In short, the spirit of liberty anc 
mind over the,rest of the world (luring religion was torpid in the empire o 
the middle ages. It may be eon- Justinian, and perhaps in the soil 
•tinually traced in the literatim' both of Belisarius. These two remark 
of the cast and the west. When- able men were both governed by tin 
ever the sympathies arc awakened by material impulses of mililagv' disci- 
general sentiments of philanthropy ,pliue and systematic adminiStrittiun 
among the emirs of the east, or the Verily, the mission of Mahomet 
barons of tlie west, there is reason to necessary to awaken mankind, afn 
suspect that the origin of the tale must rouse the, Christian world from ‘it: 
be sought in Greece. 10nrope, lias lethargy to the great mental struggle 
been guided by the mind of Hellas in which, from the hour of the unfolding 
eyery age, from the days of Homer to of the banner of Islam, has left tin 
those of Tzetzcs; aud its power lias minds of men no repose; and wil 
been maintained by addressing the henceforth Compel them to unite tin 
feelings common to the whole human spirit of religion with all their restless 
race—feelings long cherished in endeavours lo realise each successive 
Greece after they had been banished dream ef social improvement that tin 
from western society by Qpths, human soul shall dare lo conceive. 
Franks, and Normans.* ' ’ „ 

Thereisyetone important reflection Athens,March 20,1 v,47. ,, 

which, if the study of the age of Beli- , \,/ 


* Things have not changed in oqr day. Capodistrias lighted liis pipe with Can 
ning’s treaties aud King Leopold’* renunciation paiul Colcttis makes game of th 
feeble acts and strong expressions of Viscount Palmerston. , * 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN BALLAD POETRY.* 


The first day of April is a festival 
tot) prominent in the Kalcndar of 
Momus to he passed over without 
due commemoration. The son of 
Nox, who, according to that prince 
of heralds, Hesiod, presides especially 
over the destinies of reviewers, de¬ 
mands a sacrifice at our hands ; and 
as, in the present state of the provi-* 
sion market, wo cannot aftbrd to 
squander a steer, we shall sally forth 
into the regions of rhytne and attempt 
to capture, a versifier. 

The time has been when such a task 
was, to say the least of it, very simple. 
Each successive spring, at tbo-scason 
When “a livelier iris glows upon the 
^burnished dove,” Parnassus sent 
forth its leaves, and the voices of 
many cuckoos were heard throughout 
the land. Small difficulty then, either 
to flush or to hag sufficient game - . 
But, somehow or other, of late years 
there has been a sort of panic among 
the poets. The gfmtler sort have 
either been scared hv the improvLa- 
tore warbling* of Mr W'aklcy, or terri¬ 
fied into silence by undue and unde¬ 
served apprehensions of the Knout. 
Seldom now are they heard to chirrup 
except under cover of the leaves of 
a sheltering magazine; and although 
we do occasionally detect a thin and 
Ticket,tv octavo taking,flight from the 
eoimtCr^jOf some publisher, it is of so 
meek and inoffensive a kind that wc 
should as goon think of making prize* 
of a thrush in a be^ of strawberries. 
Wc are much afraid that the tendency 
of the present age. towards the face¬ 
tious lias contributed not a little to 
the dearth of sonnets and the exter¬ 
mination of the elegiac stanza. So 
long as friend Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsli has the. privilege of frequent¬ 
ing the house of Mrs Perkins and 


other haunts of fashionable aud liter¬ 
ary celebrity, Poseidon Ilicks w r ill re¬ 
lapse into gloomy silence, and Miss 
Bunion refrain from chanting her 
Lavs of thp Shattered Heart-strings. 
It, a hard thing that, a poet may not 
protrude his gentle sorrows for our 
commiseration, mourn over his 
blighted hopes, or rejoice the bosom 
of some budding virgin by celebrating 
her, in his Tcnnysouian measure, as 
the light-tressed,] an tli e or si (ick-h aired 
(flaribol of his soul, without being 
immediately greeted by a burst of 
impertinent guffaws, " and either 
wantonly parodied or profanely ridi¬ 
culed to his face. So firm is our belief 
in the humanising influence of poetry 
that we would rather, by a thousand 
times, that all the reviews should 
perish, aud .-ill the satirists be con¬ 
signed to Orcus, than behold the 
tot,id cessation of song throughout 
the British Islands. And if wo, upon 
any former occasion, have-spoken ir¬ 
reverently of the Nincompoojis, we 
now beg leave to tender to that in¬ 
jured body our heartfelt contrition 
for the. same; aud invite them to 
join with us in a pastoral pilgrimage 
to Arcadia, where, they shall have the 
run of the meadows, with a, fair allow¬ 
ance pf pipes and all things needful 
—where they may rouse a satyr from 
even- bush, scamper over the hills in 
pursuit of an (trend, or take a sly vizzv 
at a water-nymph arranging her 
tresses in the limpid fountains of the 
Alphens. What say you, our mas¬ 
ters and mistresses, to this proposal 
for a summer ramble? 

Hitherto we have spoken merely of 
the gentler section of the bards. But 
there, is another division of that 
august body by no means quite so 
diffident. Since, our venerated Father 


* The Minstrelsy of the English Border; bqj,ng a collection of Ballads, ancienty 
re-modelled, and original, founded on- m il-known Border Legends. With illustrative 
notes Sy Frederick Sheldon. London : 1047. 

A Book of Rosburghe Ballads. Edited by Jou.n Payke Collier, Esd. London: 

mr: 

A Lytell (Teste of Robin Hood. Edited by John Mathew Gittch, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
London: 1047. 

Poems and Songs of Arlan CirMfNiNOH am. London: 1847. 

■ The Poetical Works af William Motherwell. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Glasgow : 1847. 
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Christopher paid, some four years 
ago, a merited tribute to the genius of 
Mr Macaulay, commenting upon the 
thews and sinews of his verse, ■ and 
the manly vigour of his Lays of 
Ancient. Rome—ballad poetry in all 
its forms and ramifications has be¬ 
come inconceivably rampant. Tim 
Scottish poetry also, whielf from time 
to time has appeared in Mac;a, seems 
to have excited, in certain quarters, a 
spirit of larcenous admiration: and 
not long ago it was our good fortune 
to behold in the Quarterly Review a 
laudation of certain linos which are nei¬ 
ther more nor less than a weak dilution 
of a ballad composed by one of our con¬ 
tributors. It would be well, however, 
hud we nothing more to complain of 
than this. Rut the ballad fever has 
got to such a height that it may he 
necessary to make an example. Our 
young English poets are noweunilatiug 
in absurdity those (Ionium students, 
who dress afVertliecostume of lluimid¬ 
dle ages as depicted by Cornelius, aftd 
terrify till* peaceful Cockney on the 
Rhine by apparitions of Goetz of 
Rerlicliingen. They are no longer 
Minnesingers, but warriors' of san¬ 
guineous complexion. They are all 
for glory, blood, chivalry, and the 
deeds of their ancestors. They cut, 
thrust,, and loin as fiercely as fifty 
Francalunzas, and are conlimiallv 
shouting on Saint George. Dim ideas 
of the revival of the Maltese Order 
seem to float before their excited 
imaginations; and, were there the 
slightest spark of genuine feeling in 
their enthusiasm, either Abd-el-Kader 
or Marshal JJugcaud would have, had 
by tins time some creditable recruits. 
Rut tlio fact is, that the whole sys¬ 
tem is a sham. Our young friends 
care about as much for Saint George 
as they do for Saint Thomas Aquinas; 
they would think twice before they 
permitted themselves to be poked at 
with an unbuttoned foil; and as for 
the deeds of their ancestors, a good 
many of .them would have consider¬ 
able difficulty .in establishing their 
descent even from a creditable slop- 
seller—“the founder of our family”— 
in the reign of George the Third. It 
is therefore a mystery to us why they 
should persevere in their delusion. 
What—in tlio name of the Bond 
Sinister—have they to do with the 


earlier Ilarrys or Edwards, or the 
charge of the Templars at. Ascalon, or 
the days of the Saxon Heptarchy? 
Are, they called upon by some irre¬ 
pressible impulse to ransack the pages 
of English history for a “situation,” 
or to crib from the Chronicles of 
Froissart? Cannot, they let the old 
warriors rest in peace, without sum¬ 
moning them, like the Cid, from their 
honoured graves, again to put on har¬ 
ness and to engage in feckless combat? 
For oh!—weak and most washy are 
the battles which our esteemed young- 
friends describe! Their war-horses 
have for the most, part a general 
resemblance, to the hacks hired out 
at seven-and-sixpence for the Sunday 
exhibition in the Bark. Their ar¬ 
mour is of that kind more espe¬ 
cially in vogue, at Astley’s, in the 
composition of which tinfoil is a, prin¬ 
cipal ingredient, and pasteboard by 
no means a wanting. Their heroes 
light, after preliminary parley which 
would do credit to the chivalry of the 
Hippodrome; and their lances in¬ 
variably splinter as Irtish as the tex¬ 
ture of the bullnish. Their dying 
chiefs all imitate Bayard, as we once 
saw Widdecomb do it, when struck 
down by the infuriated Gomersal: 
and the poem generally concludes 
with a devout petition to “ Oui 
Lin lye,” not on 1 3 ' to vouchsafe iici 
grace to the defunct chainjrion, but 
to grant that-the living minstrel may 
experience the same end — a prayer 
which,'for tin* sake of several respec¬ 
table vouug members of society, we 
hope niav be utterly disregarded. 

The truth is, tlmt instead of being 
the easiest, the ballad is incomparably 
the most, difficult kind of all poetical 
composition. Many men, who. were 
not poets in the highest sense of the 
word, because they wanted the in¬ 
ventive faculty, liau* nevertheless, by 
dint of perseverance, great accom¬ 
plishment, and dext erous use of those 
material. 1 ? which are ready to the 
hand of every artificer, gained a re¬ 
spectable name in the roll of British 
literature.—but never, in any singlein¬ 
stance, by attempting the construction 
of a ballad. That is the Shibboleth, by 
which you can at once distinguish the 
true minstrel from mere impostor oi 
pretender. It is the simplest, and at tin 
same time the sublimes! form of poetry 
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nor can it be written except under the 
influence of that strong and absorbing 
emotion, which bears the poet away far 
from the present time, makes him an 
actor and a participator in the vivid 
scenes which lie describes, and wliigh 
is, in fact, inspiration of the very 
loftiest kind. The few who enjoy 
the glorious privilege, not ofthn felt, 
nor long conferred, of surrendering 
themselves to the magic of that 
spell, eease for the time to be artists ; 
they take no thought of ornament, 
or of any rhetorical artifice, but throw 
themselvesheadlonginto their subject, 
trusting to nature for that language 
which is at once the shortest and 
the most appropriate to the occasion ; 
spurning all far-fetched metaphors 
aside, and ringing out their verse as 
the iron rings upon the anvil! It was 
in this way that Homer, the great old 
ballad-maker of Greece, wrote—or 
rather chanted, for in his day pens 
were scarce, wire-wove unknown, and 
the pride of Moseley undeveloped. 
God had deprived the blind old man 
of sight; but in his heart still burned' 
the fury of the tight, of Troy ; and trow 
ye not, that to him the silent hills of 
Crete many a time bccame'resonant 
with the clang of arms, and the shouts 
of challenging heroes, ■when not a 
breath of wind was stirring, and the 
ibex stood motionless on its crag* 
What a difference between Homel¬ 
and Virgil! Mason ides goes straight to 
work, like a marshal calling out his 
men. He moves through the cficamp- 
ment of the ships, knowing every man 
by headmark, and estimating his 
capabilities to a buffet. No meta¬ 
phor or nonsense ■ in the combats 
that rage around the sepulchre of 
Ilus—good hard fighting all of it, as 
befits barbarians, in whose veins the 
blood of the danger-seeking demigods 
is seetliing : fierce as wild beasts they 
meet together, smite, hew, and roll 
over in the dust. .Jove may mourn 
for Sarpedon, or Androrinidie tear 
lier hair above the body of lier slaugh¬ 
tered Hector; but not one whit on 
that account abstain their comrades 
from therbanquet, and on the morrow, 
under other leaders, they will renew 
the battle—for man is but as the leaves 
of the forest, whilst glory abideth for 
ever. 

Virgil, on the contrary, had but 


little of the ballad-maker in bis com¬ 
position. He was always thinking of 
himself, and of his art, and the effect 
which his /Eneid would produce,—nay, 
we arc even inclined to suspect that 
at times he was apt to deviate into a 
calculation of the number of scstertia 
which he might reasonably reckon to 
receive ffom the bounty of the 
Emperor. The AjJneid is upon tho 
whole a sneaking s.ort of- a poem. 
The identity of vEueas with Augustus, 
and the studied personification of 
every leading character, is too appar¬ 
ent to be denied. Tt is therefore less 
an epic t han an allegory; and—without 
questioning the truth of llazlitt’s 
profound apothegm, that allegories do 
not bite—we confess that, iu general, 
we have -but small liking to that 
species of composition. For in the 
first place, the author of an allegory 
strips himself of the power of believ¬ 
ing it. lie can have no faith in the 
previous existence of heroes whom 
lib is purposely portraying as shad¬ 
ows, and he must constantly be put 
to shifts, in order to adapt Ids story, 
during its progress, to the circum¬ 
stances which lie attempts to typify. 
And, in the second place, he commits 
the error, equally palpable, of disen¬ 
chanting the eyes ot his reader. For 
the very esseuce of that pleasure 
which we all derive from fiction, lies 
in our overcoming to a certain ex¬ 
tent the idea of its actual falsity, and 
in our erecting within ourselves a sort 
of secondary belief, to which, accord¬ 
ingly, our -sympathies are submitted. 
Everything.' therefore,-which inter¬ 
feres with this fair and legitimate 
credulity is directly noxious to tho 
effect of the poem ; it puts us b%ck one 
stage further from the point o4.abso¬ 
lute faith, and materially diminishes 
the interest which we take in the 
progress qf the piece. Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen is a notable example of 
this. CJould we but think that Una 
was intended, though only by tho 
poet’s fancy, to be tlie portraiture of 
a mortal virgin, unfriended and 
alone amidst the snares and enchant¬ 
ments of the world, would we not 
tremble for her sweet sake, knowing 
that some as innocent and as fair as 
she have fallen victims to jealousy 
less dark than Duessa’s, and wiles 
less skilfully prepared than these of 
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the hoary Archimagc? But Una 
never for one moment appears to us 
as a woman. From the first we feel 
that she is there, not exposed to 
temptation, but as a pure and holy 
spirit, in whose presence hypocrisy is 
unmasked, and all sin and iniquity 
unveiled. Nor fear we for the lted- 
Cross Knight, even when he seems 
to go astray, and turns from the side 
of her whom he had sworn to protect 
and guard; for he bears a talisman 
upon bis shield and his bosom, ex¬ 
pressive of his origin, and able to 
resist for «\cr the fiery darts of the 
wicked. Never rode knight and lady 
through earthly wilderness as these 
two journey together. For them \vc 
have no human interest—not even 
such tears as we might shed for the 
iapse of an erring angel. They have 
not put on mortality, nor do they 
meet or combat with mortal foes. 
Truth will do much for u^ even in 
poetry where the mortal interest is 
most largely intermingled with the 
supernatural. - Some belief we have 
even in the wildest flights*of Ariosto. 
Astollb does not cease to be one ot‘ our¬ 
selves -when traversing the regions of 
air on bis bippogrilf, or conversing on 
the mount of jterrestial l’uradise with 
the beloved Apostle John. But which 
of us even in fancy can ride with the 
Red-Cross warrior, penetrate with 
Guyon into the cave of Mammon, or 
realise the dreary pageant that issued 
from the 1 louse of l’ride ? 

Spenser’s is the purer allegory— 
Virgil’s but a secondary one. The 
vEneid is a hybrid poem, wherein the 
real ami the ideal mingle. There, is 
sufficient of the first to presen c for 
ns some epic interest, and enough of 
the jatfer at times to stagger our lx*- 
licf.4 But apart from this, how infe¬ 
rior is the ASneid in interest to the 
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masterpiece of I Tomer! It consists, 
epieally speaking, of three divisions 
—the landing at Carthage, the 
Sicilian a isit to Acestes, and the final 
campaign of Italy—and the two first 
of these have no bearing at all upon 
the third, and even that third is in¬ 
complete. Whatever homage we 
.may lie compelled to pay to the 
sweetness of Virgil’s muse, and his 
marvellous power of melody, this at 
least is undeniable, that in inventive 
genius he falls immeasurably short 
of the Greek, ami that his scenes ot 
action are at once both tinselled and 
tame. One magnificent exception, it 
is true, 'ic are hound to make from 
such a censure. The second hook oi 
the jEueid stands out in strong and 
vivid contrast from the rest ; and few 
poets, whether ancient or modern, 
have written aught like the confla¬ 
gration of '1Toy. Nor shall we, willi 
the severer critics, darkly hint of works 
which had gone before, but of which 
tin 1 substance long ago has perished 
— of the Cyclic poem of Avctinus, sair 
to have been of.;tll others the nearest 
in point of energy to the Iliad, or o 
the songs of Leschcs and Eupliorion 
Bather let us he thankful for this om 
episode, without which the great tali 
of Ilium would have been incomplete 
and the lays of Deiuodocus in tin 
Odyssey remained mere hints of tin 
woful catastrophe of Priam. But i 
you wish to see how Homer couli 
handle a ballad, turn up the eighfl 
hook of your Odyssey until yon conn 
to the Minstrel's song—or if haph 
you are somewhat rusted in yom 
(ireek, and yearn for the aid of Don 
negan, listen to the noble version o 
Maginn, who alone of all late trails 
lafors has caught the true fire am 
spirit of Moconides. 
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“ Tlte Minstrel began as the Godhead inspired : 

He sang how their leaguer the Argives had fired, 

And over the sea in trim barks bent their course, 

While their chiefs with Odysseus wevg closed in the horse,- 
Mid the Trojans who had that fell engine of wood 
Dragged on, till in Troy’s inmost turret it stood; 

There long did they ponder in anxious debate 
What to do with the steed as around it they sate. 

Then before them three several counsels were laid: 

Into pieces to hew it by the edge of the blade ; 

Or to draw it forth thence to the brow of the rock, 

And downward to fling it witli shivering shock; 
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Or, shrined in tin 1 tower, let it there make abode 
As an offering to ward off the auger of God. 

Tim last counsel prevail’d; for the moment of doom, 

When the town held the horse, upon Ilium had come. 

The Argivcs in ambush awaited the hour 
When slaughter and death on their foes they should shower. 

When it came, from their hollow retreat rushing down 
The sons of th’ Achivi smote sorely the town. 

Then, scattered, on blood and on ravaging bent, 

Through all parts of the city chance-guided they went. 

And he sung how Odysseus at once made his way 
To where the proud towers of Dciphobus lay. 

With bold Menolaus he thitherward strode, „ 

In valour an equal to War's fiery god, 

Then fierce whs the light—dread t he deeds that were done, 

Till, aided by Pallas, the battle lie won. 

So sung the rapt Minstrel the blood-stirring laic, 

But the elieek of Odysseus waxed deadly and pale; 

'While the song warbled on of the days that were past, 

His eyelids wen* wet with the tears falling fust.*'’ 

If wc go on twaddling thus about wilhmelapeboly winnings about the.de¬ 
li e Greeks and Homans, we shall solate. hearths of the Ironsides. Forget 
ose the thread of our discourse, and for a time that you area shareholder 
mssibly be found tripping on the sub- in a Life Assurance (’ompany, and 
set of Wolfs Protommena. ■ Lid us, cleave to your immediate business of 
herefbre, got back as fast as we can emptying as many saddles as iwissible. 
o the Moderns. If you are out—as perhaps vour great- 

Uulcss the poet is imbued with a grandfather was—with Prince Charles 
leep sympathy for his subject, wc at Prestonpnns, do not, we beseech 
vbuld not give sixpence for his chance you, desert the charging column of 
>f producing a tolerable ballad. Nay, the Camerons, to cry the coronach 
ve go further, and aver that he ought over poor old Colonel Gardiner, 
vhen possible Io write in the nnseru- fetched dov n from his horse hv the 
>ulous character of a partisan. In Loobaber axe of the grim Miller of 
listorieal and martial ballads, there ImernaJivle. Lid him have the 
tlways must be two sides; and it is honourable burial of a brave man 
,he business of the poet to adopt one when the battle Ls over; but—whilst 
)f those with as much enthusiasm and the shouts of. victory arc ringing in 
jrejudice, as if his life and fortunes our ears, and the tJnl of Cope’s horse 
tepended upon the issue of the cause, is still visible over the laiowe which 
K’or the ballad is the reflex of keen and rises upon the Bern ick road—leave 
•apid sensation, and has nothing to do the excellent Secetler upon the ,sod, 
vith judgment or with calm delibera- and toss up your bonnet decorated 
.ive justice. It should embody, from with the White Hose, to the glory and 
beginning to end, one fiery absorbing triumph of the clans! If you area 
mssion, such as men feel when their Covenanter and a Whig, we need not 
>lood is up, and their souls thoroughly entreat you to popper Cla\ erhouse 
•oused within them; and we should and his guardsmen to the best of your 
is soon think of moralising in b ballad ability at Drmnclog. You are not 
is in the midst of a charge of cavalry, likely to waste much of your time in 
If you are a Cavalier, write with the lamentations over the slaughtered 
seal of a Cavalier combating for his Archbishop: and if you must needs 
ring at N'aseby, and do not disgust us tiy your hand at the execution of 

* "We are indebted for the above extract to the Homeric Ballads, published some 
years since in Fraser’* Magazine. We hope that some day these admirable trans¬ 
lations may be collected together and published in a separate form. 
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Argyle, do not mince the matter, but more finely than “The Gray "Brother,” 
make a regular martyr of him at once. —none has been more, spoiled in its 
In this way should all ballads be progress by the introduction of mi- 
written ; and sneli indeed is the true mite description. We pass from the. 
secret of the craft as transmitted to us high altar of Saint Peter to the hank 
by the masters of old. of the Eslce, and there we are regaled 

Wc hare warned you against with a catalogue of the modern seats 
moralising : let us now say a. word or .and villas, utterly out of place and in- 
two on the subjects of description consistent with the solemn nature of 
and declamation. Upon one or the theme. lint 41 The Gray Brother” 
other of these rocks, have most of is a mere fragment w hich Scot t never 
our modern ballad-writers struck and would complete—owing, perhaps, to a 
foundered. Wiiat enu be in worse # secret consciousness, that he had al- 
taste than the introduction of flu cla- ready'marred flic unity of the poem 
borate landscape into the midst of a by .sketching in a modern landscape 
poem of action, or an elaborate ae- behind his antique figures. Give him, 
count of a man’s accoutrements when however, a martial subject—let his 
he is fighting for life or death? A eve but once kindle, and his check 
single epithet, if it be a choice one. Hush at the call of the trumpet, and 
can indicate the scene of action as we defy you to find his equal. Read 
vividly and far more effectively than —O ye poetasters who are. now ham- 
ten thousand stanzas; and, unless you mering at (.Very—-read the “ Bonnets 
are a tailor and proud of your harnli- of Bunder,” and then, if you have a 
work, what is the use <if dilating spark of candour left, you will shove 
upon the complexion of n, warrior's your foolscap into the fire. Or tell 
breeches, vlien the claviuore is w hist- us if you really, flatter yourselves 
ling around his ears? Nevertheless, that, were your lives prolonged to tlm 
even oar best ballad-writers, when perpetuity of the venerable Parr, you 
their soul was not in their task, have ever would produce ten stanzas wor- 
fallen into this palpable error. None thy of being printed in the same 
of Sir Walter’s ballads commences volume with those:— 

41 The Coronach’s cried on Benuachic, 

Ami dowm the Don and a’, 

And Iiielaud and Laaviand may mxurnfu’ be, 

For the sair field of Ilarlaw. 

They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 

They hue saddled a hundred black, 

With a chafron of steel on each horse’s head, 

And a good knight upon his back. 

They liadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile, but barely ten, 

Wiien Donald came blanking down the brae, 

Wi’ twenty thousand men. 

Their tartans they were waving wide, ' 

Their glaives were glancing clear, 

The pibrochs rung frae side to side, 

Would deafen you to bear. 

. The great Earl in his stirrups»stood, 

That Highland host to see; 

‘ Now here a kniglit that’s stout and good, 

May prove a joopardie. 

* What would ye do, my squire so gay, , „ 

That rides beside my rein, 

Were, ye GlcnalIan's Earl this day', 

And I w'crc Koland Cheyne V 
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‘ To turn the rein were sin and shame, 

To fright were wondrous peril: 

What would ye do now, Roland Oheyue, 

Were ye Gleuallan’s Earl?’ 

V 

‘ Were 1 Gleuallan’s Earl this tide, 

, And ye were, Roland Olieyiie, 

The -spear should be, in my horse's side. 

The bridle upon his mane. 

‘ If they hac twenty thousand blades, 

And we twice ten times ten,. 

Yet they hue but their tartan plaids, 

And we are mail-clad men. 

‘ My horse shall ride through ranks sac rude, 

As through the moorland fern, 

Then ne'er let gentle Norman blade 
Grow cauld lor llieland kerne 


Scott was no declaimer. Although 
bred a barrister, lie. estimated the 
faculty of speech at its proper value, 
and never thought of making liis 
heroes, on the eve of battle, address 
their soldieiy in a harangue which 
would do credit to a l’resident of the 
Speculative. Society. In certain posi¬ 
tions, eloquence is not only thrown 
away, but is felt to be rank imperti¬ 
nence. No need of rhetorical artifice 
to persuade the mob to the pumping 
of a pickpocket, or, in case of a general 
row, to the assault of an intoxicated 
policeman. Such things come quite 
naturally to their hands without 
exhortation, and it is dangerous to 
interfere with instinct. The Homeric 
heroes are, of any thing, alittle too much 
given to talkiug. You observe tv o 
hulking fellows, in all their panoply of 
shield and armour, drawing nigh to 
one another at the fords of the Sca- 
mander, each with a spear about the 
size of a moderate ash-tree across 
his shoulder. Thewell-greaved Greek, 
you already know, is deep in the con¬ 
fidences of Minerva ; the hairyTrojau, 
on the contrary, is protected by the 
Lady Vchus. Yon expect an imme¬ 
diate onslaught; when, to your as¬ 
tonishment, the- Greek politely craves 
some information touching a genea¬ 
logical iwint in the history of his an¬ 
tagonist’s family ; whereat the other, 
nothing loath, indulges him with a 
yarn about Assaracus. Tros being 
out of breath, the Argive can do no¬ 


thing less than proffer a bouncer about 
Hercules ; so that, for at least half an 
hour, they stand lying like a brace of 
Sinbads—whilst Ajax, on the right, 
is spearing his proportion of the JLkir- 
. dans, and Sarpedon doing equal exe¬ 
cution among the unfortunate Achivi 
ou tin* left. Nor, until either warrior 
has exhausted his patriarchal remin¬ 
iscences, do they'heave up the boss 
and the lndl-hide, or make play for a 
thrust at the midriff. Now, unless 
the genealogy of tlieir opponents was 
a point of honour with the ancients— 
which it does not appear to have beep 
— these colloquies seem a little out of 
place. In the- middle ages, a knight 
would not enler the lists against an 
opponent of lesser rank ; and in such 
• a case, explanation is intelligible. 
Hut in battle there was no distinction 
of ranks, and no man cared a stiver 
about the- birth tfnd parentage of 
another. Genealogies, in fact, are 
awkward things, and should be es¬ 
chewed by gentlemen in familiar dis¬ 
course, as tending much less towards 
edification than offence. Many peo¬ 
ple are absurdly jealous on the subject 
of their coffined sires ; nor is it Aviso 
in convivial moments to strike up 
an ancestral ditty to the tunc of— 

“ Clreuiv grows the grass o’er the graves of 
my governors,” 

It was an unfortunate accident, of 
this kind tvliich led to the battle of 
the Rcidswire. 


“ Carmichael bade him speak out plainly, 
And cloke no cause for ill nor gr.de; 
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The other, answering him as vainly, 

Began to reckon kin and blurle. 
lie rase, and faxed him, where he stude, ■ 

And bade him match him with his marrows: 

Then Tyncdale heard them reason rude, 

And they loot off a flight of arrrows." 

Scott’s heroes are unusually torse should be up and doing; and accord- 
and taciturn, They know their busi- ingly, with them, it is just a word and 
ness better than to talk when they a blow. 

“ But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the sunny beam, 

lie marked the crane oif the Baron’s crest; 

Tor his ready spear was in its rest. 

* Tew were the words, and stern and high, 

That marked the foemen’s feudal hate ; 

Tor question fierce and proud reply, 

(lave signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seem’d to know, 

That each was other's mortal foe, 

And snorted tire, when wheel’d around, 

To give each knight his vantage grotiud. 

In rapid round the Baron bent; 
lie sighed a sigh, and pray’d a prayer ; 

The prayer was to his patron saint— 

The, sigh was to his ladye fair. 

Stout Delorainc nor sigh’d nor pray’d, 

. Nor saint nor ladye called to aid; 

But he stoop’d his head, aud couch’d his spear, 

0 Aud spurr’d his stead to full career. 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem’d like the bursting tlumdcr-cloud.'’ 

This, you observe, is practical elo- contrary. Tew men have written 
quencc, — the perfect pantomime of with more fire and energy than Mr 
rhetoric; and, when yonr eyes have Macaulay ; and, in the heart of a 
recovered the dazzling sluJfck of the battle, he handles his falchion like a 
encounter, you shall see William of Legionary. Still, every now and then, 
Delorainc lying on the green sward, the rhetorician peeps out in spite of 
with the Baron’s spear-head sunk a himself, and lie goes through the cata- 
foot within his bosom. Nothing, in logue of the topics. Nothiug can ho 
short, can be more conclusive or satis- better or more ballad-like than the 
factory. blunt declaration by Horatius of his . 

Let us now take an instance to the readiness to keep the bridge:— 

“ Then out spoke bold Horatius, 

The captain of the gate: 

» ‘ To every man upon this earth 

Deatli comoth soon or late; . 

And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, . 

Tqr the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods ? ’ ” 

Not one other word should stout which must have gone homo at once 
^old Codes have uttered, of apology to the heart of every Roman. But 
for claiming to himself the post of the poet will not leave him there, 
danger and of death. No higher He interpolates another stanza, which 
motive need he have assigned than has the effect of diluting the strength 
those contained in the last two lines, of the passage. 
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“ ‘ And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife who nurses' 

Iler bahy at her breast; 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame?’” 


The whole of this stanza is bad ;— 
the last four lines of it. simply and 
purely execrable. Air Macaulay is far 
too judicious a critic not to be fully 
aware of the danger of any weak 
passage in a short poem of incident; 
ami we ti'iist, in tiife next edition, to 
see this palpable eye-sore removed. 
JBnt it is in the. ballad of Virginia that 
his besetting tendency towards decla¬ 
mation becomes most thoroughly ap¬ 
parent. You arc to suppose yourself 
in the market-place of Home;—the 
lietors of Claudius have, seized upon 
the daughter of the centurion; the 
people have risen in wrath at the out¬ 
rage; and, for a moment, there is 
hope of deliverance, lint the name 
of the decemvir still carries terror with 
it, and the commons waver at the 
sound. Jn this crisis, Ieiiius, the be¬ 
trothed of the virgin, appears, and 
delivers a long essay *>f some, fifty 
double lines, upon the spirit and ten¬ 
dency of the Homan constitution. 
This is a great-error. Speeches, when 
delivered in the midst of a popular 
tumult, must be pithy in order to be 
effective: nor was Appius such an ass 
as to have lost the opportunity afforded 
him by this dialectic display, of effec¬ 
tually securing his captive. 

* There is no literary legacy for which 
the people of Scotland ought ,to be so 
thankful as for their rich inheritance 
•of national ballads. In this respect 
they stand quite unrivalled in Europe; 
for, although the Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula has a glorious garland of its own, 
and Spain and England are both rich 
in traditionary story, onr northern 
ballad poetry is wider in its compass, 
and far more varied in the composi¬ 
tion of its material. The high and 
heroic war-chant, the deeds of chival¬ 
rous emprise, the tale of unhappy love, 
the mystic songs of fairy-land, — all 
have beeu handed down to us, for 
centuries, unmutilated and unchang¬ 
ed, in a profusion which is almost 
marvellous, when we reflect upon the 


great historic changes and revolution 4 ' 
winch have agitated the country. Foi 
such changes, though tending essen¬ 
tially towards the production ol 
the ballad, especially in the historical 
department, cannot possibly be favour¬ 
able to its preservation; and no 
stronger proof of the intense nation¬ 
ality of the people of Scotland can be 
found than this—that the songs com¬ 
memorative of our earlier heroes have 
outlived the Reformation, the union oi 
the two crowns, the civil and religious 
wars of the revolution, and Hie subse¬ 
quent union of the kingdoms ; and, at 
a comparatively late period, were 
collected from the oral traditions oi 
the peasantry. Time had it not in it* 
power to chill the memories which lay 
warm at the nation’s heart, or to 
efface the noble annals of its long and 
eventful history,. There i%a spell u! 
potency still in the names of the 
IiruCe and the Douglas. 

By whom those ballads were 
written, is a question beyond solution. 
A large portion of them wen*, v e 
know, composed long before the Tress 
was in (&islonce--soine, probably, 
may date so far back as the reign ol 
Alexander the Third — and to then 
own intrinsic nyrit are they indebted 
for preservation. Hut we are in 
ignorance of the authorship even ol 
those which arc much nearer to onr 
own immediate period. Much of the 
Jacobite minstrelsy, and of the song* 
commemorative of the Fifteen and the 
-Forty-five, is anonymous; and wc 
cannot tell whether those ditties, 
which have still the power to thrill 
our hearts so strangely, were written 
by gentle or by simple, in the hall or 
by the cottage lire. After all, it 
matters not. The poet of Ottevbourne 
will be greater without a name, than 
fifty modem versifiers whom it would 
be odious to particularise, notwith¬ 
standing the blazon of their Christian 
and.patronymie prefix. Bettor to live 
for ever innominate in a song, than to 
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be quoted for a life-time by one’s 
friends, as a self-marked and immolated 
driveller. 

“ (five me,” said Fletcher of Sal- 
tonu, “the making of a nation’s 
ballads, and L will let you make its 
laws.” This was, iu our opinion, a 
speech of considerable boldness ; and 
if Fletcher really made it, he must 
have had a high estimate of his own 
poetical powers. Why then, iu the 
name of (Irpheus, did he not set about 
it incontinently V We presume that 
there was nothing whatever to have 
prevented him from concocting as 
many ballads as he chose; or from 
engaging, as engines of popular pro¬ 
mulgation, the ancestors of those 
unshaven and raucous gentlemen, to 
whose canorous mercies vt e arft wont, 
in times of political excitement, to 
intrust our own personal and patriotic 
ditties. Seldom, indeed, have we expe¬ 
rienced a keener sense of our trim great¬ 
ness as a pool", than when we encoun¬ 
tered, on one occasion, a peripatetic 
minstrel, deafening the Canougatc 
with the notes of our particular music, 
and surrounded by an eager crowd 
demanding the halfpenny broadsheet. 
“ This is fame ! ” we exclaimed to a 
legal friend who was beside ns ; and, 
with a glow of triumph on our coun¬ 
tenance, we descended the North 
Bridge, to indite another of the same. 
Notwithstanding this, wo cannot aver 
from experience that our ballads have 
wrought any marked effect'in modify¬ 
ing the Ian's of the country. We 
cannot, even go the length of asserting 
that the)’ Jun e once turned an election; 
and therefore .it is not unnatural that 
wo should regard the dogma of 
Fletcher with distrust. The truth is, 
that a nation ik the maker of its own 
ballads. You cannot by any possibi¬ 
lity contrive to sway people from their 
purpose by a song; but songs —ballads 
especially—are the imperishable re¬ 
cords of their purpose. And therefore it 
is that they survive, because they are 
real and not ideal. It is no feigned 
passion which they convey, but the 
actual reflex of that which has arisen, 
and wrought, and expended itself; 
and each historical ballad is, in fact, 
a memorial of a national impulse ; and 
wo be to the man who would attempt 
to illustrate the past, if he cannot 
again create within himself the sym¬ 


pathies aud the motives which led t<> 
the deeds he must celebrate. Wo be to 
him, we say—for as sure as there is 
truth in the retributive justice of poste¬ 
rity, ho will attain ny eminent position, 
not in the roll of beatified bards, but 
in that of the British blockheads, and 
be elected by unanimous consent as.a 
proper Laureate for the Fogie t’lub. 

It is now a good many yeflrs since 
Sir Walter-Scott compiled his Min¬ 
strelsy of the Scottish Bottler. Pre¬ 
vious to the publication of that work, 
several excellent collections of the 
older Scottish ballads hud been made, 
and industrious gleaners have siuce 
gathered up every stray traditionary 
ear of corn which still lay unnoticed 
in the furrow. Our excellent friend 
Hubert .Chambers, availing himself of 
all these labours, has given, in a popu¬ 
lar form, the essence and spirit of 
tin; whole ; nor does there, we believe, 
exist a single fragment of the least 
merit which has escaped so rigorous 
a search. We understood that the. 
English ballads had. long ago been col¬ 
lected. These were neither so numer¬ 
ous nor so romantic as ours; but they 
had fallen at a much earlier date into 
Hie hands of the antiquaries, aud we 
hardly expected in our day to be told 
of a considerable addition. Therefore 
it was with no little astonishment, and 
some curiosity, that we perused the 
announcement of a new work entitled* 
“ Thu Minstrelsy of the English Bor¬ 
der ; being a collection of ballads, 
ancient, remodelled, and original— 
founded on well-known Border legends. 
With illustrative notes by Frederick 
Sheldon.” 

Predisposed though we certainly 
wore to do every justice to the original 
strains of Mr Sheldon, he will forgive 
us when Ave own that the ancient 
ballads were the primary objects of 
our quest. We were eager, to dis¬ 
cover what kind of materials—what 
snatches of antique Ibng, lie had 
rescued from oblivion among the wild 
moors of "Northumberland ; and his 
preface gave us ample hope of tho 
choice nature of his budget. 

“ No doubt,” says Mr Sheldon, 
alluding to Sir Walter’s literary 
researches upon the Border—“no 
doubt many ballads did escape, anti 
still remain scattered up and down the 
country side, existing, probably, in tho 
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recollection of many a sub-browned 
shepherd, or the weather-beaten brains 
of ancient hinds, or ‘ eklern ’ women; 
or in the well-thmnbed and nearly 
illegible leaves of. some old book or 
pamphlet of songs, snugly resting on 
the ‘pot-head,’ or sharing their rest 
with the ‘ great ha’ bible,’ ‘ Scott’s 
Worthies,’ or 4 Blind Harry’s ’ lines. 
The parish dominie, or pastor of some 
obscure village' amid the many nooks 
and corners of the Borders, possesses, 
no doubt, treasures in the ballad ware, 
that would have gladdened the heart 
of a Kitson, a Percy, or a Surtees; 
in the libraries, too, of many an ancient 
descendant of a Border family, some 
black-lettered volume of ballads 
doubtlessly slumbers in hallowed 
and unbroken dust. ; From such 
sources J have obtained many of the 
ballads in tin; present collection. 
Those to which I have stood godfather, 
and sc* baptised and remodelled, I 
have mostly met with in the 4 broad¬ 
side ’ ballads, as they arc; called ; but 
notwithstanding their lire and pathos, 
I found so much obscenity and liber¬ 
tinism mingled with their beauties, 
that 1 was compelled with a rash hand 
to pluck the nettles away that choked 
the healthy growth of the young, 
fresh-, and budding flowers; preserving, 
as nearly as 1 could, their ancient 
simplicity and diction. Others, by 
^local and nameless poets, 1 have given 


as I found them. Those ballads, vir¬ 
tually my own, are stated to bo so in 
the notes, and these, with great fear 
and tribulation, I hang as a votive 
wreath on the altar of the Muses.” This 
is explicit and satisfactory, and we 
shall now proceed to see how our 
author has redeemed his promise. 

We hgpro read every one of the 
thirty-seven ballads contained in this 
volume, and the following is our syn¬ 
optical view. Of 44 original ” ballads 
— by which Mr Sheldon means those 
which must be attributed to his own 
inspired pen, and which constitute, 
as aforesaid, his votive wreath—there 
are no less than thirteen ; four ballads 
arc; taken from the works of Messrs 
Maclcay Wilson, Teller, and Hall— 
bards who have flourished during the 
last twenty years upon the Border; 
four are 44 remodelled ” by Mr 
Sheldon; and sixteen, having no* other 
distinguishing mark upon them, must 
be set down as 44 ancient” composi- 
sitions. The man who can bestow 
upon us at the present time sixteen 
authentic and hitherto unknown bal¬ 
lads, is indeed a public, benefactor ! 

Out of courtesy to Mr Sheldon, we 
shall, in the first instance, dispose of 
his own particular garland; and as 
it would be a pity to dismember such 
a posy, we shall merely lay before 
our readers the following morceau 
from the ballad of “ Setou’s Sons/’ 


“ Solon he gaspit and he girifd, 

* And showed his teeth sac whyte, 

Ills ecu were glaikit like a man’s 
That’s stryeken wi’ afl'ryghte. 

Quo’ he, 4 Horde Percy, dinna think 
T speak yViur lugs to blaw ; 

But let him spare my twa brave sonnes 
And at his feet I’ll fa! 

4 And wat them wi’ these happing tears 
That wash my auld, anld een,— 
That channel down these wrynkclets, 
Gin lie will list bedeen.’ 


4 My baimics,’ quo’ the mother then, 
‘That I have kist sae aft, 

Ganna we save them frae their death, 
But sic a prycc we eoft V 

4 Thare pretty necks I’ve slibb'ered sae 
Ah! Percy, gentil lord, 

To liae them raxed upon a tree, 

• And strangled wi’ a cord 1 ’ ” 
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Admirers of the aneieut ballad— Scottish commander. Lady Seton, 
what do you say to that ? ’ There is too, is exquisite in her way. 'The 
the fine old Scots dialect in all its “ slibberiug ” reminiscence — which, 
purity with a vengeance! In what wo presume, is equivalent to slobber- 
part of the island such a jargon is ing—is one of those natural touches 
spoken, we arc fortunately at 'present which, once uttered, can never be 
unaware. Certain wc are that our forgotten. 

fathers never hoard it; apd as for It will, avc opine, be sufficient to 
ourselves, though reasonably cognizant quench the curiosity of our readers, 
of the varieties of speech which are when we state that the above is a fair 
current in Gilmer ton, Aberdeen, the average specimen of Mr Sheldon’s ori- 
Crosscanseway and the Gorbals, avc ginal productions. We presume that 
protest that avc never yet met with-any few will thirst for another draught from 
thing so caaophonous as this. It is this pitcherful of the Border Helicon ; 
impossible, however, to deny Mr and—as time presses—wo shall iioav 
Sheldon the merit of pure originality, push forward to the consideration of 
Nobody but himself could have Avritten the remodelled poetry. The first of 
the first" glorious stanza, which cm- these is called “ Halidon Ilill,” and, 
bodies so perfect a picture of despair, as avc are, informed in the notes, it 
or the second, in which the old fami- dales back to the respectable antiquity 
liar phrase of “ blawing in till his lug ” of t827. The following magnificent 
is so appositely adapted to verse, and stanzas will convey some idea of the 
put into the month of a knightly spirit and style of that production. 

“ Glower’d the Scot doAvn on his foe : 

4 Ye coof, I cam not here to ride ; , 

But syne it is so, give me a horse, 

I’ll curry thee thine English hide.’ 

Quod Bcnhal, 4 1 cam fo fight a man 
And not a bluder mastyff,— 

Were ye a man. and no a pup, 

Saint Bride I had as lief.’ 

1 Fbam not, or fret, thou baby knic-ht, 

Put some food in thy wame , * 

For thou art but the champion 
Of som e fon d N orfol k d ame. 

4 M} dog shall shake Ihy silken hide, 

Thy brands prove his fee, " 

Gif in that bagic skull of thine 
There any brands bp. 5 

4 Thou art a bragging piece of clay, 

Sac fyist Avise prove thy threat.; ’ 

Loud geckit Truinmnll as he cried, 

4 I’ll mak" thee haggish meat.!! ”’ 

YeS, Tcadcv—you may Avell^tare ! trash. The “Merchant’sGarland” is a 
but such is absolutely the rubbish new version by Sheldon of a street ditty 
Avhich has boon shot from the (Jliis- called the 44 Factor’s Garland,” of 
wick Press. Next—* hear it, ye powers Avhich avc happen to have a copy in a 
of impudence!—Allan Cunningham’s collection of penny histories. It is as 
beautiful ballad of Lady Anne, makes much an ancient ballad as the Murder 
its appearance as “Lady Nell.” We of William Wcare—is dear at Urn 
need scarcely add that in such ransom of a brass farthing —aud corn- 
hands the virgin degenerates into a menees thus: . 

drab. The other remodelmeuts are 

“ Behold, here’s a ditty that’s new, and no jest, 

Concerning a young gentleman in the East, 

Who, by his great gaming came to poverty,. 

Aud aftei wards went many voyages to sea. 
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Being well educated, and one of groat wit. 

Three merchants of London, they all thought it fit, 

To make him their captain, and factor also, 

And for them to Turkey a voyage he did go.” 

This is soiry enough doggrcl, as the name of a friend in the service, 
every one who has the capacity of and that 'gentleman must doubtless 
reckoning feet upon his fingers must feel infinitely obliged for the honour 
allow; but Sheldon fairly trumps it. of such immortalisation. 

In a fit of enthusiasm, he has enlisted ' 

“ Syr Carnegie’s gane owre the sea, 

And’s plowing thro’'..the main, 

And now must make a lang voyage, 

'rite red gold for to gain. 

Now woe befall the cogging die, 

And weary the painted hanks, 

A Christian curse go with all naigs, 

And ckc all hounds and cocks. 

Three merchants of great London town, 

To save the youth were bent, 

And they sent him as factor to Turkish ground, 

For the gaming has hym shout*.” 


Foots of the Isle of Muck, did ye 
ever listen to such a straih V Now let 
us take a look at the works of the an¬ 
cients. The first in point of order is 
the “Laidley Worm of Spindlestou 
Hough,” touching which Mr Sheldon 
gives us the following information. 
“ This ballad was made by the old 
mountain bard, Duncan Fraser of Che¬ 
viot, who lived a.i». 13:10, and, was first 
printed some years ago, from an ancient 
MS., by Robert Luuibc, vicar of Nor- 
hafn.” We do not .know what exact 
tiincxnaybemeautbytfiephra.se “ some 
years ago.” but the fact is that the 
“ Laidley Wo™,"—which is neither 
more nor less than a very poor version 


of the old Scots Ballad, “Kcinpion”— 
was, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
“ cither entirely composed, or rewritten , 
by the Rev. ]\Lr Lamb of Norliam,” 
and hail been so often published, that 
it was not thought worth while to 
insert it in the, Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. For the same reason, 
and for its inferior quality, it was 
kept out of Mr S. C. Hall’s “ Book of 
British Ballads.” Intrinsically it is 
so bad, that Mr Sheldon himself might 
have written it in it moment of extra¬ 
ordinary inspiration ; indeed the fol¬ 
lowing three verses, arc in every way 
worthy of his pen ;— 


“ lie sprinkled her with three drops o’ the well, 
in her palace where she stood; 

When she grovelled down upon her belly, 

A foul and loathsome toad.* 

And on the/ lands, near Ida’s tow r evs, 

A loathsome toad she crawls, 

Ami venom spits on every thing, 

Which cometh to the walls. 

The virgins all of Bamborough town, 

Will swear that they have seen 

This spiteful toad of monstrous size, 

Whilst walking in the green. ” 

We are now coolly asked to believe manuscript. But we must not be 
that this stuff was written in the surprised at any thing from a gentle- 
iburteentb century, and reprinted, man who seems impressed with the 
seven years ago. from an ancient idea that the Chronicles of Roger 
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Iloveden are written in the English 
language. 

We next come to a ballad entitled 
“ The Outlandish Knight,” whereof 
Mr Sheldon gives us the following 
history. “ This ballad I have copied 
from a broadsheet, in the possession 
of a gentleman of Newcastle; it has 
also been published in ‘ Richardson’s 
Table Book.’ The verses with inverted 
eommas, I added at the suggestion of 
n friend, as it was thought that the 
Knight was not rendered sufficiently 
odious, without tliis new trait of his 
dishonour.” 

MAY COLEEAN. 

“ £ Loup off your hteed,’ says fausc Sir John, 
‘ Your briual bed y<>u soe— 

Hero have I drowned eight ladies fair. 

The ninth one you shall be. 

* Cast off,’ says he, ‘ thy jewels fins, 

Sae costly and sac brave ; 

They are ower glide, and ower costly, 
To^lrow in the sea-wave. 

* Cast off, cast off, your Holland smock, 1 

And lay it fcn this stone ; 

It is ower lino and ower costly, 

To rot in the saut sea-foam.’ 

1 Oh ! turn ye then about, Sir John, 

And look to the leaf of the tree,— 

It is not comely for ft,man 
A naked woman to set.’ 

• 

lie turned himself straight round about. 

To look to the leaf o’ the tree ; 

She has twined her arms about his waist, 

Aud thrown him into the sea.” 

* 

Tins, it must bo acknowledged, is. 
lo use* tlic mildest phrase, an instauee 
of remarkable coincidence. 

Notwithstanding the glibness of his 
preface, and the. scraps of antufm*. 
information which he is constantly 
parading, Mr Sheldon absolutely 
knows less about ballad poetry tlntn 
any writer who has yet approached 
the subject. As an editor, he was in 
duty bound to have 'looked over 
former collections, and to have ascer¬ 
tained' the originality of the wares 
which be now profilers for oui* accep¬ 
tance. He docs not seem, however, 
to have read through any one compi¬ 
lation of the Scottish ballads, mwl is 
perpetually betraying liis ignorance. 
For example, he giyes us a ballad 
called “ The Laird of Roslin’s daugh¬ 
ter,” and speaks thus of it in his 
preface:—“This is a fragment of an 
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So far well; but Mr Sheldon ought,, 
at the same time, to have had the 
candour to toll us the source from 
which he pilfered those verses. His 
belief in the iguorance and gullibility of 
the public must indeed be unbounded, 
if he expected to pads off without dis¬ 
covery a vjamped version of “ May 
"Collean.” That fine ballad is to be 
found in the collections of Herd, 
Sharpe, Motherwell, and Chambers; 
aud seldom, indeed, have we met 
with a case of more palpable cribbage, 
as the following specimen will de¬ 
monstrate ;— 

OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. 

Alight thee, from thy milk-white stead, 
Anil deliver ft unto me ; 

Six maids have I drowned where the bil¬ 
lows sound. 

And the seventh one thou-vlialt bo. 

‘But iirst pull off thy kivtle line, 

And deliver it unto mo ; 

Thy kirtle of green is too rich I ween 
To rot in the Fillt, salt sea. 

* Pull-off, pull off thy bonny green .plaid. 

That iloats in’the breeze so free. 

It is v\ Oven line with the silver twine, 

And comely it is to see.’ 

‘ If T must pull off my'bomiy silk plaid, 

Oli turn thy baffk to me, > 

And gaze on the sun which has just begun 
To peer c*re the salt, salt sea.’ 

lie turned his back on the fair damselle. 

And looked upon the beam;— 

She grasped him tight with her arm* so 
white 

And plunged him in the stream.” 

apparently ancient ballad, related to 
me by a lady of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
who used to sing it in her childhood. 

T Have given all that shy was able to 
furnish me with. The same lady as¬ 
sures me that she never remembers 
having seen it in print, aud that she 
had learnt it from her nurse, together 
with the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, 
and several Irish legends, since for¬ 
gotten.” 

This is a beautiful instance, of the 
discovery o/ a marc’s nest! Mr Shel¬ 
don’s fragment is nierqjy an imperfect 
version of “ Captain Wcdderburn’s 
Courtship”—one of the raciest and 
wittiest of the Scottish ballads, which 
has been printed over aud over again, 
and is familiar to almost every child 
in the country. It is given at full 
length by Robert Chambers, in his 
collection, -with this note appended 
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ft: r- ?‘Thts verf Ingepioite attdt ■ jfosedto give Mm wecUt'for IWs JfeBO- 
, . %p^ing".p6aiBt, wlneir lute been long , ratffc^ as lie, hazards an opinion th,a£ 

f * apular ml oyer Scoifaud, first, sip- “ *Ue incidents,recorded ih,this ballad 
Qhrqd in the ‘Jifew British .Song- have occurred in the reign ef,. 

j |ter ^ V collect! on fthbUahOQ at Falkirk- Jaracstlie Fifth of Scotland, or possibly 
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. collated with jQ’ne taken from, rccL place in. the times of the Covenant, 

' t^tionbjrMr Klnloch.” Su<3l are the Bc that as it niay, Sheldon’s version. 

• t COnso^tienees of relying, upon the’ tjrg* |s certainly the wOr&i that >vc havfe < 

, fiitions of‘‘elderh wdincu!’* * seen; anef the new stanzas which he * 

£; r We If have, moa-ettver, a version 5 of has introduced are utterly loatlisome', 
Johfln/ Faa^otf Which ballad Mr and vulgar. Only think of the beau- 
<| Sltfsldoai seems to consider hiiilself t^e ■ tiM'Lfcay Cassilis whoeloped with 
;|oTe discoverer — at least he does not belted .knight, l^g' iwducod to ,<jje 
< ‘ shy dqc wokLof its notable existence lefcl of a liedge^^nri&r, and imer- 

blsewhere. And we are' the more dis- < changiug caressept^w a caird I - * 

- ■*. 4** , > * •* - « 'V*. h **r 

“ The Countess wijnt down to the ha* { 

To,Jiao a crack Jit them, fairly, (L;# 

‘ Xnd deli,’’ she cried, 11.wad follodf 
To the end p’ the world, or nbarl] 


He lcifit the Countess’ lips sac r^d, 

And her jimp white.waist he cuddled, O ; 
She smoothed Ips beard wV her lovely hand, 
And It’ for hpr Gipsy laddie, ():*’ 


Really we do not think that we ever 
read any thing iu*print so intensely 
abominable asdliis. * 
tVe have no intention of wading 
through much more of Shehlon’s lucu¬ 
brations—nor is it necessary, as, after 
a close examination, wc cannot dis¬ 
cover one single, ancient ballad which 
is new to us in the whole collection. 
One or two, as we have already shown, 
ate old friends in filthy garments, 
whose acquaintance we accordingly 
repudiate. ' Two or three, such as 
“ Sir John le Sprynge,” are injure 
reprints, and the remainder may be 
shortly characterised as unmitigated 
trash. It is rather too much that 
ditties still redolent ofavdenispiri Is, and 
distinctly traceable iu their authorship 
to a drunken horse -coupev in Hawick, 
should be presented to the public as 
genuine Border ballads. For example, 
we are favoured with an cffrtsiou 
called “ Loudon Jock's VCourtship,” 
which* Mr Shfhlon avers to be “a 
very old ballad, now for' the first time 


published,’’ and states, that ho took it 
down “from the recital of an old 
^drover, called A. Pringle, who attended 
Kelso, market.” Wc do not for a mo¬ 
ment doubt tliat tlilS valuable lay was 
actually pronounced by the baked!ips 
of Sandy, over half-a-mutchkin of 
aqua-vita* in a toll-house; but *we 
decline to register it as ancient upon 
.the authority of such a Pfeistratus, 
On the contrary, the beast who com¬ 
posed it was manifestly free of the Ven- 
ncl, acquainted with every nauseous 
close in the old town of Edinburgh, 
8pd frequently found at full length 
upon the Bridge, in a state of brutal 
iutoxication. The localities are quite 
unequh ocal^aiid mark the date of its 
composition. The “brig,” unfortu¬ 
nately for Mr Sheldon, is by no means 
an ancient structure. No doubt thet 
ditty is graphic in its way, afid full- 
flavoured enough to turn the sjtomadi 
of a Qilmerton carter, as the following 
specimen will testily: 


“Jock lifted and fought, gat in moivy a scrape, 

lint it was all the same thing to that rattling duel, 
lit wad aye spoil the horn, or else rnak’ a spoon, 

The crown o’ the causey, a kirk or a mill. * 
lie rade into Embro’ vyi’ gowd in his pouchy 
To look at the fcrlies and iiOtises sac grand ; 






The Gesile andcHfliljwodj «. 

Great joy fop his Coming soap loudw JoQk fcmj... 

•’Twas first hae this gifi, and th&i aye anife, r-; : 

Synebottles o’ema”till, pad banpsforI 1 I 9 %ii&,; “ 
And tlion cam* the feyther o’t, sister and blither, , ’ 
And Jock stoSted^wh’ 4t the heel o’ the night. 


Joek taet wl* a filszsy upon the high brig, 

“• Tlmt Idoks o’er the-ysM as ho stoitefi away; 

Jock, aye lo’ed a blhik o’ a bonnie girl’s eye, 

.And She speer’d at the reiyerhis forfciflie tospae. 

V-. ... ,? • - ' r . • •” » 

Fat J ock cam* to -Questions, afid being a fallow. • 

, .Stout, bhirdly and sonsy, he soon pleaifed hbr taster 
And awa’ went the tftvasome,.haiip-jaap in their dafBn,’ 
• Thro* wynds and blind alleys no time for to waste.” 



* 


Ancient ballad indeed! the minstrel 
who would venture to chant sdfch a 
ditty in the CowgStc, Would* be 
cheaply let off with a mouth’s solitary 
imprisonment on a 'diet of bread and 
water. - 

We" pass with pleasure frifm this 
medley of balderdash and drivel to 
the more sobor t.omo of Mr Collier, 
because we'know that whatever Jie 
gives us will af least have the merit*of 
being genuiiiO. Out Of the thousand 
black-letter broadsides which consti¬ 
tute the Roxburghc. collectien, the 
editor has selected upwards Of, fifty, 
and* thus states the object of their 
publication The main purpose 
(jf the ensuing collection is to show, 
in their most genuine state, the char¬ 
acter $nd _ quality of productions 
written expressly for the amusement 
of the lower orders, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles. Oiir 
volume consists of such ordinary 
materials as formed the stock of the 
English ballad-singer, during a period 
not far short of a century. Many 
traces will be found in them of the 
modes in which they Were rendefed 
• acceptable to the crowd, when sung 
in our most frequented thoroughfares.” 
Wc ijccd hardly say that the volume 
is got up-with great care; and it mil 
doubtless be an acceptable addition to-, 
the libraries of our literary epicures: 

„ nevertheless, wo are free to coufess 
that we were somewhat disappointed 
with its contents. We did not, it is 
true, expect to find, in this quarto, 
auy new h#torical, or oycn romantic 
ballads of the first or highest class. 
The literature of Elizabeth and James 
is remarkably sterile iff productions of 
VOL LXI.—NO. CCCLXXIX. 


this nature - r and the- few, which Aro * 
intrinsically cx'cejlpnt have long.giiwd 
become familiar and have lost the * 
gloss of novelty. Bnt the didactic 
ballad and the 'ganzonct' w$rq then ' 
extensively practised, and, with tlio^ 
furtive poetry of l’eele, Marlowe, 
Greene, and Lodge in our recollec¬ 
tion, we had hoped to recover soiqe 
valuable specimens of their more ob¬ 
scure contemporaries. In- the volu¬ 
minous records of tlj.e Elizabethan 
era, wc find mention of many poets 
who enjoyed a reasonable celebrity at 
the time, bnt whose works, devoid 
of buoyancy, have since settled into 
oblivion. Wo ■find the names offcome 
of these persons,,, such as Thomas 
Churchyard, who is spoken of ^in 
“The Return from Parnassus,” at¬ 
tached to poems in Mr Collicv’s col¬ 
lection ; but we are compelled on 
' perusal to acknowledge that there is 
pmcli justice in the critical decrees of 
rime, and that very little which is at 
ail worthy of. preservation lias been 
silently permitted to perish. In an* 
ivstheticsj point qf view, therefore, 
wc cannot expect to derive mhcli 
advantage from this reprint of the 
Roxburghc broadsides. Rut the anti¬ 
quary, who has a natural taste for the , 
cast-off raiment of the world, will 
doubtless .fasten upon the volume; 
and tiic critical commentator may 
glean from it some scraps of obsolete 
information. To them accordingly 
we leave it, and pass into the glades 
of Sherwood. 

We wonder whether “ Robin Hood, 
that archer good,” is as great a 
favourite in the nursery, now as he 
was in our younger days? We are 

2 u 1 
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afraid- not. Our Robin was a myste¬ 
rious sort of personage, something 
between an outlaw and an earl,—a 
kind of Judge Lynch, who distributed 
arbitrary justice beneath the shade of 
an enormous oak-tree, and who was 
perpetually confiscating the moveables 
of abbots for the exclusive benefit of 
the poor. Maid Marian we could 
never distinctly realise. Sometimes 
she appeared to us as a soft flaxen- 
haired beauty, not unlike a lay-figure, ‘ 
-once the property of Mr Giannetti* 
which wc loved in our youth, and to 
whose memory we si 111 arc constant. 
Green as emerald was the garb she 
wore, and the sun loved to shine upon 
, her as she glided from tlid shadow of 
the trysting-tree. But then this fairy 
personage tlid not tally well with the 
other figures of the group. We could 
not conceive her associating famili¬ 
arly with the gaunt, but good-natured 
iScathtdoclc, and Mutch the miller’s 
son. Summer, too, must pass away 
from Sherwood as it does from every 
sublunary scene. The leaves fall — 
the birds are mute—the grass has 
withered down—and there is snow 
lying two feet deep in the forest,— 
and then, wo fit me for poor Marian, 
shivering in her slight silken kirtle in 
the midst of a faded bower! So 
that rive were sometimes compelled 
pcr-force to change our fancy, 
metamorphose Marian into a formi¬ 
dable Girzy, and provide her with a 
suit of linsey-woolsey against the 
weather, and a pair of pattens big 
enough to have frightened all the fal¬ 
low-deer of the forest with their clatter. 

Ivanhoc, however, has played the 
deuce with our ideal creations, and 
Robin Hood is now fixed to ns for 
ever in the guise of the yeoman Locks- 
ley. We do not like him half so well 
as we did before, lie has, in some 
degree, compromised his character as 
an outlaw, by entering into an ar¬ 
rangement with’him of the Lion-heart, 
and he now shoots deer nrjder cover 
of the kingly license. The old war¬ 
fare between Little John and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham is over, and the 
amicable diacylon conceals the last 
vestige of their feud. Allaa-a-Dale 
lias become a gentleman, and Friar 
Tuck laid down the quarter-staff, if 
he has not taken up the breviary. 

But if any one wants to know bold 


Robin as he really was, let him 
straightway possess himself of those 
two delightful volumes for which we 
are indebted to Mr Gutcli. We have 
here not only the consecutive series 
of ballads known as “ The Lytell 
Gcste of Robin Ilode,” but every 
ballad, tale, and song, relating to the 
famous outlaw; and the whole are 
beautifully illustrated. Mr Gutch 
thoroughly understands the duty of 
an editor, and has applied, himself 
heart and soul to the task: in conse¬ 
quence, he has given us b^ far the best 
collection of English ballads which 
for years has issued from the press. 

We have said that tin; English 
ballads, jas a whole, are decidedly in- 
ferio#to the Scottish. They are neither, 
in their individual kinds, so stirring, 
so earnest, so plaintive, nor so imagi¬ 
native : and Chevy Chase is a tame 
concern when weighed against the 
Battle of Otterbourne. But many of 
them arc of great merit; and amongst 
the very best arc those which relate 
to Itobin Hood, and the three stout 
bowmen of the North, Adam Bell, 
t'lym of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudeslee. Robin has a fair right to 
be considered the yeoman hero of * 
England, and the representative of 
what must have been a tolerably large 
class of persons throughout the wars 
of the Roses. In his history, we can 
trace a kind of tacit protest against 
absolute despotism and feudal oppres¬ 
sion. lie is the daring freeman of 
the soil, who will not live under arbi¬ 
trary law, and who, in consequence, 
ends by setting all laws whatever at 
defiance. He is not a thief, but a free¬ 
booter, and is entitled to receive from 
posterity whatever credit may be at¬ 
tachable to such a character. His is, 
in many respects, a parallel case to that 
of Rob Roy Macgregor, though there 
is far more of deep tragedy as well as 
of patriotism, interwoven with the 
history of the Highland outlaw. 
Robin asserts no tangible principles 
beyond active opposition to the 
church, and determined hostility to 
the game-laws. For the first of these 
tenets Baines would have fallen down 
and worshipped him: for the second, 
John Bright wonld have tttothed his 
whole company gratuitously in drab. 
He is fond of lighting, and ready to 
take up the cudgels with any chance 
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customer; but, somehow or other, he of his horn, which brought Little John 
has invariably the worst of the enconn- and the rest to the rescue. Guy of 
ter. Tinker, beggar-man, tanner, Gisborne was, we believe, the only 
shepherd, and curtail friar, in sue- champion whom hollow unaided, and 
cession, bring him to his knees, and even in that meeting he was placed 
his life would have been many times in sore jeopardy, 
a forfeit, but tor the timely assistance 

“ Itobin was reachless on a root, 

And stumbled at that tide, 

And Guy was quick and nimble withall, 

And hit him upon the side. 

• 

Oh dear Ladye! said Robin Hood, - 
• That art both mother and may, 

I think it was never man’s destiny 
To dye before his day. 

Robin thought m our Ladye dear, 

And soon lea™ up againe, 

And straight he came with a backward stroke 
And he Sir Guy hath slaiue.” 

But there is a fine jovial vollocking ing in earnest, the attempt- is abso- 
spirit about the outlawed flevo of lately hopeless. For every poet has 
Sherwood, which endears Robin to his own style, and his own umuistakc- 
the popular heart of England : and able manner of thought and ol‘ expres- 
we. firmly believe that Shakspeare, sion, which he cannot east oil' at will, 
when he wem out poaching of a if he imitates, he ceases for the tune' 
moonlight night, was more actuated to be a poet, degenerates into ( ,a 
by poetical precept and impulse than shy muter, and his dowers upon close 
by any sensual covet isc for the veni- inspection will be found toliave been 
sou of old Sir Thomas Lucy. fabricated from muslin. 

Many ingenious persons—nay many Very blind indeed must be the man 

excellent poets, have in modem times who could uptake “Sir James the 
attempted to imitate the ancient Rose” for an ancient Scottish ballad. 
Scottish ballad, but in no single case Michael Bruce, the author, was more 
has there been a perfect fao-siniilo than an ingenious person: lie was also 
produced. The reason of the failure a poet, and had he lived a-little longer, 
is obvious. An ingenious person, who and at a period when simplicity in 
is not a poet, could not for the dear life composition was rated at its true value, . 
of him construct a ditty which, in he would in all probability have ox- 
orderto resemble its original, must cm- ccntcd something better. But ho 
body a strain of music, and a burst of wanted power, and that pathos which’ 
heroic or of plaintive passion. It is is indispensable- for the composition of 
not, however, by any means so difficult a perfect ballad. Even Scott, when ho 
to imitate the diction: of which wo attempted too close au imitation, 
have a notable example in the ballad failed. The glorious fragment which 
of “ (Shilde Ether,” which is included we have already .'quoted, “ The Eve of 
in several of the collections. “ Cliildc Saint John,” “ Lochiuvar,” and others, 
Alcohol,” perhaps, wouldhavcbccn the are not to bcconsidcred in the light of 
better name, if all the circumstances Imitations, but as pure outbursts of Ills 
which wc have heard relating to its own high chivalrous • and romantic, 
composition be true; nevertheless imagination. But the third part of 
it is undeniable that our facetious ‘‘Thomas the Rhymer” is an adapta- 
friends who are chargeable with this tion to, or continuation of the ancient 
literary sin, have succeeded in proclu- fragment, with which, however, in no 
dng a vefy passable imitation, and respect can it possibly compare. Indeed 
that their phraseology at least is fault- the old ballad stands almost isolated, 
less. A poet, again, pcither can nor in poetry, for its wild imaginative 
ought to imitate, and when he is writ- strain. 
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■ “She’s mounted on her milk-white steed, 

She’s ta’eri true Thomas up behind; 

And aye, whene’er her bridlo rung, 

, The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

O they radc on, and further on; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind. 

Until they reached a desnrt wide, 

And every land was left behind. 

- “ Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 

And lean your head upon my knee, 

Abide and rest a little space, 

And I will show you ferlies three. 

“ O sec ye not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset with thorns and briers? 

That* is the path of righteousness 
Tlio’ after it but, few inquires. 

“And see yc not that braid, braid road, 

That lies across the lily levcn? 

That is the path of wickedness, 

Tho’ some call it tin; road to heaven. 

4t 

“ And see ye, not that bonny road 
That winds about the feruie brae? 

That is Jthe road to fair Elf land, 

Where tliou and 1 this night maun gac. 


“ But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hoar or see; 

For if ye speak word in Elfin land 

Ye’ll ne’er get back to your sun countrie.” 

O tliogr rade on and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw ^either the sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


It was mirk mkk night, and there was nac stem-light, 
And they waded through red blade to-the knee, 

For a* the blade'that’s shed on earth 

Kills through the springs o’ that countrie.” 


IV 

. The late ingenious Mr Cromek was 
not, so far as wo know, physically 
- blind, but most assuredly there hung 
a heavy cloud over his mental light, 
since he could not discern the burning 
stamp of original genius in the frag¬ 
ments which were communicated to 
him by Allan Cunningham, and 
which lie published’ under the title of 
“ Remains of Kithsdale and Galloway 
Song.” Poor Allan Cuuuinghaui has 
passed away from amongst us, not 
unknown indeed, nor nnhonoured, but 
■without having received that full meed 
of praise and fame which was justly 
bis due. For Allan, though si most 
r Industrious man, was far too careless 


of ids poetic reputation, and never 
could be prevailed on to soiled to¬ 
gether those scattered snatches of 
song, which he had sown with too 
liberal a hand in detached and (Ustaut 
places. But the service which ho 
would not render to himself, has been 
performed by filial piety; and wc now 
congratulate the public on their pos¬ 
sessing, in a cheap and elegant form, 
the works of the most tender and 
pathetic of the Scottish Minstrels 
who have arisen sine© the death of 
Burns. If this little hook does not 
become a favourite, and if it dyes not 
speedily make its way, not only into 
every library, but into eveiy farm- 
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steading oF Scotland—if the poems 
of Allan Cunningham do not become 
as familiar to the lips, and as dear to 
the hearts, of our shephems and our 
peasantry, as those of his great pre¬ 
decessor—then we shall be constrained 
to believe that the age is indeed an 
iron one, that the heart of onr beloved 
country has .at last grown cold, and 
its impulses less fervid than of yore. 
It is now nearly thirty years ago—a 
long, long time to us—since Cromck’s 
collection of Remains was noticed in 
this Magazine. Cunningham was 
then in thh flush and zenith of his 
genius, with years, as we had fondly 
hoped, of fame before him, and all the 
early difficulties which beset the path 
of a youthful poet over-come, lie 
was then urged to a diligent cultiva¬ 
tion of the glorious talent he pos¬ 
sessed, and to a further development 
of the seeds of poetry which lay 
within his own bosom, and in the 
spirit of his native land. And surely 
had Allan acted thus, and confined 
himself to the range of literature 
within which lie had few equals and 


no superior, he would ere now have 
gained a lofty and imperishable name. 
But a mistaken ambition diverted him 
to other tasks. He left the field of 
song to wander through the forest of 
romance, and we fear that he lost 
himself amidst its mazes. 

It- is upon the present collection of 
his poems and songs that Cunning¬ 
ham’s fame must rest; and small as 
is the bulk of the volume, we yet do 
not hesit ate to say that it would bo 
difficult to point out another contain¬ 
ing more lyrics of exquisite beauty, 
with fewer palpable blemishes. Cun¬ 
ningham’s poetical style is both rare 
and remarkable. With a singular 
simplicity of diction, he combines 
imagery of the highest kind, and a 
pathos whie.li at once finds its way to 
the heart of every reader. To many 
of our friends the following ballad 
may be familiar ; blit as a new' gene¬ 
ration who know' less of Allan has 
arisen since/ the days of Croinck, we 
may be excused for transferring once 
more to our pages a gem of such 
purity and lustre. ’ * 


“ She’s ganc to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s ganc to dwall in heaven; 

‘ Ye’re owrc pure,’ quo’ the voice o’ God, 

‘ For dwaliing out o’ heaven 1 ’ 


O what’ll she do in heaven, my lassie? 

O wliat’ll she do in heaven V 
She’ll mix her ain thoughts w'i’ angel’s gangs, 
An’ make them mail- meet for heaven. 


She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 

She was beloved by a’; 

Hut an angel fell in love wi’ her, 

An’ took her frae us a’. 

Lowly there thou lies, my lassie, 
Lowly there tliou lies ; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird 
Nor frae it will arise! 


Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee, my lassie, 

Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee ; 

Thou left me nought to covet ailin’, 

But took gndeness sel’ wi’ thee. 

I look’d in thy dekth-cold face, my lassie, 

1 look’d in thy death-cold face; 

Thou seem’d a lily new cut i’ the bud, 

An’ fading in its place. 

I look’d on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 

1 look'd ou thy death-shut eye; 

And a lovelier light, in the brow of heaven, 
Fell Time shall ne’er destroy. 
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Thy lipa were ruddy and calm, my lassie, 

Thy Ups were ruddy and calm; 

But gane was the holy breath o’ heaven 
That sang the evening psalnf. 


There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie, 
There’s naught but dust now mine; 

My soul’s wi’ thee i’ the caukl grave, 

An’ why should I stay bellin’!” 


*We really must find fault with 
Mr Peter Cunningham for calling tliis, 
and others of his father’s choicest pro¬ 
ductions, ‘ ‘ imitations of the old ballad.” 
They are no more imitations than the 
finest poems of Bums, or Hogg, or Mo¬ 
therwell. They are, it is true, written in 
the Scots dialect, and they share, along 
with the old traditional strains, the 
charm of a sweet simplicity; but every 
one of them came direct from the 
heart of.our beloved Allan, and are, in 
their way, as truly original composi¬ 
tions as any burst that ever yet was 
uttered by inspired poet under the 
canopy of heaven. Poor old Cronick, 
who knew as little about the Scottish 
ballads as Mr Sheldon, believed them 
to be ancient, and, we dare say, died in 
that belief. But every man here, 
who knew or cared about the matter, 
saw at once that such poems as “ The 
Lord’s Marie,” or “ Bonnie Lady 
Anne,” were neither ancient nor imi¬ 
tated; and accordingly,-by the com¬ 
mon consent of his brethren, Allan 
Cunningham was at once enrolled on 
the Ust of the sweet singers Of Scotland 
— and long and distant be the day 
when his name shall be forgotten on 


the flowery braes of Nithsdale, or the 
pleasant holms of Dalswinton, which 
in life he loved so well. 

The last work which we have to 
notice is the collected edition of 
Motherwell’s Poems, which has just 
issued from the Glasgow Press, 
under the auspices of Mr James 
M‘Couechy. William Motherwell 
must always stand very high in the 
list of the minor Scottish poets, and 
one lyric of his, “ Jeanie Morrison,” is 
as pathetic as any in the language. 
But of him so much lias already been 
said in '-former numbers of Maga, 
that we may dispense with present 
criticism : and we shall merely draw 
the attention ol‘ the lovers of the su¬ 
pernatural to a more terrific temptation 
of Saint Anthony than, ever was 
painted by Teniers. Motherwell was 
a noted ghost-seer, and few could beat 
him in the magic circle. Witness 
“ Filmland YVud,” which is enough to 
frighten, not a nursery of children, but 
a score, of bearded calJanls out of their 
wits, if they heard it- chanted, on au 
eerie night, in the dim forests of Glen- 
more. 


TUB UKMON 1.1 UV. 


“ Again in my chamber! 

Again at my bed ! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead! 

I know thee! I know thee! 

-Nay, start not, my sweet! 

These golden robes shrank up 
And showed me tliy feet; 

These golden robes shrunk up, 
And taffety thin, 

While out crept the emblems , 

Of Death and of Sin. 

Bright beautiful devil! 

Pass, pass from me now; 

For the damp dew of deat h 
Gathers thick on my broiv; 

And bind- up thy girdle, 

Nor beauties disclose, 

Mure dazzlingly white 

Than the wreath-drifted snows: 


And away with thy kisses • 
My heart waxes sick, 

As thy red lips, like worms, 
Travel over my cheek ! 

Ha! press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 
’Tis whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand; 
’Tis softer'than down, or 
The silken-leafed flower; 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of death, 
From cerements unroll’d, 
Thy hand on my heart MJs 
Dull, clammy, and cold. 

Nor bend, o’er my pillow— 
Thy raven-black hair 
O’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair; 
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These ringlets, thick falling, 
Spread fear through my brain, 
And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 

The moonlight! the moonlight! 

The deep-winding bay! 

There arc two on that strand, 
And a ship far away! 

% 

In its silence and beauty, 

Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land 
Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands. 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands. 


There were bow’rs by the brook’s brink, 
And dowel's bursting free ; 

There were h<A lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me. 

Now mountain and meadow. 

Frith, forest, and river, 

Are mingling with shadows— 

Are lost to me ever. 

The sunlight is fading, 

"Small birds seek Ihoir nest; 

While happy hearts, flowcr-liko, 

Sink sinless to rest. 

'But I!—’tis no matter ; 

A}g kiss cheek and chin ; 

Kiss—kiss—them hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin ! ” 


And now wc shall lay down our pen, ancient ballad-book : for it is a domain 
and bid farewell for a season both to which avc have long preserved from 
poet and to poetaster, if any of our poachers, aud if we catch any of them 
young friends who are now settingup appropriating, remodelling, or trans- 
as ballad-writers upon then* own ae- furring from it, we shall beg an after¬ 
count, have a spark of genius within noon's loan of the cntnvn, and lay 
them—and wc do think that, with pro- the delhujuent as low as Sheldon. It 
per training, something might, be made may he that some do not, know what 
of the lads—let them study the distiue- is tu that ballad-book : ifso — let thejn 
lions which we have drawn abn\c, and read the Death of the Douglas at 
cultivate energy and simplicity as the (Kterboiirno, and then, if they dare, 
cardinal virtues of composition. Also indnlgy us with the catastrophe of 
let them study, but not copy, the Harry Hotspur. 

“ And then he called his little foot-page, 

And said, ‘ Run speedilie, 

Aud fetch my ae dear sister’s son, 

Sir Hugh Montgomerie.’ 

‘Mv nephew glide,’ the Douglas said, 

‘ What reeks the death o’ .me! 

Last nieht I dreimed a dvearie dreim, 

And L ken the day’s thy ain. 

* My wound is deep, I fain wad sleep ; 

Tak thou the vanguard o’ the three, 

And bury me by the braken-bush 
That grows on yonder lily-lee. 

O bmy me by the braken-bush '• 

Beneath the Illuming brier; 

Let never living mortal ken 

That h kindly See^lies here!’’ 

• 

He lifted up that noble-lord, 

Wi’ the saut tear in his e’e; 

He laid him in the braken-bush, 

That his merrie-men might not sec. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, 

’['lie spears in flinders flew ; 

And mony a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 
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The Gordons gude in English blade 
They steep’d their hose and shoon ; 

The Lipdsays flew like fire about 
Till a’ the fray was dune. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That cither of other were fain ; 

They swappet swords, and they twa swat, 

Till the blude ran down like rain. 

1 Now yield time, yield thee, Percy,’ he said, 

‘ Or else 1 shall lay thee low.’ 

‘ To whom shall I yield?' Earl Percy said, 

‘ Sin’ T see it maiimbc so.’ 

‘ Thou slmlt not yield to lord nor loan, « 

Nor yet slia.lt thou yield to me ; 

But yield thee to the brakeu-bnsh 
That grows on yon lily-lee.’ 

This deed was dune at the Ottorbournc 
About the breaking o’ the day. 

Earl Douglas was buriet at the broken-bush, 

And Percy” led captive away.” 

So died in his harness .the commcnibratcd by minstrel, bo his 
donghty Earl of Douglas, and never age, his land, his birth, or his lan- 
was the fail of a warrior more greatly guage what they may! 


EPITAPH OF CONSTANTINE KANAIUH. 

FROM THK OKllM.VN OF WII.11UI.M MuLI.EH. 

I am Constantine Kanaris : 

I, who lie beneath this stone. 

Twice into the air in thunder 
Have the Turkish galleys blown. 

In my bed I died, a Christian, 

Hoping straight with Christ to bo; 

Yet one earthly wish is buried 
Deep within the grave with me. 

That upon the open ocean 
W licit the third Armada came, 

They and I had died together. 

Whirled aloft, on wings of flame. 

Yet ’tis something that they’ve laid toe 
In & land without a stain: 

Keep it thus, my*God and Saviour, 

Till I rise from earth again! 


W. E. A. 
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SCOTTISH MELODIES. BY DELTA. 

TIIK MAID OF ULVA. 

The hyacinth bathed in the beanty of spring, 

Tlio rafcn when autumn hath darken’d ins wing. 

Were bluest and blackest, if either could vie 

With the night of thy hair, or the mom of thine eye,— 

Fair maid of the mountain, whose home, far away, 
Looks down on the islands of Ulva’s blue bay; 

May nought from its Eden thy footsteps allure, 

To grieve what is happy, or dim what is pure! 

Between us a foam-sheet impassable ilows— 

The wrath and the hatred of clans who are foes; 

But love, like thooak, while the tempest it braves, 

The firmer will root it, the fiercer it raves. 

Not seldom thine eye from the watch-tower shall hail, 
In the red of the sunrise the gleam of my sail, • 

And lone is the valley, and thick is the grove, 

And green is the bower, that is sacred to love! 

The snows shall turn black on liigli Criinchan Ben, 
And the heath coftso to purple fair Sonachan glen, 

And llm breakers to foam, as they dasli on Tiree, 

When the heart in this bosom beats faithless to theel 

LAMENT FOll MAC1UMMON. 

Mist wreathes stern (Joolin like a cloud, 

The water-wraith is shrieking loud, 

And blue eyes gush with tears that bum, 

For thee—who shall no more return! 

Maeriimhon shall no more return, 

Oh never, never more return! 

Earth, wrapt in doomsday fiames, shall bum, 
Before Macrimmon home return! 

The wild winds wail themselves asleep. 

The rills drop tear-like down the steep. 

In forest glooms the songsters mourn, 

For thee—who shall no more return ! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, 

Even hoar old Ocean joins our wail, 

Nor moves the boat, though bent with sail ; 

Fierce shrieking gales the breakers churn, 

For thee—who shall no more return ! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, &c. 

No more, at eve, thy harp in hall 
Shall from the tower faint echoes cal]; 

There songlcss circles vainly mourn 
For thee—who shall no more return! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, &c. 

* Thou slmlt rclum not from afar 

With wreaths of peace, or spoils of war; 

Each breast is but affection’s urn 
For thee—who shall no more return! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, 

Oh never, never more return! 

Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shall bum, 
Before Macrimmon home return! 
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TOE SCOTCH MARRIAGE BELL 


We trust wo have no blind or 
bigoted admiration of our native in¬ 
stitutions, and we willingly allow tliat 
the marriage law of Scotland is not in¬ 
capable of amendment. Any measure, 
therefore, professing to have that ob¬ 
ject, would receive our attentive con¬ 
sideration; but we should expect it to 
be framed with a care ami caution 
corresponding to the grave importance 
of the social relations which arc to be 
affected, and in a spirit congenial to 
.the deep moral and religious convic¬ 
tions which have always been 
cherished among our countrymen, 
and which, on this subject above all 
others, it is important to preserve un¬ 
impaired. 

The Bill recently introduced into 
Parliament “to amend the .law of 
Scotland affecting the constitution 
of marriage,” appears to us not to 
possess the recommendations which 
we 'think essential to such an 
attempt. We consider, it, though 
well intended, to proceed on a partial 
and imperfect view of the sub- 
’ ject, and to threaten us with the in¬ 
troduction of greater evils than those 
which it professes to remedy. We 
regard it as calculated to destroy or 
deaden the sacred character of the 
conjugal union, and to diminish the 
solemnity of its obligations ; to give 
new and dangerous encouragoracuts 
to precipitate and improper connec¬ 
tions; and, more especially as regards 
young persons, to .create formidable 
temptations to imprudence or immo¬ 
rality, and fatal facilities to tbc 
designs of adventurers who may seek 
by marriage to obtain wealth or ad-. 
vanccment. 

As the Bill is short, we shall insert 

it as the text of our observations: 

* 

“A BILL to amend the Laic of Scotland 

affecting the Constitution of Marriage. 

“Whereas it is expedient that the 
law of marriage in Scotland should hjp 
amended as far as the same affects the 
constitution of marriage in that 
country; be it enacted, by the 
Queen’s most' excellent Majesty, by 
and with the ad vice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, an<T 


Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the. 
same, that from and after t he last day 
of March, One thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and Forty-eight, excepting as 
hereinafter excepted and provided, 
no marriage to be contracted in Scot¬ 
land shall be valid or effectual unless 
it shall be registered by the parties 
contracting the same, in terms of an 
act passed in the present session of 
Parliament, intituled, “An Act for 
registering births, .deaths and 
marriages in Scotland,” by the said 
parties appearing in presence of the 
registrar, and then and there signing 
before witnesses the entry of their 
marriage in the register, and having 
the same otherwise registered in the 
mannef provided by the said act, in 
the case of the registration of 
marriages by the parties themselves 
contracting marriage ; upon u hkh re¬ 
gistration onig the marriage shall be 
held to be contracted or valid or effec¬ 
tual to any effector purpose whatever; 
and it is hereby declared that such re¬ 
gistration shall off itselff constitute 
marriage , and such parties shall there¬ 
after be held and deemed to be 
married parties to all effects and pur¬ 
poses whatever. - 

“Provided always, and bo ilemicted, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
affect or be held or construed to affect, 
the validity of any marriage where 
the marriage has been solemnised in 
presence of a clergyman, or of a party 
professing to be acting as, and be- 
lievcd to be a clergyman, or, in the 
case of Jews, lias been solemnised 
according to the rites observed by 
persons professing the Jewish religion, 
or, in the case of Quakers, according 
to the rites or form observed by per¬ 
sons belonging to the Society of Friends 
commonly called Quakers. 

“ And be it enacted, that the word 
‘clergyman’ shall include, all clergy¬ 
men or ministers of religion authorised 
to solemnise marriage, whether be¬ 
longing to the established church, or 
to any other church, or to any sect or 
persuasion* by whatever name or de¬ 
nomination known. 

“And bo it enacted, that this act 
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I may be amended or repealed by any 
p act to be passed during the present 
session of Parliament.” 

The operation of this Bill, it will be 
seen, depends so far on the machinery 
provided by another Bill which is also 
now before Parliament, “ lor register¬ 
ing births, deaths, and marriages, in 
Scotland.” Into the details of that 
Bill, it is unnecessary here to enter; 
and we shall only mention that it pro¬ 
vides for the establishment of resident 
officers in various districts and sub¬ 
districts in Scotland, who are to keep 
a book for the formal registration of 
the events specified in the title of the 
Bill. We are no enemies of a judicious 
system of registration, though we do 
not approve of all the enactments of 
the Bill in question, and wc think that 
they will require special and close ex¬ 
amination before they shall be sanc¬ 
tioned by the Legislature. But we 
sluill merely insert at present llie 
clause that seems most material for 
discussing the merits of the Marriage 
Bill. 

“And be it enacted, that in all 
cases of marriage contracted in Scot¬ 
land from and after the last day of 
December one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven, the persons 
contracting*such marriage, at the 
time of the contraction thereof, or 
within two months thereafter, shall 
sign along with two witnesses, in the 
presence of the registrar, fclfe entry of 
such marriage in the register-book to 
be kept by the registrar, and the 
registrar shall make such entry ac¬ 
cording to the form of Schedule (C.) 
hereunto annexed; and if the person 
so contracting marriage, together with 
two witnesses as aforesaid, shall, 
within ten days thereafter, attend 
upon the registrar for the purpose of 
signing the entry in the register, the 
registrar shall for such entry be. en¬ 
titled to a fee of five shillings ; and if 
such persons shall so attend after ten 
days and within two months of con¬ 
tracting the marriage, the registrar 
shall be entitled to a fee of ten shil¬ 
lings, or it shall be competent to the 
persons- so contracting marriage to 
require the registrar of the subdistrict 
within which, suck marriage has been 
contracted to attend at the contraction , 
or within two months thereafter, at 
any place within such subdistrict; 


and such registrar is hereby required, 
upon a written notice of forty-eight 
hours given to him to that effect, to 
attend with the register-book accord¬ 
ingly, and to make the proper entry 
therein ; and for such attendance and 
entry, if at the contraction or within 
ten days of the contraction of such 
marriage, the registrar shall be en¬ 
titled to a fee of one guinea, besides 
the sum of sixpence for each mile 
which such registrar shall be obliged 
tp travel in going from his place of 
abode to the-place of such marriage; 
and if such attendance shall be re¬ 
quired after ten days but within two 
months of the contraction of such 
marriage, the registrar shall for such 
attendance and entry be entitled to a 
fee of two guineas, besides the snm of 
sixpence for each mile which such re¬ 
gistrar shall be obliged to travel as 
aforesaid ; and any person contracting 
marriage and failing to register the 
same, «nnd sign the entry thereof in 
manner herein prescribed' during the 
period of two months thereafter, shall 
be liable in a penalty of fifty pounds. 
And iu default of payment thereof to 
suffer imprisonment for one mopth.” 

\Vo cannot help thinking that the 
Registration Bill, from which we have >u 
juRt quoted, lias been framed without 
any view to the purpose which its 
machinery is to serve under the Mar¬ 
riage Bill, of not merely registering a 
marriage otherwise constituted, but 
also of actually constituting the mar¬ 
riage that is to be registered There 
is a gap apparently left between the 
two Bills, and at least there is some¬ 
thing that appears very blank and 
meagre in the provision made for 
extra-ecclesiastical marriages to be 
contracted in the registrar’s presence. 
We presume that this officer is not to 
judge what ceremony or declaration 
shall constitute -a marriage; if he" 
were to do so new difficulties would 
arise: but wo take it for granted that 
if asked by the contracting parties to 
register them as married persons, the 
registrar must immediately obey, 
when the entry will of itself marry 
them, whctlief they were married or 
not before. 

There is certainly something start¬ 
ling in a system of registration which 
does not precisely settle the antecedent 
matter on which it is to act; and It is 



^Ulmore singular, to consider mere 
registration as constituting in, itself 
the very thing that is to "to^r registered. 
But it seems to be so written in the 
/ Bill before ns* 

, "Various other observations wtil 
occur ae to the imperfect structure of 
the two ^cta thus taken In connexion; 
.tint UTU pass' over these minor matters 
to point out the characteristic prin 
t cijpfes of thi^, measure, and the consc- 
?$ueupcs >yluch we think it involves. 
i' It Will’ be seen, first, that it declares 

* maplage to be constituted by mere 
^registration to all elfecta and jmrposes, 

to that two parties thus entered in 
„.tlie register, are conclusively and irre¬ 
vocably united by that simple fact. 
SftbpncL that it professes no prefer¬ 
ence!'and shows no favour for ecclesi¬ 
astical marriages over those constituted 
by simple contract or mere registration, 
jthe old-fashioned inode of solemnising 
them by a clergyman being merely 
saved from abolition, but shorn of all 
its privileges, and left, as it were, to 
die out in due. time. Third, that in 
registration marriages, no proclama¬ 
tion of banns * is required, and no 
notic^ of any kind is given to the 
public, nor any interval for delibera¬ 
tion forced upon the parties. Fourth, 
that no locality is assigned within 
which the parties may thus many by 
^registration, it being competent appa¬ 
rently to carry out the .arrangement 
iq, any district however distant from 
thCir ordinary abode, by requiring, in 
-a somewhat Irish fashion, “ the regis¬ 
trar of the sub-district within, which 
, such marriage has bkkn contracted 
-:io attend at the coup-action .” 

> Now we think it can require little 
argument to show that a system of this 
kind, introduced as the basis of the 
marriage law of the land, is, as lm3 
been predicted, much more likely to 
prove a bane than if blessing. Mar¬ 
riage is undoubtedly a civil contract, 
but in aU enlightened Christian 
countries it has been looked upon as 
a solemn engagement, over which the 
church ought to preside, in order duly 
to impress the contracting parties 
with the religious origin from which 
It sprang, with the religious duties 
» which it involves, and with the reli- 
sanctions by which those duties 
we. guarded. Considered as the 

• foundation of society itself, as the 
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source of all pure and kindly ^ 

as the introduction to the nareitid' , 
as well as to the conjugal relation, it is 
impossible that it can be lightly 
treated or hurried over as a matter of 
mere routine or ordinary busiwas, 
without lowering its character, and 
weakening its obligations, and relax¬ 
ing generally the moral tone Of the 
community. 

That under such a system, also, 
facilities must be given for the hasty 
contraction of imprudent or improper 
marriages, is too obvious to be pointed 
out. A transient resolution, a half 
frolic, a moment’s submission to undue 
influence, may at once and for ever 
create the status of matrimony by the 
simple act of registration, from which 
there is to be no room for repentance 
or escape. 

But wc shall be told that theso 
eyils arc not Introduced for the first 
time by the present Bill, but already 
exist iu their full extent under the 
common law. If this were the case, 
it would be a serious objection to the 
Bill, that .while it professed to amend 
thc'law, it left such evils untouched. 
But on further examination, it wifi 
be found that the mischievous conse¬ 
quences to which wc have alluded 
arc wholly or almost wlidHy unknown 
under the law as now existing, and 
will either be called into operation by 
the present Bill, if it ehoftld'pass into 
an Act, or will be fearfully aggra¬ 
vated by such a measure. 

In the first ’ instance, it must be 
observed that the law as it stands . 
gives no countenance and no facility 
to extra-ecclesiastical marriages. It 
tolerates but it does not give the sanc¬ 
tion of its approval to them. On the 
contrary, it considers them to bo 
irregular and contrary to good order, 
and it provides punishment for those 
who celebrate or engage in them. 
The present act places them on. an 
entirely new footing. It makes them* 
part and parcel of the statuto law. It 
provides a machinery and pays an 
officer, according to a settled and mo¬ 
derate tariff for J; actually carrying 
through those summary connexions 
hitherto deemed irregular, but which 
can now be deemed irregular no longer. 
This change of itself involves a serious 
danger. . 

Whatever is left to depend on 
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' 'cb&snelfidlnary. law, will derive Its 
cb&rdeter from the feelings of the 
nedple’,'among -whom the law has 
$een formed and preserved. The one 
Custom, in its growth and progross, is 
^cheeked and qualified by others of an 
, opposite and counteracting tendency. 
As matters now stand in Scotland, 
marriages celebrated without the pre¬ 
sence of a clergyman, or without the 
proclamation of banns, though held to 
be vhlid, are denounced as irregular 
and improper. All the feelings of the 
people, are against them. No one, 
with any refnains of decent pride, or 
a sense of propriety,' would contract 
marriage in that way; and such a 
stop would infer a loss of social posi¬ 
tion and respectability, oven in the 
humblest ranks of life. 

But, how long would this feeling 
last under the new bill? Could we 
rely on its continuance in reference 
to marriages, which can no longer be 
called - contraband or clandestine, 
which are recognised and regulated 
by an Act- of Parliament, as being ou 
an equal footing with marriages in 
facie ecclesite, and which arc hence¬ 
forward to be performed by a statu¬ 
tory officer, intrusted with important 
and honourable duties V Arc we sure 
’ that a change in this respect would 
not soon come over all but the very 
best among us; and at least that many 
thoughtless, and rash, and presump¬ 
tuous persons, might not give to the 
registrar’s book a position somewhat 
approaching to the clergyman’s bene¬ 
diction ? The statute is a clear and 
intelligible warrant for such a feeling, 
and may be cited as. lending a stamp 
and currency to unclerical marriages, 
which they do not possess at present, 
but which it would afterwards be dif¬ 
ficult t-o deny them. 

If this change of opinion or prac¬ 
tice takes place, and the framers of 
- this bill cannot wonder or find fault if 
such a result should follow, let us con¬ 
sider what a safeguard would in that 
way be removed, and how deeply the 
national character might in time be 
deteriorated. At prefcent, besides other 
. obstacles and drawbacks, to be imme¬ 
diately noticed, there exists a strong 
barrier against irregular marriages 
in their disreputable character. The 
stigma that attaches to them, both 
in law and in fact, deters all but the 
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licentious from resorting to them*' 
But Ifet this reluctance once be dl**,, ; 
minished, and we cannot fail to s§A ] 
that extra-ecclesiastical marriages 
wall bo pore frequent* particularly 
under fife facilities afforded by this 
hill, and a wide opening wifi bo made . 
for the admission of all the evils * 
attending them. The bill will thus ‘ 
have a double operation of a detri- .* 
mental kind, first by removing rim *> 
legal and moral objections to the 
marriages nbw called irregtilar, and 
next by providing the means of 
easily and'safely contracting tlujse 
marriages, by converting the regis¬ 
trar into a 'marrying officer] and, as 
has been truly said; establishing a 
popular Gretna-green in every parish. 

And here it is proper to remark,* 
that by the present law, irregular 
marriages are subject to other dis¬ 
advantages, which operate to prevfeht 
them, but which will now be taken 
away. The very uncertainty which 
attaches to them under the existing 
law, though an evil in one, way, is' 
beneficial in another. Every apparent 
consent to * marry, if irregularly de¬ 
clared out of the presence *of tho 
church, is at present liable to inquiry 
and explanation.*- The most format 
written engagement or verbal de¬ 
claration is of itself inconclusive; it 
being always competent to inquire, 
whether it was not interchanged in 
jes tr or in error, or for some other 
purpose than that of eoastif ufing.mar- 
riage; and several cases have, occurred 
whore, upon evidence that there was 
no % genuino and serious intention to 
marry, such documents or declara-* 1 
tions have been wholly disregarded. * 
It is obvious that tho very fear of 
such contingencies, carries with it;* 
some degree of good to the morals 
and welfare of society. Designing „ 
persons seeking to form matrimonial • 
connexions for sordid purposes, cannot 
bo-sure that their plan Will succeed 
even if they should entrap theft* victim 
into arf apparent acquiescence in it; 
and females possessed of any principle 
or prudence, will not surrender their 
persons upon the faith of private con¬ 
tracts, which are not only disrepu-- 
table in point of character, shut 
doubtful in point of security. Udder 
this Bill, however, all such difficulties 
would b<? removed. No interchange 
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of consent, however hasty, however 
ill considered, however improperly 
obtained, could ever be got the 
better of when bnce it was registered. 
A half-tipsy lad and a giddy lass, 
passing the registrar’s house, afte£ a 
fair, may be irrevocably buckled in 
three minutes, though they should 
change their minds before they are 
well out of the door. A fortune-hunter 
has only to prevail on a silly girl, who 
has a few thousand pounds, to walk 
- with him to the office, and there, with 
two of his associates, make her sign 
her name in a book, and his purpose is 
fully and effectually accomplished; 
*■’ whilp the lady’s maid of the family 
will find it as easy, on the other .side, 
to make a match with her master’s 
zon, at any favourable moment that 
offers. ' * 

. We do not pretend to know what 
sort of man the registrar is to be. 
Butjhis office does not require him to bo 
either a ministcr or a magistrate. It is 
„ not, therefore, necessary that he should 
offer any advice or remonstrance as 
to the necessity of clue deliberation, or 
the consent of friends, in entering into 
the holy state of matrimony. And, 
indeed, such interference would bo an 
impertinence and a breach of duty. We 
presume, at the same time, that, as he 
must be a mortal man, and is to be paid 
by fees, he will have no objection to 
encourage every thing that brings 
grist to the mill. He is not likely to 
grudge being .knocked up at night 
when a gratuity is to be the result. 
And thus we conclude that all ob- 
, servance of canonical hours will * bo 
dispensed with; and that the great 
work of matrimonial registration will 
be practicable at any period of the 
civil day. 

- If we were to indulge hi the ludi¬ 
crous on suOli a subject, we should 
only, have to imagine a marriage 
bazaar of this kind, opened at a 
watering-place or at the sea-side, 
where young ladies might be attended 
or waylaid by amorous exiles of Erin, 
watching the mollia tempora to wile 
the confiding fair one from the library 
to the pastry-cook’s, and from the 
pastry-eook’s to the registrar’s shop; 
os etse taking shelter -within the statu¬ 
tory office during a shower of rain, 
or arranging to meet at that happy 
rendezvous after the concert or 


ball. Or take the converse case, 
of gawky country lads, hooked in by 
knowing Vidows or other female ad¬ 
venturers, and the chain riveted in 
an unguarded moment, before their 
unhappy parents, or even the witless 
victims themselves, had dreamed that 
it was forging. But even this kind of 
publicity is not necessary. As far as 
we see, the registrar may, at any 
hour, be summoned to attend at the 
most private spot of his district, and 
there be compelled to witness and 
legalise the most monstrous match 
that could be imagined,*or the most 
inftimous advantage that duplicity 
ever gained over simple folly or un¬ 
suspecting iucxjieriencc. 

Who can doubt that scenes of this 
kind are not unlikely to occur under 
such a change of the law? When the 
restraints of moral customs and habits 
have boon broken through by the in¬ 
terference of the legislature; and 
when an invitation is thus hold out, 
and a mechanism provided for precipi¬ 
tate marriages, who can calculate the 
infinite evils that will ensue? The 
obvious fruits of such a system will be 
conjugal unhappiness and consequent 
infidelity, the neglect of children, and 
the weakening of all domestic affec- . 
tions. The worst mischiefs to the per¬ 
sonal and social character of a people 
have always sprung from a disregard 
of the serious and solemn nature of 
the marriage tie; and the least risk of 
such laxity is to be deprecated. 

“ Fwcunda culpsc Biccula nuptias 

l’rimum inrpiinavere, efc genus et domes; 

Hoc i'onte derrvata eludes 

In patriam populumque fluxit/’ 

Iii the discussion on this subject 
out of doors, reference has been made 
to the English registration act. It is 
not necessary for ns to pronounce an 
opinion on the merits of that measure. 
But wq will merely say that its cha¬ 
racter and provisions are essentially 
different from those of the Scotch 
Bill we have been considering. 

The English marriage act, which 
introduced a system of registra¬ 
tion, is the 6 & 7 William IV., c. 
85. It is at least a well-digested and 
well-developed measure, complete in 
itself, and laying down the grounds 
on which it proceeds, and the precise 
mode of its operation. It was in¬ 
troduced as a concession of religious , 
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toleration, being intended to relieve the 
scruples of Dissenters, who objected 
to being married according to the 
ritual of the Church of England. In 
that light the present bill is wholly 
unnecessary. The fullest religious 
freedom already exists in Scotland; 
the celebration of marriage by a cler¬ 
gyman of any denomination, after pro¬ 
clamation of banns, being equally valid 
and regular as when the ceremony is 
performed by a minister of the Estab¬ 
lishment. But the English registra¬ 
tion act, so far from throwing eccle¬ 
siastical msftriages into the shade, 
shows a studied anxiety to promote and 
encourage them, and contains numerous 
provisions directed to that object, as 
well as intended to give publicity and 
deliberation to the matrimonial con¬ 
tract to be entered into. It further pro¬ 
vides a system by which the scruples 
of Dissenters arc saved without de¬ 
stroying the religious character of the 
contract, by allowing sectarian places 
of worship to be registered for the 
purpose of ‘ solemnising marriage 
therein. It is only after all these 
provisions, and in order expressly to 
meet further religious scruples, that a 
marriage before the registering officer 
is sanctioned. But in this case also, 
the statutory period of public premo¬ 
nition is required, as well as the ob¬ 
servance of the other precautions 
against precipitate and clandestine 
marriages. The clause on this subject 
is as follows:— 

“ And be it enacted, that any per¬ 
sons who shull object to marry under 
the provisions of. this Act, in any such 
registered building , may, after due 
notice and certificate issued as afore¬ 
said, Contract and solemnise marriage 
at the office and in the presence of 
the superintendent registrar, and 
some registrar of the district, and in 
the presence of two witnesses, with 
open doors, and between the hours 
aforesaid, making the declaration, and 
using the form of words herein before 
provided in the case of marriage, in 
any such registered building,” 

A statute of this kind was not 
likely to undermine the public 
feeling in favour of tho religious 
celebration of marriage ; and we be¬ 
lieve that it has -not done so. But 
the Bill now proposed for Scotland is 
framed on a very different principle, 


and would in all probability involve 
very different results. 

But* indeed it is needless here to 
refer to the law of England, which in 
one essential respect is so widely dis- • 
tinguished from that of our own 
country. The restraints that, on the 
other side of the Tweed, have been 
provided against the marriage of 
minors, without the consent of their 
parents and guardians, have no exis* 
teuce with us, and the .merits of the 
Bill under consideration must be es¬ 
timated in ‘reference to that most 
material fact. 

By tho theory of the law of Scotland, 
a boy of fourteen aiul a girl of 'twelve 
may validly contract marriage by mu¬ 
tual consent, without the sanction, and 1 
in spite even of the opposition of their 
guardians. If such be the case, it 
may be asked, whether aud why they 
do not actually marry at present* 
as rashly and as indiscriminately 
as they are likely to do under* 
the new bill ? The answer is, tb^te* 
such is not tin* case, and the reason 
is to be found In tho considerations 
wo have already suggested. The law 
is neutralised, and made nearly a 
dead letter, by the state of feeling that 
prevails on the subject, and by the 
other obstacles to which wc have re¬ 
ferred. Home are preserved from tho 
danger by ignorance, others by the scan¬ 
dal and discredit attaching to irregular 
marriages, and others by the doubt and 
difficulty attending them. If these pre¬ 
ventives be taken away, what protection 
remains V If a statutory marriage by 
tho registrar is not looked upon as 
discreditable — and why should it be 
so, since the law enacts it ?—then thcr* 1 
position of the young is indeed most 
hazardous. The feelings of .shame 
and fear most likely to operate on 
youthful minds are withdrawn; and 
instead of difficulties being thrown in 
the way, facilities for the evil 'are 
created. Au encouragement is held 
out—an office is opened,—a sure and 
certain ftethod is provided and adver¬ 
tised for indulging precipitately the 
caprice of a moment at the expense 
ol‘ family peace and happiness and 
respectability for the rest of life. 

We might say much more upon 
this subject had wc not, as we be¬ 
lieve, sufficiently suggested the mis* 
chiefs with which this measure is 



to fiir as the ytm „ 
the existing lat^to qncle*, 

promise;Aw tofely: 

‘ toed, unless some Bfhet protec- - 
. jts*place; am|we 
to4b<* parent facility of 
, , „ at ‘toy time taigbt be 

wsedto a mCaan of temptation in the 
nrto|i]Miapce r While it might after- .. 
wards; fe&smded with the most ua- 
Jusfcdbl^uenccs. Neither fere wo 
clear that long repute and cohabitiy* 
Aoh shoplA pot, at least, afforda prt- 
ina facie preauinpUpn of marriage, so 
as to supply thewant of due evidence of 
€elfibration f wliich may in some, caecs 
tte lost, particularly by persons^com¬ 
ing from other countries to reside iu 
Scotland. We see difficulties, too, as 
to the effect of registration of marriage 
.under feigned taffies, wtiich will often 
•fee resorted tp, whore there is a desire 
iM%mcealment. If ft' marriage so 
petered is to bdbad, What a door is 
opened f#; deception! If it is 
ff|ood, liolriittle security may 
the, registration afford! Bfttwc requr 
to the mope comprehensive §,nd radi¬ 
cal objections which we' have already 
stated to this Bill, that it destroys the 
sanctity and reverence attending 
marriage as a religious engagement, 
and that it affords dangerous facilities 
and temptations to the hasty contrac¬ 
tion of improper marriages, which, 
more especially in the case of„person$ 
tinder age, may have a very wide and 
pernicious operation. 

^We are glad to see that the Church 
oLScotland has earnestly taken up 
tills, question in the same light with 
(purisms. But it equally concerns 
th# parents and guardians of youth 
ofteverjn-aigious denomination.' We 
•hall not he suspected of claiming for 
'tfte Established Church alone the re¬ 
ligious Tight to sanctify the marriage 
obligation. Evety Christian Church 
* in Hie land has a- good claim and a 
deep interest to give its blessing and 
BS sanction to its own members when . 
so contracting. "But all, indeed, who 
have the moral character and welfare 


br^iir rconhfay klricstrely at heart, 
rfrtot,jM to--We do,, if they share in 
I#''which* we have, 
toprh^ed. -. Neither is the interest 
of’ the ' Sttmect- confined to those,. 

in Scotland. It 
hfeo‘ i "'Coasi^ahay every, One whose 
children .may enter or remain within' 
Our''territory at:a. marriageable, age; 
and ; if ,,'ihe Scotch n laW is over to 
be thoroughly amefided, it will be 
but imperfectly done unless thafeelings 
and rights of our English neighbours 
are specially attended to in this im¬ 
portant point. «.' ' *• * 

If we wqre to offer our own views 
as to a-measure that bright be safely 
adopted on this stfbject, we should be 
disposed to make the. following sug¬ 
gestions for consideration: 1st, That 
registration should be necessary to va¬ 
lidate irregular marriages, hut should 
not constitute marriage ;■ jhl, That the 
registrar should not attend at the 
contraction of any irregular marriage; 
3d, That a certain period of public 
cohabitation, in the same residence, as 
married persons,’ should constitute or 
preshmc marriage; 4th, That, at least 
iu reference to young females, mar¬ 
riage by promise and subsequent con¬ 
nexion should he valid, if steps to de¬ 
clare it were taken within a certain 
time; 5th, That the marriage of Eng¬ 
lish parties under age should be sub¬ 
jected to some reasonable restraint by 
requiring prior residence of some du¬ 
ration. 

Iu the mean time, however, we trust 
the Bill will not receive the countenance 
of the Legislature. , Minor amend¬ 
ments upon it may be proposed, but we 
do not expect that the principle can be 
corrected. It lias been introduced, 
no doubt, 'with a : laudable desire to 
obviate the uncertainty at present 
attending irregular marriages. But 
in mitigating that evil, it appeal’s to 
us to involve others of a much more 
serious and sweeping kind, which it 
must be the duty of all religious and 
reflecting men who see the danger to 
use every exertion to avert. 
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NOllTII AM EMC A, SIDI#RIA, AND RTT8SIA. 

The jciroufnna vigat ion 'of the world What the-actual object of all this 

is now a matter .of ordinary occur- gyration may have been, is not Te¬ 
rence to our bold mariners: and after vealed, nor, probably, rcveafable by 
a few years it will be a sort of a “Governor of the Hudson’s Hay 
summer excursion to our steamers, territories,” who, having the fear of 
We shall have the requisitions of the other governors before his eyes, dedi- 
Travellcrs’ Club more stringent as cates his two handsome* volumes tq 
the sphere of action grows wider; and “ The Directors of the Hudson's Bay ^ 
no man will be eligible who has not Compauy;” but the late negotiation?* 
paid a visit to Pekin, or sunnwd him- on Oregon, the Russian interest in' tlm 
self in Siam. new empire rising on the shore of 

But a circuit of tlie globe on terra the Northern Pacific, the vigor&U# 
firma is, we believe, new. Sir George efforts of Russia to turn its Siberian 
Simpson will have no competitor, world intdf-a place of human fitfbi- 
that we have ever heard, to claim from tancy, and the unexpected interest 
him the honour of having first gal- directed to those regions by the dis- 
loped right a-head — from the At- coveiy of gold deposits which throw 
1 antic to the Pacific, and from the the old wealth of the Spanish main 
Pacific to the British Channel. One into the shade, might be sufficient 
or two slight divergencies of some motives for the curiosity of an indi- 
thonsand miles down the Smooth and vidual of intelligence, and for the 
sunny bosom of the Pacific, are to be anxious inquiries of a great company, 
reckoned as mere episodes: but Sir- Ordering on two mighty powers in 
George soon recovers his course, North Ariicrica, both of them more •• 
plunge? in through the regions of the remarkable for tlic vigour of their am r 
polar star; defies time, trouble, and bition than for the reverence of thejr 
Tart ary ; marches in the track of hunters and fishers lor the jusgentiarp. , 
tribes, of which all but the names Those volumes, then, will supply a *• 
have expired ; follows the glories of general and a very well conceive^ ,* 
conquerors, whose bones have mingled estimate of immense tracts of the 
five hundred years ago with the dust globe, hitherto but little known to the»- 
of the desert; gives a flying glance English public. The. view is clear, quick,/ 
on one side towards the Wall*of and discriminative. The countries of 
<China, and on the other towards flu; which it gives us a new knowledge 
Arctie Circle ; still presses on, till he are probably destined to act wftli 
roaches the confiues of the frozen groat power on our interests, some 
civilisation of the Russian empire; as the rivals of our commerce, *oine :; 
and sweeps along, among bowing as the depots of our manufactures, 
governors and prostrate serfs,—still and some as the recipients of that 
lmtemcrgingfrom barbarism—until he overflow of population which Europe * 
does homage to the pomp of the Rus- is now pouring out from all lier fields 
sian court, and finally lands in the soil on the open wilderness of the world, 
of freedom, funds, and the income tax. This spread of emigration to the 

Narrative of an Overland Journey Hound the World. By Sir George■ Simpson, 
Goveruor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s BayCompany’s Territories in North America." 
von. i.xi.— no. cvoi.xxx. 2x 
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north fa a curious instance of the re¬ 
flux, of the human tide; for, from the 
north evidently was Europe originally 
peopled. Japhet was a powerful pro¬ 
peller ; and often as he has dwelt jn the 
tents of Shem, he is likely to over¬ 
whelm the whole territory of the 
southern brother once more. The Turk,- 
the Egyptian, the man of Asia Minor, 
the man' of Thrace, will yet be but 
tribes in that army of the new Xerxes 
which, po.uving-from Moscow, and im¬ 
pelled from St Petersburg, will renew, 
the invasions of Genghiz ami Tamer¬ 
lane, and try the civilized strength 
of the west against the wild courage 
and -countless multitudes of Tartary. 
Into this strange, but important, and 
prospectively powerful country, we 
now follow the traveller. Embarking 
from Liverpool in the Caledonia, a 
vessel of 1300 tons and 450 horse 
power, he was amply prepared to face 
tbo perils of the most stormy of all 
oCeans - , the Atlantic. The run across 
had. the usual fortunes of all voyages, 
and ■vrithin -a week after their de- 
parture-’ftom term firma they saw a 
whalb, who saw them with rather 
more indifference, for ho lay lounging 
on the surface until the steamer had 
nearly run over, him. At last he 
♦lived down, and was seen no more. 
Next day, while there was so little 
wind, that all their light canvass was 
set, they saw tlic phenomenon of a 
ship under olose-reefed topsails. Tltfa 
apparent timidity was laughed at by 
some of the passengers, but tlio more 
experienced guessed that the vessel 
had come out of a gale, of which they 
were -likely to have a share before 
lopgt a conjecture which was soon 
•verified. 

* On the morning of the 9th day, 
"the captain, discovering that the 
Urometer had fallen between two 
and three inches during the night, 
dufc preparations were of course made 
to meet the storm. It came on in the 
nfteri^on, a hurricane. Thei^ followed 
the usual havoefe of boats and canvass, 
the surges making a clean broach over 
,„thc $bck 5 uie passengers, of course, 
gaywvhpnselves up for lost, and even 
theorew are said to have been pretty 
nedfly of the same* opinion. How- 
evei% tiie wind-went down at last, the 
sea. gjj-ew comparatively smooth^ and 
in twenty-four hours more, they 
fbnnd themselves on the banks of 


Newfoundland. The writer thinks 
that it was fortunate for them that 
the storm had not caught them in the 
short swell of these shallow waters, as 
was probably the case of the Presi¬ 
dent, whoso melancholy fate so long 
excited, and still excites a feeling of 
surprise and sorrow in the public mind. 

It 'was lost in this very storm. 
Next,day came another of the sea 
wonders. The cry of land started 
them all from the dinner table; but 
the land happened to be an immense 
field of ice, which, with the ine¬ 
qualities of its surface and the effect 
of refraction, presented some appear¬ 
ance of a wooded country. On that 
night the cry'of “Light a-head,” while 
they were still several hundred miles 
from land, excited new astonishment. 
“All the knowing ones” clearly distin¬ 
guished a magnificent revolver. The 
padcllcs were accordingly stopped to 
have u cast of the lead, but in another 
half hour it was ascertained that the 
revolver was a newly risen star. 

At length land was really seen, and 
after a ran of fourteen days, they cast 
anchor in the harbour of Halifax. 
But as Boston was their true destina- 
tion they steered for it at once. Their 
progress had been rapid, for they 
entered Boston Bay in thirty-six 
hours from Haliiax, a distance of 
'390 miles. Boston is more English 
looking than New York. The gently 
undulating shores of the bay, highly 
cultivated, bring to memory the green 
hills of- England, and within the 
town the buildings and the inhabi¬ 
tants have a-peeuliarly English air. 

As speed was an object, the party 
immediately left the town by the rail¬ 
way, passing through Lowell and 
reaching Nashua. This is one of the 
rapid growths of America. In 1819 
this place was a village of but nine¬ 
teen houses.- It. now contains 
19,000 inhabitants, with churches, 
hotels, prisons, and banks. Here 
the party went off in two detach¬ 
ments, one in a sleigh with six 
horses, and the other rattled along in 
a coach-and-four. At the next stage 
the author exchanged the coach for 
a sleigh, a matter of no great Import¬ 
ance to the world, but which may be 
mentioned as' a caution against rash 
changes. For the .first lew miles the 
nSiy conveyance went on merrily, 
and the passengers congratulated 
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themselves on their wisdom. -We 
nrast now let him speak for himself. 

“The sun, as the day advanced, 
kept thawing the snow, till at last, on 
coming to a deep drift, we were re¬ 
peatedly obliged to get out, sometimes 
walking up to the knees, and some¬ 
times helping to lift the vehicle out 
of the snow., However, at length we 
fairly stuck fast, in spite of all our 
hauling and pushing. The horses 
struggled and plunged to no purpose, 
excepting that the leaders, after break¬ 
ing part of their tackle, galloped off 
over the hills and far away, leaving 
ns to kick our heels in the slush, till 
they were brought back after a chase 
of several miles.” 

The road now passed through Ver¬ 
mont, the state of green mountains. 
The country appeared striking; and 
Montpelier, where they breakfasted, 
seems to be a very pretty place, look¬ 
ing more the residence of hereditary 
ease and luxury, than the capital of a 
republic of thrifty graziers. It is, in 
fact, an assemblage of villas; the wide 
streets run between rows of trees, and 
the houses, each in its own little gar¬ 
den, are shaded by verandas. 

•In that very pleasant little book, 
the “Miseries of Human Life,” one of 
those small calamities is, the being 
called at the wfong hour to go off in 
the wrong coach from a Yorkshire 
inn. Time and %ic railroad have 
changed all this* in England, but in 
America we have the primitive misery 
well described. 

The author, after forty-two hours of 
hard jolting, goes to bed at one o’clock 
to obtain a little repose, leaving orders 
to be called at five, in the morning. 
He is wrapt in the profoundest of all 
possible slumbers, when a peal of 
blows is heard at his door. “In spite, 
However, of laziness, and a cold morn¬ 
ing to .boot,” he says, “1 had com¬ 
pleted the operations of washing and 
dressing by candlelight, having even 
donned hat and gloves, to join my 
companions, when the waiter entered 
my room with a grin. ‘I guess,’ said 
the rascal, ‘ I have put my foot in it. 
Are you the man that wanted to be 
called at two? ’ ‘ Xo,’ was my reply. 

* Then,’ said be, ‘ I calculate I have 
fcxed the wrong man, so you had 
better go to bed again.’ Having de¬ 
livered himself of this friendly advlfcc, 


he went to awaken my neighbour, 
who had all this time been quietly 
enjoying the sleep that properly be¬ 
longed to mo. Instead of following 
the fellow’s recommendation, 1 sat up 
for the rest of the night.” Whether 
the author possessed a watch we 
cannot tell, but if he was master '©f 
that useful and not very rare- article, 
he -might have saved himself his pre¬ 
mature trouble, and escaped shaving 
at midnight. 

. On crossing into the Canadian ter¬ 
ritory," he encounters one of those 
evidences of popular liberty which 
belong to rather the American than- 
the English side. In the village of 
St John’s, some of the party went 
a-head to the principal inn, aiid as it 
was late at night, and their knocking 
produced no effect, they appealed to 
what they regarded as the most 
accessible of the landlord’s susceptibi¬ 
lities, liis pocket, by saying that they 
were fourteen, more coming, with a 
whole host of drivers. This appeal 
.was the most unlucky possible, fcr 
the landlord had another sensibility, 
■the fear of being tarred and feathered, 
if not hanged. On' the door being 
opened at last, the landlord was not 
to be found; his brother wandered 
about, the very ghost of despair. The 
establishment was searched upside 
and downside, inside and outside, in 
vain ; and they began to think them¬ 
selves the cause of some domestic 
tragedy: but it must have been a late 
perpetration, for on looking into - his 
bed, they found the lair .warm. 

However, after a short time, mine 
host returned with' a face all smiles. 
The mystery was then explained. 
The election had taken place during 
tho day, and the landlord, having 
taken the part of tho candidate who 
eventually succeeded, was threatened! 
with vengeance by the losing party. 
The arrival of the travellers convinced 
him that his hour was come,, and lie 
bad jumped out of bed and hidden him¬ 
self in some inscrutable corner, llut 
a good supper reconciled every thing. 

The author crossed tho ice to Mont¬ 
real, and had a showy view of the 
metropolis of the Canadas. A curious 
observation is suggested by ' Mont¬ 
real, on the * different characters 
of the English and French popu¬ 
lation. In the days of WoIt and 
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Amherst, it was all French'; but John 
Bull, with his- spirit of activity and 
industry, has quietly become master 
* of all the trading situations of the city, 
while the French have as quietly re¬ 
treated, and spread themselves through 
the upper sections of it, to a great 
degree cut off from its commercial 
portions. 

FromMoutreal the true travel began. 
The heavy canoes were sent forward 
some days before, under the charge 
of some of the Company’s officers, 
the light canoes waited for the author, 
with Colonel Oldfield, chief engineer 
in Canada, who was goiug up the 
‘ country on a survey of the navigation, 
and the Earls of Mulgrave and Calc- - 
don, who were going to the Red River, 
buffalo-hunting. 

AH was now ready in form, and on 
the 4th of May the two canoes were 
floating on the Lactriue canal. The 
crows, thirteen to oho vessel, and 
fourteen to the other, were partly 
Canadians, but principally Iroquois. 
Those voyageurs, as they are called, 
had each been supplied with a feather 
in his -cap, in honour of the occasion, 
and evidently expected to produce a 
sensation on shove. Blit a north-wester 
blowing prevented the “hoisting of 
their flags, which mulcted the pageant 
of much of its intended glory. These 
canoes arc thirty-live feet in length, and 
five feet wide in the centre ; drawing 
about eighteen inches water, and 
weighing between throe and four hun¬ 
dred pounds; • capitally fitted for a 
navigation among rocks, rapids, and 
portages ; but they seem most uncom¬ 
fortable in rough weather. The waves 
of the St Lawrence rolled like a sea, 
the gale was biting, and the snow 
' drifted heavily in the faces of the 
party. In this luckless condition, we 
are not surprised at the intelligence, 
thgt at St Anne’s Rapids, notwith¬ 
standing the authority of the, poet, 
“ they sang no evening hymn.” 

, * _ This style of travelling was not 
‘ certainly much mingled with luxury. 
Next morning, after “ toiling for six 
hours;” they breakfasted, “with the 
wet ground for their table, and with 
rain in place of milk to cool their tea.” 
On this day, while running close 
under the falls' of tliS llideau,- they 
seem to have had a narrow escape 
from % finale to their voyage; their 


canoes being swept into the middle 
of the river, under an immense fall, 
fifty feet in height. 

They now 1 earn cd th e art of bivouack - 
ing, and after a day of toiling through 
portages, reserving the severest of, 
them, the Grand Calumet, for the re¬ 
newed vigour of the •morning, they 
made ready for the forest night. The 
description, brief as it is, is one 
among many which shows the artist 
eye. 

“ The tents were pitched in a small 
clump of pines, while round a blazing 
fire the passengers were? collected, 
amid a medley of boxes, barrels, 
cloaks, and on the rock above the 
foaming rapids were lying the canoes; 
the men flitting about the fires as if 
they were enjoying a Jioliday, and 
watching a huge cauldron suspended 
above the fire. The whole with a back¬ 
ground of dense woods and a lake.” 

Tot, startling as this “ wooing of 
nature " in her rough moods may seem 
to the silk-and-velvct portion of the 
world, we doubt whether this wild life, 
with its desperate toil and its ground 
sleep, may not be the true charm of tra¬ 
vel to isaint, savage, or sage, when once 
fairly forced to the experiment. The 
blazing fire,.tlicbcdof leaves, tbe gay 
supper, made gayer still by incompara¬ 
ble appetite, and the sleep after all, in 
which the whole outward man remains 
imbedded, Without the movement of 
a muscle and without a dream, until 
the moi'tiiug awakes him up a now 
being, are fully worth all the inven¬ 
tions of art, to make us enjoy rest 
unearned by fatigue, and food‘without 
waiting for appetite. “ The sleep of 
the weary man is sweet,” said the - 
ancient and* wise king who slept 
among curtains of gold, and under 
roofs of cedar; the true way to taste 
that sleep is to spend a day, dragging 
canoes up Indian portages, and lie 
down with one’s feet warmed by a 
pine blaze and one’s back to the 
shelter of a forest. 

But, as the time will assuredly come 
when this “ life in the woods” will be 
no more, when huge inns will super¬ 
sede the canopy of the skies, and 
down beds will make the memory of 
birch twigs and heather blossoms pass 
away, 'wo give from authority tlifc 
proceedings of an evening’s .rest, 
width the next generation will study 
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with somewhat of the feeling of read¬ 
ing Tacitus DeMoribns Germaiiorum. 

As the sun approached his setting, 
every eye in the canoes, as they pulled 
along, was speculating on some dry 
and tolerably open spot on the short*. 
That once found, .ill were on shore in 
an jnataut. Then the axe was heard 
ringing among the trees, to prepare 
for the iires, and make room for the 
tents. In ten minutes, the tents wore 
pitched, the fires blazing in front of 
each, and the supper preparing in all 
its diversities. The beds were next 
made, consisting of an oil-cloth laid 
on the ground, with blankets and a 
pillow; occasionally aided by great¬ 
coats, a discretion. The crews, 
drawing the canoes on shore, first 
made an inspection of their hurts 
during the day; and having done this, 
the little vessels were turned into a 
shelter, and each man wrapping him¬ 
self in his blanket defied the* weather 
and the world. 

Hut this state of happiness was 
never destined to last long. About 
one in the morning, the cry of “ Tcve, 
leve ,” broke all slumbers. We. must 
acknowledge that the hour seems pre¬ 
mature, and that the most patient of 
travellers might have solicited a couple 
of hours more of ‘‘tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer.” Hut the discipline of 
the bivouac was Spartan. If the 
slumberer did not instantly start up, 
the tent was pulled down about him, 
and he found himself half-smothered 
in canvass. However, we must pre¬ 
sume that this seldom happened, and, 
within half an hour, every thing 
would be packed, the canoes laden, 
and the paddles nioVing -to some 
“ merry old song.” In this manner 
passed the day, six hours of rest, to 
eighteen of labour, a tremendous dis¬ 
proportion, even to the sturdy 
Englishman, or the active Irishman, 
but perfectly congenial to the sinews 
ami spirit of the gay voyageur. 

A few touches more give the com¬ 
plete picture of the day. About eight, 
a convenient site would be selected 
for breakfast. Three-quarters of an 
hour being the whole time allotted for 
unpacking and packing, boiling and 
frying, eating and drinking. “ While 
the preliminaries were arranging, the 
hardier among us would wash and 
shave, each person carrying soap and 


towel in his pocket, and finding a 
mirror in the same sandy or rocky 
basin which held the -water. About 
two in the afternoon, wo put ashore 
for dinner, and as this ideal needed no 
fire, or, at least, got none, it was not 
allowed to occupy more than twenty 
minutes, or half an hour.” 

We recommend the following con¬ 
siderations to the amateur boat clubs, 
and others, who plume themselves on 
their naval achievements between 
•Putney and Vauxhall bridged. Let 
them take the work of a Canadian 
paddle-man to heart, and lower their 
plumage accordingly. 

“ The quality of the work, even 
more than the quantity, requires 
operatives of iron mould. In 
smooth water, the paddle is plied with 
twice the rapidity of the oar, taxing 
both arms aud lungs, to the utmost 
extent. Amid shallows, the canoe is 
literally dragged by the men, wading 
to their knees or their loins, while 
each poor fellow, after replacing his 
drier half in his seat, laughingly 
strikes the heavier of the wet from his 
legs over the,gunwale, before lie gives 
them an inside berth. In rapids, the 
to whig line has to be lianled along 
over rocks ami stumps, through 
swamps and thickets, excepting that 
when the ground is utterly im¬ 
practicable, poles are substituted, and 
occasionally also the bushes on the 
shore.” 

This however is “plain sailing,” to 
the Portages, where the tracks are of 
all imaginable kinds and degrees of 
badness, aud the canoes and their 
cargoes are never carried across in 
less than two or three trips ■ the 
little vessels alone monopolizing, in 
the first turn, the more expert half of 
their respective crews. Of the bag¬ 
gage, each man lias to carry at least 
two pieces, estimated at a hundred and 
eighty pounds weight, which he 
suspends in slings placed across his 
forehead so that he may have his 
bauds free, to clear his way among 
the branches and standing or . fallen 
trunks. Besides all this, the voya- 
geur performs the part of bridge, or 
jetty, on the arrival of the canoe at 
its place of rest, the gentlemen pas¬ 
sengers .being carried on shore on the 
backs of these good-humoured aud 
sinewy fellows. * 
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For the benefit of the untravelled, 
wo should say, that a Portage is the 
fragment of land-passage between the 
foot and head of a rapid, when the 
rush of the stream is too strong for 
the tow-rope. 

• At one of the halting-places on 
Lake Superior, a envious talc was told 
of the Indian’s belief in a Providence, 
of which it had been the scene. 

■ s Three or four years before, a 
party of Salteaux, much pressed for 
hunger, were anxious to reach one of 
'then* fishing stations, an island about 
wenty miles from the shore. The 
priug had unluckily reached that, 
point, whon there was neither clear 
water, nor. trustworthy ice. A council 
was being held, to consider the hard al¬ 
ternatives of drowning and starving, 
when an old man of influence thus 
poke: 

“ You know, my friends, that the 
Great Spirit gave one of our squaws 
a child yesterday; now, he cannot 
have sent it into the world to take it 
away again directly. I should there¬ 
fore recommend the carrying the child 
with us, as the pledge-of safety.” 

We wish that we could have to 
record a successful issue to this anti¬ 
cipation. But the transit was too 
much for the metaphysics of the old 
, Indian. They, went on the iroachor- 
ous ice, it gave way, and cight-and- 
twenty perished. 

The Thunder Mountain on their 
route, struck them as “one of the 
most appalling objects ” whioli they 
had seen, being a bleak rock twelve 
hundred feet high above .the level of 
the lake, with a perpendicular face of 
its full height.' The Indians say, that 
any one who can scale it, and “ turn 
three times on the. brink of its fearful 
wall,'will live for ever.” We presume, 
by dying first. 

But the shores of this'mighty Jake, 
or rather fresh-water sea, which 
seemed destined to loneliness for ever, 
are now likely to hear the din of 
population and blaze with furnaces 
and factories. Its southern coasts are 
found to possess rich veins of cornier 
and silver. Later inquiry lias dis¬ 
covered on the northern shore 
“inexhaustible treasures of gold, 
silver, copper, and tin,’’ and associa¬ 
tions have been already formed to 
work them. - J5ur George Simpson 
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even speaks of the future probability 
of their rivalling in point of wealth 
the Altai chain, and the Uralian 
mountains. 

From Fort William,' at the head of 
Lake Superior, the little expedition 
entered a river with a polysyllabic 
name, which leads farther on, "to.the 
“Far West.” The banks were 
beautiful. When this country' shall 
be peopled, it will be one of the re¬ 
semblances of the primitive paradise. 

It is all picturesque; the river finely 
diversified with rapids, andVith one 
cataract which, though leSs in volume 
than Niagara .throw s th a t far-famed fall 
into the background, in point of height 
and wildness of scenery. But we must 
leave description to the author’s pen. 
“ The river, during this day’s march, 
passed through forests of clfn, oak, 
birch, &t\, being studded with isles 
not less fertile and lovely than its 
banks. 'And many a spot reminded 
us of the rich and quiet scenery of 
England. The paths of the numerous 
portages were spangled with roses, 
violets, and many other wild flowers 
—while the currant, the gooseberry, 
the raspberry, the plum, the cherry, 
and even the vine, were abundant. 
All this bounty of nature was imbyed, 
as it were, with life, by the cheerful 
notes of a variety of birds, and by 
the restless flutter of butterflies of 
the brightest hues.” lie then makes 
the natural and graceful reflec¬ 
tion— 

“ One cannot pass through this fail' 
valley without feeling that it is des¬ 
tined lo become, sooner or later, the 
happy home, of civilised meir, with 
their bleating flocks, and their lowing 
herds—with their schools and their 
Churches—with their full garners, and 
their social hearths. A tthe tifiie of our 
visit, the great obstacle in the way of 
so blessed a consummation was the 
hopeless wilderness to the eastward, 
which seemed to bar for ever the march 
of settlement and* cultivation, but 
which will soon be an open road to tlio 
far west with all its riches. That 
wilderness, now that it is to yield up 
its long-hidden stores, bids fair to re¬ 
move thp impediments which hitherto 
it has itself presented. The mines of 
Lake Superior, besides establishing 
a continuity of ronte between the 
East and the West, will find their 
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nearest and cheapest supply of agri¬ 
cultural produce in the valley of the 
Kaminis taquoia. ’ ’ 

One of the' especial hazards of the 
forest now encountered them. Pass¬ 
ing down a. narrow creek near Lac lc 
Piute , flic suddenly burst forth in the 
woods near them. The flames crack¬ 
ling and clambering up each tree, 
quickly rose above the forest; within 
a few minutes more the dry grass on 
the very margin of the waters, was in 
“ a running blaze, and before they 
were clear of the danger, they were 
almost enveloped in clouds of smoke 
and ashes. These conflagrations, often 
caused by a wanderer’s fire, or even 
by his pipe, desolate large tracts of 
country, leaving nothing but black 
stud bare trunks, one ofi-tlie most dis¬ 
mal scenes on winch the eye can look. 
‘VVlicu once the tire gets into the thick 
turf of the primeval wilderness, it sets 
every thing at defiance. Jt*has been 
known to smoulder for a whole winter 
under the deep snow.” 

Another Indian display quickly fol¬ 
lowed. After traversing tlie lake, they 
were hai'ed by the. warriors of the 
Saltoaux, a band of about a hundred, 
the fighting men of a tribe of five hun¬ 
dred. Their five chiefs presented a 
congratulatory address on their safe 
arrival, requesting an audience, which 
■was appointed, at the rather undiplo¬ 
matic hour of four next morning. 
But, while the Governor was slumber¬ 
ing, the Indians were preparing means 
of persuasion more effective, in their 
conceptions, than even the oratory on 
which they seem to pride themselves 
veiy highly—“while they were nap¬ 
ping, the enemy -were pelting away at 
them with their incantations.” 

In the* centre of a conjuring teuton 
structure of branches and bark, forty 
feet in length by ten in width—they 
kindled a fire; round the blaze stood 
the chiefs and “ medicine men,” while 
as many others as could find room 
were squatted against the walls. Then, 
to enlighten and convert the Governor, 
charms were muttered, rattles were 
shaken, and offerings were committed 
to the flames. After all these Opera¬ 
tions the silent spectators, at a given 
signal, started on their feet and marched 
rouud the magic circle, singing, whoop¬ 
ing, and drumming in horrible dis¬ 
cord. With occasional intervals, which 


were spent by the performers in taking 
fresh air, the exhibition continued 
during the whole night, so that when 
the appointed hour arrived they were 
still engaged in their observances. At. 
length the two parties inct in the open 
square of the fort. The Indians 
dressed iu all their glory, a part of 
which consists in smearing their faces 
entirely out of sight with colours—the 
prevailing fashion being, foreh|||d 
white, nose and cheeks red, mouth Ha 
.chin black. 

The Governor and his party of 
course made their best effort to meet 
all this magnificence. Lord Caledon 
and Lord Mulgrave exhibited in regi¬ 
mentals ; the rest put on their dressing- 
gowns, which, being of showy patterns, 
were equally effective. Seated in 
the “ hall of conference,” the pipes 
being sent round, hands shaken, and 
all due ceremonial having been per¬ 
formed, the Indian orator commenced 
his harangue iu the style with which 
we have now become familiar. Bor 
ginning with the creation, &c. &c., 
w hich Sir George cut short, and sud¬ 
denly dropping down into the practical 
complaint, “that we had stopped then* 
rum,” though our predecessors had 
promised to furnish it “ as long as the 
waters flowed down the rapids.” 
“Now t ,” said he, in allusion to oiir 
empty casks, “if 1 crack a nnt, will 
water flow from it V” 

The Governor replied, that, the with¬ 
drawal of the nun was not to save 
expense but to benefit, them. lie then 
gave them his advice on temperance, 
and promised them a small quantity 
of rum every autumn. He also pro¬ 
mised a present for their civility in 
bringing their packet of furs,-for wnich 
they should receive payment besides. 
Theu followed a general and final 
shaking of hands, and the Congress 
between the English and Chippa- 
w r ay nations broke up to their mutual 
satisfaction. 

The lied lliver settlement, of which 
we hehrd so often during the quarrels 
between Lord Selkirk and the Com¬ 
pany, w r ill yet be a great colony; the 
soif is very fertile (one of the most 
important elements of colonisation,) 
its early tillage producing forty re¬ 
turns of wheat; and, even after twenty 
years of tillage, without manure, 
fallow, or green crop, yielding from 
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fifteen to twenty-five bushels an acre. 
The wheat is plump and heavy, and, 
besides, there are large quantities of 
other grain, with beef, mutton, pork, 
butter, cheese, and wool in abundance. 
This would be the true country for 
emigration 1 from our .impoverished 
islands, and will, of course, be crowded 
when conveyances shall become more 
manageable. A railroad across Canada 

K t still be a rather p topi an eoneep- 
, but it might be well worth the 
expense of making by government, 
even though it produced nothing fbr the 
next half-dozen years, for the multi¬ 
tudes whom it would carry through 
the heart of this superb country in the 
half-.dozen years after, and for the 
wealth which they would pour into 
England in every year to come. 

The settlement, however, meets, 
in its turn, the common chances of 
an American climate. In winter 
the cold is intense. The summer is 
short, and the rivers sometimes over¬ 
flow and drown the crops. Still what 
are these things to the population, 
where food Is plenty, the air healthy, 
and the ground cheap, fertile and un-. 
taxed. Iu fact, the difficulties, in 
such instances, are scarcely more than 
incitements to the ingenuity of man, 
to provide resources against them. 
The season of snow is a time of cheer¬ 
fulness in every land of the north. 
In Denmark, Russia, and Canada, 
when the rivers close up, business is 
laid by for the next six months; and 
the time of dancing, driving, and feast¬ 
ing begins. Food is the great requi¬ 
site ; when that is found, every tiling 
follows. 

In addition to agriculture, or in 
place of it, the settlers, more particu¬ 
larly those of mixed origin, devote the 
summer, the autumn, and sometimes 
the winter also, to the hunting of the 
buffalo, bringing home vast quantities 
of pcmmican, dried meat, grease, 
tongues, &c. for which the Company 
and voyagingdmsiucss affords the best 
market. „ c 

The party now proceeded, still with 
their faces turned to the west, and 
marched for some days over au im¬ 
mense prairie, which seemed to them 
to have been once the bottom of a huge 
lake, Aratherstrikingcircumstance is, 
that nearly every height in this region 
hab its romance of savage life. We give 


one of murder, for the benefit of the 
modern school of novelists. 

Many summers ago, a party of As- 
siuabaiaus fell on a party of Crocs iu 
the neighbourhood of the Bcatte a 
Carcajar, a conspicuous knoll in this 
neighbourhood, and nearly destroyed 
them all. Among the assailants was 
the former wifo of one of the Crees, 
who had been canied off from him, in 
an earlier foray, by her present lord 
and master. From whatever motive 
of domestic memory, this Amazon 
rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
for the evident purpose of* killing the 
original husband. He; however, es¬ 
caped; and while the victors were 
scalping his unfortunate companions, 
creeping stealthily along for a whole 
day under cover of the woods, he laid 
down at night in a hollow at the top 
of the Knoll. But his wife had never' 
lost sight of him, and no sooner had 
lie, in the exhaustion of hunger and 
fatigue, sunk into a sound sleep, than 
she sent an arrow into his brain. She 
then possessed herself of his scalp, 
and exhibited it as her prize to the 
victors. The title of the slain savage 
was the Wolverine, and the spot is 
still called the Wolverine’s Knoll. 

The Indians assert that the ghosts 
of the murderess and her victim are 
often to be seen struggling on the 
height. 

Human nature, left to itself, is a 
fierce and frightful •thing; and tlie 
stories of savage life aro nearly all of 
the same calibre, and all exhibit a 
dreadful love of revenge. About 
twenty years ago, a .large encampment 
of Black-feet and others, had been 
formed in those prairies for the pur¬ 
pose of hunting. The warriors, how¬ 
ever, growing tired of their peaceful 
occupation, resolved to make an in¬ 
cursion into the lands of the Assina- 
baians. They left behind them the 
old men with the women and children. 
After a successful campaign, they 
turned their steps homewards, loaded 
with scalps and other spoils, aud on 
reaching the top of the ridge that 
overlooked their camp, they gave note 
of their approach by the usual shouts 
of victory. Bat no shout answered, 
and on descending to their huts, they 
found the whole of the inmates 
slaughtered. The Assinabaians had 
been there to'take their revenge. 
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On beholding the dismal scene, the 
triumphant warriors cast away then- 
spoils, arms, and clothing, and then 
^ putting on robes of leather, and 
smearing their heads with mud, they 
betook themselves to the hills for three 
days and nights, to howl and moan, 
and cut their flesh. It is observed, 
that this mode of expressing public 
grief, bears a striking resemblance to 
the customs of the Jews. The track 
towards Fort Vancouver exhibited a 
country, which may yet make a 
great figure in the American world,— 
immense valleys sheltered by moun¬ 
tain ridges, and containing beautiful 
lakes. In .one instance, their tents 
wero pitched in a valley of about 
live hundred acres enclosed by moun¬ 
tains on three sides, and a lake on the 
fourth. From the edge of the waters 
there arose a gentle descent of six or 
eight hundred feel covered with vines, 
and composed of the accumulated 
fragments of the heights above; and 
on the upper border of this slope there 
stood perpendicular walls of granite 
of three or four thousand feet high, 
while among those dizzy altitudes, 
the goats and sheep bounded in play¬ 
ful security. This defile had been 
the scene of an exploit. One of the 
Crces, whom they hail met a few days 
before, had been tracked into the 
valley along with his wife and family 
by ii ve warriors of a hostile tribe. On 
perceiving the odds against him, the 
man gave himself up for lost, observ¬ 
ing to the woman, that as they could 
die but once, they had better die with¬ 
out resistance. The wife, however, 
said, that “ as they had but one life 
to lose, they had the move reason to 
defend it,” and, suiting the action to 
the word, the heroie wife brought tlio. 
foremost of the enemy' down to the 
ground by a bullet, while the husband 
disposed of two others by two arrows. 
The fourth warrior was rushing on tlio 
woman with uplifted tomahawk, 
when lie ■stumbled and fell. She 
darted forward, and buried her knife 
in ids heart. The sole surviving 
assailant now turned and fled, dis¬ 
charging, however, a bullet which 
wounded the man in the arm. 

They had now reached that rocky 
range from which the eastern and 
western rivers of those mighty pro¬ 
vinces tako their common departure; 


Hero they estimated the height of the 
pass to be seven or eight thousand feet 
above sca-level, while the peaks 
seemed to bo nearly half that height 
above their heads. 

.Of course, the party often felt the 
torture of mosquitoes, but one valley 
was so pre-eminently ’ infested with 
those tormentors, that man and beast 
alike preferred being nearly choked 
with smoke, in which they plunged, 
for the sake of escaping tlieir stings. 
tJut we advert to this common plague 
of all forest travel, only for its 
legendary* honours. 

“The Canadians vented their curses 
against the old maid, who had the 
credit of having brought the scourge 
upon earth, by praying for something 
to Jill up the leisure of her single 
blessedness.” And if, as the author 
observes, “ the tormentors would 
confine themselves to nunneries and 
monasteries, the world might sew 
something more of the fitness of things 
in the matter.” 

At the close of August, the party 
reached Fort Vancouver, having 
crossed thy. Continent, by a route Of 
live thousand miles, in twelve weeks’ 
travelling. 

They now made a visit to the Rus¬ 
sian-American Company’s Establish¬ 
ment of New Archangel. This ex¬ 
hibited considerable signs of commerce. 
In the harbour were five sailing vessels 
from 250 to .‘550 tons; besides a largo 
bark in the offing in tow-of a steamer, 
which brought advices from St Peters- 
burgh down to the end of April. An 
officer came off conveying Governor 
Etholine’s compliments and welcome. 
Tlio parly landed, and wero received 
in the residence situated on the top of 
a rock. The Governor’s dwelling con¬ 
sisted of a suite of apartments com¬ 
municating, according to the Russian 
fashion, with each other, all the public 
rooms being handsomely decorated 
and richly furnished. It commanded 
a view ■ of the whole establishment, 
which w&s, in fact, a little village. 
About half way down the rock, 
iwo batteries frowned respectively 
over the land and the water. Behind 
the Bay arise stupendous piles of 
conical mountains with summits of 
everlasting snow. To seaward, Mount 
Edgccumbe, also in the form of a 
cone, rears its trunk-headed peak* still 
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remembered as the source of smoke 
and flame, lava, and ashes, but now 
the repository of the snows of an 
age. Next day, the Governor, in full 
uniform, came in his gig to' return 
the visit to Sir George on board his 
steamer. The party were invited on 
shore, where they were introduced to 
Madame Etholine, a pretty and lady¬ 
like woman, a native of Finland. 
They then visited the schools, in 
which there were twenty boys and as 
many girls; the boys were intended 
chiefly tor the naval service, nor did 
religion scorn to be neglected any 
more than education. The Greek 
Church had its bishop, fifteen priests, 
-deacons, and followers, and the Lu¬ 
therans had their clergyman. The 
•ecclesiastics were all maintained by 
the Imperial Government. Such is 
isitka, the principal depot of the Rus- 
jsiau-American Company. It has 
various subordinate establishments. 
The operations of the Company are 
becoming more extensive, and at this 
period the returns of the trade 
amounted to about 25,000 skins of 
beavers, otters, foxes, &e.. 

Among the company at the Russian 
Governor’s, was a half-breed native, 
who had been the leader of an expe¬ 
dition equipped some years ago, for 
.the discovery of what would here be 
styled the North-East passage. The 
Russians reached Point Barrow shortly 
Sifter the exjiedition under Mr Thomas 
Simpson had reached the same point 
from the opposite direction. The 
climate seems to be sufficiently trying, 
and during the four days at Sitka there 
was nearly one continued fall of rain. 
Tlif*weather was cold and squally, 
snow had fallen, and the channels 
were traversed by restless masses 
which had broken off from thcglaciers. 
In short nothing could exceed the 
dreariness of the coast. 

This shore, of which so much has 
been said and written during the late 
Oregon negociations, is described as 
the very scene for the st^am-boat. 
Here are the Straits of Juan de Fuca; 
and here Admiral Fonte penetrated up 
the more northerly inlets. They are 
the very region made for the steam¬ 
boat, As in the case of a sailing vessel 
their dangers and delays would have 
been tripled and quadrupled. But 
steam has also a power almost su¬ 


perstitious on the minds of the na¬ 
tives ; besides actiug on their 
fears, it has in a great measure 
subdued* their love of robbery and 
violence. It has given the savage a 
new sense of the superiority of his 
white brother. 

A striking instance of this feeling 
is. given. After the arrival of the 
emigrants from Red River, their 
guide, an Indian, took a short trip in 
the Beaver. When asked what he 
thought of her, “ Don’t ask me,” was 
his reply. “I cannot speak; my friends 
will think that I tell lies affien 1 let them 
know what I have seen. Indians arc 
fools, and know nothing. 1 can see, 
that the non machinery makes the 
ship go, but I cannot see what makes 
the iron Machinery itself go.” This 
man, though intelligent, and partly 
civilized, was nevertheless so full of 
doubt and wonder that he would not 
leave tke vessel till lie had got a cer¬ 
tificate to the effect that he had been 
on board of a ship which needed 
neither sails nor paddles, — any do¬ 
cument in writing being regarded by 
the'Indians as unquestionable. Fort 
Vancouver — which. will probably 
be the head of a great colony, is 
about, ninety miles from the sea, the 
Colombia in front of it, being a mile 
in -width—contains houses, stores, 
magazines, &c. Outside the fort, 
the dwellings of the servants, &e. 
form a little village. The people of 
the establishment vary* in number, 
according to the season of the year, 
from one hundred and thirty to more 
than two hundred. Divine service is 
regularly performed every Sunday in 
English to the Protestants. But at 
the time of this journal there was un¬ 
fortunately no English clergyman 
connected with the establishment.^ 

Sir George himself now visited 
California, the region which the Mexi¬ 
can war is bringing into prominent 
notice. The harbour of San Francisco 
. is magnificent, the first view of the 
shore presented a level sward, of about 
a mile in depth, backed by a ridge of 
grassy slopes, the whole pastured by 
numerous herds of cattle and horses, 
which, without a keeper or a fold, 
fattened whether their owners waked 
or slept. • 

The harbour displays a sheet of 
water of. about thirty miles in length 
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by about twelve in breadth, sheltered 
from every wind by an amphitheatre 
of green hills. But this sheet of 
water forms only a part in the inland 
sea of San Francisco. Whaler’s Har¬ 
bour, at its own northern extremity, 
communicates by a strait of about 
two miles in width with the bay of 
San Pedro, which leads by means of 
a second strait into FreshWater Bay, 
of nearly the sarile form arid magni¬ 
tude, and which forms the* receptacle 
of two great' rivers, draining vast 
tracts of country to the south-east 
and north-dhst, which are navigable 
for inland craft, so that the harbour, 
besides its matchless qualities as a 
port of refuge on this surf-beaten 
coast, is the outlet of an immense, 
fair, and fertile region. 

But the beauties of nature are use¬ 
less when they fall into the hands of 
idlers and fools. Every thing in those 
line countries seems to be Coasting 
and beggary. Every thing has been 
long sinking into ruin, through mere 
indolence. The Californians once 
manufactured the fleeces of .their 
sheep into cloth. They are now too 
lazy to weave or spin, too lazy even 
to clip and wash • the raw material, 
and now the sheep have been literally 
destroyed to make more room for the 
horned cattle. 

They once made the dairy an object 
of attention, now neither butter nor 
cheese is to be found in the province. 
They onee produced in the Missions 
eighty thousand bushels of wheat and 
maize,—they were lately buying flour 
at Monterey at the rate of £6 a 
sack. Ilecf was onco-plentifuI,—they 
were now buying salted salmon for 
the sea-store for one paltry vessel, 
which constituted the entire linc-of- 
battle of the Californian navy. 

The author justly observes, that 
this wicked abuse of tiie soil*and con¬ 
sequent poverty of the people results 
wholl}' froifl “ the objects of the colo¬ 
nisation." Tlius the emigrants from 
England to the northern colonies 
looked to subsistence from the fruits 
of labour; ploughed, harrowed, and 
grew rich, and civilized. On the 
Other hand the colonists of “New 
France" a name which comprehended 
the valleys of the St Lawrence and 
Mississippi, dwindled and pined away, 
partly because' the golden dreams of 
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the free trade carried them away from 
stationary pursuits, and partly be¬ 
cause the government considered them 
rather as soldiers than settlers. In 
like manner Spanish America, with its 
Serras of silver, holding out to every 
adventurer the hope of earning his 
bread-without the sweat of his brow, 
became the paradise of idlers. 

In California the herds of cattle, 
and the sale of their hides and tallow, 
offer so easy a subsistence, that the 
population think of no other, and in 
consequence are poor, degenerate, 
and dwindling. Their whole educa¬ 
tion consists in bullock hunting.- Ill 
thi% view, unjust and violent as may 
be the aggressions of the American 
arms, it is difficult to regret the trans¬ 
fer of the territory into auy hands 
which will bring these fine countries 
into the general use of mankind, root 
out a -race incapable of improvement, 
and fill the hills and valleys of this 
mighty province witli corn and man. 

At present the produce of a bullock 
in hide, tallow, and horns, is about 
five dollars, (the beef goes for nothing) 
of which the farmer’s revenue is 
avei'aged at a dollar and a half. This 
often makes up a large income. 
General Yallego, who had about eight 
thousand head of cattle, must receive 
from this source about ten thousand 
dollars a-ycar. The former Missions, 
or Monkish revenues, must have been 
very large; that of San Jose possess¬ 
ing thirty thousand head of eattle, 
Santa Clara nearly half the number, 
and San Gabriel more than both 
together. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
monks had made a hnndsomd'lfiffair 
of holiness in the good old times. 
Previously to the Mexican revolution 
their “ missions" amounted, in the 
upper province alone, to twenty-one, 
every one of course with its endow¬ 
ment on a showy scale. Eveiy monk 
had an annual stipend of four hundred 
dollars.^ But this was mere pocket- 
money ; they had “ donations and‘be¬ 
quests’’ from the living and from the 
dead, a most capacious source of opu¬ 
lence, and of an opulence continually 
growing, constituting what was termed 
the pidtis fund of California. Besides all 
these things, they had the cheap labotn 
of eighteen thousand converts. But the 
drones were to be suddenly smoked <mi 
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of their hives. Mexico declared itself repaying generous hospitality cannot 
a republic; and, as the first act of a be too distinctly reproved, for the 
republic, in every part of the world, sake of all future travellers who may 
is to plunder every body, the property want, not merely hospitality, but pro¬ 
of the monks went in the natural tection. 

way. Tho lands and beeves, the The next subject .of description is 
“ donations and bequests were made Monterey,, which has lately assumed 
a national property,” in 1825. Still a peculiar interest, as one of the ob- 
some show of moderation was cxlii- jects of the American invasion. The- 
bited, and tho names and some of the Bay of Monterey forms a segment of 
offices of the missions were preserved, a circle with a chord*of about eighteen 
But, in 1836, the Californians took miles. Monterey had always beon 
the whole affair into their own hand*, the seat of government, though it con- 
throw off' the Central Government, sisted of but a few buildings. But, 

. aud wore “ free, independent,” and- since the revolution of H83f>, it has 
beggared. ’ The Missions were then expanded into a population of about 
“secularized” at their ease. ^The seven hundred souls. Tho town occu- 
Mcxfean government was furious for pies a plain, bounded by a lofty ridge, 
awhile, and threatened the Califor- The dwellings are the reverse of pom- 
niaHS with all the thunders of its rage * pons, being all built of mud bricks, 
but tho vengeance ended in the simple. The houses are remarkable for a 
condition, that California should still paucity of windows, glass boing inor- 
acknowledge the Mexican supremacy, dinately dear; even parchment almost 
taking her own way in all that had unattainable, aud the artists in window - 
been done, was* doing, and was to be making charging three dollars a-day! 
done. But, to the Californians, perhaps 

The travellers had now an oppor- this privation of light is not an evil, 
tuuity of seeing the interior of a Cali- “ While it makes the rooms cooler, it 
fornian mansion, the house of the chief cannot, by any possibility, interfere 
proprietor in this quarter, General with the occupations of those who do 
VaUcgo. nothing. The bed affords a curious 

Wo must acknowledge that Sir contrast to the rest of the furniture. 
George Simpson would have much While the apartments exhibit, a tieal- 
improved his volumes by striking out tabic, badly made chairs, probably a 
the whole of this description, it is Dutch clock, and ail old looking-glass, 
evident that lie was received with the bed “ challenges admiration by 
dvHities of every kind ;—he was pro- snowy white sheets, fri,nged with lace., 

' vided with horses aud attendants; — a pile of soft pillows, covered with tho 
he was taken to see all the remarkable finest linen or the richest sat ill, and a 
features of the estate and (lie habits well-arranged drapery of costly and 
of its people; lie was feted , introduced tasteful curtains.”- Still this boil is 
to wife and daughters, sons-in-law “ but a whited sepulchre,” with a 
and flfciighters-iu-law, sung and danced wool mattress — “ the impenetrable 

for, and smiled on aud talked with, stronghold of millions of-We 

as if he had been a prince; and yet his leave the rest to the imagination, 
whole account of this hospitality throws The history of “Political Causes 

it into the most repulsive light imagi- aud ElFects ” 'would make a curious 
liable;—cold dinners, bad attendance, volume; and it would admirably dis- 
rude furniture, aud so forth, form the play, at once the profound agency of 
staple of his conceptions; aud if his Providence, and the shortsightedness 
book should ever*reach General Val- of human policy. It would scarcely 
lego’s hands, which it probably will, be supposed that tho devastation of 
through the zeal of American republi- Europe, and the sack of Berlin, Vienna, 
cation, we. can easily imagine that he and Moscow, found their origin in a 
will become cantiuus in his hospitality Spanish treaty, on tho banks of the 
forthe time to come. We, at least, shall Mississippi, half a century before, 
not extend the vexation of this Spa- -The power of France in tho interior 
nisli gentleman by quoting any part of America, which had extended from 
ot this unfortunate bevue. We say Canada to Louisiana, and which form- 
tins with regret. But this style of ed a line of posts for its boundary 
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along this immense internal frontier , 
kept the British colonies in a state of 
constant alarm; and, by consequence, 
in a state of continual dependence on 
England. But the English possession 
of Canada, in 1763, and the cession 
of Louisiana to Spain at the same 
period, as they lessened the alarms, 
loosened the allegiance of the British 
colonies. The next steps wgre more 
obvious. The war of the United 
States, iu which France was an auxi¬ 
liary, inflamed the French popula¬ 
tion with the hope of breaking down 
the strength of England and the aris¬ 
tocracy of France. But the expense 
of equipping the French allied force 
fell heavy on an exchequer already 
bui'thcned by the showy extravagance 
of the Regent Orleans, and by the 
gross profligacies of Louis XV. To 
relieve the exchequer, the States Ge¬ 
neral were summoned; and from that 
moment began the Revolution. The 
European war was the result of a 
republican government, and the con¬ 
quest of the Continent the result of 
placing Napoleon on the throne of the 
empire. V. hat further results fnay 
be still preparing are beyond our 
knowledge but it can scarcely be 
conceived tliat the chain is yet finally 
broken. 

But before we take leave of Cali¬ 
fornia, we must do it the justice to 
speak of San Barbara, which, as the 
author rather emphatically expresses 
it, is to Monterey “ what the parlour 
is to the kitchen.” 

The bay is an unfavourable one, 
being exposed to the “ worst winds 
of the worst season.” But the town 
having been selected as the favourite 
retreat of the more respectable func¬ 
tionaries of flic province, Santa Barbara 
exhibits the charms of aristocratic 
manners. The houses, externally, 

, arc superior to any others on the coast, 
and, internally, exhibit taste, iu their 
furniture and ornament. The ladies 
excite the author’s pen into absolute 
rapture; their sparkling eyes and 
glossy hair, are, in themselves, suffi¬ 
cient to negative the idea of tameness 
or insipidity, while their sylph-like 
figures exhibit fresh graces at every 
step. This Is supported by the more 
Important qualities, of “ being by far 
the more industrious half of the com¬ 
munity, and performing their house¬ 


hold duties with cheerfulness and 
pride.” 

The men are a handsome race, and 
the greatest dandies imaginable, com¬ 
pletely modelled on the Andalusian 
Majo, and displaying the finest linen, 
the most embroidered pantaloons, and 
the most glittering jackets in the 
western world. Of course, it cannot 
be expected of any Spaniards that 
they should do much, and beaux so fine 
caunot be expected to do any thing. 
4ccordingly, his day is spent iu riding 
from house tq house, on a horse as fine 
as himself, a living machine of trap¬ 
pings, and the nights in dancing, 
billiard-playing, and flirting. 

In all countries where serious things 
are habitually turned into trifles, 
trifles become serious things. “The 
balls, in fact, seem more like a matter 
of business than any thing else that 
is done in California. For whole clays 
beforehand, sweetmeats are labori¬ 
ously prepared in the greatest variety, 
and from beginning to end of 4hc fes¬ 
tivities, which have been known to 
last several successive nights, so as to 
make* the performers, after wearing 
out their pumps, trip it in sea-boots, 
both men and wotnen displaying as 
much gravity as if attending the 
funeral of their friends.” 

A still more humanising portion of 
their tastes is their passion for music. 
The guitar is heard in every house. 
Father, mother, and child are all play¬ 
ing and singing; and, to the praise of 
their taste be it spoken, playing no¬ 
thing but the fandangoes, seguidillas, 
and ballads of .Spain; the truest, purest, 
and most touching of all music; well 
worth all the hammered harmonies of 
the German school, and all the.long- 
winded and laborious bravura?, of 
the Italian. The Spanish music Is the 
most refined, and yet the most natural, 
in the world. 

Wo are glad to sec this experi¬ 
enced judge of men and things speak¬ 
ing of the Californians as “ a happy 
people possessing the means of physi¬ 
cal pleasure to the full,” even though 
he qualifies the opinion by their 
“knowing no higher kind of enjoy¬ 
ment. 1 ’ 

It is true, that the Englishman, who 
knows what intellectual enjoyment is, 
will not abandon that highest, though 
most toilsome, of all gratifications, for 
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inferior indulgences; but it would be 
a fortunate hour for the Englishman 
when he could get rid of some portion 
of the toil that wears away his life, 
in exchange for the lighthearted plea¬ 
sures and simple occupations of 
foreign existence. Nor is tliere any 
man who less prefers the dogged 
round of his cheerless exertions,, or 
who is more genuinely susceptible of 
essential enjoyment. We even think 
that the cultivated Englishman has a 
■ finer relish for enjoyment thau the 
man of any other country. The 
eaperings of the Frenchman; or the 
- grimaces of the Italian, have but 
little connexion with the mind. All 
foreigners* seem wretched when they 
have no physical excitement. There 
is not a more miserable object on 
earth, than a Frenchman wandering 
through the streets of London on a 
•Sunday, when he can neither see the 
print shops in the day, nor go to the 
play at night. The German is heart¬ 
broken «for the same reason, and 
shrouds himself and his sorrow in 
• double clouds of smoke.' The Italian 
would worship Diana of Ephesus, or 
the Great Africau Snake, if its pa¬ 
geantry, or puppet-Show, would enable 
him to get through the day of closed 
shops and no opera! Yet, contempti¬ 
ble as this restless hunting aftev 
nothings is, it would be fortunate for 
■usif wc could quality the severity and 
constancy of our national toil by some 
' mixture of the lighter pursuits of the 
Continent/ 

The fertility of California is bound¬ 
less ; it produces every thing that 
human appetite can desire. In the 
Mission-garden of San Gabriel were 
produced grapes, * oranges, lemons, 
olives, figs, bananas, plums, peaches, 
apples, pern’s, pomegranates, raspber¬ 
ries, strawberries, &c. &c., . while in 
the adjoiningMissionwerc found in ad¬ 
dition, tobacco, the plantain, the cocoa- 
nut, the iudigo plant,and the sugarcane. - 

But Nature is nothing, in this 
country, without a miracle; 'and the 
history of every village probably fnr- 
nishes its legend. The Missions, 
however* may be presumed to be the 
peculiar favourites of Heaven. * 

“ When Padre Pedro Carnbon, and 
, Padre Somora. were seating a site 
lor the Mission, escorted by ten sol¬ 
diers, a multitude of Indians, armed, 


resented themselves, and setting up 
orrid yells, seemed determined to 
oppose its establishment. The fathers, 
fearing that war would ensue, took 
out a picoe of doth with the image of 
our Lady upou'it, and held it up in view 
of the barbarians. This was no sooner 
done, than the whole were quiet, beitfjg 
subdued by the sight of this most pre¬ 
cious image; and' throwing on the 
ground tneir bows and arrows, their 
two captairfs came running t© lay the 
beads, which they had yonnd their 
necks, at the feet of the Sovereign 
Queen, in proof of their tender regard.” 
Wc recommend the trial of this holy 
Cloth on General Taylor. 

Bntthereis no limit to theriebness of 
this region. The valley of the Zulares, 
iu the neighbourhood, ■ would support, 
millions of people. Its lakes and 
rivers all abound in fish, its forests 
have all kinds of trees, some of them 
growing, to a size which, but, for the 
force of testimony, .would bn incredi¬ 
ble. Ope of these is stated by Hum¬ 
boldt as of one hundred and eighteen 
feet in girth. ” But this is a walking- 
stick compared with another at Bo¬ 
dega, as described to Sir George by 
Governor Etholine, of Sitka. . It is 
thirty-six Russian fathoms (seven feet 
each) in span, and seventy-five in 
height; so that, if tapered into a per¬ 
fect cone, it would contain nearly 
twenty-two thousand tons of bark and 
timber. In addition, the valley con¬ 
tains immense herds of wild horses, 
in -troops of several thousands each. 
What a country will this be, when it 
shall fall into the hands of an intelli¬ 
gent people! 

The last of the five posts, San Diego, 
is, next to San 4 Francisco, the best 
harbour in the province. Thus, Upper 
California contains, at its opposite 
extremities, two of the best harbours . 
on the Pacific Ocean ; each of them 
being enhanced in value by the dis¬ 
tance of any others worthy of the 
name, San Francisco being nearly 
ono thousand miles from Port Disco¬ 
very in the north, and San Diego 
six hundred miles froifi the Bay of 
Magdalena in the south. 

That in the hands of any vigorous 
I>osse8sors this country would form a 
most powerful kingdom, is beyond all 
question; and Sir George Simpson 
evidently thinks that it might easily 
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be" acquired, and with a legitimate 
claim too, by England. But the still 
higher question is the policy of a per¬ 
petual increase of territory. England 
already has in America a larger extent 
of territory than she can people for 
fi^| hundred years to come. But the 
pfcsession of California,-and perhaps 
of the whole extent of the Mexican 
provinces, is oft the eve of decision; 
the American invasion has found no 
resistance that can deserve the name. 
The Mexicans fly in every quarter, 
and a few discharges of cannon 
put them tp flight by thousands.' 
At this moment the whole Mexican 
Republic, equal in size to half a 
dozen European States, appears to 
be crumbling into fragments. The 
rambling expeditions of the Ameri¬ 
cans are ravaging it in all direc¬ 
tions with impunity, , and armies 
which might have been long since 
annihilated by a mere guerilla .war, 
have been suffered to march from 
city to city, with scarcely more resis¬ 
tance than a cattle-stealing skirmish* 
By the last intelligence, Han Jnan 
d’ Ulloa liar, fallen, and Vera Cruz 
has capitulated after a siege of only 
three days and a half. The castle is 
the strongest fortificatiou in the 
Western World—and, as, Napoleon 
said of Malta, “It is lucky that it 
had somebody inside to open the 
gates for us: ” the garrison of this 
fortress sdtms to have been placed 
there merely for the purpose of surren¬ 
dering it. Iiut, whatever may be the 
fate' of men who had such a fortress 
to defend, and yet whose defence ac¬ 
tually cost the assailants but seventeen 
killed! there can be but one feeling 
of commiseration for the unhappy 
inhabitants of Vera Ortiz, on whom 
was rained, day and night, a shower 
of shot and shell amounting to more 
than seven thousand of those tremen¬ 
dous missiles. It is computed that 
the slaughter, and that slaughter 
chiefly of women ' and children, 
amounts to thousands. These are 
terrible things, even where they may 
be suppo^pd the necessities of war. 
Blit here we can discover no necessity 
—Vera Cruz was no fortificatiou, it 
was nearly an oppn town. We re¬ 
collect no similar instance of a bom¬ 
bardment. In Europe, it has long been 
a rule of military morals, that no open 


city shall ever be bombarded. W& 
believe it to be the boast of the first 
living soldier in the world—and wo 
could have no more honourable one— 
that he never suffered a city to bo 
bombarded; from the obvious fact, 
that the chief victims were the help¬ 
less inhabitants, while the soldiery 
are sheltered by the casemates and 
bomb-proofs. 

At all events, we must regard tlio 
contest as decided. The Govern¬ 
ment has exhibited nothing move 
than a sullen resolution ; and the i>co~ 
plo little in ore than the apathy • of 
their own cattle; the troops have ex¬ 
hibited no evidence of discipline, and 
the only resource of the Finance has 
been in the wild projects of an empty 
Exchequer. Whether the United 
States will be the more prosperous 
for this conquest, is*a question of 
time alone. Whether the facility of 
the conquest may not make the mul¬ 
titude frantic for general aggression,— 
whether the military men of the States 
may not obtain a popularity and as¬ 
sume a power which has been hitherto 
confined to civil life,—whether the, 
attractions of military career may not 
turn the rising generation from the 
pursuits of trade aud tillage, to the 
idle, or the ferocious life of the Ame¬ 
rican campaigner,—and whether the 
pressure of public debt, the necessity 
for maintaining their half-savage con¬ 
quests by an army, and the passion 
for territorial aggrandisement, may 
not urge them to a colonial war with 
England,—are only parts of the great 
problem which the next five-and- 
twenty years will compel the Ame¬ 
rican Republic to §olve. 

At the same time, we cannot avoid 
looking upon the invasion of Mexico 
as a portion of that extraordinary 
and mysterious agency which is now 
shaking all the great stagnant -dis¬ 
tricts of the world; which has already 
awaked Turkey in Europe and in 
Asia Minor; which lias brought Egypt 
into civilised action; which has broken 
down the barbarism of the Algerine*^ 
and planted4he French standard in 
place of the furies and profligacies of 
African Mahometanism. Deeply de* 
preeating tjie guilt of those aggres¬ 
sions, and condemning the crimes by 
which they have been sustained, we - 
cannot but regard changes so”unex- 
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, pectcd, so powerful, and so simulta¬ 
neous, as the operation of «. higher 
. power than man’s, with objects altoge- 
’ ther superior to the short-sightedness 
of man, and amply bearing the cha¬ 
racter of working good oi\t of evil, 
which belongs to tho history of Di¬ 
vine Providence in all the ages of flic 
world. 

There is one peculiarity in these 
volumes which we cannot sufficiently 
applaud, and- that is, the thoroughly 
English spirit in which they arp 
written. Without weak partiality, for 
the reasons are every where assigned; 
without narrow prejudice, for the 
facts are in all instances stated ; and 
without derogating from the merits of 
other nations, the work is calculated 
to give a just conception of the value 
of England to the world. 

On his return from the Sandwich 
Isles — an interesting portion of his 
travels, to which wo have not now 
time to advert in detail—and pre¬ 
paring to start from the Russian post 
of New Archangel by a five months’ 
journey through -the Russian empire, 
he gives a glance at what lie lias done. 

1 have,” says he, “ threaded my 
way round nearly half the globe, 
traversing about 220 degrees of longi¬ 
tude, and upwards of 100 of latitude, 
barely one fourth of this by the ocean. 
Notwithstanding all this, 1 have uni¬ 
formly felt more at home, with the 
exception of my first sojourn at Sitka, 
than I should have felt in Calais. I 
have every where seen our race, under 
a great variety of .circumstances, 
either actually or virtually invested 
with the attributes of sovereignty.” 

After a few wor^s on the vigour of 
the English blood* as exhibited in the 
commerce, intelligence, and activity 
of the United States, he returns to 
the immediate possessions and prowess 
of England. “I have seen the English 
posts which stud the wilderness from 
the Canadian lakes to the Pacific 
Ocean. I have seen English adven¬ 
turers with that innate power which 
makes every individual, whether 
Briton or American, a, real repre¬ 
sentative of his country, monopolis¬ 
ing the trade, ami influencing tjje 
destinies of California. And lastly, 

1 1 have seen the English’* merchants 
■of a barbarian Archipelago, which 
promises, under their guidance, to 


become the centre of the traffic of the 
east and tho west, of the new world 
and the old. In saying all this, I 
have seen less than half tho grandeur 
of the English race. How insignifi¬ 
cant in comparison are all the other 
nations of .the earth, one nation aljpc 
excepted. * Russia and Great Britafh 
literally gird the globe where either 
continent has the greatest breadth, a 
fact which, taken in connexion with 
their early annals, cau scarcely fail 
to be regarded as the work of a special 
Providence. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, a scanty.and obscure 
-people suddenly burst on the west 
and east, as the dominant race' of the 
times; one swarm of the Normans 
making its way to England, while 
another was establishing its supre¬ 
macy over tho Sclavonians of the 
Borvsthenes, the two being to meet 
in opposite directions at the end of a 
thousand years.” 

lie regards the .gigantic power of 
Russia as - in an unconscious co¬ 
partnership with England in the 
grand cause of commerce and civilisa¬ 
tion? lie also makes the curious and 
true remark'that, notwithstanding the 
astonishing successes of the Normans 
in Europe, they were never numerous 
enough to establish their language in 
any of the conquered countries. 
Their unparalleled successes, there¬ 
fore, seem to express the idea that 
those feeble bauds of waMors were 
strengthened every where to accom¬ 
plish tho purposes of Providence. 

We now come to the overland 
journey to Siberia. . On tlie 23d of 
July, they reached the port of Ochotsk, 
where, however, they were met by 
masses of floating ice. Here Sir 
George had the*first intelligence from 
England, which brought to his Eng¬ 
lish heart the glad tidings of the birth 
of a Prince of Wales. They found 
this settlement, a collection of huts on 
a shingly beach. The population is 
about 800 souls. A more dreary 
scene can scarcely be conceived than 
the surrounding country. Not a tree, 
and even scarcely a green Jfladc is to 
be seen within miles of the town. 
The climate is on a par with the soil. 
The summer consists of three months 
of damp and chilly weather, dur¬ 
ing great part of which the snow 
still covers the hills, and the ice 
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chokes the harbour, and this is suc¬ 
ceeded by nine months of dreary 
winter. But when men find fault with 
such a climate as tlus v the fact is, 
that flie fault is their own. Those 
climates were never intended for the 
residence of man; they were intended 
for the white bear; the se&l, the whale, 
and the fur-bearing animals. To those 
inhabitants, thoy are perfectly adapt¬ 
ed. If the rage of conquest, or the 
eagerness for gain* fixes human beings 
in the very empire of winter, they are 
intruders, and must suffer for their 
unsuitable 'choice of a locale. 

The principal food of the inhabitants 
is fish. Oh fish they feed themselves; 
their dogs—which are equivalent to 
their carnage horses—their cattle, and 
their'poultry, are also chiefly fed on 
fish. All other provisions are ruin¬ 
ously dear. Flour costs twenty-eight 
rubles the pood*.— (a ruble is worth 
about a franc, the pood is ^thirty-six 
English pounds.^ Beef is^so dear as 
to bo regarded as a treat, and wines 
and groceries have to pay a Ityul 
carriage of seven thousand miles. 

Here, too,' the people drink tea in 
the style in which it was introduced 
in more primitive days into Europe. 
It is of the. kind known as brick tea, 
being made up iu cakes, and is con¬ 
sumed in great quantities by the 
lower orders iu Siberia, being made 
into a thick soup, with tin* addition of 
butter and salt. 

On the 27th of the month, thoy 
began tlicir journey across Siberia. 
After leaving the shore, and boating 
the river Ocliota, to an encampment 
where they wore to meet their horses, 
hired at the rate of forty-five rabies a 
horse, on an agreement to be con¬ 
veyed to Yakutsk in eighteen days, 
they struck into the country, which 
exhibited forests of piuc, their pro¬ 
gress being about four or five miles aft 
hour. The Yakuti appear to bo very 
industrious; young and old, male and 
female," being' always occupied in 
some useful employment. When not 
engaged in travelling or farming, men 
and boys make, sidles, harness, <fcc.; 
while the women and girls keep house, 
dress skins, prepare clothing, and 
attend to the dairy. They arc also 
remarkably kind to strangers, for 
ijplk and cream, the best things they 
had to give, were freely, offered in 
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eyery village. This was the lOth of 
July, yet the snow was still partially 
lying on the ground. From day to 
day they met caravans of horses ; anti 
one (lay they were startled by the 
shouts of a party at -the head of 
them. Their next sight was a .herd 
of cattle running wildly in all direc¬ 
tions, and the cause was seen in a huge ^ 
she-bear and her cub moving off at a 
round trot. On this routo, the bears' 
are both fierce and numerous. Thb 
country had now become more fertile; 
there was no want of flowering plants, 
and the forests wore enlivened by the 
warbling of birds, which, contrasted 
as it was with the deathlike silence 
of the American woods, was peculiarly 
grateful to the ear. In the course 
of the day, the vexatious incident 
occurred of meeting the courier, with 
the letters from England, which had 
been looked for so anxiously on tho 
arrival of the travellers in • Siberia; 
but the bags of course could hot be 
opened on the road. 

The presence of tho Cossack, who 
attended the party, was of great im¬ 
portance in quickening the movements 
of the natives; but'they seemed land 
and good-natured, full of civility to 
the strangers, and uot without some 
degree of education. The Yakuti 
have a singular mode of estimating 
distances. - Iu Germany, a common 
measure of distance is tho time that 
it takes to smoke a pipe. In this part 
of "Siberia, they take as their unit 
the time necessary for boiling akcttlo 
of a particular sort of food. They tell 
you, that such and such a place is so 
many kettles off, or half a kettle, or, as 
the case may be, only part of a kettle. 

At last they arrive at the Lena. This 
is described as one of the grmdest 
rivers Tn the world. At a distance of 
thirteen hundred vei-sts from tho sea, 
(three versts are equal to two miles,) it 
is fromfive to six miles wide. Its entire 
length is not less than four thousand 
versts. The word Lena implies lazy 
—a name justified by the circuitous 
flowing of its stream. At Yakutsk, 
the seat of the Governor, they were 
received with great civility in this 

f pital of the province, latitude sixths* 
o north, and longitude one hundred 
and tliirtyieast, The extreme tem¬ 
perature of summer and winter id'* 
almost beyond belief, the thermometer 
* 2 Y 
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having risen, in the shade to 106“ of 
Fahrenheit, and in winter having 
fallen to 88 ° below zero—making a dif¬ 
ference of 189°. In this district arc 
the enormous deposits of mammoth 
bones. Spring after spring, the allu¬ 
vial bapks of the lakes and rivers 
crumbling under the thaw have ‘given 
jup their dead; and the islands opposite 4 
td the mouth of the Yana, and, as 
there was reason for believing, even 
tile bed of the ocean itself, teems with 
those mysterious memorials of anti¬ 
quity. « The question is, how do- 
those bones come there Sir George, 
after giving the opinions of some of 
the professors of geology, conceives 
the most natural account of the phe¬ 
nomenon to be, that those animals or 
their bones were swept from the groat 
Tartarian pasturages of Gobi, by the 
waters of the Deluge, towards the 
ocean. We must acknowledge that 
this has long been our own opinion. 
It must be remembered that the Scrip¬ 
tural account states the rising of the . 
Deluge to have been gradual. The 
rain fell forty days and nights. All 
living things would of course make 
their way to the heights to escape the 
rising inundation of the valleys. The 
cattle thns grouped together in im¬ 
mense herds, (the buffalos in the 
prairies at the present day sometimes 
exceed five thousand in one pasturage,) 
thus .gathered into one mass, would 
be finally submerged, and swept away 
in whatever irresistible current rushed 
over the spot on which they stood. 
The frost of the region, which pene¬ 
trates the earth torittdepth apparently 
of some hundred «it, wduld thence¬ 
forth preserve them from decay. The 
tusks form an article of considerable 
trade, the ivory selling from a shilling 
to one and nineponce a pound, accord¬ 
ing to the perfection of the tusks. 

One of the travellers’ especial 
wishes was, to have visited the 
town of Kiachta, the place of com¬ 
merce between the Russians and, the 
Chinese. But a note from the Gover¬ 
nor mentioned that the Chinese had 
suddenly stopped all communication. 
But aflfew words may be given to a 
commerce so peculiar. By the treats 
of Nevtshinsk, a reciprocal liberty of 
, traffic was stipulated; and accordingly 
$aravana-on the part of the Russian 
goyetmnent, and individual traders, 


used to visit Pekin. But the Musco¬ 
vites exhibited so much of the native 
habits in “ drinking and roystering,” 
that, after exhausting the patience of 
the Celestials during three-and-thirty 
years, they were wholly excluded. 
But a cessation of five years having 
taken place, the Russians in 1728 
I obtained a treaty, by which indi¬ 
viduals were permitted to trade on 
the frontier; and Kiachta was built. 
But pnblic caravans were permitted 
to go on to Pekin. At length, in 1762, 
' Catherine fixed the grand emporium 
at Kiachta. 

This town, standing on a beach of 
tins same name, is within about half 
a furlong of the Chinese village of 
Maiinatschia, (alwrat the fiftieth pa¬ 
rallel of latitude,) being one thousand 
miles from Pekin, and four thousand 
from Moscow. Such are the enormous 
distances through which the eager¬ 
ness for money-making drivos the 
children of men. 

The materials of the Russian traf¬ 
fic are furs, woollens, cottons, linen, 
&c., with articles in tin, copper, iron, 
*fec.—the whole .amounting to about 
nineteen millions of rubles. The 
Chinese products arc tea, silks, sugar- 
candy, &c.—nominally to the amount 
of seven millions of rubles, but 
probably rising to thriec the value. 
The chief time of the market is the 
winter. To the chief Russian mer¬ 
chants this is a species of monopoly, 
and a most thriving one, some of 
them being miilionnaires , and living in 
the most sumptuous manner, the 
“merchant princes” of the wilder¬ 
ness ! 

We had some cariosity to know the 
condition of the exiles to Siberia from 
this intelligent eye-witness. But ho 
gives,little more than a glance to a sub¬ 
ject on which the public mind of Eng¬ 
land is at present so much engaged. In 
Russia corporal punishment is much 
in use; but criminals are seldom 
put to death. They are marched off 
to. Siberia for every kind of offence, 
from the liighest political crime to 
petty larceny.. T1 m most heinous 
offenders are sentto the mines; those 
guilty of minor delinquencies arc 
settled in villages, or on farms ; and 
those guilty of having opinions dif¬ 
ferent from those of the government— 
statesmen, authors, and soldiers— are 
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generally suffered to establish them¬ 
selves in little knots, where they 
spread refinement through the country. 
The consequence is, that “ all grades 
of society arc decidedly more intelli¬ 
gent than the corresponding grades 
in any other part of the empire, and 
perhaps moro so than in most parts 
of Europe." 

Many of the exiles are now men 
of large income.—“ The dwelling in 
which we breakfasted to-day,” says the 
traveller, “ was that of a person who, 
had been sent to Siberia against his 
mill. Finding that there was but one 
way of bettering his condition, he 
worked hard, and beliavod well. lie 
had now a comfortably furnished 
house and a well-cultivated farm, 
wlrilc a stout wife, and plenty of ser¬ 
vants, bustled about the premises. 
Ilis sou had just arrived from St 
Petersburg, to visit his exiled father, 
and had the pleasure of seeing him 
amid all the comforts of life, reaping 
an abundant harvest, and with one 
hundred and forty persons in Ills pay! ” 

He adds, “ In fact, for tlio reform¬ 
ing of tli ■ criminal, in addition to the 
punishment of the Crime, Silteria is 
undoubtedly the best penitentiary in tl to 
world. When not bad enough for the 
mines, each exile is provided with an 
allotment of ground, a house, a hoTse, 
two cows, agricultural implements, 
and, for the first year, with provisions. 
For three years he pays no taxes 
whatever, and for the next ten, only 
half the full amount. To bring fear 
as well as hope to operate in his 
favour, he clearly understands, that 
his very first slip will send him from 
his home and family, to toil in the 
mines. Thus does the government 
bestow an almost paternal care on 
the less atrocious criminals.” 

Yet with this knowledge before the 
British Government,—for we must 
prcsnmc that they had not overlooked 
the condition of the Russian exiles ; 
and with the still more impressive 
knowledge of the growth of our Aus¬ 
tralian colonies, and*the improvement 
of the convicts; • the new-fangled and 
most costly plan is now to be adopted 
of reforming our criminals by keeping 
them at home! Thus wo are to save 
the national expenditure by building 
huge penitentiaries, which will cost 
millions of money, and to secure 


society from depredation, by annually 
pouring out from those prisons, as the > 
time of their sentences expires, the 
whole crowd of villany to live on 
villany-once more ;—making the very 
streets a place of danger, and filling 
tho country with hungry crime. 

The only argument on the opposite 
side is, that the free settlers are 
offended by finding themselves in a 
population of convicts. But to this the 
obvious answer is, that the colonisa¬ 
tion of Australia was originally in¬ 
tended as a school of reform—that the 
convicts have been to a great extent 
reformed, which they never would 
have beeu at home—that tho convicts 
were in the colony first, and that the 
settlers going there with their eyes 
open, have no reason to complain. 

Wo then havo a Notice on another 
subject, which is at present engross¬ 
ing the speculations of all Europe, 
namely, the gold-country on the ie- 
nissei. Krasnoyayk. the capital, stands 
in a plain in the centre of the district, 
where the mania' of gold-washing 
broke out about fifteen years ago. Some 
individuals have been singularly lucky 
in their search. One person, after 
having laboured in vain for three 
years, and expending a million and 
a half of rubles, suddenly, in this very 
year, had hit upon a depot which gave 
him a hundred and fifty poods oT gold 
— worth thirty-five thousand rubles 
each, or five millions and a 4 half, of 
rubles. Gold here measures every 
thing: a lady’s charms are by weight, 

“ apood is agood girl, and two or three 
poods are twice qpthricc as good as a 
wife.” This province alone has, in 
this year, yielded five hundred poods 
of gold. 

Ekaterincburg is the centre of the 
mining district of the Uralian moun¬ 
tains. The population amounts to 
about fourteen thousand, who are all 
connected with the mines. The town 
has an iron founder}-, a mint for copper 
and silver coin, and various establish¬ 
ments* for cutting marble, porphyry^ 
and polishing precious stones. The 
neighbouring mountains appear to be 1 
nature’s richest repository dF. mine¬ 
rals, yielding,in great abundance, dia¬ 
monds, amethysts, topazes, &c.; gold, 
silver, iron, and platina. These in¬ 
exhaustible treasures chiefly belong 
to Count Dcmidoff and M. Yako- 
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l vloffi’Tlm Count is said to receive half 
$ miiljon sterling a-year from this 
princefy property. 

Hurirj lug now towards England, 
with flie anxiety which .every one 
feels to readh home* as the end of a 
Ian# journey seems to be nigh, the 
traveller passed through Kazan, se¬ 
cond in national honour to Moscow, 
but found it in ashes from a late fire. 
He then hurried on to Nishney-Nov : 
gorod, the place of the greatest fair in 
the world, where the traffic brings 
traders from the euds of the earth, and 
where the trade amounts to nineteen 
millions sterling a-ycar. He then 
traversed the property of (Tenoral 
Sheremetieff, an estate of two 'days' 
journey , with a hundred thousand 
serfs—a comfortable race when under 
a good master, each head of a family 
having a farmland paying its rent, 
part in produce and part in work. 
The people appear to be a gay race— 
Singing every where; singing on the 
roads, singing at work, and singing at 
cutting up their cabbages for the na¬ 
tional luxury -of saurkraut. 

At length was seen looming in the 
west, w ith all its steeples and domes, 
the queen of the wilderness, Moscow 
the Magnificent—the most frequently- 
burned of all cities, and, as Sir George 
. observes, the most retaliatory on the 
burn—it having been burned to 
t cmfyers four- times, and each time 
„ h^fcjg^jSOTUBs the incendiary nation 
ruined. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the revenge, however sure, 
was slow, for It seldom occurred in less 
than a couple of centuries!—Napo¬ 
leon’s fate being the only instance of 
promptitude on this point. 

From Moscow to St Petersburg, a 


macadamised road of seven hundred 
Versts conveyed the traveller to the 
northern city of the Czar, w r hcre, on 
the 8th of October, ho terminated a 
journey from Ochotsk, of about seven 
thousand miles. In eight days from 
St Petersburg he reached Hamburg, 
and in five days more arrived in Lon¬ 
don, having rounded the globe in a 
period of nineteen months and twenty- 
six days I 

We have given an abstract of this 
r work with the more satisfaction, that 
it not merely supplies a certain know¬ 
ledge of vast regions of which the 
European world knows little; but that 
it gives a favourable view of the con¬ 
dition, the habifs, and the temper, of the 
multitudes of our fellow men, spread 
over those immense spaces of the globe. 
Personally, of course, a -man of the 
official rank and individual intelli¬ 
gence of the writer, might expect the 
hospitality, of the Russian employes. 
But lie seems to have-, been met with 
general kindness—to have experienced 
no injury, no obstacle, and no extor¬ 
tion ; and, on the whole, having ex¬ 
hibited* tlie good sense which disre¬ 
gards the inevitable annoyances of all 
journeys in distant countries, to have 
escaped all the severer ones which an 
ill-tempered traveller naturally brings 
upon himself. But the feature of his 
volumes on which we place the still 
higher value, is the honesty of his 
English spirit. He knows the value 
of his country; he does justice to her 
principles; lie gives the true view of 
her power; he vindicates her inten¬ 
tions and without depreciating the 
merits of foreign nations, he pays a 
manly tribute to the truth, by doing 
deserved tumour to his own. 

a f 
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VI.—RELIGIOUS, DELUSIONS t THE. POSSESSED : WITCHCRAFT. . ’ 


Dear Archy, —The snbjects aliout 
which l propose writing to.you to¬ 
day are, delusions of a religious nature; 
— the idea of being possessed, — the 
grounds of the belief in witchcraft. 
With §o much before me, I have no 
room to waste. So, of the first, first 

The powerful hold which the feeling 
of religion takes on our nature, at 
once attests the truth of the senti¬ 
ment, and warns ns to be on'our guard 
against fanatical excesses. No sub¬ 
ject can safely be permitted to have 
exclusive possession of our thoughts, 
least of all the most absorbing and 
exciting of any. 

“So—it will make u^mad.” 

It is.cvidentfthat, with the majority, 
Providence lias designed that worldly 
cares should largely and wholesomely 
employ the mind, and prevent inordi¬ 
nate craving after, an indulgence in 
spiritual stimulation; while minds of 
the highest order are diverted, by the 
active duties of philanthropy, from 
any perilous excess of religotts con¬ 
templation. 

Under the influence of constant and 
concentrated religions thought, nut 
only is the reason liable to give way— 
which is not our theme—but, alterna¬ 
tively, the nervous system is apt to 
fall into many a form of trance, the 
phenomena of which are mistaken by 
the ignorant for Divine Visitation. 
The weakest frame sinifc into- an in¬ 
sensibility profound as death, ill which 
he has visions of heaven and the 
ungels. Another lies, in half-waking 
trance, rapt in celestial contemplation 
and beatitude; others are suddenly 
fixed in cataleptic rigidity; others, 
again, arc dashed upon the ground in 
convulsions. The impressive effect 
of these seizures is.heightened by their 
supervention in the midst of religions 
exercises, and by the contagious and 
sympathetic influence through which 
their spread is accelerated ajnong the 
more excitable temperaments and 
weaker members of large congrega¬ 
tions. What chance have ignorant 
people, witnessing such attacks, or 


being themselves the subjects of them, 
of escaping the persuasion that they - 
mark the immediate agency oft the 
Holy Spirit V Or, to take ordinarily 
informed and sober-minded people, 
—what would they think at seeing . 
mixed up with this hysteric disturb¬ 
ance,. distinct proofs of extraordinary 
perceptive and anticipatory powers, 
such as occasionally manifest them¬ 
selves as parts of trance, to the ra¬ 
tional explanation of which they might 
not Itave the key V 

In the preceding letter, I have 
already exemplified, by the case of 
Henry Engelbreclit, the occurrence 
of visions of hell and heaven during 
the deepest state of trance. No doubt 
the poor ascetic implicitly believed his , 
whole life the reality of the scenes to 
which his imagination had transported 
him. 

Jn a letter from the Earl of Shrews- 
bury to Ambrose Mark Phillips, Esq., 
published hi 1841, a very interesting - 
account is given of two young women 
Who had lain for months or years in 
a state of religious beatitude. Their 
condition, when they were exhibited, 
appears to have bccif that of f'hyfdf- 
waking in trance; or, p&bapft, a shade* 
nearer the lightest form of trance-*, 
sleep. To increase the force of the 
scene, they appear to have exhibited 
some degree Of trance-perceptive 
power. But, without this, the mero 
aspect of such persons is wonderfully , 
imposing. If the pure spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity finds a bright comment aq&* 
illustration in the Madonnas’ afta 
Cherubim of Raffaclle, it seems to 
shine out in still more truthful vivid- . 
ness frpm the brow of a young* jifrson 
rapfin religious ecstasy. The hands 
clasped in prayer,—the upturned eyes,* . 
—the expression of hufhbie confidence 
and swaphic hope, (^splayed, let?jj|q ; 
suggest, on a beautiful face,) constitute M 
a picture of which, having witnessed* 
it, I can never forget the force. Yet« 
I knew it Was only a trance.,, So oAe 
knows that village churfjhes arA built 
by common mechafaics. Yet whch wc 
look oyer an extensive country, and 
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see the spire from its. clump of 
trees rising over each hamlet* or over 
the distant city its minster tower,— 
the images find an approving harmony 
in our feelings, and seem ‘ to aid in 
establishing the genuineness and the 
truth of the sentiment and the faith 
which have reared such expressive 
symbols. 

In the two cases mentioned in Lord 
Shrewsbury’s pamphlet, it is, however, 
painful to observe that trick and arti¬ 
fice - had been used to bend them to 
the service of Catholicism. The poor 
women bore on their hands and feet 
wounds, the -supposed spontaneous 
eruption of delineations of the bleeding 
wounds of the crucifix, and, on the 
forehead, the bloody marks of the 
crown of thorns. To convict the im¬ 
posture, the blood-stains from tin? 
wounds in the feet ran upwards to¬ 
wards the toes, to complete a fac¬ 
simile of the orginal, though the poor 
girls were lying on their backs. The 
wounds, it is to be hoped, arc in¬ 
flicted and kept fresh and active by 
means employed when the victims 
are in the insensibility to pain, which 
commonly goes with trance. 

To comprehend the effects of re¬ 
ligious excitement operatiugon masses, 
•we may inspect three pictures, — the 
revivals of modem times—the fanati- 
ctd delusions of - the Ceveuues — the 
behaviour of the Convuisionnaires at 
avc of the Abbe Paris, 

“I t have seen,? says M.- Le iloi 
Sunderland, himself a preacher, {Zion's 
Watchntan , New, York, Oct. 2,' 1842,] 
14 persons often 4 lose their strength,’ 
as it is called, at camp-meetings, and 
other places of great religious excite¬ 
ment; and not pious people alone, but 

* JftjBsWjplso who were not professors of 
iwdigion. In the spring of 1824, while 
performing pastoral labour In Dennis, 
!Massachusetts, I saw more than 
twetly people affected in this >vay. 
£wo young men, of the name offpro- 

* •well, came*one day to a prayer rheet- 

i*. Tk»y wBre quite indififegicnl-. I 
•dfcvqrsed wi% them freely, wit 4 |ief 
£ pieced no Sifjns of penitence. From 
tbfc meeting, they w^nt to their shop, 
/they were shoemakers,) to finish 
flhme work before going 4 o the meet¬ 
ing ip the-evening. On seating them- 
V. *&***&? wens Both struck perfectly 
± immediately sent for, and 


I 


found them sitting paralysed [ho 
means cataleptic] on their benches, 
with their work in their hands, 
unable to got up, or to move at 
all. 1 have seen scores of persons 
affected the same way. I have 
seen persons lie in this state forty- 
eight hours. At such times they are 
unable to converse, and avc sometimes 
unconscious of what is passing round 
them. At the same time they say 
they arc in a happy state of mind.” 

, These persons, it is evident, were 
thrown into ono Of the forms of trance 
through their minds.being powerfully 
worked upon; with which cause the 
influence *of mutual sympathy with 
what tiu 4 y saw around them, and 
perhaps some physical agency, co-opc- 
rated. . 

The following extract from the same 
journal portrays another kind of ner¬ 
vous seizure, allied to the former, and 
produced by the same cause, as it was 
manifested at the great revival, some 
forty years ago, at Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee. 

44 Tli 9 convulsions were commonly 
called 4 the jerks.’ A writer, (M‘Ne¬ 
man,) quoted by Mr Po'Wer, (Essay 
on the Influence* of the Imagination 
over the Nervous System,) gives -this 
account of their course and progress:— 

“ 4 At first appearance these meetings 
exhibited nothing to the spectator 
but a scene of confusion, that could 
scarcely be put into language. They 
were generally opened with a sermon, 
near the close of which there would be 
Sfti unusual outcry, some bursting out 
into loud ejaculations of prayer, &c. 

44 4 The rolling exercise consisted in 
being cast 4 f>wn in a violent man¬ 
ner, doubled with the head and feet 
together, or stretched in a prostrate 
manner, turning swiftly over like a 
dog. Nothiug in nature could better 
represent the jerks, than for one to 
goad another alternately on every 
side with a piece of red-hot iron. 
The exercise commonly began in the 
head, which would fly backwards and 
forwards,‘-and from side to side, with 
a quick jolt, which the person would 
naturally labour to suppress, but in 
vain: He must necessarily go on as 
he was *stimulated, whether with a 
violent dash on the ground, and 
bounce from place to place, like a 
foot-ball; or hopping round with head. 
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limbs, and trunk, twitching and jolt¬ 
ing-in every direction, as if they must 
inevitably fly asunder,’ &c.” 

The fallowing sketch is from Dow's 
Journal. u In tho year1805he preached 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, before the 
governor, when some hundred and 
fifty persons, among whom were a 
number of Quakers, had the jerks." 

“ 1 have seen all denominations of 
religions exercised by the jerks, gen¬ 
tleman and lady, black and white, 
young and old, without exception. I. 
passed a mecling-hodse, where 1 ob¬ 
served the undergrowth had been cut 
away fontamp meetings, and from 
fifty to a hundred saplings Were left, 
breast high, on pur-pose for the people 
who were jerked to hold by.' lob- 
served where they had held on, they 
had kicked up the earth) as a horse 
stamping flies.” 

Every one has heard of the extra¬ 
ordinary scenes which toek place in 
the Cevcnnes tit the close- of the 
seventeenth century. 

Jt was towards the end of the year 
1688 a v eport was first heard, of a 
gift of prophecy which had shown 
itself among the persecuted followers 
of the Reformation, Who, in the south 
of France, had betaken themselves to 
the mountains. The first instance 
wras said to have occurred in the 
family of a glass-dealer, of the name 
of Du Serre, well known as the most 
.zealous Calvinist of the neighbour¬ 
hood, which vfras a solitary spot in 
Dauphme, near Mount Peyra. In 
the enlarging circle of enthusiasts,' 
(iabriel Astier and Isabella Vincent 
made 'themselves first conspicuous. 
Isabella, a girl of sixteen years of 
age, from Dauphine, who was in 
the service of a peasant, and tended 
sheep, began in her sleep to preach 
mid prophesy, aud the Reformers came 
from far and" near to hear her. An 
advocate, of the name of dorian, - 
describes the following scene which 
he had witnessed. At his request she 
had admitted him, and a good many 
others, after nightfall, to a meeting at 
a chateau in the neighbourhood. She 
there disposed herself upon a bed, 
shut her eyes, and went to sleep ;' in 
her sleep she. chanted in a low tone 
the Commandments and a psalm; after 
a short Respite she began to preach in 
a louder voice, not in her own dialect, 


but in good French, which hitherto 
she had not used. The theme was all 
exhortation to obey God rather 
than man. Sometimes she spoke so 
quickly as* to be hardly intelligible. 
At certain of her pauses, she stopped 
to collect herself. She accompanied 
her words with gesticulations. Ger- 
lan found her pulse quiet, her arm not 
rigid, but .relaxed, as natural. After 
an interval, her countenance put on a 
mocking expression, and she began 
anew her exhortation, which was now , 
mixed, with ironical reflections upon 
the Church of Rome. She then sud¬ 
denly stopped, continuing asleep. It 
was in vain they stirred her. When 
her arms were lifted and let go, they 
dropped unconsciously. As several 
now went away, whom her silence 
rendered impatient, she said in a low 
tone, but just as if she was awake, 

‘■ Why do you go away V Why do not 
yon wait till 1 am ready V ” And then 
she delivered another ironical dis¬ 
course against tho Catholic Church, 
which she* closed with a prayer. 

When Bench a, the intern hint of the™ 
district, hoard of the* performances of " 
Isabella Vincent, he had her brought 
before him. She replied to his inter¬ 
rogatories, that people had often told 
her that she preached in her sleep, 
but that she did not herself believe a* 
word of it. As the slightness of her 
person made her appear younger than 
she really was, the intend ant merely 
sent her to an hospital at Grenoble, 
where, notwithstanding that she was 
visited by dor sons of the Reformed 
persuasion, there was an end of her 
preaching,—she became a Catholic! 

Gabriel Astier, who had been a 
young labourer, likewise from Daq- 
pliine, went in the capacity 
preacher and prophet into tlie valley 
of Bressaey in the Vivarais. He had 
infected his family: his father, mother, 
elder brother, ami sweetheart, followed 
Ids example, and took to pijophesying* 
Gabriel, before he preached, psod to " 
fall into ,a kind of stupor in winch h|i 
lay rigid/ After delivering his semipoA. 
he would dismiss his auditors Witlkaj 
kiss, aud the words,:,“My brother, W* 
my sister, 1 impart to you the Holy ■ 
Ghost.” Many believed that thej^hftdT , 
thus received the Holy Ghost fijoni 
Astier, being taken with the- same 
seizure. During Jhe period of the 1 
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discourse, first one, then another, 
would fall down; some described 
themselves afterwards as having ffelt 
first a weakness and trembling through 
the whole frame, and an'impulse to 
yawn and stretch their arms, then 
they fell convulsed and foaming at 
the mouth. Others earned the con¬ 
tagion home with them, and first ex¬ 
perienced its effects, days, weeks, 
months afterwards. They believed*— 
nor is it wonderful they did so—that 

# they had received the Holy Ghost. 

Not less envious were the seizures of 
the Convulsionnaircs at the grave of 
the Abbe Paris, in the year 1727. 
These Jnusenist visionaries used to 
collect in the churcji- 3 'ard of St 
Medard; round the grave of the de¬ 
posed and deceased Deacon, and be¬ 
fore long the reputation of tlio place 
for working miracles getting about, 
they fell in troops into convulsions. 

Their state had more analogy to 
that of the. Jerkers already described. 
But it was different. They required, 
to gratify an internal impulse or feel- 
j Ing, that the most violent blows should 
dc inflicted upon them at the pit of 
the stomach. Carre de Montgcron 
mentions, that being himself an en¬ 
thusiast in the matter, he had inflicted 
tli,e blows required with an iron in¬ 
strument, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, with a round head. 
And as a convulsion ary lady com¬ 
plained that he struck too lightly to 
relieve the feeling of depression at her 
stomach, he gave her sixty blows with 
all his force. It would not do, and 
she begged to liqve the instrument 
used by a tall, strong man, who stood 
by in the crowd. The spasmodic 
tension of her muscles must have been 
» enormous; for she received one hun¬ 
dred blows, delivered with such force 
that the wall shook belriad her. She 
thanked-the man for his benevolent 
aidV*and contemptuously censured l)e 
^Montgcron for his weakness, or want 
of faith aid timidity. It was, ipdeed, 
time.for issuing the mandate, which, 
as wit readmit, ran# 

**’ “De'parle roi—Defense a Dieu, 

De fairc miracle en ce lieu." 

# * Ttuta’ we now to another subject:— 
the ’possessed in the middle ages,— 
Whirt was their * 1 physiological condi- 

, tionV What was really meant then by 


being possessed ? I mean, what were 
the symptoms of the affection, and how 
are they properly to be explained? 
The inquiry will throw further light 
upon the true relations of other phe¬ 
nomena we have already looked at. 

We have'seen* that Schwedenborg 
thought that he was in constant com¬ 
munication with the spiritual world; 
but felt convinced, and avowed, that 
though he saw his" visitants with¬ 
out and around him, they reached 
chim first inwardly, and communicated 
with his understanding; and thence 
consciously, and outwardly^ with his 
senses. But it would be a misappli¬ 
cation of the term to say that, lie was 
possessed by these spirits. 

We remember that Socrates had his 
demon; and it should bo, mentioned as 
a prominent feature in visions gene¬ 
rally, that their subject soon identifies 
0110 particular imaginary being as his 
guide and'informant, to whom he ap¬ 
plies for what knowledge lie wishes. 
In the most exalted states of trance¬ 
waking, the guide or demon is con¬ 
tinually referred to with profound re¬ 
spect by the entranced person. Now, 
w as Socrates, and are patients of the 
class I have alluded to, possessed V 
No! the meaning of the term is evi¬ 
dently not yet hit. 

Then there are persons who perma¬ 
nently fancy themselves other beings 
than they are, and act as such. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, there prevailed in parts of 
Europe a seizure, which was called 
"the wolf-sickness. Those affected 
with it held themselves to be wild 
beasts, and betook themselves to tho 
forests. One of these, who was 
brought before De Lancre, at Bor¬ 
deaux, in the beginningof the sixteenth 
century, was a young man of Besau^on. 
lie avowed himself to be huntsman of 
the forest lord, his invisible master, 
lie believed, that through the power 
of his master, lie had been transformed 
into a wolf 1 ; that he hunted in the 
forest as such, and that ho was often 
accompanied by a bigger wolf, whom 
he suspected to be the master he 
served—with more details of the same 
kbSl. The persons thus affected were 
called Wehrwolves. They enjoyed in 
those days the alternative of being 
exorcised or executed. 

Arnold relates in his history of 
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‘ church and of heresy, liow there was 
a young man in Konigsberg, well 
educated, the natural son of a priest, 
who had the impression, that he was 
met near a crucifix in the wayside by 
seven angels, who revealed to him 
that he w'as to represent God the 
Father on earth, to drive all evil out 
of the world, &c. The poor fellow, 
after pondering upon this impression 
, a long time, issued a circular com¬ 
mencing thus,— 

“We, Joliu Albrecht, Adelgreif, 
Syrdos, Amata, Kanemata, Kilkis, 
Matatdis, Schmalkilimumlis, Sabrun- 
dis, Elioris, Overarch High-priest, 
and Emperor, Frince of Peace of the 
whole world, Overarch King of the 
Holy Kingdom of Heaven, Judge of 
the living and of the dead, God and 
Father, in whose divinity Christ will 
come on the last day to judge, the 
world, Lord ol‘ all Lords, King of all 
Kings," «Jfcc. • 

lie was thereupon thrown into pri¬ 
son at Konigsberg, regarded as a most 
frightful heretic, and every means wore 
used by the clergy to reclaim him. 
To all their entreaties, however, he 
listened only with a smile of pity, 
“ that they should think of reclaiming 
God the Father." lie was then put 
to the torture; and as what he endured 
made no alteration in his convictions, 
he was condemned to have his tongue 
torn out with red-hot tongs, to be cut 
in four quarters, and then burned under 
the gallows. He wept bitterly, not 
at his own fate, but that tliev should 
pronounce such a sentence on the 
Deity. The executioner was touched 
with"pity, and entreated him to make 
a final recantation. But he persisted 
that he was God the Father, whether 
they pulled his -tongue out by the 
roots or not; and so he was executed! 

The Wehrwolves, and this poor crea¬ 
ture, in what state were they ? they 
were merely insane. Then we must 
look further. 

Gmeliu, in the first volume of his 
Contributions to Anthropology, nar¬ 
rates, that in the year 1789, a Ger¬ 
man lady, under his observation, had 
daily paroxysms, in which she believed 
herself to be, and acted the part of it 
French emigrant. She had been in 
distress of mind through the ab¬ 
sence of a person she was attached to, 
and lie was somehow implicated in the 


scenes of the French revolution. After 
an attack of fever and delirium, the 
complaint, regulated itself, and took 
the form of a daily fit of trance-wak¬ 
ing. When the time for tlie' fit 
approached, she stopped in her con¬ 
versation, and ceased to answer when 
spoken to; she then remained a few 
minutes sitting perfectly still, her eyes 
fixed on the carpet before her. Then, 
in evident uneasiness, she began to 
move her' head backwards and- for- . 
wards, to sigh, and to pass her fingers 
across her.eyebrows. This lasted a 
minute, then she raised her eyes, looked 
once or twice around with timidity and 
embarrassment, then began to talk in 
French; when she would describe all 
the particulars of her escape from 
France, and, assuming the manner of 
a French woman, talk purer and better 
accented French than she had been 
known to be capable of talking before, 
correct her friends when they spoke 
incorrectly, but delicately and with a 
comment on the German rudeness of 
laughing at the bad pronunciation of 
strangers; and if led herself to speak 
or read German, she used a French 
accent, and spoke it ill; ahd the 
like. 

Now, suppose this lady, instead of 
thus acting, when the paroxysms su¬ 
pervened, had east herself on the 
ground, had uttered bad language and 
blasphemy, and had worn a sarcastic 
and malignant expression of counte¬ 
nance,—in striking contrast with her 
ordinary character and behaviour, and 
afternatin/j with it ,—and you have the 
picture and the reality of a person 
“ possessed." 

A person, “possessed,” is one af¬ 
fected with the form of trance-waking 
called doublc consciousness, with the 
addition of being deranged when in‘ 
the paroxysm? and then, out of the 
suggestions of her own fancy, %or 
catching at the interpretation put orr 
her conduct by others, believing her¬ 
self tenanted by the lientl. 

We may quite allowably heighten 
the aboye picture by supposing that 
the person in her trance, in addition 
to being mad, might have displayed 
some of the perceptive powers occa¬ 
sionally developed in trance; and so 
have evinced, in addition to her de¬ 
moniacal ferocity^ an “uncanny" 
knowledge of things and persons. To 
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be candid, Arcliy, time was, when I 
should myself have had my doubts 
in such a case. 

We have by this time had inter¬ 
course enough with spirits and | demons 
to prepare us for the final subject of 
witchcraft. 

The superstition of witchcraft 
stretches back into remote antiquity, 
and has many roots. . In Europe it 
is partly of Druidical origin. The 
Druidesses were part priestesses, part 
shrewd old ladies, who dealt in magic 
and medicine. They were called all- 
rune, ail-knowing. There was some 
touch of classical superstition mingled 
in the stream which was flowing down 
to us;—so an edict of a council of 
Treves, in the year 1310, has this 
iqjunctiou: “ Nulla mulierum se noc- 
(Wuruis horis oquitarc cum Diana pro- 
pitiatur; haic eniin doemomaca est 
lllusio.” But the main source from 
which we derived this superstition, is 
the East, and traditions and facts 
incorporated in our religion. There 
were only wanted the ferment of 
thought of the fifteenth century, the 
vigour, energy, ignorance, enthusiasm, 
and faith of those days, and the papal 
denunciation of witchcraft by the fa¬ 
mous Bull of Innocent the YI11. in 
,*1459, to give fury, to the. delusion. 
And from this time for three centuries, 
the flames, at w hieli more than 100,000 
victims perished, cast a lurid light over 
Europe. 

One ceases, to wonder at this ugly 
stain in the page of history, when 
one considers all things fairly. 

The Enemy of mankind, bodily, 
with horns, hoofs, and tail, was be¬ 
lieved to lurk round every comer, bent 
upon your spiritual, if not bodily 
harm. The witch and the sorcerer 
were not possessed by him against their 
will, but went out of their way to 
sqMcit Ids alliance, and to offer to for¬ 
ward his views for their own advatt* 
tage, or to gratify their malignity. 
The cruel .punishments for a crime so 
monstrous were mild, compared with 
the, practice of our own penal code 
fifty or sixty years ago against second- 
•elass offences. And for the startling 
bigotry of the judges-, which appears 
the most discreditable part of the 
matter, why, how could -they alone toe 
fr ee from the prejudices of their age 1 
l et they did strange things. 


At Lindheim, Horst reports, ou one 
occasion six women were implicated 
in a charge of having disinterred the 
body of a child to make a witchbroth. 
As they happened to be innocent of 
the deed, they underwent the most 
cruel tortures before they woidd con¬ 
fess it. At length they saw their 
cheapest bargain was to admit the 
crime, and be simply burned alive and 
have it over. fSo they did so. But 
the husband of one of them procured 
an official examination of the grave; 
when the child’s body was found in its 
coffin safe and sound* What said 
the Inquisitor? “ This is indeed a 
proper piece of devil’s work; no, no, 
1 am not to be taken in by such a gross 
and obvious imposture. Luckily the 
women have -already confessed the 
crime, and burned they must and shall 
be' in honour of the Iloly Trinity, 
which has commanded the extirpa¬ 
tion of sorcerers and witches.”' The 
six \yomcs were burned alive accord¬ 
ingly. 

It was hard upon them, -because 
they wore innocent. But the regular- 
witches, as times went, hardly deserved 
any better fiite—considering, I mean, 
their honest and straight-forward in¬ 
tentions of doing that which they be¬ 
lieved to be tire most desperate wrong- 
achievable. Many (here were, who 
sought to be initiated in the black art. 
They were re-baptized with the sup¬ 
port of responsible witch sponsors, 
abjured Christ, and entered to the 
best of their belief into a compact 
with the devil; and forthwith com¬ 
menced a course of bad works, poison¬ 
ing and bewitching men and cattle, 
and the like, or trying to do so. 

One featmjB transpired in these 
details, that is merely pathetic, not 
horrifying or disgusting. 

The little children of course talked 
witchcraft, and you may fancy, Arehy, 
v'liat charming gossip it must have 
made. Thou the poor little things 
were sadly wrought on-by the tales 
they told. And they fell into trances 
and had visions shaped by t heir heated 
'fancies. 

Alittle maid, of twelve years of age, 
used to fall into fits of sleep, and after¬ 
wards she told her parents, and the 
judge , how an old woman and her 
daughter, riding on a broom-stick, 
had come and taken her out with 
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them. The daughter sat foremost, 
the old woman behind, the little maid 
between them. - They went away 
through the roof of the house, over 
the adjoining houses and the town 
gate, to a village some way off. There 
they went down a chimney of a cot¬ 
tage into a room, where sat a tall 
black man and twelve women. They 
eat and drank. The black man filled 
their glasses from a can, and gave 
each of the women a handful of gold. 
►She herself had received none; but 
she had eaten and drank with them. 

A list of parsons burned in Salz¬ 
burg for participation in witchcraft 
between the years 1627 and 1629 in 
an outbreak of this frenzy, which had 
its origin in an epidemic amoug the 
cattle, enumerates children of 14, 12, 
31, it), 9, years of age; which in 
some degree reconciles one to the fate 
of the fourteen canons, four gentle¬ 
men of the choir, two young men of 
rank, a fat old lady Of rank| the wife 
of a burgomaster, a counsellor, the 
fattest burgess of Wartzburg, together 
with his wife, the handsomest wonisyi 
in the city, and a midwife of the name 
of Schiekeltc, with whom (according 
to an N.B. in the original report) the 
whole mischief originated. To ama¬ 
teurs of executions in those (lays the 
fatness of the victim was evidently a 
point of consideration, as is shown by 
the specifications of that quality in 
some of the victims in the above list. 
Were men devils theni By -no 
means ; there existed then as now 
upon earth, worth, honour, truth, 
benevolence, gentleness. But there 
were other ingredients, y too, from 
which the times are not yet purged'. 
A century ago people did-not know— 
do they now?—that vindictive punish¬ 
ment is a crime; that the only allow¬ 
able purpose of punishment is to pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of the offence; and 
that restraint, isolation, employment, 
instruction, are the extreme and only 
means towards, that end which rea¬ 
son and humanity justify. Alas, for 
human nature ! Some centuries hence, 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
will be-charged with having mani¬ 
fested no admission of principle in 
advance of a period, the judicial 
crimes of which make the heart 
shudder. The old lady witeherbad, 
of course, much livelier ideas than 


the innocent children, on the subject 
of their intercourse with the devils. 

At Mora, in Sweden, in 1669, °f 
many who were put to the torture 
and executed, seventy-two women - 
agreed in the following avowal, that 
they w'crc in the habit of meeting at a 
place called Blocnla. That on their call¬ 
ing out “ Come forth!” the Devil usftd 
to appear to them in a gray coat, red 
breeches, gray stockings, [with a red 
beard, and a peaked hat with party- 
coloured feathers on his head. He 
then enforced upon them, not without 
blows, that they must bring him, at 
nights, their own aud other peoples’ 
children, stolen for the purpose. They 
travel through the air to Bloeula either 
on beasts or oil spits, or broomsticks. 
When they have many children with. 
them, they rig on an additipnal spar 
to lengthen the back of the goat or 
their broom-stick that the children 
may have room to sit. At Bloeula 
they sign their name in blood and are 
baptized. The Devil i& a humorous, 
pleasant gentleman; but his table is 
coarse enough, which makes the 
children often sick on their ‘way 
home, the - product being the so- 
called witch-butter found in the 
fields. When the Devil is larky, he 
solicits the witches to. dance round 
him on their brooms^ which he sud¬ 
denly pulls from under them, and uses 
to beat them with till they are 
black and blue, lie laughs at this 
joke till his sides shake again. Some¬ 
times he is in a more gracious mood, 
and plays to them lovely airs upon tlie 
harp; -and occasionally sons and 
daughters arc bora to the Devil, which 
take up their residence at Bloeula. 

I will add an outline of the history, 
furnished or coroboratcd by her volun¬ 
tary confession, of a lady witch, nearly 
the list executed for this crime. She 
was, at the time of her death, seventy 
ytyks of age, and had been , many 
years sub-prioress of the convent of 
Unterzcll, near Wartzburg. 1 

'Maria Renata'took the veil at nine- - 
(een years of age, against her incliua- 
tiqu, having previously been initiated 
in the mysteries of witchcraft, which- 
. she continued to practise for fifty 
years under the cloak of' punctual 
attendance to discipline and pretended^ 
piety. She was long in the station of 
sub-prioress, and would, for her caps-’ 




city, bove been premt?fe<Fifco the yank 
of firfbress,; had she not betrayed a 
certain discontent with the eeClesia&tiq 
life, i 'Retain contrariety to her 
superiors, something half expressed 
pply of inward diseatisfiactibn. Renata 
had'pot ventured to let ainr one about 
the convent into her confidence, s and 
efie remained free from suspicion, 
notwithstanding that, from time to 
time, some of the nuns, either from the 
herbs she mixed with their food, or 
through sympathy, had strange seiz¬ 
ures, of which some died. Renata 
became at length extravagant and 
unguarded in her witch propensities, 
partly from long security, partly from 
desire of stronger excitement; made 
noises in the dormitory, and uttered 
Shrieks in the garden; went at nights 
into the cells of the nuns to pinch 
And torment them, to assist her in 
which she kept a considerable supply 
' of cat& v The* removal of the keys of the 
cells counteracted this annoyance; but 
4 still more efficient means was adeter- 
' mined blow on the part of a nun, 
struck at the aggressor with the peni¬ 
tential sconrge one night, on the. 
jnorping following which Renata was 
observed to have a black eye and cut 
face. . This event awakened suspicion 
against Renata. Then, one of the 
nuns, who wa% much esteemed, de¬ 
clared, believing herself upon her 
death-bed, that, “ as she shortly ex¬ 
pected to stand before her Maker, 
Renata* was uncanny, that she had 
often at nights been visibly tdrmcntcd 
. by her, and that she wapied her to 
desist from this course.” General 
’ alarm arose, and apprehension of 
Renata's arts; and one of the nuns, 
who previously bad had fits, now bor , 
came .possessed, and in the paroxysms 
told th<i wildest tales against Renata. 
It is only Wonderful how the* sub- 
prioress Contrived to keep 'her ground 
many yearfc agaiqst these suspi<s||ns 
and " incriminations. She adroitly 
put aside tlic insinuations of the nun 
as imaginary or of calumnious In- ‘ 
teption, and treated witchcraft and 
.possession of the Devil an thpgs 
which erilightcn^i people no longer 
briijJvedin. As', however, five more of t 
tbU .nuns, either* taking t|*e infection 
from the first, or, infiueamed by ^he 
^ftrts of Renata, became ^possessed of 
devite, and nnantmofisly attacked 
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Renata^ the , superiors 'could no 
longer avoid* milking a serious inves¬ 
tigation of - the charges. Renata was 
confined in a cell alone, wherenpori 
the six devils screeched in chorus at 
being" deprived of their friend. ' She 
bad begged to be allowed to take her 
papers with her; but this being re¬ 
fused, and thinking herself detected, 
she at once avowed to her confessor 
and the superiors, that she was a 
witch, had learned witchcraft out of 
the convent, and had bewitched the 
six nuns. They determined to keep 
the matter secret, and to attempt the 
conversion of Renata. And as the 
unns still continued possessed, they 
despatched her to a remote convent. 
Here, under a show of outward piety, 
she still went on with her attempts to 
realise witchcraft, and the nuns re¬ 
mained possessed. It was decided 
at length to give Renata over to 
the civil power. She was accord¬ 
ingly condemned to be burned alive; 
but in mitigation of punishment her 
head was first struck off. Four of 
tjie possessed nuns gradually re¬ 
covered with clerical assistance ; the 
other two remained deranged. Renata 
was .executed on the 21st January 
1749. 

Renata stated, in her voluntary 
confession, that she had often at night 
been carried bodily to witcli-Sab- 
baths; in one of which she was first 
presented to the Prince of Darkness, 
when she abjured God and the Virgin 
at the same time. Her name, wifli 
the, alteration of Maria jnto Emma, 
was written in a black book, and she 
herself wa| stamped on the back as 
tlic'Devifs property, in return for 
which she received the promise of 
seventy years of life, and all she 
might wish for.-. She stated that sho 
had often, at night, gone into tho 
cellar of the chateau Itnd drank the 
best* wine; ig the shape of a swine 
had walked pn the convent walls; 
on the bridge had milked the cows as 
they passed over; and several-times 
had mingled with the actors in. tho 
theatre in London. , 

A fyfestion unavoidably presents 
itself—How came witchcraft to be in 
sp^at a degree .the province of 
women ? There existed sorcerers, no 
doubt, but they were comparatively 
few. Persons of either sex and, of ail 
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ages indiserirnhwltely interested them¬ 
selves in the black $rt ;'biit the pro¬ 
fessors and regular practitioners were 
almost exclusively women, and prin¬ 
cipally old, womep. The following 
seem to have been some of tho causes * 
Women wer§ confined to household 
toils; their minds had not adequate 
occupation : many young unmarried 
women, without duties, would lack 
objects of sufficient interest for, their 
yearnings; many of the old ones, 
despised, ill treated probably, soured 
with the world, rendered spiteful and 
vindictive, took even more readily to 
a resource widen roused and gave em¬ 
ployment to their imaginations, and 
promised to gratify their wishes. It 
is evident, too, that the supposed 
sex of the Devil helped him here. 
The old women had an idea of 
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promote In semq way their nightly ex¬ 
peditions. And this they composed 
not only , of material calculated to 
prick pn the imagination, put of sub¬ 
stantial narcotics, 4po—the medical 
effects of .which they no doubt were 
acquainted with. They contemplated 
evidently producing a sort of stupor. . 

The professors of witchcraft had 
thus made the singular step of arti¬ 
ficially producing a sort of trance, with 
the object of availing themselves of 
one of its attendant phenomena. 
Th(f Thamans in Siberia do the like to 
this day to obtain the gift of'prophecy. 
And it is more than probable that the 
Egyptian and Delphic priests habit¬ 
ually availed themselves of some 
analogous procedure. Modern mes¬ 
merism. is in part an effort in the same 
direction. 


making much of . him, and of coax¬ 
ing, and getting round the black 
gentleman. But beside all this, 
there lies in the physical ..tempera- 
ment of the other sex a peculiar sus¬ 
ceptibility of derangement of the 
nervous system, a predisposition to 
all the varieties of trance, with its 
prolific sources of mental illusion—all 
tending, it is to be observed, to ad¬ 
vance the belief and enlarge the pre¬ 
tensions of witchcraft'. 

. The form of trance which specially 
dominated in witchcraft was trance- 
sleep With visions. The graduates 
and candidates in the faculty sought 
to fall into trances, in the dreams of 
which they realised their wakirig 
aspirations. They entertained no 
doubt* however, that their visits to 
the Devil and their nocturnal exploits 
were genuine j and they seem to have 
wilfully shut their eyes to the pos¬ 
sibility of their having never left their 
beds. For, with a skill that should 
have betrayed to them the truth, they 
Were used to prepare a witch-broth to 


Without at all comprehending the 
real character of the power called into 
play, mankind seems to have found, 
out by a “ mera palpatio,'’ by instinc¬ 
tive experiment and lucky groping*- 
in the dark, that in the stupor qf 
trance the mind occasionally stumbles 
upon odds and ends of strange know¬ 
ledge gnd prescience. The phe¬ 
nomenon was never for an instant 
suspected of lying in the order, of 
nature. It was construed, to suit tho 
occasion and the’ timeh, either into 
divine inspiration or diabolic whisper¬ 
ings. But it was always ^supernatural. 
So the ignorant old lemon-seller in 
Zschokke’s Selbstschau thought his 
“hidden wisdom” a tnystical- 
wonder'; while tho enlightened and 
accomplished narrator of their, united- 
stories, stauds alone, in striking ad¬ 
vance ever of his own day, when fyo- 
unassumingly and diffidently puts for¬ 
ward his seer-gift as a simple corttn- 
hutipn to psychical knowledge'. • And 
thus, my proposed taskaccomplishett, 
my aeaf Archy, finally yours; &c. „ 
Mac DaVits. 
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• THE HYMN OF KINO OEAF TOE SAINT. 

ALTERED FROM THB ICELANDIC. - 
> 

Sweni>, king of all, 

In Olaf’s hall 
Now sits in state on high; 

Whilst up in heaven 
Amidst the shriven 
Sits Olaf s majesty. 

For not in cell 
Does our hero dwell, 

But in realms of light for ever: 

As a ransom’d saint 
To heal our plaint, 

Be glory to thee, gold-giver! 

Of raptures there 
He has won his share, 

All cleansed from taint of sin; 

For on earth prepared, 

No toil he spared. 

That holy place to win. 

That he hath won. 

Near God’s dear Son 
Fast by the holy river — 

Oh, such as thine 
M.Ty the end be mine ; 

Be glory to thee, gold-giver! 

Ilis sacred form 
Unscathed by worm, 

, And clear as the hour he died, 

Lies at this day 
Where good men pray 
At morn and at eventide. 

Iiis nails and his ltaii* 

Are fresh aud fail', 

With bis yellow locks still growing ; 

His cheek as red, 

And his flesh not dead; 

Though the blood hath ceased from flowing. 

If you watch by night, 

In the dim twilight 
You may hear a requiem singing; 

And the people hear 
Above his bier 
A small bell clearly ringing. 

And if ye wait” . 

• Until midnight late, 

You may hear the great bell toll: 

But none can tell - '* ■< 

Who toHs that bell 
If it sounds for Olaf’s soul. • 
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The Hymn of King Olaf the Saint. 

With tapers dear, 

Which Christ holds dear, 

O’er the corpse so still reclining, 

By day and night 
Is the altar light 

And the. cross of the Saviour shining. 

For our King did so, 

And all men know 

* That washed from sin and shriven, . 

All free from taint, 

A ransom’d saint, 

He dwells with the saints in heaven. 

And thousands come, 

The deaf and the dumb, 

» To the tomb of oiu* monarch here— 

The sick and the blind 
Of every kind 

They throng to the holy bier. 

With heads all bare 
They breathe their prayer 
As they kneel on the flinty ground : 

God hears their sighs, 

And the sick men rise 

All whole, and healed, and sound. 

• 

Then to Olaf pray, 

To spare thy day 

From wrath, and wrong, and harm ; 

To save thy* land 
From the spoiler’s hand, 

And the fell invader’s arm. 

God’s man is he, 

To deal to thee 

What is ask’d in. a lowly spirit— 

Let thy prayer not cease, 

And wealth, and peace, 

And a blessing thou shalt inherit. 

For prayers are good, 

If before the rood 
Thy beads thou tellest praying ; 

If thou tellest on, 

Forgetting none 
Of the saints who’with God are staying. W. E. A. 


FOUR SONNETS BV ELIZABETH BARftETT BROWNING. 
TWO SKETCHES. 


I. 

The shadow of her face upon the wffll 
May take your memory to the perfect Greek; 

But when you front"her, ^ou would call the cheek 
Too fttli, sir, for your models, if withal 
That bloom it wears could leave you critical, 

And that smile reaching toward the rosy streak 
For one who smiles so, has no need to speak, 

To lead your thoughts along* as steed to stall l 
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A smile that turns the sunn/ side o’ the heart 
On all the world, as if herself did win' 

By what she lavished on an ©pen mart:— 

Let no man call the liberal sweetness, sin,— 

While friends may whisper, as they stand apart, < 

“ Mcthinks there’s still some warmer place witliiu.’’ 


n. 

Her.azure eyes, dark lashes hold in fee: 

Her fair superfluous ringlets, without check, 

Drop after one another down her neck; 

As many to each cheek as you might see 
Green leaves to a wiki rose! This sign, outwardly, 
And a like woman-covering seems to deck 
Her inner nature! For she will pot fleck 
World’s sunshine with a finger. Sympathy 
Must call her in Love’s name! and then, I know, 

She rises up, and brightens, as she should. 

And lights her smile for .comfort, and is slow 
In nothing of high-hearted fortitude. 

To smell this flower, come near it; such can grow 
In that sole garden where Christ’s brow dropped blood. 

MOUNTAINEER AND i'OET. 

The simple goatherd who treads places high, 

Beholding there Ills shadow .(it is-wist) 

Dilated to a giant’s on the mist, 

Esteems not his own stature larger by 
The apparent image; but more patiently 
Strikes his staff.down beneath his clenching fist— 
While the snow-mountains lift their amethyst 
And sapphire crowns of splendour, far and nigh, 

Into the air around him.. Lcam from lienee 
Meek morals, all ye poets that pursue 
Your way stiff onward up to eminence 1 
Ye arc not great, because creation drew 
Lar|je revelations round your earliest sense, 

Nor bright, because Go'd’s glory shines for you. 

T1IK I'OET. 

The poet hath the child’s sight in his breast, 

And sees all new. What oftencst he has viewed, 

He views with the first glory. Fair* and good 
Pall never on him, at the fairest, best, 

But stand before him, holy, and undressed - 
In week-day Mac conventions; such as would 
Drag other men down from the altitude 
Of primal types, too early dispossessed. 

Why, God would tire of all his heavens as soon 
As thou, O childlike, godlike poet! did’st 
Of daily and nightly sights of sun and moon 1 
And therefore hath He set thee in the midst i 
Where men may hear thy wonder’s ceaseless tune, 

And praise His world for ever as thou bidst. 
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CON3TANXrSOPL^ANC TtlE DECLINING STATE OP THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
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(BKINtJ A FEW PAGES PROM MV EASTERS DIARY). 


-ATlialf-past seven'in the evening, 

we left. Smyrna by tlie Scamahdre, 
a french government steamer, and 
were soon gliding oyer a sea smooth 
as glass. The soft: tints of the twi¬ 
light spread gradually around ns, and 
to a beautiful day there succeeded 
one of those marvellous nights, during 
which one cannot briqg one’s-self to 
the determination of retiring to rost. 

The dawn of day surprised me on 
. deck. In the morning wc neared the 
land, which presented to our view a 
desert plain, covered with dwarf oak. 
This was the site of ancient Troy; 
we were coasting near those famous 
fields, ubi Troja fuit; that stream 
which was throwing Itself before onr 
eyes into the sea, was formerly called 
the “Simoisthose two hillocksfiduch 
wc saw upon the coast, were the tomb's 
of Hector and Patroclus; that huge 
blue mountain whieh in the distance 
raised towards the sky its three peaks 
covered with snow, was Ma; and 
behind us, from the miosr of tlie 
sparkling waves, rose the island of 
Tenedos. All conversation between 
the passengers from many nations 
had long since ceased, and" I contem¬ 
plated in silence that grim desert, 
which, at Eton, I had dreamed of 
as full of movement and sound, and 
that - calm sea which I had so often 
figured to myself as covered with the 
ships of Agamemnon, of Ulysses, and 
of Achilles the 

“Im^iger, iracundus, inexorabilis, ttcer.” 

At mid-day wo entered the Darda-; 
nellcs, and several hours afterwards, 
we cast anchor between Sestos and 
Abydos, before a small white town, 
containing no remarkable objects* 
Sestos arm Abydos, which it must lie 
ownod would not. be by any means 
celebrated, were it not for.,the enter¬ 
prises which cost -Leander his life and 
Lord Byron an ague, are two hamlets, 
which, like the groater portion of 
Turkish villages, offer in no shape 
whatever what it is the fashion to 
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term the Oriental type. They arc 
composed of an assemblage of rose- 
coloured houses, whose large red roofs, 
f seeu through the verdure aud flowers, 
’call to pile’s mind the description of a 
Chinese village. 

Upon its arrival, the Scamandrc 
was 4 immediately surrounded by a 
multitude of caicks filled with bearded 
Turks, toiled women, and' various 
coloured bales.. tJpon deck rose a 
deafeningBaboi of voices,—the sailors 
swore, tho women, screamed, and the 
porters fought, until at length quiet 
was restored, and one hundred and 
eighty-six new Mussulman passengers 
came on board the steamer. Amid tho 
caicks ranged along thesides of thevfes-, 
sel, was one much more richly freighted 
than the rest; the traveller to whom 
it belonged was a young Arab, who, 
standing on a pile of bales, domineered 
over his boatmen by several feet. 
His white garments set oft* to advan¬ 
tage his dark complexion; and* a 
cloak of black wool, profusely eni-t 
broidered with gold lacd, drew upon 
him the eyes Of all. I had seldojjp, if 
ever, beheld a head more bcautifulor 
tnore expressive 'than that of tlie 
young man. His large bld&Jfe eyes 
were full of intelligence, ancTin liis 
bearing was a natural nobility and. 
pride. As long as the confusion, de¬ 
scribed above, continued, lie directed 
his boatmen to keep at a distance, 
but when all were embarked, and the 
Scamandre was ready to start, ho 
hailed the vessel, ma having lftounted 
‘ tho side-laxlders, gave his hand to 
six veiled women in succession, whose 
long white dominos prevented the 
spectators from even guessing at their 
age or beauty. The young man, once ’ 
on board, conducted his odalisques to 
a fore-cabin, placed a hideous negro 
at the door as sentinel, and returned 
•immediately to the deck, where,an¬ 
other negro presented him with-it 
muguilch (Turkish water-pipe). 

Is othing can less resemble our regu- 

2 z 
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lar fortifications than the fort of Gal¬ 
lipoli, (before which we soon after 
passed,) and the other castles of the 
Dardanelles, which ought* to render 
Constantinople the most impregnable 
place in the world (from the.sea.) The 
forts are large buildings of a dazzling 
white colour, perforated with port¬ 
holes, similar to those belonging to a 
ship of war, and mounted with.hid 
guns, the greater portion of which are 
^without carriages, and served, ordi¬ 
narily, by a single artillery-man, as¬ 
sisted in time of war by three or four 
easants. In the present century, 
owever, these batteries have shown 
their prowess, and against our own 
countrymen too. puring the month 
of February 1807, the British govern¬ 
ment, justly irritated at the increasing 
■ influence that the French ambassador, 
Count Sebastiani, was obtaining at 
the Ottoman court, despatched Ad¬ 
miral Sir John Duckworth, in com¬ 
mand of a squadron, with orders to 
bombard, if necessary, the Seraglio 
Itself. Unfortunately, Sir John Duck¬ 
worth's plan of acting was exactly 
contrary to what would have been 
our. gallant Nelson’s in the same posi¬ 
tion, After having passed without 
^difficulty beforet. the then disarmed 
GftfitlSs of the Dardanelles, after having 
•burned the Ottoman fleet off Gallipoli, 
while |he crews were peaceably cele¬ 
brating on shore the feast Of Courban- 
sJBewam, Sir John presented himself 
off^ponstautinople, and threatened to 
bombard that city, should the Sultan 
refuseftt) accept the, conditions ho 
offered, at the same time he allowed 
his Imperial Highnftss two days to 
consider the terms; Nelson.would 
have allowed .as many hours only. 
The folly of Admiral Duckworth’s 
conduct was fully shown in the sequel, 
Jbr, at the conclusion of the forty-eight 
hours, the approaches to Stamboul and 
Galata were bristling—thanks to the 
. delay accorded, and to the exertions of 
the French ambassador—with twelve 
hundred pieces of cannon; tfhile, at 
the same rime, orders having been 
sent to the catties Of the Dardanelles 
to mount their batteries, the British 
squadron was hemmed in on all sides, 
.a* if by epchantment. The besieged 
now b&rane the aggressors, and there 
8o|m T remained to Admiral Duckworth 
"SHtyttfnMr resource than to weigh an¬ 


chor and get away as fast as possible, 
which he accordingly did. The bat¬ 
teries of the Dardanelles were now, 
however, prepared for him. A most 
destructive fire was opened upon the 
ill-fated fleet: two corvettes were 
sunk off Gallipoli; the Admiral’s flag¬ 
ship, the Itoyal George, lost her 
mainmast; a huge marble ball, weigh¬ 
ing eight hundred pounds, swept away 
a quantity of hands fromthe lower deck 
of the Standard, while many officers 
and seamen were severely wounded. 
It must be here observed, that the 
batteries of the Dardanelles owed 
much of the murderous effect of their 
cannonading to the skill of eight 
French engineer officors, whom Count 
Sebastiani, profiting by the delay 
accorded by Admiral Duckworth to 
the Sultan, had despatched to jthc 
castles. 

T^esc historical reminiscences - did 
not prevent my thoughts occasionally 
reverting to the six< % odalisques,. Who 
formed the suite of the young Arab 
on board. Evef since their arrival, I 
liad been reflecting (hat in all proba¬ 
bility' never would so excellent an 
opportunity offer itself of penetrating 
the secrets of a Mussulman harem, 
ami of assuring myself of the vaunted 
beauty of the mysterious women of 
Asia. 4# soon as we were again In 
motion, rbegan to watch the black 
Argus to whoso guard the fair honris 
were intrusted. For more than an 
hour I lurked without success about 
the fore-hatchway, for, faithful to liis 
trust, the slave was lying at the 
threshold of the door that closed upon 
his young mistresses; and I was on 
the point of losing all patience, when 
1 beheld him suddenly rise and mount 
rapidly on deck. Ho had no sooner 
disappeared than I glided into his 
place, and, haying applied «iy aye to 
a large oliink in the door, cast a most 
indiscreet glance into the cabin. In 
front of mo two .women were seated 
upon their heels, one of them had 
thrown aside her veil; and I was. 
gazing in admiration upon a pale 
but beautiful fe.ee, sot off by two im¬ 
mense black and brilliant oyes, when 
suddenly I heard behind me the sound 
of hurried steps. - It was the negro 
returning to his post, who, on per¬ 
ceiving me, began to cry out most 
lustily. Having no desire to commence 
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a contest with Mm, 1 proceeded to 
raonat the hatchway and gain thedeck. 

The exasperated slave, however, 
followed me, and hurryhig to his 
master, proceeded to inform him of 
my escapade, pointing at the same 
time to me. Two old Turks leaped 
immediately to their feet with fury 
depicted on their features; and one of 
them placed his hand upon the hilt of 
his, cangiar, and pronounced in a voice 
half-choked with passion the word 
“ Ghiaour,” (infidel): in answer to , 
which, 1 politely told him, (as I was a 
good Turkish scholar,) to mind his 
owh business, and that I was rather 
inclined to consider him the greater 
infidel of the two/ He looked both sur¬ 
prised and vested at tills, but did not 
attempt to retort. As to the young 
Arab, he proved himself to be a man 
of sense; for, contenting himself with 
smiling at his infuriated attendant, he 
descended to the cabin o£ his oda¬ 
lisques, from whauce he did not emerge 
during the remainder of our voyage. 

I did .not again see • him, and never 
knew .who was tho Mussulman, so 
handsome and at the same time so 
little fanatical. 

The strait through which we had 
navigated all day, gradually widened 
as we advanced; the shores as they 
receded were covered withepal tints; 
the vessel began to roll, and We entered 
the Sea of Marmora. At sunset tho 
Mussulmans with whom the deck was 
crowded collected in groups, and de¬ 
voutly said their evening prayer. 
Thoir countenances were wrapped in 
deep devotion, and they appeared to 
take no notice of the satirical smiles, 
which the strangeness of their attitudes 
called forth from several unreflecting 
travellers, who, by wanting in respect 
for the usages of the countries through 
which they were passing, lowered 
themselves immensely in the estima¬ 
tion of the inhabitants. The irritation 
excited by the ill-timed railleries of 
such foolish persons, is no doubt ono 
of the chief causes of the hatred in 
which Christians are held in Turkey. 
Surely nothing could be less calcula¬ 
ted to excite mockery, than the sight 
of the Mussulman travellers at their 
evening devotions; besides, be it had 
in mind, that upon this Christian „ 
vessel, scarcely a Christian perhaps 
was thinking of his God, while not a 


single Mahometan was to bo seen uni i 
engaged in prayer, as the sun sunk 
below the horizon. 

The following morning I was early 
upon deck. The sun had not yet risen, 
and the air was fresh and invigorating j . 
while upon the white, heavy, oily sea, 
was a slight fog, which the breeze was 
dispersing in flakes. Around us a 
quantity of porpoises were either 
splashing in the midst of the waves oar 
floating like buoys upon the surface.. 
The most profound Bjleucqfrrei gne d 
upon the deck of the steamer. Wet 
with the night-dews, the half-slnmber- 
ing seamen of the -watch were seated > 
ina circle near the funnel; while num¬ 
berless Turks, relied Up in their yellow 
coverlets striped with red, were sleep¬ 
ing forward beneath the netting: the 
steersman at the wheef and the man 
on the look-out wcre alone really wide 
awake. Suddenly, I porceiVeddawn- 
ing in the east a greenish light, which 
became yellow as it ascended in the 
heavens; the low and flat shore ap¬ 
peared like a black line upon this 
luminous back-ground, and by degrees' 
the sea resumed its azure tint. .Ant 
hour afteiwards we were within can¬ 
non-shot of tho Seragliobut, alas! a 
thick fog covered the city. Constant 
tinople was- invisible—and T was 
deploring the mischance, which was 
depriving me of a long-anticipated 
pleasure, when suddenly the sun 
shone forth brightly, and the fog 
acquired as if by enchantment a won¬ 
derful transparency. The curtain, 
was, as it were, tom to bits, and 
from all quarters at once there ap¬ 
peared to my dazzled eyes forests of 
minarets with gilded peaks, thou¬ 
sands of cupolas blazing in the light, 
hills covered with many-coloured 
houses, surrounded- • by verdure i 
an immense succession of palaces 
with grotesque windows, blue-roofed 
mosques, groves of cypress-trees and 
sycamores, gardens full of flowers, a' 
port filled as far as the eye could : 
discerft with ships, masts, and flags'.; 
in a word, the whole of that enchanted . 
„ city, which resembles ljjss an immense 
capital than an endless succession Of 
lovely kiosks, built in a boundless 
park, having lakes for docks, moun¬ 
tains for back-ground, forests for | 
thickets,, fleets for boats,-r-in fine, -an 
incomparable spot, and at the seme 





'rifiie m grand-and elegant, that it 
tt>-> have been designed by 
ie», and executed by giants. 

al writers have compared the 
Of Constantinople to that of 
JNaples. : T caimot, however, agree with 
thetn. Any one can figure the latter 
bri$itril, whilst, on the contrary, the 
City Of the Sultan surpasses all that 
Imagination can picture. Our en> 
chaUtmbnt, however, was of short 
the vapours again became 
t*g view was gradually 
with 1 a rosy -haze, then be¬ 
dim, and Constantinople dis¬ 
appeared from before us like a dream. 
The Scatfiandre, which had stopped 
jfifr' & few minutes, was again put in 
thptiofij and having rounded the 
®sraglio, east anchor in the midst of 
the striut which separates Stambool 
(the Turkish quarter) from Galata, 
(the European .faubourg.) In a mo¬ 
ment the, deck bf our vessel was one 
scene of confusion: the sailors were 
running to and fro, while the passen¬ 
gers were rushing one against an¬ 
other, vociferating after their baggage. 
Around the vessel there kept gliding two 
or three hundred black caicks, rowed 
by half-naked boatmen; and notwith¬ 
standing the orders to the contrary, 
a quantity of Maltese sailors, Turk¬ 
ish porters, and Levantine ciceroni 
eafhe on 'board,* and literally took us 
by storm, bawling out their offers of 
Service, ih almost every known lan- 
fprnge. - Clouds of blue pigeons, and 
whitewinged albatros, flew about over 
iar heads, uttering plaintive cries 
add to these the stentorian voice of 
>ttr French commander, the curiosity 
ind impatience of the travellers de- 
nonstfated by tlieir noisy exclama- 
ihwisi and one will have an idea of 
he spectacle offered by the deck of a 
steamer on its arrival at a Turkish 
)briv v * 

'During the hauling of the vessel to 
he quay, I scarcely knew upon what 
Ip fix my eyes, -attracted as they 
thniikaneonsly were, by a th&usand 
Rflfeirent Objects. Here was the Golden 
lortfvdth numberless ships, the 
1 ^ Mf Galata, and the seven 

etdacient Byzantium. coveted 
there*the blue waves 


miration, I attempted, as, our caick 
approached the landing-place, lo be 


the first toleap upon tlj|quay, when, 
just ap I wfes in the act of springing, 
my foot slipped, and I fellheadlorig 
into a miry stream. Such was my 
entrance .into Constantinople. 

As soon as I gained footing, splashed 
with mud from head to mot, I re¬ 
mained a moment motionless, and 
almost petrified, with astonishment. 
All ..was changed around me: the en¬ 
chanted panorama had disappeared, 
and I found myself in a small filthy 
crossway, at the entrance r of a laby¬ 
rinth of narrow, damp, dark, muddy 
streets. The houses which surrounded 
me, built as they were of disjointed' 
■planks, had a miserable aspect;,'time 
and rain had diluted then* primitive 
red colour into numberless nameless 
tints. One of those minarets which 
from afar appeared so slender and so 
beautiful, now that it was close to me 
proved to bo merely., a small column 
devoid of symmetry, while its cover¬ 
ing of cracked plaster seemed on the 
point of falling to pieces. The Turk¬ 
ish promenadors whom frpm a dis¬ 
tance I had taken for richly attired 
merchants, proved to be a sot of 
miserable tatterdemalions with ragged 
turbans. Behind the porters who 
crowded i,to. the lauding-place, were 
butchers embowclling sheep in the 
open street; while the pavement was 
covered with bloody.mire and smoking 
entrails, around which several score 
of hideous dogs, of a fallow colour, 
were growling and fightiug, A fetid 
stencli arose from the damp gutters, 
where neither ah* nor light have ever 
penetrated, where corruptions of all 
sorts amass, and where one hs continu¬ 
ally in danger of stepping upon a dead 
dog or rat. Such is without exaggera¬ 
tion the aspect of the . greater part of 
the streets of Constantinople, arid: in 
particular those, of Galata. This 
contrast between the misery of what 
surrounds you, and, the uicpmpiphple 
beauty .of the same spot when seen 
from a distance, has never yet been 
sufficiently remarked upon by travel- . 
Jers ,who seek to describe Coiisfanti- 

S 'e. . perhaps they have tieen rili¬ 
ng to cool theri»th^uem Of thhir 


PrOpontis, and tfae glittering * readers, in drying with these hidoots, 
fattfcs of Scutari..> Giddy with ea- but true detaw, their gold arid suver- 
arid intoxicatod witbad- plated descriptions* 



Perfectly disenchanted by tills sud- 
den chang ? of'scene, I'followed the 
boarei* dr- m#ba stmm u^a street, 
which Was steep, badly fSRred, and 
gp narrow that three men' could 
scarcely have walked along it abreast. 
On the right and leftfhand were dis¬ 
gusting little shops, or rather booths, 
filled with green thtit find vegetables, 
having proceeded onwards, we 
rounded the tower of Galata, which, 
from a near view resembles a hand¬ 
some dove-cote, and shortly after-. 
wards arrived at Pera, and proceeded 
to take *np our quarters at a kind of 
hotel, kept by one Giusepirie Vitali, 
where I immediately went to bed and 
was soon afterwards fast asleep. 

At t^li o’clock, a.m., I was awakened 
by my fellow-travellers, and accom¬ 
panied them to the caravanserai of 
the Turning Dervishes. A somewhat 
lengthened residence in the northern 
provinces of Persia, where* a Turkish 
idiom is spoken,*liad given me a toler¬ 
able, fluency in that language, and I 
was thus enabled to act as interpreter 
to my Mends. The cicerone .of the 
hotel conducted- us to a circular build¬ 
ing situated in the midst of a small 
garden, whither was hurrying a crowd, 
composed of Greeks, Armenians, and , 
Turks. Having arrived at the vestibdle, 
we took off our hoots and confided 
'them to the care of a man who kept a 
sort of depot for slippers, of which lie 
hired out to each of us a pair. We 
then entered a large circular ball, 
lighted from above, in the centre of 
which was an oaken floor, waxed and 
polished with the greatest care, and 
protected by a balustrade. Around this 
arena wore seated a number of spec¬ 
tators of all ages." country, and cos¬ 
tumes, and exhaling a strong odour 
of garlic. . The ceremony was com- 
. menced: for to the music of a bar¬ 
barous orchestra, composed of smhll 
timbals and squoaking fifes,, accom¬ 
panying some nasal voices!, about 
twenty tall, bearded young men, dad 
in ldhg white robes, were waltzing 
gravely round an old man in a blue 
pdi^. These men carried on their 
heads a thick beaver cap, similar 
in fofhi tout flower-pot turned upside 
down, ; ''Their white robes, made of a 
^eavy kihai qf woollen Staff, were so 
constantly bulged out with the air 
that they seemed made of wood. 


With their arms extended in the form i! 
ofa-croS8,theleft hand being spmfir 
what more, elevated than,the rigil* 
and their looks fixeduppnthe ceiling 
with a stupid stare, these Dervishes 
continued to turn rapidly round upon 
their naked feet with such regularity 
and impassibility that they seemed 
like automatons put into motion {by 
machinery. - ! 

Suddenly the music ceased, upon 
which the Dervishes threw themselves" 
simultaneously upon their hpeea, in- 
cliningutheir heads at the same time 
to the ground. For several minutes 
they remained motionless in this po¬ 
sition, while some attendants threw 
a large black cloak over each, upon 
which they again stood up and ranged - 
themselves in a line. Upon this the 
.old man in the blue pelisse, who had 
hi therto sat motionless upon his heels, •• 
began a plaintive nasal i chant, ,to 
which his subordinates responded In 
a roaring chorus; this finished,, the 
crowd began, to' disperse, and we re¬ 
turned to our hotel. 

Besides the Turning Dervishes, there ‘ 
are also at Constantinople the Howl¬ 
ing Dervishes, who, instead of waiter 
ing until they fall from giddiness, con¬ 
tinue to utter the most frightful 
shrieks, until they fall upon the. 
ground exhausted and foaming at the 
mouth. , Historians have accorded 
different origins to these singular and 
absurd exercises; for my part, 7 am 
inclined to consider them as remnants 
of the furious dances taught by the 
ancient people of Asia to the Cory- 
bantes. *-1 ■ 

The day after my arrival I pm- , 
barked for Starabonl, .the Turkish 
quarter,* in oue of those Jong caiokfl ; 
which are as it were, the hackney 
coaches of Constantinople. - The least,: 
oscillation is sufficient; to; upset'- 
these light harks, which are impelled 
with inconceivable rapidity, by>two V 
or three fine light-looking Arnaouts, 
dressed in silken shirts. Xn %o ! 
ramules, having traversed the Gulden 
Horn, passing through an immense 
crowd of boats of every' form,fiud 
ships of every nation, we ffisembkffapd 
upon a landing-place even 
dangerous than the caick, <m • 

of its-gUj^rinessvOJaA ,^0 ^taheps« 
thereby of failing lmadlon^jatof ..re¬ 
ceptacle of filth and msd. 
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<o£ Stanabotd are still more nar¬ 
row, MtSy, and fetid than those of 
Gatata sad Pera. Wooden hovels, 

; badly constructed, and worse' painted; 

'; a species of cages pierced with an in¬ 
finite number’of frellised windows, 
with one story projecting over the 
ground floor, flank on the- right and 
, ontfteleft hand these passages, through 
which hurry a motley crowd with 
noteless tread. The pavement, made 
of little stones placed in the dust, 
slip flonumnder one’s feet and expose 
One-to continual fells* Upon the 
# hoards of the first shops one passes 
are piled heaps of large fish, whose 
scales glitter in the sun, in spite of 
the dust; Fawn-coloured dogs, in 
' much greater numbers than at Galata, 
ran between your legs—and wo to 
whosoever should disedgage himself., 
too energetically from these hideous 
brutes, which are protected by Mussul¬ 
man bigotry! . The habits of these 
animals, whose number amounts to 
above a hundred .thousand, are ex¬ 
ceedingly singular. They belong to no 
one,’ ana have no habitation; they 
are born, they live and they die, in 
the open street; at every turn one 
may see a litter of puppies sjickled by 
their mother. Upon what these 
quadrupeds feed it would be difficult 
tp state. The Turkish government 
abandons to them the clearing of the 
..streets, and the offal and every sort 
Of-filth, together with the dead bodies 
of their fellows, compose their appa¬ 
rently ordinary nourishment. At 
ttight they wander about in the bury¬ 
ing grounds, howling in the mo$tfright- 
fjl t . manner. Whatever may be their 
means of existence, they multiply their 
spehtes with the most surprising 
rapidity. ’ Some y tsars ago,-the canine 
vice had increased to such a degree 
at- Constantinople that it became 
dangerous, when, to the pious horror 
of the QM Mussulmans, the Sultan 
Mabmood, among other reforms, 
caused twenty thousand of these 
’ animals'to be, not poisoned, he would 
hasm dnreddto so greatly offend 
agttbist ithe prejudices Of the inhabi- 
but transported to. the 'fetes of 
& few days they had 
\ tml ovmy <thtetg in the place of 
Ifyv <> which, tormented -by. 
hanger, they made such a hideous row, •» 
and 'uttered sueh plaintive howls, that 


pity was totem upon 'them, andthey 
were brought back in rihunph to Qou- 
stantiuopfek Fortunaiel^hydrophobia 
is unknown ia the Levant. • < ■ . 

The bazars of Constantinople have 
been so often described that it would 
be useless to describe them at any 
length. I will merely observe, there¬ 
fore, that though infinitely more con¬ 
siderable, they do not respond, any 
mere than those of Smyrna, to the 
ideas of luxury and grandeur, which 
untravelled Europeans are apt to con¬ 
ceive of them. The Turkish bazars 
have a miserable aspect ;< they am 
nothing more than an immense laby¬ 
rinth of large vaulted galleries,, 
clumsily built, ami at all times damp in 
the extreme. Magnificent carpets,, 
stuffs embroidered in gold and silver, 
and other objects, the richness of 
which contrasts most singularly with 
the nakedness of the walls, are hung 
out for display on cords stretched 
transversely. The)chunter is*a flat 
board of wood, very slightly elevated 
above the ground, and which servea 
as a divan tq the seller and a seat to 
the buyer. From this place, which ia 
usually covered-with a mat, the Mus¬ 
sulman gazes in silence upon the pass¬ 
ing foreigner, whom he rarely deigns 
to address by the name of Effeudi; 
while, on the contrary, the active and 
loquacious Armenian even leaves his 
shop to run after him with some 
tempting object in his hand,-at the 
same time indiscriminately giving 
him the title of “ Signore Oapitan. 
In the bazars are .an astonishing 
number of articles which ajre often 
very cheap, such as tissues of silk,, 
dressing gowns,, gold embroidery, 
and Persian carpets, perfumery, pre¬ 
cious stones, pieces of .amber, furs, 
sweetmeats, pipes, morocco, leather 
velvet slippers, silkeu scarfs and Cache-, 
mire shawls cover, a space extend¬ 
ing over several leui ues. In , the 
“ Be* e$teinf J a large budding separated 
from the other bazars^ one jaagta, 
with in quantities those old Anns, W 
sought after by antiquaries, carbines* 
ornamented w*th coral, mflfWfioeilfc 
yataghans worn by the Janfesarlea: 
before their destruction, and tfte- 
famous blades of Ehbrast^^ . , - < 

’ The commerce of C onstantine^; 
closely a»fed with that of Smjaptfc.; 
and many branches of trade, sych ast 
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silk andopiam, being repaired to pay 
duties at the customhouse of the 
capita}, the ^merchants bpy- them 
at Constantinople merely in order to 
pass them over to Smyrna, where 
they find a more advantageous market 
for them. In consequence, these goods 
are twice borne upon the registers of 
the Turkish customhouses, which, bo 
it observed} are exceedingly badly 
kept.* Wool forms the principal 
branch of trade at the Porte, which is 
abundantly furnished with that article 
from her nearest provinces, Ronmelia, 
Thessaly, and Bulgaria, which, con¬ 
taining about five million inhabitants, 
feed about eight million sheep, the 
value of which may be estimated at 
about two hundred million piastres, 
(the Turkish piastre is worth about 
2|d.) It would have been impos¬ 
sible for such an important object to 
have failed exciting the cupidity of 
a* government’ constituted like that of 
the Ottoman empire ; in consequence, 
in 1829, they attempted to make a 
monopoly of the wool-trade. For¬ 
tunately, die clamorous despaired the 
ownersof the docks, and some good ad¬ 
vice, caused the Divan to recall the 
measure, which would in all proba¬ 
bility not only have given a fatal blow 
to the wool-trade, bitt have entirely 
put an end to the feeding of flocks 
throughout Turkey. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of monopolising this branch of 
•commerce^ the government saddled 
it- With such an exorbitant duty, that 
the provinces definitively gained little 
by the change. The price of wool was 
more than quadrupled, and in 18118 
there was sold for above 170 piastres 
the hundredweight what in 1816 
cost^but forty piastres. The aboli¬ 
tion Of the monopolies and the modi¬ 
fication of the duties have given, 
since the last six or seven years, some 
facilities to this trade, without, how¬ 
ever, entirely restoring it to its former 
st#te of prosperity. Partly destroyed 
by severe Wow it had received, afid 
. shackled by the avarice of the Pashas, 
it'riangatebes, as indeed does every 
other farm ch of trade and industry in 
the»mmp&re. * 

Of Turkey, Which men have ren- 
dered.&countjifof misery and of famine, 
seems to have' intended 
to kaU^raac&a land of promise. For 

ja#ri#l£«re,'IIe lias created immense 

» • . 


plains, unequalled in fertility through¬ 
out' the globe, and in the t&wfels of! 
the mountains Be has hidden incal-t 
cnlable treasures ; and in return for 1 
all these gifts, these glorious gifts, 
what have tbeinhabitantsdone ? they 
have left the land uncultivated, and 
the mrotmtains Unsearched. Mines, 
of ail sorts abound. Copper, (which is 
sold in secret only, and*is a contra-' 
band article,) were its mines worked 5 
on a grand scale, would alone furnish 
• a new element of commerce *to Con¬ 
stantinople, and might help to draw it 
from ifs present state of torpor. But' 
will the Turks ever dream of such a 
thing? Never ! For like the dog in 
the fable, the Ottomans will neither' 
profit themselves nor- let others profit' 
by what is in the territory. Too: 
indolent to work out the natural- 
riehes of then- soil, they are too jealous 1 
to-permit others to do it for them/ 
Besides, Europcaus, by^ an ancient 
law which we have recently seen 
confirmed, having no -right to possess 
land in Turkey, cannot undertake any 
agricultural or commercial speculation 
of any importance. In addition to 
this, the Turkish government itself’ 
is ignorant of most of the nature! 
riches of its territory ; for the inhabi¬ 
tants, well knowing the character of 
the men who have the management of 
affairs, take every possible precaution 
to conceal the existence of the 
mines, for fear they should be forced 
to work them without remuneration. 

The provinces of the Danube have 1 
now yielded to Thrace and to Macedoa- 
the furnishing of the capital with 
corn. This important trade has been 
ruined, like every thing -else, by the 
barbarous measures of a stupid note*, 
istry. In reserving to. itself the sttpp/ 
plying of the capital, the government 
does not allow the exportation of olofts? 
without special permission. : 

out- doubt, the liberty of Brin trade > 
would «have given a new • impulse to ? 
agriculture, and would have restored > 
prosperity to several provinces ; bed:" 
that would not have beeir for 'the 
tcrest of those personages Who hid.^ 
the power of-giving permits, and who/ 
consequently made a traffic i< of tii^ 
firmans. In 1828, a eftem 
occurred which ought tO^-'tov0' , ',5tH'* 
lightened the govenrn^ftf this 
point. The Russians had intercepted 
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all catamanicfitioh ‘With the capital, 
mid in conseQuencea Want Of bro- 
vMons occurred; for tbcill-fornish^d 
1 pilbiib'' magazinesafforded such 
ddih&ged wheat only, that it could 
with' great difficulty be baked into 
bad and unhealthy bread. To remedy 
this evil, an employ^ ventured to 
surest thaj any one who’coUld pro¬ 
cure Corti should be permitted to 
sUpplythe capital. The situation of 
affairs ‘ was ciitical, for the people 
werbbegiuningto murmur; and the 1 
suggestion was carried into f effect. 
No sooner was the permission ac- 
cordfed, than a multitude of farmers 
aUd'inerehants hastened to'pom* grain 
iiftb the market, and plenty soon re¬ 
appeared. This was an excellent 
lessen to the government, but how 
did it profit thereby? First of all 
it reinstated the monopoly, and four 
ye.trs afterwards, in 1882, happening 
tb require aumiliion measiwes for its 
magazines,*!! order to make more 
sure of speedily procuring that quan¬ 
tity, it forbade the exportation of 
corn, Inasmuch that to collect tiie re¬ 
quired million of measures, it de¬ 
stroyed, in all probability, a hundred 
millions, and ruined about ten thousand 
cultivators. This barbarous system 
’ parttyended in 1888, but it will be long 
before its witliering effects are effaced. 

"It is in the long corridors of the 
bazftrsihat the commercial business of 
the" country is carried on. Art im¬ 
mense multitude, more curious to 
v|CW than frrai the exposition of the 
different wares*, congregates thither 
, ditjly. Constantinople,* not withstand¬ 
ing its state of decline, is always the 
polpt Of ‘ intersection betwefen the 
eastern and western world. At this 
general rendezvous, whither Europe 
and Asfa send their representatives, 
due may study the human species in 
alinbgt evbry possible variety* of type. 
Eh^isb, Americans, Bu^iians, Greeks, 
IthBaas, Germans, Persians, Cifcas- ’ 
elans,Arabs, 1 Koorcls, Austrians, Hurt 


y^V. 1 ituu j, tv wavt nv ' muMim 

the 4 Tdre,' Who smokes' add dreams, 
cairn and immovable amidst the active 
*'“*'" *' f«ii present*ton; incoflceiv- 
silk pisses, white 
Vytk&k. robes,“surmounted 
irbans,yed fezs,* «nd best*' 
ver. hats. Numbers of women. 
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r covered with white dominos, advance 
- slowly and speotre4Uce throagbthe 
crowd? i^bich ^Visry nowaitd then 
* opens, its ranks to give passage to some 
mounted Pasha, followed by hiaatten- 
dants on foot. Here and there may 
be seen asses loaded with halos,' and 
at the further end of the galleries 
are caravans of camels; -One’s ears 
are deafened with the piercing cries 
of the sherbet-sellers, and the howling 
of thedogs; while quantities of pigeons 
coo over the heads of the m6tf@y 
crowd. Although, ott taking a gen¬ 
eral view of this spectacle, there io 
little to admire, still “one .may select 
from it an infinite nnmber of original 
scenes and pictures full of character. 
Here, for instance, an ambulating 
musician sings or rather chants to 
an attentive audience one of those 
interminable ballads of which the 
Turks never tire; there, arc half a dozen 
Greeks Quarrelling and .vociferating 
so energetically, that one would ex¬ 
pect nothing less#than that from 
words they Would come to bloodshed ; 
while* fttrther on, a circle of friends arfr 
regaling themselves over a basket of 
green encumbers. Talking of encum¬ 
bers, they almost entirely compose, in 
summer, the nonrishmentof the Turks. 
The Sultan Mahntood IT. was ex¬ 
cessively fond of this fruit, or rather 
vegetable, and cultivated it with his 
own hands in the Seraglio gardens. 
Having one day. perceived ,|hat some 
of his cucumbers were missing* lie 
sent for life head gardener, and in¬ 
formed him that, should such a cir¬ 
cumstance occur again, he would 
order his head to be cat off. ■ The 
next day three*more cucumbers had 
been stolon, Upon which the gardhber, 
to save his own head, accused the pages 
of his highness of having committed* 
the theft.- These' unhappy youths' 
were immediately sent for, and having 
all declared themselves, innocent,* the 
enraged Sultan, in order tq*,dlacojjer 
the culprit, commanded^ them 
after another to be diremlbowened. 
Nothing was found in thestpfoaeh^bv 
entrails of (lie firsteix victims^ bat tfeq 
autopsy of the seventh proved kif| tw ; 
have been the guilty hinci • ^ 1 ■ UpfM', 
In the miitettof tfeejjgowds 
Turkish capital, ' 

colons spectacle, wanl&Hng „ 
thtar do covered Vith white 
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The lot of allowed his brother Abdul Hasdz not, 
only his life, but full liberty. * 

The Hatti-sherifof G-ulhancli, pub-* 1 
lished on the 19th qf November 
1839, and which.has been viewed in 
so many and different lights, proved at 
least the good intentions ofttus soyer-* 
eign, called so young to support so, 
weighty a burden. 'At various times 
he has manifested a desire for instruc¬ 
tion, and- has taken lessons in 
geography and in Italian; he has also- 
travelled over a part of his empire. ♦ 
It is usual at Constantinople for the 
Sultan to proceed every Friday (the 
Mussnlman Sabbath) to pray in one 
of the mosques. The one chosen is 
named in the morning, and he. proceeds 
thither on horseback or in his caiek, 
according to the quarter in which it 
is«situated. This weekly ceremony is 
almost the solo occasion on which 
foreigners can seo his highness. During 
my stay at Constantinople,. 1 had 
several opportunities, of jpfeiug upon 
the descendant of the Prophet.. Ho 
is a young man, of slender lVame, of 
grave physiognomy, and a moat dis¬ 
tingue appearance. A crowd , of 
officers and eunuchs formed his suite, 
and all heads bowed low at his ap- 
proach. Abdul Mediid, who was the 
twentieth-bom child of his, father 
Mnhipood, was bora at Constanti¬ 
nople on the 19th of April 1823. 
His black and stiff beard cause, hint 
to appear older than he is in reality. 
Ilis eye is very, brilliant, and ms, 
features regular. His face is some¬ 
what marked with the smallpox; but 
this is not very apparent, as the 
young sultan, according to the custom, 
of the harem, has ah artificial coipj 
plexion for days of ceremony, jN^ri 
rally of a delicate, frame,, excesses, 
have much enfeebled his constAtufcUm,*, 
his continual iU-health, his pgllpr, and, 
liis teeth already decayed, announce, 
that though so voting 4h years,, fte.ia 
expiating the pleasures .of aSuItanf 
by a premature decrepitude.. 

Medj id li as several cluldren, who 
weak and .sickly like their fatherj a»^ 
the state of their health mSpft^COIl- 


or- 

this portion of the Mussulman popula¬ 
tion is much less .unhappy than one 
would be led to expect. They cer¬ 
tainly hold a secondary station in 
society, but, brought up as they are 
in the most complete ignoranceglhey 
are unconscious of their ^degraded 
position, and know.not that there, is 
a better. They are, in general, treated 
very kindly by their husbands and. 
masters, and do not undergo, as it is 
supposed, either capricious or brutal 
treatment. Although in Europe they 
Still believe »Turk to be constantly sur¬ 
rounded by a multitude of odalisques, to 
whom, as it suits his fancy, he throws 
in turn his handkerchief, at Constan¬ 
tinople there are very few Osroanlees 
who have three or even two wives, 
and Oven these they lodge in separate 
mansions, in general far distant* from 
each others Almost all the Turks, 
with the exception of the tery few 
above mentioned Individuals, possess 
in general but one wife, to whom they 
are most faithful, 'flip grand seignior 
alone is a Sultan in the full. and 
voluptuous acceptation of the term. 
He is possessor of a magnificent palace,, 
where no noise from without ever 
penetrates, and where immense riches 
have collected together all the won¬ 
ders of luxury. Marble baths, lovely 
gardens bounded by. a sparkling sea, 
and vaulted by an indigo sky, legions 
of slaves,*,who have no will but his, 
no law but liis caprices; and in this 
Eden three or four hundred women 
chosen from out of the most beautiful 
in the universe; this is the world, this 
is the lifeof that man: and yet, although 
heKbo sa^young, all who know him 
say that the present Sultan is morose, 
sad, and splenetic. 

■ On mounting* at sixteen, upon the 
throne of Turkey, Abdul Met y id. an¬ 
nounced it to be his intention «to 
change nothing that his father Mah- 
zupod hod established, and declared 
hin^elf 4 partisan of the system 
. of tefmSKfcommenced by that sover- 
( Notwithstanding the custom* 
4 wnost sacred by tradition, 
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the turban and was staufc.&axiety, 
the ffez, Contrary to ,, Few sovereigns have , 
jmer {Sultans, who "on versely jndged than M 
put-tp deathorclosply, father of tliepregent $ultan& J 
1 their brothers* be' theakiesbysome*fowerarttcB 
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others, be difid before Europe was 
properly enlightened as to his inten¬ 
sions. Now that his work has under¬ 
gone the ordeal of time, cme can ap¬ 
preciate it at its real value. Ascend¬ 
ing the throne at an epoch of anarchy 
.< and disorder, having at one and the 
same time to oppose the invasion of 
Russia, and to put down the rebellion 
of the Pashas, who were raising their 
pqshalicks into sovereignties, Ma- 
mood gave proofs, during several 
years, of a force of character almost 
inconceivable In a man enervated 
from liis childhood by the pleasures 
of the harem. Unfortunately his 
intellect was unequal to his obstinacy : 
qvery abuse he put down gave rise to or 
ra$de way for new abuses, which he 
could' not foresee, and was unable to 
destroy. The established order e of 
aSairs, which he fought against, was 
a .hydra, from which, for one head 
m$t off, twenty sprang up. Far from 
augm&ntMfe his power, his greatest 
enterprises merely tended to enfeeble 
it.. The repression of Ali the Pasha 
of jonina, cost Mahmood the king¬ 
dom of Greece; and had not the 
powers of Europe intervened, the 
war against Mehemot All would have 
cost him his throne. Even the'de¬ 
struction of the Janissaries, which 
was considered so great a cause of 
triumph by the Sultan, was it in 
reality so? It is surely permitted to 
doubt thet circumstance. That power¬ 
ful militia, scattered through the 
empire, was in some sort the focus of 
that spirit of fatalism, which had till 


then been the principal prop of the 
imperfect work of the Arabian im¬ 
postor ; to destroy it was to strike a 
death-blow to that society which 
' breathed as it were in war alone. In 
overthrowing an obstacle which para¬ 
lyse his power, Mahmood dug an 
abyss into which the Turkish empire 
must sooner or later fall; for the spirit 
of religious enthusiasm which he 
destroyed.has been replaced by no 
other incentive. 

The chief fault of Mahmood was 
the cutting down without thinking of 
sowing; for without properly under¬ 
standing the extent of what he was 
doing, he- too hastily cast from its 
old course, without placing it in a. 
better, a dull-stupid nation, to trans¬ 
form which required both time and 
patience. Above all, Mahmood was 4 
guided solely by the impulses of an 
indomitable pride, and seems to have 
much lees considered the interests of 
his empire, than' the satisfying of Ms 
own vanity. lie hastened to change 
the aspect and surface of things, de¬ 
luding himself into the idea that he 
had metamorphosed an Asiatic people 
into a European state. Hurried 
away by tbe desire of innovation, and 
at # the same time cramped by the 
effects of a religion which resists ail 
progress, striving in vain to make the 
precept* of the Koran compatible with 
civilisation, Mahmood moved during 
the whole of his reign within a fatal 
circle, and, dying of an ignoble malady, 
he left his empire tottering to its- 
fall. 
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LETTER TO EUSEBIUS. 


Toe desire, then, my dear Euse¬ 
bius, to hear more of the Curate’s 
difficulty! We left Mm, you remem¬ 
ber, with Gratian, who took him by 
the arm, and walked off to see what 
his authority would do to quell the 
parochial disturbance. You have 
seen the general opinion upon the 
countenance Gratian would give to 
delinquents ; you will not, therefore, 
augur very favourably of this expedi¬ 
tion. Loving a little mischief, as you 
* do, you will, perhaps, be not quite 
agreeably disappointed. Hod Gratian 
trusted alone to his chaiaeter, he 
would have failed; which shows that 
sometimes it is dangerous to have too 
good a one. 

Not a parishioner but would have 
looked upon the patronage of Gratjau 
to the Curate as resulting from the 
weakness—those who meant to turn 
it to compliment would say, the exces¬ 
sive ;kindness, of his nature. A little 
malice interposing, they were by no 
means disposed, if they loved Gratian, 
“to love his dog,”—in the light of 
which comparison they now looked 
upon the Curate. Gratian’s sly wit,' 
however, availed more than his au¬ 
thority. . It seems they had not pro¬ 
ceeded very far when they met Prate - 
apace. The Curate having some 
business in another direction, left 
Gratian wjitih the maiden-lady. You 
can imagine his first advances, com¬ 
plimenting her upon her fresh morn¬ 
ing looks. Then taking her by the 
arm, as if for familiar support, trans¬ 
ferring his Stick to the other band, 
and looking his cajolery inimitably, 
and with a low voice saying, ‘.‘My 
dear Miss Lydia, what is all this story 
I hear that you charge the Curate 
With ? ” “ Oh, no, not I! ” interrupted 
the maiden; “ it is you have done that. 
I only know that I heard you re¬ 
prove him for his-behaviour to some 
one car other, whom you seriously de¬ 
clared either mnsMtoe or ought to be 
MS wife.” “ My dear young lady,” 
slid Gratian, “that is now quite » 


mistake of yours:” he then, as ho 
reports, told her what they had been 
reading, and that his remarks were 
upon the book, and the author of it, 
and had nothing to do with the Curate. 
To all whieh she nodded her head in¬ 
credulously, and laughingly said,' “ Oh, 
you good, i^oorf-natnred man; and 
pray who may that improper author 
be ?” *“ Why,” quoth Gratian, “ Miss 
Lydia Pratcapace wouldn’t, I know, 
have me recommend her any improper 
atitiior.” “Oli, no, no !■—I don’t-ask 
with any intention to read him, X 
assure you,” she replied. Gratian 
went on, “ Believe me, he is a very old 
author, aRoman.” “ ARomdfft indeed !” 
she quite vociferated—“one of those 
horrid Papists, I suppose! A Homan 
is he ? Then the Curate—why should 
he read Papistical books, and learn 
such tricks from them?.” It was ip 
vain for Gratian to endeavour to ex¬ 
plain. Miss Prateapace had but one 
notion of the Romans—that there 
never was one that had not kissed 
the Pope’s toe. So here he very 
wisely*took another taak, and (haw¬ 
ing her a little aside; as if lie would 
not have even the very hedges hear- 
him, and with no little affected cau¬ 
tion, looking about him, he said, in a' 
half whisper—“Now let me, my dear 
young lady, tell' you a bit of a secret?' 
All this is an idle tale, and is just as 
I have* told you; but this I tell you,,, 
that to iny certain knowledge, the. 
Curate’s affections ”—laying stress on 
the Vord affections—“ are seriously en¬ 
gaged ; ” at which Miss Lydia stared,, 
and looked the personification of 
curiosity. “ Eugaged is he, did you 
say?” “No, he is not engaged,” 
said Grafian, “but I happen to know 
that his affections ar c—— ”. “Then,” 
quoth she, “I suppose he has declared, 
as much to the object." “ Ah—no 1— 
there is the very point—you' si are ;i guite 
mistaken—she has not the*sBgntesfc 
suspicion of it.” This w*4 4 

Credible to the lady’s notion'of love- 
making, but the earnest manner of 



Gratian Was cvay ' “ Nej ?, !sftSdf 
be; “he Is a mo$t exemplary. ebn- 
scjentfotis yottfigman,imd ao : far 
avoids the Making any sfrbw of Ilia 
feelings, that he affects, I really be- 
IfeVe; more Indifference towards that 
lady tharfro any other'.. He tells me 
that he thinks it would not he hon¬ 
ourable in his present circutnstances 
ajid positkurto engage Mr affections; 
but he looks forward, as his prospects 
are fair.” Miss L^dia was interested— 
nbhdered awhile, and then said, “Ypu 
dear good man, do tell me wild the 
Ihdy isl” ‘'‘No," replied Gratian, “I 
date not betray a secret; but be as¬ 
sured, My dear Miss Lydia Prateapace, 
that if our Curate marries, he will 
make his -choice not veiy far from 
this.” “ You don’t say so! ” cried she: 
H Really now, who can it be?” “I can 
‘wftniy say one thing more,” repHed v our 
fox Gratian, “and perhaps that is 
saying too mnch; but—” whispering in 
her ear-—*■“ of all the letters in the 
alphabet, her name begins with 
Lydia.” Whereupon lie made a start, 
put his huger upon his lips, as if he 
had In his hurry told the secret; and 
she started back a pace in another 
direction, looked in Ms face to see if 
he was in jest *, finding there nothing 
but apparent simplicity, she looked a 
little confused, and evidently took the 
compliment .and the hopes into her 
own bosom. When she could suf¬ 
ficiently collect her thoughts, she ex¬ 
pressed her sorrow for any mischief 
she might have done, unintentionally; 
and added, that she would do all in her 
power to set all things right again. 
At this point the Curate returned: he 
addressed her somewhat distantly, 
which to her was a sign stronger than 
familiarity, upon the power of which, 
she gave him her hand of encourage¬ 
ment. Gratian- took care to leave 
well alone—let go her arm, and lean¬ 
ing upon the CUratefe wished he^ good 
morning, with a gracious smile about 
his insidious month"; to which he put 
his finger significantly as if entreating. 
ep,ce upon the subject of their 
‘on, I,hove told yon the 
j of this interview, Erise- 
b p., could ^itheg them 'from 
. „/s patfatiou: \ and, he has'" a 
I’ ftroat' .what he ■ says,' Is * if 
had studied in that school where 
the first requisite for an orator is 1 — 



action ; tho secpnd^-aotiOn f the third 
—action! '• >* ■■>}'. • ■ 

Our friend; Gratian, Eusebius, 
made no matter of -conscience of this 
fibbing-—did not hesitafe^-wanted no 
“ doctor dubitantium’ 1 as he told it 
to us. He gave, it is true, Ms limb a 
smarter tapping; but it Was no twinge 
Of conscience that caused the move¬ 
ment of the Stick, and there is nothing* 
of the Franciscan about our friend. 
Did he mg a word that: was not per¬ 
fect troth? 

But what was the intention?—-*did 
he mean to deceive? But this is not a 
question to discuss with you: You 
will do more than acquit him. So 
I am answered,.and silent. Gratian’s 
answer was this. In liis fabulous 
mood, he asked—“If you should see a 
lion, an open-mouthed Hon of, the 
veritable x otr M ofovruv breed, tra¬ 
versing a wood, and ho should accost 
yon thus, ‘ Pray, sir, did you chance 
to sec a man 1 am looking after go 
this, way?’ would you point out his 
lurking place, his path of escape? 
or ,;wonld you not, If you knew he 
went to the right, direct the lion by 
all means to continue his pursuit ou 
the left ? Then, sir, which will your 
worshipful .morality prefer, to be the 
accessary to the murder, or the prin¬ 
cipal in the deceit?” 

I must not omit to tell you that a 
few days ago Gratian and the Curate 
spent a pleasant day with the Bishop, 
who was not a Httle amused at their 
narration of the circumstances that 
produced the singular parochial epis¬ 
tle, which his lordship had duly re¬ 
ceived. The Bishop’s hospitality is* 
well seasoned with conversational 
ease, and perfect agreeability, and has 
besides that 

“ Seu qqid, suavias dsggntiusve est ” 
which our CatttUu# ; promises to his 
friend FobuUus, . The -Bishop, a ripe 
scholar, spoke much, and critically of 
Catullus, and laid most stress upon' 
the extreme suavity of fats measures, 
especially in the t‘JLemeu Septimius.” 
There were present two archdeacons 
and a Very agreeable classical phy- 
sitiahl All had at one time, brother, 
they' acknowledged,- translated 
vamtts, mea*Lesbi& gtqtie amemus.” 
ThS physiciah ^^if^-had onlysatis- 
ficdhimaeif with ttfree lines, and yet 
he thought *fcheir only merit was the 
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being line« tbr , line. He repeated 
bothtUe original and his translation;— 

“-Sole* ©ccidere «i riwlire poasont: 

. Nobk,qwwn *em»l ecciait previa lux, , 
No* eft perpetu* uni* dorailenda. \ 

“Sum die, but aoou their,light-Natan, • 
While trfe, when our brief day if o’er, 

, Sleep one long night to wako no more." 

The Curate, with the jealousy of a 
rival translator, objected to “suns 
die,’’ and thought “aunsaef” would be 
quite as well'and a closer translation. 
The Physician assented. The Bishop 
smiled,; and said, “ suns die" was pro- 
bably a professional lapsus, The Phy¬ 
sician replied, that snch would be a 
very unprofessional, lapsus; and 
Gratian quoted the passage from 


• 

Fielding, who says it is au unjust 
misrepresentation that “ physicians 
are the friends of death,” and in¬ 
stanced the two, physicians who, in 
the case of the death °( Captain 
Bliftl, “dismissed, the'Corpse with a 
single fee, but were not so disgusted with 
the living patient.” At parting, the 
Bishop took the Curate most kindly 
by the hand, and recommended him 
by, all means to cultivate the ami¬ 
ability of versification. 

After this, Gratian and the Curate 
hall much business in hand, and we 
did not meet for, some time. ’ Gratian 
stirred a little in this affair of the 
Curate’s, and with effect. Wo did 
meet, however, and recommenced the 


*. HOR.fi CATUIXlAN.fi. 

Yott ndw see us again in the limitary chat, asked if there was any 
library— 1 - time, after tea. Gratian thing lately from Catullus. - i 

enjoys his casy-chair; a small fire— Aqoiuus.— Yes. Ile is returned 
for if is not cold—just musically from his unprofitable travel, and you 
whispers, among th% coals, comfort, seem to be in that State of sensitive 
Gratian says he has had a busy day quiescence, to feel with him the ploa- 
of it; and, though not Wearied, is in snres of home. lie is now at his own: 
that happy state of repose to enjpy villa, and thus welcomes, and. ac- 
rest, and of excitement to enjoy knowledges the welcome offered him 
social converse; and after a little pre- by his beloved Sirmio. 

’ V 

AD SIRMIONEM PKNINSCLAM. 

My Sirmio, thou the veiy gem and eye 
Of islands-and peninsulas, that lie 
In that two-fold dominion Neptune takes 
- ‘Of the salt sea and sweet translucent lakes! 

Oh J with what joy I visit thee again, 

1 Scarce yet believing, how, left far behind, 

The,tedious Thynian and Bithyhian plain, 

I see thee, Sirmio, with this peaceful mind. * 

Oh, what a blessed thing is the sweet quiet, 

When the tired heart lays down its load of care, 

And after foreign toil and sickening riot, 

Weary and worn, to feel at last we are. 

At our own home—and our own floor to tread, 

And lie in peace on the long-wish’d-for bed! 

This, this alone, repays all labours past. 

• Hail to thee, lovely Sirmio! gladly tako 
Thine own, own master home to thee at last: 

'» And all ye sportive waters of my lake, 

v Laugh out your welcome to my cheerful voice, . 

' ■' And all that laughs at home, with foe rejoice. 

Gratian. r-Iwell reraepaber this Curate.—D on’t you think thd 

singularly sweet* kipd, affectionate acquiescimus lecto would be better 
address. Jtit) the best;, version of rendered/! siqk to rest?” I fancy the 
“H^roefe homeibeit eyer'so honieiy^ Latin egresses the. sinking dqitn b^ 
I know. , Y&u ha^? noefHe«fcgjjMMr the.wearied liipbs, or 
ad own. Why net say, lovedCl»$bter? sop, into tfre soft and deep ifeath^r.M^ 



Eorm*mutHma. 



AQirtLitJS.—I set’ it down so, but 
alteredit, thinking the “iie in peace V 
waa in reality more quiescent than any 
tMng expressing an act—as sinking is 
a process in transitu —'the result, lying 
in peace. It has often been translated, 
. among others, by Leigh. Hunt, and 
that prince, of translators, Elton — 
though X think I was not satisfied 
with his translation of the Sirmio— 
of, the others I do not remember a 
word. 

Ocrate.— Leigh Hunt overdid his 
work—-there is more labour than ease 
in the lixfe 


The loosened limbs o'er all .the wished-fo? 
bed.” 

Not simple enough for Catullus; 


neither to this—a rather affected line— 

T' . ' *>' 

“ Laughs eyery dimple in the ch^elc of home.” 

Gkaxtajx. —No, that won’t do—it 
is a conceit. One would imagine it 
borrowed or translated * from some 
Italian poet. 

Aquimus.—T he “loosened limbs 
o’er all the wiebed-for bed,” strikes 
me as rather of the ludicrous,' and not 
unlike the description of himself by 
Bemi in his fanciful palace, where he 
ordered a bed, adjoining that of the 
French cook’s, which was to be large 
enough to swim in—“jCome si fa nel 
mare.” ' * 

Gkatxajt.—Now then, Mr Curate, 
let us have yonr version. 


* Curate. 


TO THE PENINSULA OF SIRMIO. 


All hail to thee, delightful Sirmio! 

Of alLpeninsulas and isles the gem, 

Which lake or sea in its fair breast doth show 
With either Neptune’s arms encircling them, 

What joy to find that Tliynia, and that plain 
Bithynian gone, and see thee safe again! 
Charming it is to rest from care and cumber, ‘ 
When the mind throws its burden, and we come 
Wearied with pains of foreign travel home, 

And in the bed so longed for sink to slumber. 
This pays for all the toil, this quiet after— 

Joy, my sweet Sirmio, for thy master’s sake, 
Make njerry, fr&ic wavelets of my lake— 

Laugh on me, all ye stores of home-bred laughter. 


Giiatian.—I don’t like “ the mind 
throws its burden: ” lays it down is 
better—there is more weariness in it. 
You must alter that expression, or 
we sec the mind like the “iniquue 
mentis ascellus,” dropping back 
its ears, and throwing its not 
agreeable and easy-sitting rider. 
Why not— 

“ \Vhen the mind lays its burden down, to 
come ?” 

f 

But I see yon have both of yon trans¬ 
lated away from the Latin tlio Lydia 
mda. How comes it so ? w 

. Aquxi.ii: s.—The reasons given for 
the word meaning Lydian seem to be 
insufficient; because it is said the 
Benacns resembles the Lydian rivers 
Hermus and Factolus in having gold; 
or because the Benacns was in the 
dj^feelbt of the Thnsci, who came from 
the Lydians. I adopted a conjecture 
epee thrown out—and I think it was 
by the most accomplished scholar, 


W. S. Landor, that Lydia is the ad¬ 
jective of’ the word Ludius—ludia 
undue , or Lydia unda , the same 
thing, for that ludins is, as the dic¬ 
tionary tells us, “ a Lydis, qui erant 
optimi saltatores.” If so, Lydia 
would mean the sportive, or “danc¬ 
ing waters of the lake.” 

Curate. —I took this hint from 
Aquilins, though I* do not remember 
from whom the suggestion came. *1 
would venture from the last line— 

“ Ridete quidquid egt domi eachinnoram—” 

a remark upon a passage, the cele¬ 
brated expression in the Prometheus of 
JSs’cbylus, thcayij/Hduov ycXacrua. Some 
call it “countless dimples.” Now is it 
not possible - Catullus may have 
thought of this,, and as it were trans¬ 
lated it by qmdinid eat cacfdnnorumi 
The question then would be, is' it 
meant to speak to the ear or the eye? 
Is it of sound or vision ? I am inclined 
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to think it is the sound, the com¬ 
municative laughter of the many 
waves- “ Pimple". is too Httic for the 
gigantic, conception of iEschyius, hut 
the laughter of thg multitudinous 
ocean-waves is moria-after his genius. 
No one could translate caekmmue a 
dimple.”- If, therefore, Catullus had 
, in his mind the Greek passage, it 

showSj his idea of th&ctyijpiBfiOV ye\a<r(Mt, 

Grapan. —I have- often admired 
how that qtn ho very beautiful which 
is of. uncertain meaning. Is it that 

cither construction conveys distinct 

, % * * 

Curate. * invitation ti 


thought—clear idea? I confess, I pre¬ 
fer the sound. * What comes next? 

Curate. —Missing one or two, we 
take up his “ Request to his friend 
Cajcilius to come to him to Verona”— 
who, it seems, was a native of that 
place, and' fellow townsman, as well 
as most dear friend of Catullus. * 
Aquilius. — Both poets — both 
kind-hearted; in fact, ‘VThe two gen¬ 
tlemen of Verona.” 

Grattan. —Well, that is saying - 
something for Latin poets. Lotus have 
your version, Cnrate. ■ 

C-KC 1 LIUS. 


Papyrus, to Csedlins tell 
(A touching hard, my friend as well) 
That to Verona he must come, 

Where his Catullus is at'home, 

And new-built Cornu's walls forsake, 
And that sweet shore of Laris Lake. 

A friend of mine and liis has brought „ 
To light somCjpassages of thought, 
Which he must hear. So if he will 
Be thriving aud improving still, 

His speed will swallow up the distance, 
Although with amorous rtSBiBtanfcc, 

And both arms clinging round his .neck, 
That lovely maid iiir;progress check,. 
With Ups a thousand times that say 
“ Oh, do not, do .not go away! ” 

I mean that maid who, Fame—not I— 
Asserts for love of him would ’die; 
Forfire consumes her heart and head, 
Since first the opening lines she read 
Of Cybelctlie God’s groat queen. 

Maid, learned as the Sapphic muse, 

I cannot sympathy refuse ; 

For not amiss (the book I’ve seen) 
Begins the tale, “ The Mighty Queen.” 


Aquulius. —I protest against “so 
if he will be thriving and improv¬ 
ing still." That is the Curate’s in¬ 
terpolation. The fact is, lie- must 
have rhymed a passage from, his last 
sermon; and it has somehow or Other 
slipped into his Catullus. 


Curate! —No authority! What, 
then, is meant by “ Qnare si sapiet?” 

Acquimts.—S imply, if he would 
know the secret—the “cogitationes.” 

G rati an.— I am incUncd to agree 
with you. Now, Aqnilius, we will 
listen to your version. 


Aquiuus. 

- Hasten, papyrus! greet you well 
That tender poet, my sweet Mead 
CascUius—speedily I send, 

As speedily my message tell: 

That he should for Verona make 
All haste—and quit Iris Laraan Lake, 
AntLNovam Comum—for I would 
Some certain thoughts he understood 
And purposes, that now possess 
A friend of mine ; and his no less. 




t lav. 







t 'her veryiPHhrfhAat., *„ k ~^ , 
passWl cjiai fyett fesSusef* ^'';: 
«na^i;tii^*c Earn’d tkan-thetei 
The‘%h!*biaJ l i mfdB-^Hor couldst tbbn 


Earn’d than -the'tenifi muse. 

l-f*nor couldst tbbufaii . 


<ip find foi* Ioffe amample*fflea;f . ’ < 

\ In thatfeohelfty opened tale % "* \'" - - 

Of the great Goddess Cybela. , , f , 

\*tf> t * !i' J ^ "* , ■■•< “$ t - x^v ^ ^ 

\Cerate, -What’s all this? — the for thinking the passion hopeless 
; *‘ ws£&t inusC! ”wfcereis she ®fti *tbe dither, because of the cbmparlsoil 
•Latm? ns. ' Tyith Sappho. Few Homan maidens 

Aquilius. —■ Sapphicd musa, Dec- took the Leucadian leap. 

*or. .That is Sappho, is it not ? and ' Cukate.—I t is^revy odd, and might 
pray was Sappho one of the nine first appear a’mark of their good 
ingsos ? No ; then of course she was manners — that the Romans nSver 
the tenth — and was not she *H&te mention .“old maids.” I fear there 
Lesbian maid?” watt another cause, suppose’ the 

Ctjbate.— Well, I admit it — you Amission maybe accounted for l>y the 
have vindicated your muse fainy, state bf society, which, was not 
and. I will not pronounce against her, favourable to their existence* at all; 
thohgh tempted by an apt quotation for when a man could put away his 
fijiwn the mouth of Bacchus, in the wife at any moment, and, flft* any 
Froqs of Aristophanes. plea, most women must have managed 

, •* AhnSr* M»vcr '«. auM,J» S®* a husband:.for a long or a short 

Far your muse is certainly a Lesbian; 4 Aquilius.—T he only ancient old 
but you have omitted “misellaj,” ma ids were*the Fates and Furies-of 
which shows that the passion was the latter, the burden of the song 

not returned. was _ ° 

•Grattan. — I don’t see that; for 

she throws her arms about liis neck, “Oh no, we never mention them. 

But neither of you have well spoken Thoir names . are never heanl * 

the > “ millies eun tern revocet,” the Grattan. — Come back to your 
calling him back after departure, and duty: we itre wandoring, and leaving 
that, is very good too. I see .the note Catullus behind. What are wc’to 
upon Sapphicd Musa , speaks of various have now ? * 

interpretations to the passage; but Aquinos.— An attack upon one 
adopts this — that the maiden loving Egnatius, who, having white teeth, 


manners — that the 1 tomans nSver 
mention old maids.” I fear there 
was* another cause, ^suppose the 
Amission may be accounted for by the 
state "bf society, which, was not 
favourable to their existence* at all; 
for when a man could put away his 
wife at 1 any moment, and, flft* ally 
plea, most women must have managed 
to get a husband: fbr a long or a short 
time. 

4Aquilius. —The only ancient old 
maids were*the Fates and Furies—of 
the latter, the burden of the song 
was— 

“ Oh. no, we never mention them. 

Their names ore never heard! ” 

Gratian. — Come back to your 
duty: we itre wandoring, and leaving 
Catullus bchiqd. What are wc' to 
have now ? * 

Aquiltus. — An attack upon one 


Csecilius has more sense (is that 
doctior t I doubt) tlian Sappho, who 
loved a youth too stupid! ever to write 
a line; but this maid did not love 
till she had read the commencement of 
his poem. I don’t see the necessity 


took care to show them upept all oc¬ 
casions. He was not, howeVer, cele¬ 
brated fbr his tooth-powder. He is a 
fair mark for the wit of our author. 
The arrow of his satire was occasion¬ 
ally been enough, and free to fly. 


INJBGNATWM. 


Egnatius’s teeth are very white,' “* 
And therefore is he ever grinning: 
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l- ,U**y V 1 . 

• . ffom VatvIUmoii .. 

•"■ ‘ Let jplo^erS' ‘ * .,. _,' 

AU hesirthto th^K5gina^ 

E’en tpl, the,,end bo laughs. TJwfcwtulft. 
The motheron the funeralbfor, 

K Sheds o’erher Oglyson the tear, 
AlemEg«0tius ^ie^s to smile, . 

Then apes kk mouth,fi'OR ear to oar: 
Where’er he is, vrbatever -doing, 

’ Hadiwigbs hhjdgriae* Tiro th*ng hi fact 
A tasteless* ^jolfeh.’sijfty practice, . " 
Egnatiife, ft»d well woilhfe^kewing. 

, Spare afl tbis riaiUIe exertiou, ' ■■> 

And were you Roup or. Tibuutian, 
Sitbiue, Lanuvian,fat Ejt^useap,, ■< 

^jOi-pereine.|Jmbpau with rare show, , 
O/tusks—columnar—order Tuscan: 

Or, bom the other si^e the Re, 

(Ajid my compatriot, therefore know,) 
Where folk arc civilised I trow, 

And wash their teeth with vfgter cleanly- 
Pure water such as folk* might <ieaff— 

I wottkl entreat you still—don't laugh. •, 
You-look so .sillily, so meanly, 

■v As if you’were but witted half. 

’ Yet being but a Celtiberian, 

Holding tlie custom of your nation, 

Using that lotion called Hesperian ; 

The. more ygu grin, folk say, forsooth, 
What pity ’tis the whitest tooth 
Should have the foulest application ! 


} 



Cun ate.— -I did not translate—and 
our host will think one translation 
quite enough. . 

(iit atian.— Go on then to the 
next. What are wo to have ? 

Curate. — Ifis address to his 
farm. Authors were happy in those 


days to have their landed estate. 
Horace always speaks of his with 
delight; so does Catullus, as we have 
seen, of-his Sirmio. This farm was* 
it should seem, like Horace’s, among 
the Sabine hills. 


TO MY FARM. 

My farm! which those who wish to please 
Thy master’s heart, Tiburtian call; 

But they who call thee Sabine, these 
Respect liis feelings not at all: 

And wishing more, to tease and fret, 

Will wager thou art Sabine yet— 

Ilow well it pleased me to retreat 
To thy suburban country-seat; 

Where I sent summarily off 
That plaguy pulmonary congh ; 

Which, half-deserved, my stbmach gave 
Just for a hint no more to'crave 
Luxurious living. I had hoped 
With a good dinner to have coped 
At Sex tins’ table: when he read 
A poisonous speech might strike one dead, 

All gall and venom, to refute 
Oho Attius in a certain suit. 

* Since when, a cold cough and catarrh 
Against my battered frame made war; 
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Until Jeame in thepto settle, > 

And cured it with repose and nettle. 

So, now I’m well, I thank thee, farm ! 

- And that I got so little harm, 

From such £reat fault. I may be pardon’d 
If to this pitch my heart is harden’d: 

To pray, when Sextius reads again 
Things so abhorr’d of gods end men, 

That that nay cough and cold catarrh 
*" 1 Not mine but Sextius’ health might mar— 

, • Who never sends mo invitation, 

Hut for such wretched recitation. 

Gkatias.—A charitable wish this Aqvtlivs. — In a note on villa ?, I 

* of our good Catullus J But these see the derivation of that word given, 
-heathens knew little of “ do as you quasi ve/iilla, because there the fruits 

would be done by.” One of the neatest of the farm' were carried; so that the 
' wishes of this kind is in a Greek epi- original idea of a villa was quite 
gram. I can’t remember word for another thing from the modem sub¬ 
word the Greek, so I give the trans- urban construction. Architects, when 
*. latiorf:;—“Castor and Pollux, who they call these suburban edifices 

* dwell in beauteous Lacedeinon, ‘by villasj might as well remember how 
the swect-flowingTivcr Eurotas, if ever inappropriate is the term. But here 
I wish evil to my friend, may it light you have my version of this address 
upon me'; but if ever he wishes evil to his farm:— • 

to me, may he have twice as much.” 

AO» FtJNDl’M. 

My Farm, or Sabine or ^ftburtiau, 

(What name I cafe not we confab in, 

Though they who hold me in aversion, 

Persist and wager you are Sabine,) 

In your suburban sweet, recesses 
Of that vile cough T timely rid me, . 

Merited well, for those excesses 
My stomach failed not to forbid me, 

When I with Sextius was convivial. 

Who feasting read me his invective, 

Vilest, ’gainst Attius liis rival, 

All venom—and, alas ! effective. 

For surely ’twas that poison seized me, 

A chill—a heat—a cough then shook me 
E’en to my vitals—and so teazed me, 

That to thy bosom 1 betook me. 

Thanks, my good farm! my fault you pardon’d, 

And not revenged. Wc’vc much to settle 
On score of thanks : my chest you harden'd, 

And healed with basil-root and nettle. 

r * 

But from henceforth, if I such vicious 
Invectives read, though Sextius pen ’em, 

Who but invites me with malicious 
Intent to kill me with their venom— 

If e’er I yield to liis endeavour, 

Expose me to his scrip infectious— 

I call down ague, cold, and fever, 

Oh! fall yc not on me.,—but Sextius. * 
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Gkatian. —I see the next is that Aquilius. — It can scarcely be 
on6 which has been not unfrequently called a translation. The Latin raea- 
translated and imitated. Is there sure is certainly hore very sweet and 
not one by Cowley,—if I rememblr, tender, 
mncb lengthened? 


DK AC MIC BT SKPTIMIO, 

Septimius, to his bosom pressing 
His Acme, said, “I love thee, Acme— 

All my life-long will love thee, Acme! 
if or day shall come to love # thee less in. 

Qr should it come, like common lover, 

In such poor love I love thco only; 

May Libyan lion dun discover. 

Or torrid India’s beast attack me, 

Wandering forlorn fromthefe, and lonely 
On desert shore.”— 

He said : Love, as before, 

Upon the left hand aptly sneezed. 

The omen showed that he was pleased' 

To give his blessing. 

Then gentle Acme, softly turning 
Upon the breast of her Septimius, 

Aud unto Ids her face upraising, 

And looking iu his eyes so burning, 

As if inebriate with gazing ; 

With that her rich red mouth she kissed them. 
And said,—“ My love, dear, dear Septimius! 
Oh, let us serve our master duly— 

Our master Lore, as now caressing; 

For never yet. hath Love so blessed them 
As now my thoughts die blesscth truly, 

Even to my heart of hearts, Septimius, 

The inmost core.” 

She said: and, as before, 

Love on the left hand aptly sneezed. 

The canon showed that lie was pleased 
To give his blessing. 

Tbcy loved—were loved t this sweet beginning 
Omen’d their future bright condition. 

Offer all Asia to Septimius— . 

Add Britain—put in competition 
With Acme—wretchedly abstemious 
They’d call him of your gifts, Ambition. 

The only province worth his winning 
Is Acme: Acme’s faithful bosom 
Knows nought on earth h|it her Septimius. 
Bipe was the, fruit, as fair the blossom 
Of this their mutual love, and glowing; 

And all admired its freshness growing. 

Was never pair so fond and loving! 

And Venus’ self looked on approving. 


Curate.'—A re you correct in you* 
translation “ Love, as before?” Is it 
not that, as before he sneezed on the 
left, now he sneezes on the right 
hand, — was unfavourable — is now 
propitious ? 


Grattan. — I see in the note tliaf 
the passage bears either construction. 
There is also authority given; for 
what to us is the left hand, to the 
gods is the right. "Now, Curate,,, frr 
your Acme and Septimius. 



'TM 

Curate.—* 


flora CatulliancB. '> £Jtinc, 


OV SEPTIMIUS AND ACME. 

Acme to Septimius’ breast, 

Darling of his heart, was prest— 

“ Acme mine! ” then said the youth, 

“ If I love thee not in trnlh, 

If I shall not love thee ever 
As a lover (loated never, 

May I in some lonely place, 

Scorch’d by Ind’s or Libya’s-sun, ^ 
Meet a lion’s tawny face; 

All defenceless, one to one.”— 

Love, who heaM it in his flight, 

To the truth his witness bore, 
Sneezing quickly to the right— 

(To the left he sneezed before.) 

Acme then her head reflecting, 

Kiss’d her sweet youth’s ebriate eyes, 
With her rosy lips connecting 
Looks that glistened with replies. 

*“ Thus, my life, my Septiinillns ! 

Serve we Love, our only master: 

One warm love-flood seems to thrill ns, 
Throbs it not in me the faster V ’’— 
Love, who heard it in his flight, 

To the truth his witness bore. 
Sneezing quickly to the right— 

(To the left he siicezcd before.) 


Thus with omens all-qpproving, 

Each and both are loved and loving. 
Poor Septimius with his Acme, 

Cares not to whose lot may fall 
Syria’s glory—wealthy province!— 

Or both Britains great and small. 
Acme, faithful and unfoigniug, 

, Gives, creates, enjoys all pleasure, 
"With her dear Septimius reigning.— 

Oh ! was ever earthly treasure 
Greater to man’s lot pertaining V 
Blessed pair!—thus, without measure, 
Venus’ choicest gifts attaining. 


G rati ax. —You have a little run 
xiot, good Master Curate; and run 
out of your rhyming course too, I see 
— fox you don’t mean “province” to 
rhyme to “ Acme.”—T sec the ne§t is, 
On Approach of Spring—with that 
beautiful line, “ Jam ver cgelidos refert 
teporcs.” ‘I wish to see how you 
would have translated that iofrcsliiug 
and cool warmth of expression — 
almost a contradiction in terms — the 
Reason when we inhale the heavenly 
air with tbo chill off—like hot tea 
thrown into a glass of spring-cold 
water, and drank off immediately. 

*AqmuuB.—I gave it up in despair, 
and the Curate too hsrs ontittqp it. 


There are two other perhaps untrans¬ 
latable lines in this short piece:— 

“ Jam mens prictrepidans avet vagari; 

Jam la'ti studio*pcdes \igescinit.” 

After two other little pieces, we come 
to a few lines to no less a personage 
than Marcus Tullius Cicero, who had 
probably in some cause gratuitously 
assisted the poet with his eloquence; 
for to sue in forma poctee, was, per¬ 
haps, pretty much the same as in 
forma pauperis. It seems that 
“omnium patronus” was a flattering 
title on other occasions, and by other 
persons bestowed upon Cicero, as 
well as by our po£l here. One would 
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almost think the orator had served ■ satire in disguise, and meaning the 
the poet an ill turn, and that this reverse? After this, follows a little 
superlative praise was but irony; piece to his Mend Cornelius Licihius 
for he not only calls Tullius the Calvus, with whom he had passed a 
most eloquent of men, but ad much pleasant and too exciting day—but 
the best of patrons, as he, Catullus, lot him tell his own story. Shall I 
is the worst of poets. This surely repeat? 
must be a mock humility. Is it a * 

AO LICINIUM. • 

My dear Licinius, yesterday 
We sportod in our pleasant way; 

Tablets in hand—and at our leisure, 

In verse as various as the measure, 

* Scribbling between our wine and laughter. 

But when we parted, mark the after 
Vexation ;—conquered, and hat'd hit 
By youu all-overpowering wit, 

I could not cat—nor yet would Sleep 
His softly-soothing fingers keep 
Upon my weary lids: all flight 
I toss’d, 1 turned from left to right 
Impatient for the morning light, 

That I mighfc»talk with you, and bo 
Again in your society. 

But when my limbs, as ’twere half dead, 

Were lying 011 my restless bed, 

I made these lin($—which, my good friend, 

That you may know my pains, I send. 

Now, though so free, so bold to dare, 

So apt to scoff—good sir, beware 
Lest with the eye of your disdain 
You view these lines, my vow, my pain. 

Beware of Nemesis, beware 1— 

For Vengeance, should I cry aloud— 

She hears—aud punishes the proud. 

Gkatian.—T hose last lines are that beautiful passage in his “ Carmen 
verygravc: are they not too much so for Nuptialc.” 
the intended play of this mock anger ? 

Let us have your version, Master “ Ut flos in «ept« secrclug nascitui hortw.” 
Curate. 

Curate.—I am sure you think one 
version quite enough. I did not trans¬ 
late it; and believe we must now turn 
over many pages, and then 1 have 
little more to offer. 

Git atian. — (Turning over the 
leaves of Catullus.) Here I sec is 

UT FLOS IN SEPTIS, &C. 

• 

As iu enclosure of chaste garden ground, 

The floweret grows—where nor nnseemly tread 
Of flocks or ploughshares bruise its tender head— 

There soft airs soothe it with their gentle sound; 

Suns give it strength, and nurturing showers abound, 

And raise its tall stem from its sheltered bed; 

- And many a youth and maiden, passion-led, 

With longing eyes admiring walk around: 


Aquimus. —Which did not escape 
the tasteful, though bold Ariosto. I 
have made a weak attempt to trans¬ 
late the passage; and as it stands in 
the middle of a long piece, I have 
taken it out as a sonnet. I wi£read 
it— 
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Pluck’d from the stem that its pure grace supplied, 

Nor yotrths nor maidens love it as before. - 
* So the sweet maiden, in the queenly pride 
Of her chaste beauty, many hearts adore; 

But that her virgin charter laid aside, 

Who lov’d, who,cherish’d, cherish, love no more.’ 


Cult ate. — I remember Ariosto’s. fqr ray version. For once, borrowed 
translation—for translation it is; and plumes,—and I shall not be the worse 
though you know it, I will repeat it, bird—though birds of richer plumage 
and, by Gratian’s favour, let it pass have no song. 

“ La verginella e simile" alia rosa, 

Chi'n bel giardin an la nativa spina, 

Mcntre sola, o sieura si riposa, 
t Ne gregge, ne pastor sole avvicina ; • 

L’aura soave, e l’alba rugidosa 
L’acqua, la ten-a al suo favor s’ineh a: 

Giovani vghi, e doime innamorate, • 

Amanoaverno oseni, c tempro ornate. 

Ma non si tosto dal matemo stelo, 

Reipossa vione, e dal suo eeppo verde, . 

(.‘lie, quanto avea <fagli uomini, e dal cielo, 

Favor, grnzia, cbellezza, tutto perde.” 


Gratiax. — Let ns examine the al¬ 
terations made by one genius, in trans¬ 
ferring to his own language the ideas 
of another genius of another country. 
■Catullus says “ the floweret,”— -Jfos- 
ciiltis : Ariosto particularises the rose, 
— the bel giardin , “ the beautiful 
garden,” stands for septis in hortis, the 
enclosed. Then he has given the idea 
of secrelus, which is certainly “sepa¬ 
rated,” “ set apart,” by the words sola e 
sieura , “alone and safe”—is it so good? 
but he gives that a grace, a beauty, 
the original perhaps lias not, riposa 
—the floweret, enjoys its secret repose. 
; The euttSrig down the flower by the 
plough was unnecessary, after telling 
us of the enclosure ; we scarcely like 
to be brought suddenly into the 
ploughed field. Here Ariosto is better 
—“ nor shepherd nor flock come near 
it.” That enough confirms the idea 
of its being fenced oif, and they wan¬ 
der h# their idleness, or, but for the 
fence, might have reached it; the 
plough and the team are a heavy 
apparatus, and would be a most un¬ 
expected intrusion,—so 1 like the 
Italian here better. Then, m la 
nativa spina is good : you see the 
beautiful creature on its native stem 
or thorn. Then for the enumeration 
of the airs, the sun, and the shower, 
the Italian, in his beautiful language, 
softens the very air, and gives it a 
sweetness, Vaura goave, and ushers in 


“the dewy mom: ” then, expanding to 
the glory of the full reverence of na¬ 
ture to this emblem of purity, lie 
makes all bend and bow before it, as 
bcfofo the very queen of the earth. 
Here he surpasses his original. Then 
he gives you the object of the wishes 
of the youths and maidens, the multi 
jmeri multai optaveree puella’. They 
desire to place it in their bosoms or 
round their temples: and is not the 
lovingness of the youths and maidens 
a good addition ? Tho rfior ani vaghi 
e. donne innamorate. Both are admi¬ 
rable—but I incline to Ariosto. 

Atjunaus.—And do you think the 
Latin poet the original V You forget 
how little originality the Latin authors 
cau claim. This of Catullus is a 
translation—a free one, it is true—ol 
perhaps astill more beautiful passage in 
Euripides. Beach tho hook : yon will 
find it in that very singular play the 
Ilippolytus. Ay, here it is. lie 
offers tho garland to the virgin goddess 
Artemis—(line 7:3) 

“ 2« rev St Tkoerit rrifctw t| iesv.jwrea 

A tifttivat, Z iiesrejvet, xtfffiv.ffXf Qi(oi, 

"EvB' ivn trotftfyr 7 QtfStir 0*rU 
Out r.X&i rlingM, *XX’ &xr ,jetrev 

Mslirro XtiftSy’ *!{<vbv %tntr 
A iiSis St nn/weiri xtitniu Jf (irtif, 

"Omut iiSxxriy ftvjSlv, £XX’ iv r>i <pv<rn 
Te retygeeuv if tk *k»Q' iftit, 

T tivK iftnr&to- viif xuxiifi, S’ ei B-fJi;.'" 
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U I bring thee, O mistress, this ing and watering the garden, or rather 
woven crown, beautifully made up of these especial flowers, with the river- 
flowers of the pure untouched meadow dews. 

—where never shepherd thinks it Curate. —How far more pure is 

fitting,to feed his floejs, nor the the sentiment, and more quiet the 
sickle comes; but the bee ever passes imagery, in the Crock! The Greeks 
over the pure meadow breathing of were the great originators of glorious 
spring, and modesty waters it as a thought and beautiful diction, 
garden with the river-dews. To them Grattan. —Let us hoav to Catullus. ’ 

who have, untaught, in their nature What have wo next ? 
the gift of chastity, to these only it is Aquilius. —Here is a tender little 

at all times an allowed sanctity to cut piece, to his friend Ortalus. I see it 
these flowers, but not to the evil- lias an omission: this edition does not 
minded.” sfipply it; I only take what 1 see. It 

You cannot doubt that the passage seems Ortalus had requested him to 
in Catullus is* taken from the Greek— send him his translation from Callima* 
which is of a higher sentiment in the elms, the “ Coma Berenices,” which 
conclusion, and is enriched beyond the for some* time, through grief for the 
Latin by the bee, and above all by death of his brother, ho had failed to 
the personification of Modesty tend- do. He now sends the poem. 

0 AD OUT VI, [7£1. 

Though cave, that unto me sore grief hath brought, 

Chills me from converse with the sacred Nine, ,, ■ 

Norman my heart incline 
To bring to any cud inspired thought;— 

(For now the wave of the Let Incan lake, 

How recent hath it bstfhcd in Death’s dark vale 
A brother’s feet so pah'; 

• And I can only sorrow for his sake. 

The Trojan land on the llluctcan shove 
Hath hidden him for over from these eyes,— 

Ami I with glad surprise, 

And brother's love, shall welcome thee no more. 

Loved pi ore than life, dear brother! what can I 
lint love tliee still, and mourn for thee full long 
in a funereal song, 

3u secret to assuage my grief thereby? y 

As amid many boughs all leaf-array’d 

The Daulian bird, the nightingale, out-pouivd, 

When Itys she deplored, 

Her mellow sorrows in the thickest shade:) 

Yet, Ortalus, ’mid tears that flow so fast, 

The work of your Battindcs 1 semi, 

Lest you should deem, dear friend, 

Your wishes to the winds are idly cast, A 

And from my mind escaped, all unaware, 

As falls the fruit, love’s furtive gift, unhid, 

Tu virgin bosom hid, 

When she, forgetful of its lying therg, 

Would suddenly arise, and run to greet 
The coming of her mother, from her vest 
And her now loosen'd breast, 

The shameless apple rolls before her feet. 

And she, poor maid! abashed, and in the hush 
Of shame, before her mother cannot speak, 

While all her virgin cheek 
Betrays her secret in the conscious blush. 
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-i@ very, tender—the it is tc 
last iinageis delicately beautiful. I limit,^ 
did not translate it. says 0$ 

Gratian. —Pretty as the passage conuno< 
of the maiden’s disaster in dropping and Ain 
the fever’s gift—and that, too, be it thoughl 
observed, in the hurry of her tender- unless 1 
ness, which increases the beauty, or aspirate 
* rather accomplishes it—yet is it not Ainsidia 
abrupt in a piece where there is the uncle, 1 
expression of so much grief? Catullus grandm 
was an affectionate man, more espe- way. 
daily affectionate brother; on other Syria, a 
occasions, if I remember rightly, lm heard tl 
deplores this brother’s loss. Now, this cm 
Master Curate, what do you offer us ? entertai 
Curate. —Not now a verse trans- of the v 
lation, but an observation on a little hear—t 
piece of raillery, in which Catullus ther, tli 
quizzes one Arrins for his aspirating; Ionian, 
and, I mean it not as, a pun, exaspe- As the 
gating, though it should seem that his more tl 
friends were not a little exasperated they lea 
at ( his bad pronunciation. l)o we Aqui 
inherit from the Romans this, our versions! 
(Cockueyism, I was going to say, but follow. 
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it is too general to allow ofsuch a 
limit,) vulgarity of speqph? “Where,” 
says Catullus, “ Arrius meant to say 
conunoda, he uttered it as cAommoda, 
and Ainsidias for insidias, and, never 
thought he “spoke remarkably well 
unless he laid great stress upon the 
aspirate, calling it with emphasis 
Ainsidias. I believe his mother, his 
uncle, his maternal grandfather and 
grandmother all spoke in the same 
way. When the man went into 
Syria, all ears had a little rest, and 
heard those words pronounced without 
this emphatic aspirate, and began to 
entertain no fears respecting the use 
of the words ; when on a sudden they 
hear—that after Arrius had gone thi¬ 
ther, the Ionian seas were no longer 
Ionian, but Ilioninu.” This is curious. 
As the Romans .had possession here 
more than four hundreiliyears, did 
they leave us this legacy ? 

Aquixius.—I will, then, give you 
version!! of the two which immediately 
follow. 


DJS AMORS SUO. 

I love and hate. You ask me how ’tis so. 
Small is the reason which I have to show : 

I feel it to my cost—’tis all I know'.” 

Then follows a compliment, by comparison, to his Lcsbia. 


I)S QUINTIA KT I.ESBIA. 

Many-think Quiutia beautiful: she’s tall, 

And fair,mnd straight. 1 know, I giant it all, . 

When each particular beauty 1 recall; 

But I dejiy!—when these are uncombincd 
* To form a whole of beauty—aud I find 
So large a person with so small a mind. 

But Lcsbia’s perfect person is all soul, 

Compact in beauty—as if grace she stole 

From all the rest, and made herself one perfect whole. 

Curate. —This is compliment after: for he loves her in their greatest 

enough as far as comparison goes— quarrels, 
but he pays her a much greater shortly 


OP 1E8JBU. 

“ Lcsbia ml dicit semper male.’'* 

Lesbia’s.always speaking ill 
Of me—-her tongue is never still: 

Yet may I die, but ’gainst her will, 

She feves me, spito of her detraction. 

Why think I so ? Because I blarfle 
*ger ways,, abuse her just the satpe: 

Yet howsoe'er I name, her name, 

I stffl love Lcsbia to distraction. 
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Gratian.- —Perhaps the constancy Catullus. Now then, Aquilius. : 
was more to the credit of Lesbia than ' AQuiLitrs.— 

DE LKSUIA. 

Lesbia speaketli ill of me . 

Ever—nought it moves me : 

Say she what she will of me, 

Yet I know she loves me. 

Why? Because in words of hate, 

1 am far before her; 

Yet no jot of love abate, 

Bather 1 adore her. 

* 

Curate. —I don’t like “lam far be- Aquilius. —Easily mended—thus 

fore her.” Wo say, “I am not behind” "then,— 
in hate or love—I doubt “ before.” 

Why ? Because in words of hate, 

I go far beyond her, 

Yet no jot of love abate— 

But still grow the fonder. 

Gratlan.—P robation eat. 

Aquilius.- —The Curate is too • Curate. —True. Here is my vct v 
qtuck upon me. Wc must go back : sion. Not being a happy subject, I 
he has left out “ Do Inconstantia passed over it. „ 

Feminei Amoris.” 

OF woman's inconstancy. 

My pretty she will none but me - 
For husband, though wore Jove her wooer. 

So tells she me: but what a she 
Says to her lover and pursuer, 

Might well be written on the wind, 

Or stream that leaves no track behind. 

Aquilius. — 1 object to “pretty that mulier here is a word of contempt, 
she,” for mulier. I think, however, 1 make it out thus.: 

1)K INCONSTANTIA FSM1NKI AMORIS. 

She says—the woman says—she none would wed 
But me, though Jove came suitor to her bed ; . 

She says—but, oh 1 what woman says—.so fair. ,, 

And smooth to doting man, is writ on air, * 

And on the running stream that changetli every where. 

Aquilius. —We have seen much of been a good hater. The following is- 
our friend Catullus as a loving poet, no bail specimen of Ids powers in this 
let ns end by showing him to have line:— 

IN COMINIUM. 

If you, Cominius, old, defiled 
With every vice, •oulemn’d, and lioary, 

From 3 our vile life were once exiled, 

Your caroass beasts would mar—grim, wild. 

Vultures that tongue, defamatory 
Of all the gentle, good, and mUd; 

And with those C 3 ”es, that all detest, 

Pluck’d from their hateful sockets gory, 

Crows cram their maws, or feed then* nest, 

And hungry wolves devour the rest,' 

It was now time, Eusebius, to con- Before separating, wo reminded Gra- 
clnde for the night, and, indeed, to put tian that he was the arbiter, and must 
our Catullus upon his shelf again, make his award. “ I remember well, n 
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said he; “and yon, Aquilius, made, this occasion, to appease the manes of 
* I think, this my bacillus the staff of the Latin poet in his anger at yom* 
office.* A good umpire might, not bad translations. Hut for yourselves, 
very improperly, give the stick to you I have still something to award. My 
both, breakin^it equally, “ secundum pig has two cheeks—there is one for 
artem baculinam.” But it is a good, each, and you shall have them put 
useful staff to me; we have liad some before you at breakfast to-morrow 
rnbs together, and 1 won’t part with morningand thus, 1 think, you will 
it. True, it has not nnfrcquently agree with me that I have duly 
rubbed my pigs’ backs, and shall again, countenanced you both. And I hope 
But the pig Aqnilius has made his my pig will have both sharpened your 
acquaintance with, has grunted ont appetites and your wit, ‘ sus Miner- 
all his happy days; and, to do him vam.’ Good-night 1 
all honour, X have sacrificed him upon* ‘To-morrow to fresh fields and turnips now.’ ” 

POSTSCRIPT. 


I here send you, Eusebius, the 
last of our Iloraj Catulliame, which 
has been lying by a week or more. 
This little delay enables me to 
wind up the Curate’s' affair to your 
satisfaction. Our friend Gratian 

f ave verbally the Bishop’s reply to 
Iathfew Miflins, who, seeing himself 
deserted by his principal witness and 
informer, Prateapace, was not sorry 
to veer round with the weather-cock, 
and was obsequiously civil. It was 
characteristic of our friend Gratian, 
that he should settle it as he did with 
that huckster. Going through, as it 
is called, the main street, I saw him 
engaged with Miflins, in his shop, and 
went in. lie was talking somewhat fa¬ 
miliarly with the man—of all subjects, 
on what do you suppose V—on fishing. 
Gratian had been a great ; fisheraian 
in his day, as his rheumatic'pains can 
now testify. As lie afterwards told me, 
fearing he might have given the 
Bishop’s message rather sharply, and 
not liking to pain the man, he turned 
off the subject, and talked of fishing, 
to which hf knew Miflins was addicted; 
jmd so it ended by Gratian’s obtaining 
his good-will for ever, for he sent him 
some choice hackles. Prateapace and 
Gadabout haye returned to the church, 
whereupon the Rev. the cow-doctor 
has stirred up the wrath of the chapel 
by a very strong discourse upon,back¬ 
sliding. A poor woman spoke of it 
as very affecting; adding, “Some loves 
‘sons of consolation,’ but I loves ‘ sons 
of thunder.’ Doubtless there was 
lightning too; and there is of that vivid 
kind which bewilders and leaves all 
darker than before. The Curate hm 
found, bouquets-in the vestry and the 


desk, and has been in danger of be¬ 
coming “ a popular.’!• 

A subscription has actually been 
set on foot, by Nicholas Sandwell, at 
the instigation, it is said, of certain 
ladies, and even encouraged by Mif- 
fius, to purchase a coffee-pot awl 
tea-spoonk for the Curate; but an 
event a few days ago has put an end 
to the affair, and given rather a new 
turn to the parochial feelings. This 
eveut«isof such moment, that 1 ought, 
perhaps, to have told yon of it at first 
—but I should have spoiled my ro¬ 
mance, my novel—and what is any 
writing without a talc in it worth now- 
a-days ? The Curate, then, Is actually 
married—even since the termination 
of the Horn* Catulliame. 

Miss Lydia, (“ alas, false man! ” sigh¬ 
ed some one,) of the family at Ashford, 
is the happy bride. The Curate had 
unexpectedly come into a very decent 
independence; and is, and will be for 
ever after, according to the usual re¬ 
ceipt, happy. 

Since this event, the bouquets have 
ceased to be laid in the vestry and the 
desk. Lydia ITatcapace has been 
heard to say she should not wonder if 
all was true after all, and affects to 
be'*glaxl, for propriety’s sake, that 
they are married. Gadabout rims 
every where repeating what l’ratc- 
apaee said; and Brazenstare looks 
audacious indifference, and once stared 
in the Curate’s face and asked himliow 
many Misses Lydia there might be of 
his acquaintance. My dear Eusebius, 

“ So goes the world, and such the Play of Life. 
This loves to make, and t’ other mends a 
strife; 

Old fools write rhymes—the Curate takes a 
wife,” 

Tours ever, Aqruuus. 
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Eareev, in these days of pro¬ 
fuse . and unscrupulous scribbling, 
do we find an author giving the 
essence, not a dilution, of his wit, 
learning, and imagination, dispensing 
his mental stores with frugal caution, 
instead of lavishing them with reckless 
prodigality. Such a one, when met 
with, should be made much of, as a 
model for sinners in a contrary sense, 
and as a bird of precious plumage. 
Of that feather is Monsieur Prosper 
Merimee. lie plays with literature, 
rather than professes it; it is his re¬ 
creation, not his trade; at long inter¬ 
vals and for a brief space, ho turns 
from more serious pursuits to coquet 
with the Muse, not frankly to embrace 
hox\ Willing though she b&, he will 
not take her for a lawful spouse and 
constant companion, but courts her 
par amours. The offspring of these 
moments of dalliance ax*e bnxont and 
debonair , of various but comely aspect. 
In two- and-twenty years he has 
written less than the average annual 
produce of many of his literary coun¬ 
trymen. In several paths of litera¬ 
ture, he has essayed his steps 
and made good a footing; ■ in not 
one has he continuously persevered, 
but, although cheered by applause, 
has quickly struck into another track, 
which, in its turn, has been capri¬ 
ciously deserted. His “Studies of Ro¬ 
man history ” give him an honourable 
claim to the title of historian; his 
“Notes of Archeological Hambies ’’ arc 
greatly esteemed; lie has written 
plays; and his prose fictions, whether 
middle-age romance or novel of 
modern society, rank with the best 
of their class. He began lus career 
with a mystification. His first 
work greatly puzzled the critics. It 
professed to be a translation of certain 
comedies, written by a Spanish actress, 
whoso fictitious biography was pre¬ 
fixed and signed by Joseph L’Estrange, 
officer in the Swiss regiment of 
Wattevillc. This imaginary person- 
ageliad made acquaintance with Clara 
Gazul in garrison at Gibraltar. 
Nothing was neglected that might per¬ 


fect the delusion and give success to 
the cheat; fragments of old Spanish 
authors were prefixed to each play, 
showing familiarity with the literature 
of the coxiutry ; the style, tone, and 
allusions were thoroughly 'Spanish ; 
and, through the Fx’eneh dress, the 
Castilian idiom seemed here and there 
to peep forth, confirming the notion 
of a translation. Clara was an An¬ 
dalusian, half gipsy, half Moor, skilled 
in guitars and castanets, saynetes and 
boleros. L’Estrange makes her nar- 
rate her own origin. 

“ * I was born,’ she told us, ‘ under 
an orange-tree, by the roadside, not» 
far from Motril, in the kingdom of 
Granada. My mother was a fortune- 
teller, and T followed her, or was 
carried on her back, till tlie ago'of 
five years. Then she took me to the 
house of a canon of Granada, the 
licentiate Gil Vargas, who received us 
with every sign of joy. Salute your* 
uncle, said my mother. I saluted • 
him. She embraced me, and departed. 

I havo never seen her since.’ And to 
stop our questions, Doha Clara took. 
her guitar and sang the gipsy song, 
Cuando me parib mi madre ) la gitana .” 

Biography and comedies were so 
skilfully got up, the deception was so 
well combined, that the reviewers 
were put entirely our a wrong scent. 
Two years later, M. Mdrimee was 
guilty of another harmless liter¬ 
ary swindle, entitled La Gussla, a 
selection of Illyrian poems, said to be 
collected in Bosnia, Dalmatia, &c., 
but whose real origin could be traced * 
no further than to his own imagination. 
Although the name was a manifest 
anagram of Gazul, the public were 
gulled. The deceit was first unmasked 
in Gennany, we believe, by Goethe, 
to whojn the secret had been be¬ 
trayed. Thenceforward the young 
author was content to publish under hla 
own name works of which he certainly 
had no reason to be ashamed. One 
of the earliest of these was, “ La Jac¬ 
querie”—a sort of long melodrama, m 
series of scenes, illustrating feudal 
aggiessions and cruelties in France, 
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and trie consequent -peasant revolts 
«<$the fourjeenth cehtuiy. It stows 
much*, historical research'‘and* car ehi’ 
collection of materials, is rich in refe¬ 
rences to tbe barbarous customs' aud 
strange manners of the times, and, 
like the “ Chronicle of Charles IX.,” 
another historical work of M. M<$ri- 
mee’s, has, we suspect, been found 
very useful by more recent fabricators 
of romances. * 

_ Educated for the bar, but not prac¬ 
tising his profession, M. Mdrimee was 
one. of the rising men of talent whom' 
the July revolution pushed forward. 
After being chef de cabinet of the 
-Minister of the Interior, Count 
d’Argoufc, he held several appoint¬ 
ments under government, amongst 
others, that of Inspector of Historical 
Monuments, an office he still retains. 
^In 1844 he was elected to a chan- in tlm 
French Academy, vacarit by the death 
of the accomplished Charles Nodier. 
He has busied himself much with ar¬ 
chaeological researches, and the pub¬ 
lished results of his travels in the west of 
France, Provence, Corsica, &c., are 
most learned aud valuable. In the in¬ 
tervals of his antiquarian investigations 
and administrative labours, he lias 
thrown off a number of talcs and 
- sketches, most of which first saw the 
light in, leading French periodicals, 
and have since been collected aud re¬ 
published. They are all remarkable 
ior grace of style and tact in manage¬ 
ment of subject. One of th6 long¬ 
est, “Colomba,” a tale of Corsican 
life, is better known in England than its 
author’s name. It has been translated 
with accuracy and spirit, and lately 
has been further brought before the 
public, on the boards of a minor thea¬ 
tre, distorted into a very indifferent 
. melodrama. The Corsican Vendetta 
has been taken as the basis of more 
than one romantic story, but, handled 
by M. Merimce, it has acquired new 
and fascinating interest; and he has en¬ 
riched his little romance with a profu¬ 
sion of those small traits and ai;|isticol 
touches which exhibit the character 
arid peculiarities of a people better 
than ftrilos of dry description. “La 
Double M<5prise,” another of bis longer 
tales, is a clever novelette of Parisian 
life. According to English notions 
its subject is slippery, its main inci¬ 
dent, and some of. its minor details, 
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improbable and unpleasant, although 
so nearly managed that one is less 
startled when reading them than 
shocked on after-reflection. It cer¬ 
tainly requires skilful management 
to give an air of probability to such 
a scene as is detailed in chapter 
five. A French gentleman, a man of 
fortune and family, mixing in good 
society, is anxious for an appointment 
at court, and to obtain it ho reckons 
much on the influence and good word of 

a certain Duke of II-. There is a 

benefit night at the Opera, and the 
young wife of the aspirant to court 
honours has a box. Between the acts 
her husband, who has unwillingly 
accompanied her, rambles about the 
house, and discovers the Duke in an 
inconvenient corner, where lie can sec 
nothing, llis grace is not alone, but 
in the society of his kept-mistress. 
To propitiate liis patron, the unscru¬ 
pulous husband introduces him aud 
Iris companion into the box of his un¬ 
suspecting wife! The sequel may be 
imagined; the stare and titter of 
aeqaintanees, the supercilious grati¬ 
tude of the Duke, the astonishment of 
the lady at the singular tone of the 
pretty and elegantly dressed woman 
with whom she is thus unexpectedly 
brought in contact, and whose want 
of usage bespeaks, as she imagines, 
the newly arrived provincial. All 
this, which might pass muster in a 
novel depicting the manners and 
morals of tho liegency, is rather 
violent in one of our day; but yet, so 
cleverly are the angles of improbability 
draped aud softened down, the reader 
perseveres. The plot is very slight; 
the talc scarcely depends on it, but is 
what the French call a tableau de 
mteurs , with less pretensions to the 
regular progress and catastrophe of a 
novel, than to be a mirror of every¬ 
day scenes and actors on the bustling 
stage of Paris life. The characters 
are well drawn, the dialogues witty 
aud dramatic, the hook abounds in 
sly hits and smart satire; but its bitter¬ 
ness of tone injured its popnlarity, and, 
unlike its author's other tales, it met 
little success. The opening chapter 
is a picture of a lively Parisian 
menage , Ihch as many doubtless exist; 
a striking example of a mortage de 
contenance , or mis-match. 

“ Six years had elapsed since the 
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marriage of Julie de Chaverny, arid 
five years and six months, or there¬ 
abouts, since she had discovered that 
it was impossible for her to love her 
husband, and very difficult to esteem 
him. He was not a bad man, neither 
could he be called stupid, nor even silly; 
she had once thought him agreeable; 
now she found him intolerably weari¬ 
some. To her every thing about him 
was repulsive and unpleasant. Ilis 
most trifling actions, his way of eat¬ 
ing, of taking coffee, of talking, gave 
her umbrage and irritated her nerve,3. 
Except at table, the pair scarcely saw 
or spoke to each other; but they dined 
together several times a-week, and 
that sufficed to keep up the sort of 
hatred Julie entertained towards her 
husband. 

“ As to Chaverny, he was rather a 
handsome man, a little too corpulent 
for his time of life, with a fresh com¬ 
plexion, full-blooded, andby,no riicans 
subject to those* vague uneasinesses 
which sometimes torment persons of 
more intcllcctua I organisation. Piously 
convinced that his wife's sentiments 
towards him were those of fender 
friendship, the conviction caused him 
neither pleasure nor pain. Had he 
known <1 ulic’s feelings to be of an op¬ 
posite nature, it would have made 
little difference to his happiness. He 
had served several years in a cav¬ 
alry regiment, when lie inherited a 
considerable fortune, became disgusted 
with garrison life, resigned* his com¬ 
mission, and took a wife. It scorns 
difficult to explain the marriage of 
two persons who had not an idea in 
common. On the one hand, a number 
of those offieionsfriends and relations, 
who, as Phrosine says, would marry 
the republic of Venice to the Grand 
Turk, had taken much pains to arrange 
it: on the other, Chaverny was of good 
family; before his marriage he was not. 
too fat; he was gay and cheerful, and 
what is culled a (food fellow. Julie 
was glad to see him at her mother’s 
house, because lie made her laugh 
with anecdotes of his regiment, droll 
enough, if not always in the best taste. 
She found him ariiiable, because he 
danced with her at every .ball, and 
waS always ready with excellent 
reasons to persuade her imother to 
remain late at theatre or party, or at 
the Bois de Boulogne. Finally, she 


thought him a hero, because’ he! had 
fought two or three creditable driels. * 
But what, completed'* iris triftmph, 
was the description of a certain car¬ 
riage, to be built after a plan of his 
own, and in which lie was to drive 
Julie, as soon as she consented to be¬ 
come Madame de Chaverny. 

“ A few months of married life, and 
Chavemy’s good qualities had lost 
much of their merit. He no longer 
danced with his wife—that of course. 
t IIis funny stories had long been 
’thrice told. He complained that balls 
lasted too late; at the theatre lie 
yawned; the custom of dressing for 
the evening he found an insufferable 
bore. Laziness was his bane; had 
he endeavoured to please, perhaps he 
woiild have succeeded, but the least 
exertion or restraint was torture to 
Him, as to most fat persons. Ha* 
found it irksome to go into society, 
because there the manner of one’s 
reception depends on the efforts one 
makes to please. A rude joviality 
suited him better than refined amuse¬ 
ments ; to distinguish himself amongst * 
persons of a similar taste to his own, 
lie had only to talk and laugh louder * 
than liis companions—and that he did 
without trouble, for Ills lungs wc0 
remarkably vigorous. He also prided 
himself on drinking more clwimpagncf 
than most men could support, and on 
leaping liis horse over a four-foot wall 
in transporting style. To these vari* 
ous accomplishments lie was indebted 
for the friendship and esteem of tho 
indefinable class of beings known as 
‘young men,’ who swarm upon.our 
boulevards towards eight in the even¬ 
ing. Shooting parties, country excur¬ 
sions, races, bachelors’ dinners and 
suppers, were his farourito pastimes. 
Twenty times a-dayhe declared him--' 
self the happiest of mortals; anu when 
Julie heard tho declaration, she cast 
her eyes to heaven, and her little 
mouth assumed an expression’of in¬ 
describable contempt.” • 

Wo* turn to another of M. Mdrt- 
mdc’s books, in our opinion liis best, 
an historical romance, entitled; 1572, 
a “ Chroniele of the Reign of Charles 
the Ninth.” “ In history,” ria^a 
the author in his preface, “ I carp 
only for the anecdotes!," and prefer 
those in which I fancy I disebver a 
true picture of the manners and ehar- 
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“actors of ^ .particular period. This is whose quaint records he -delights, ho 
not e very elevated taste; but I owa, has written one of the best existing 
to my shame, that I would willingly French historical romances, 
give the whole ‘of Thucydides for an It would have been easy for a less 
authentic memoir of Aspasia, or of able writer than M. Mdrim^e to have 
>cme of Pericles’slaves. Memoirs, the extended the “ Chroniqne” to thrice 
familiar gossip of an .author with his its present, length. It is not a 
reader, alone supply those individual complete romance, but a desultory 
portraits Jbat amuse and interest sketch of the events and manners of 
me. It is not from Mezerai, but the time, with a few imaginary pcr- 
from Montlue, Brantomo, D’Aubignd, sonages introduced. Novel readers 
Tavannes, La Noue, &c., that one who require a regular denoument will 
forms a just idea of the French of tho be disappointed at its conclusion. 
v sixteenth century. From the styl6 There is not even a hint of a wedding 
' of those contemporary authors, we from the first page to the last; and 
learn .as much as from the substance the only lady who plays "a prominent 
of their narratives. In L’Estoile, for part in the story, a certain countess 
instance, I read the following concise Diane de Tnrgis, is little bettor than 
note. ‘ The demoiselle dc Chateau- she should be. And yet, if wc follow 
nauf, one of the king’s mignonnes, M. Mdrintoe’s rale, and judge her ac- 
before he went to Poland, having cording to the idoas and morals of tho 
•espoused, par amourettes , the Florett- age she flourished in, she was rather 
tine Antinotti, officer of tlie galleys an amiable and proper sort of person, 
at Marseilles, and detecting him in an True, slip sets her lovers by the cars, 
intrigue, slew him stoutly with her and feels gratified when they cut each 
own hand.’ By the help of this anec- other’s throats: she even challenges 
dote, and of similar ones, which a court dame, who lias taken the pre- 
. abound in Brantome, I make up a eedence of her, to an encounter with 
character fn my head, and resuscitate sword and dagger, m chemise, accord- 
a lady of Henry the Third’s court.” ing to the prevailing mode amongst 
The “ Chronicle” is the result of much the rajffines, or professed duellists of 
fading and combination of the kind the time; and she writes seductive 
here referred to ; and M. MdrumSe has billets-doux in Spanish, and gives 
"even bqen accused of adhering too wicked little suppers to the handsome 
closely to reality, to the detriment of cavalier on whom her affections arc 
the poetical character of his romance, set. But, on the other hand, she goes 
*He does not make his heroes and to mass, and confesses, and does her 
heroines sufficiently perfect, ’‘or liis best to save her Huguenot lover’s 
villains sufficiently atrocious, to suit body and soul, and obtain the minis-, 
the palate of some critics, bnt depicts sion of her own sins by converting 
them, as lie finds evidence of their him from his heresy. So that, as 
having existed—their virtues obscured times went in the year 1572, she was 
by the coarse manners and loose mo- to be reckoned amongst the righteous, 
rality, their crimes palliated by the The handsome heretic, in whose pre- 
religious antipathies and stormy sent safety and future -salvation she 
political passions of a semi-civilised takes so strong an interest, is one 
age. He declines judging the men Bernard de Mergy, who has come to 
of tho sixteenth century according Paris to take service with the great 
to the ideas of the nineteenth, chief of his co-religionists, Admiral 
And, with regard to minor matters, Coligny. His brother, George de 
ho does not', like some of bis con- Mergy, has deserted the creed oi Gal- 
temporaries, place in the mouth of vin, and is consequently in high favour 
a Huguonot leader, or a Guisarde at the Louvre, but under the ban of 
county, the tame and dainty phrase Ills father, a stem old Huguenot offi- 
anprojfriate enough in that of an cer, who will not hear the name of 
equerry, or lady of tho bed-chamber his renegade son. Bernard, whilst 
at the court of the Citizen King, regretting his brother’s apostasy, does 
Eschewing conventionality, and fol- not deem it necessary to shun his 
lowing his own judgment, and the society. On the road he has been 
guidance of the old chroniclers, in cooled or robbed of his ready cash bjr 
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a prettyl^ps^pH, and his good horse 
haa Mjn stolen by one of the hordes 
of Geraaatt" lanzknechts, -whom the 
recent civil war had brought to France. 
He reaches Paris with an empty 
parse, and is not sorry to meet his 
brother, who welcomes him kindly, 
and supplies, his wants, but refuses to 
recant, and attempts to justify his 
backsliding. In the course of his de¬ 
fence he gives an insight into the pre¬ 
valent corruption of the time, and 
shows how the private vices of great 
political leaders often marred the for¬ 
tunes of their party. 

“ ‘ Yon werff still at school,’ said I)c 
Mergy, ‘learning Latin and Greek, 
when I first donned the cuirass, 
girded the Huguenot’s white, scarf, 
and took share in our civil warsL 
Your little Prince of Conde, who lihj* 
led his party into so many errors, 
looked after your affairs when Ins in¬ 
trigues left him time. A l^fy loved 
me; the prince asked me ito resign 
her- to him ; I refused, and ifc became 
my mortal enemy. From that hour he 
lost no opportunity of mortifying me. 

Co petit prince si joli 

Qui toujours baise sa mignonne,. 

held me up to the fanatics of the 
party as a monster of libertinism and 
irreligion. I had only one mistress; 
and as to the irreligion,— I let others 
do as they like, why attack me ? ’ 

“ ‘ I thought, the prince incapable 
of such baseness,’ said Bernard. 

“ 1 ITe is dead,’ replied his brother, 

‘ and yon have deified him. ’Tis the 
way of the world. He had great 
qualities; he died like a bravo man, 
and I have forgiven him. But then 
lie was powerful, and on the part of 
u poor gentleman like myself, it was 
guilt to resist him. All the preachers 
and hypocrites of the army set upon 
me, but I cared as little for their abuse 
as for their sermons. At last one of ' 
the prince’s gentlemen, to curry 
favour with his master, called me 


the prince’s raneCur was not yet ap¬ 
peased., At thb fight of Jakeneuil,-! 
commanded a company : I had* been 
foremost in the skirmish ; my cuirass 
battered and broken by bullets, 
my left arm pierced by a lance, 
showed that I had not spared myself. 

I had only twenty men left, and a 
battalion of the king’s Swiss guards 
advanced against us. The Prince Of 
Cond<5 ordered me to charge them; 1 
asked for two companies of retires,-. 
spd—he called me coward.’ 

“Mergy rose and approached hie, 
brother with an expression of’strong 
interest. The Captain continued--his 
eyes flashing with anger at the recol¬ 
lection of the insult:— 

“‘He called me coward before all 
those popinjays in gilt armour who 
afterwards abandoned him on the 
battle-field of Jarnac. I resolved 
to die, and rushed upon the Swiss 
— vowing, if I escaped with life, 
never again to draw Iword for that 
unjust prince. Grievously wounded, 
thrown from my horse, one of the 
Duke of Aujfo^s gentlemen, Biiville—* 
thevmad fellow whom we dined with 
to-day—saved my life, and presented 
me to the duke. He treated me well. • 
I was eager for vengeance. They 4 
urged .me to take sendee under my 
benefactor, the Duke of Anjou ; they 
quoted the line— 

Onuie Polum forti patria est, ut piscibus 


Onuie Polum forti patria est, ut piscibus 
sequor. 

I was indignant to see the Pro¬ 
testants summoning foreigners to 
their assistance. But why disguise 
the real motive that actuated me? 

I thirsted for reveiige, and became 
a Catholic, in hopes of meeting the 
Prince of Conde in fair fight, and 4 . 
killing him. A coward forestalled 
me, and the manner of the prince's 
death almost made me forget "my 
hatred. I saw his bloody corpse 
abandoned to the insults of the sol¬ 
diery ; I rescued it from their hands. 


libertine, before all our qpnfcains. I 
struck him: wc fought—aou he was 
killed. At that time there were a 
dozen duels a day in the army, and no 
notice taken. In my favour an excep¬ 
tion was made; I was fixed npon by the 
prince to serve as an example. The en¬ 
treaties of the other leaders, including 
the Admiral, procured my pardon. But 


and cowered it with my cloak. I was 
pledged to the Catholics; I commanded 
a squadron of their cayalry; Luould 
not leave them. 1 have’liappilf%eeB 
able to render some service to. my 
former party; I have dime my best 
to soften the ftary of religious animo¬ 
sities, and have been fortunate enough 
to save several of my friends.’ 



leBaseeviltetells every 
^SSodribe owes ycrti his Hft'.’ 
>» v 4W^M»oW me then tTCaiholin,’ con- 
veorge^-ha acabner yoke. *The 
SiSUgHtn isasgood as*another> and 
■^then it isftn easy arid* pleasant one. 

Madonna L f tis the 
njirtJrttit’ of #u Italian courtesan; Ttmt 
* bigdtie praise my" piety when 
^before It. My word 
’for it," I,<gpfc on vastly better with 
; than v "Geneva. By making 

^trifliiMf saerlfices to the opinions of thp 
,f$tun£fe, I live ns I like. I must go to 
iBasar^very' good! I go there and stare 
At the pretty women. I must have 
a confessor-^porhfew/ I have one, a 
jolly Franciscan and ex-dragoon, who 
for aorown-piece gives me a ticket of 
confession, and delivers my billets- 
doux.' to his pretty penitents into the 
bargain. Mart de ma vie! Vive*la 

. messe!' 

“Mergy, could not restrain a smile. 
m “ < There is my breviary,’ continued 
the Captdfh, throwing his brother n 
richly-bound book, fastened with silver 
clasps, and enclosed in a velvet case. 
‘jSueb a missal as that is well worth 
your prayer-books.’ • 

t “ Mergy ^ead on the back of tho 
voluine, Ileure&de la Cour. 

“ ‘ The binding is handsome,’ he 
said, disdainfully returning the book. 

“The Captain smiled, andopening it 
agaip handed it to iiim. ‘ Mergy then 
read upon tho first page: La vie trh- 
herrifique du grand Gargantua , pere de 
Pantagruel: eomppsee par M. Alcofri- 
bas, abptracteur de Quintessena." 

Thus, in a single page, does M. 
M&imdc place $fefore us a picture of 
the tames, with their mixture of fana¬ 
ticism and irreligion, their shameless 
(• political profligacy and private immo¬ 
rality. Bernard de Mergy cannot 
prevail with his brother to return to 
the' conventicle: so he accompanies 
* him to mass-~not to pray, but hoping. 
tOQbt&in a glimpse of Madame de Tur- 
gis, whom he has already seen masked 
im the direct, and whose gracefnl fbrm 
amj high reputation for beauty-havo 
lunprgssionon.theimagi- 
f^-^mrnovice in court gallant- 
On entering-the sacristy,they 
the preacher, a jolly monk, sur- 
romidedby a dozen youflg Takes, with 
bandies jokes more -witty 

•” than ’wise. 
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“‘ Ah,’ criedB<5vilie," ‘hereisllie 
Captain! * Come, Geov^e, give us a 
tetft. Father Lubin Has promised to 
preach bn any ope we propose.* 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said the monk; * bht make 
haste. Mart die wo vie! I ought to Bo 
in me pulpit’already.’ 

*** * Peste! Father Lubin, you swear 
like thp king,’ cried the Captain. 

** “ ‘ I bet he would not swear in his 
sermon,’ said36viHe. 

“ ‘ Why not, if the fancy took me? ’ 
stoutly retorted the Franciscan. 

“ ‘ Ten pistoles you do not.’ 

“ ‘ Ten pistoles ? Bone.* 

“ ‘ B^ville,’cried the Captain, ‘I gp 
halves in your wager.’ 

‘“No, no! ’ replied his friend, * I 
will not share the reverend’s money; 
and if he wins, by my faith! I shall not 
regret mine. ’ An oath in pulpit is 
well worth ten pistoles.’ 

“ ‘ They are already won,’ said Fa¬ 
ther Lubin; “I begin my sermon 
with* three oaths. *Ah ! Messicuh les 
Gentilhommcs , because you have ra¬ 
pier on hip, and plume in hat, you 
would monopolise the talent of swear¬ 
ing. We will sec.’ 

“ He left the sacristy , and in an in¬ 
stant was in his pulpit. There was 
silence in the church. The preacher 
Scanned the crowded congregation as 
though seeking his bettor; and when 
he discovered him leaning against a 
column exactly opposite the pulpit, he 
knit his brows, put his arms akimbo, 
and in an angry forte thus began .- 
“ * My dear Brethren, 

“ ‘ Par la vertuf—par la mort! — 

par le sang ! ’-■ 

“ A murmur of surprise and indig¬ 
nation interrupted the preacher, or, 
it were more correctly said, filled up 
the pause he intentionally left. 

“-‘ do Dieu,’ continued the 

Franciscan, in a devout nasal whine, 
‘we are saved and delivered from 
punishment.* * 

“ A general burst of laughter inter¬ 
rupted him a second time. , Bdville 
took his purse from his girdle, and 
shook it at the preacher, as an admis¬ 
sion that he had'lost,” 

The sermon# that follows 4 is in 
character with its commencement. 
Whilst awaiting its, conclusion, Ber¬ 
nard de Moray in vain seeks the 
Countess de Turgls; it id ouly when 
leaving the church that hid brother 
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pqintsheront to him. £*hp is escorted for the (kvonr ahowa lika beforoheh*$, 
by a young m#ia t of flight figureand earned it. W, s > * : < 

eflFemliiate taien, dressed with studied. .* 4 ,* Hal.it l^ouof whom mylftltoitr 5 
neglfgenecl This is the terrible Count the Admiral spoke! You are C^taife,, 
de Comdinges, the duellist ofitbe day, George’s teener? */■ f' V « ' 

thechief of those rqMjtfr who fought “ ‘•Yes, rixie.t*% * *4 >> J : *V-- 

on every pretext, and jjften on no fire- , “ ‘ Catholic o^Pretostlm?’ r - >V"'t 

text at all. He had had nearly a hftndred “ ‘ Sire, I am a Ptotesthnt;’,-'^ 

•duels, and a challenge from him was V 4 I ask from idle curiosity.# ,<$£!§' 

hold' equivalent to a ticket for the devil take me if I cai-e of what rdjtjjiou; 
hospital, if not to, sentence of death, are those who serve me well.* V. <; 

’ 44 Commingcs onco summoned a man “ And having uttered these merifor< 

to the Pre-aux-Clercs, then the classic . able words, the king entered the 
duelling-ground. They stripped off Queen’s apartments. Afewmomerils 
their doublet^, and drew their swords, later, a swarm of ladies spread! them- 
‘ Are you not Berny of .Auvergne?’ selves over the gaMery,. as if sent to 
inquired Commiages. 4 Certainly not,’ enablq the gentlemen to wait ’wild* 
replied liis antagonist; 4 my name is patience. I shall speak but of one of 
Villequiqr, and I am from Normandy.’ the beauties of that court, where they 
‘So much the worse,’ quoth Com- so greatly abounded; of the Countess 
mingeS, 4 1.tookyou for another man; do Turgis, who plays an important part 
•’ but since I have challenged you, wc in*tlus history. She wore an elegant 
must fight.’ They fought accordingly, riding-dress; and had not yet pnt ott 
and the unlucky Norman wa^ killed.” her mask. Her complexion, of dazzling 
Since the death of a Monsieur do but uniform whiteness, contrasted with* 
Lannoy, slain at the siege of Orleans, her jet-black hair; her Well-arched* 
Madame de Turgis is without a lover, eye-brows, slightly joining, gave a 
Comminges aspires to the vacant post; proud expression to lier physiogno- 
his attentions are rather tolerated than my, without diminishing its graceful 
encouraged; but he seems determined beauty. At first, the sole expression 
that if he does not succeed, nobody else of her blue eye seemed one of disdain* 
shall, for he has constituted himself her ful haughtiness; but when animated 
constant attendant, and a wholesome in conversation, their pupils, dilated 
dread of his formidable rapier keeps like those qf-a cat, seemed to emit 
off rivals. He has sworn to kill all sparks, and few men, even of the most 
who present themselves. audacious, could long sustain their 

By the interest of Coligny, whom magical power. 

Charles the Ninth affocts to favour “‘The Countess de Turgis— : how 
whilst he plots his death, Bernard lovely she looks 1’ .murmured the 
do Mergy receives a commission in the courtiers, pressing forward to see her 
army preparing for d campaign in better. -Mergy, close to whom she 
Flanders. He goes to court to thank passed, was so struct by her beauty, 
the king, and the following scene that he forgot to make way till her 
passes. . large silken sleeves rustled against 

“The court was at the CbateaudeMa- his doublet. She remarked hisemo- 


drid. The queen-mother, surrounded 
by her ladies, waited in her apartment 
for the king to come to breakfast. The 
king, followed by the princes, slowly 
traversed the gallery, in which were 
assembled the nobles and gentlemen 
who were to accompany him to the 
dhase. With an absent air he listened 
to the remarks' of his courtiers, and 
made abrupt replies. Wken'hepassed 
before the two brothers, the Captain 
bent, his knee, and presented the 
newly-made officer. Mergy bowed 
profoundly, and thanked his majesty 
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tion without displeasure, and for a 
moment deigned to fix her magnificent 
eyes on those of the young Protes¬ 
tant, who felt liis cheek glow under 
her gaze. The Countess, smiled and 
passed on, letting one of her gloves; 
fall befose our hero, who, stilt rdotioh- 
less and fascinated, neglected to piofe 
it up. Instantly a fair-hatred wkJ 
(it was no other than: Cmnmu^syZ. 
who £tood behind Mergy* pushed life# 
ruddy in passing before him, seized 
the glove, kitsed it respectfully, aid 
presented it to Madame de Turgis. 

s ,(# » V " 
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“The laughter of the bystanders 
the embarrassment of the 



' .-‘M Me is my brother, madam,' was 
Oebrge’ft quiet reply; ‘he has beeq 
three days at Pads, and, by my ho¬ 
nour,I he is not more awkward than ■ 
jLaimioy was, before you undertook his 
education.’ 

“ The Countess coloured, slightly. 

* An xinkind jest, Captain,’ -she said: 

* Speak not ill' of the dead. Give me 
your hand; I have a message to you 
item, a lady whom you have oi> 


. ** The Captain respectfully took her 
band, and^Jed her to the recess of a 
distent window. Before she reached 
It, she once more. turned her head to 
look, at Mergy. 

“ Stai daazled by the appari- 
tion of the beautiful Countess, whom 
he longed he look at, but dared not, 
Mergy felt a gentle tab upon his 
shoudci\ He turned and beheld the 
Baron -de Vatidrcuil, who drew him 
aside, to speak to him, as he said, 
without fear of interruption. 

“ ‘ My dear fellow,’ the Baron be¬ 
gan, ‘you are a stranger at court, and 
are probably not yet acquainted with 
its customs V’ 

“ Mergy looked at Hina with asto¬ 
nishment. r 


he wished to insult you; and if he had 
not pushed you, you would stall be 
insulted; *r, by picking up Mates 
de Turgis’s glove, M usurped your 
lights. The glove was at your feet," 
ergo it was for you alone to raise and 
return it. And you have, but to look 
around; you.will see Commingles 
telling the story and laughing at you/ 

“ Mergy turned about. Coinnringes 
.was surrounded by five or sly young 
men, to whom he laughingly narrated 
something winch they listened to with 
curious interest. Nothing proved 
that his conduct was under discussion; * 
but at' the words of Ms,, charitable 
counsellor, Mergy felt his heart awell 
with ftuy. 

‘“I will speak to him after the 
hunt,’ he said, ‘and he shall tell 
me-’ 

“ ‘-Oh! nover put off a good, resolu¬ 
tion ; besides, you offend Heaven 
much less in challenging your adver¬ 
sary immediately after -tho offence 
than in doing it when you havo had 
time to reflect. In a moment of 
irritation, which is but a venial offence, 
you agree to fight; and if you after¬ 
wards fulfil your agreement, it is 
only to avoid committing a far greater 
sin, that of breaking your word. 
But I forget that you are a Protestant. 
Nevertheless, arrange a meeting with 


. “ ‘ Your brother is engaged, and not him at once. 1 will bring you to- 
able to advise you; if agreeable to you gethcr.’ 

“I will replace him. You have been , “ ‘ I trust he wiH not refuge to make 

gravely insulted; and seoing you in a fitting apology.’ 
this pensive attitude, I doubt not you “ ‘ Undeceive yourself, comrade, 
meditate revenge.’ * Comminges never yet 4 said, I was 

^Revenge? — on whom?’ cried wrong. But he is a man. of strict? 
Mergy, reddening to'the very white of honour, and will give yon every satis- 
hia eyes. , ,faction.’ * 

. i ,‘* ‘ Were yop not just nov. .rudely “Mergy made an effort to suppress 
tipshed aeide by little Comminges? his emotion and assume an indifferent 
The^. . . ^t witnessed the affront, air. • ■ - . 

Ww* apect^teia.' to notice it suitably.’ ‘ “ ‘Sine© X have been insulted;’ he 

, “ ‘ But,’ sald'Mergy, ‘ in so crowded said, ‘I must have satisfaction. And 

a ropm.as tide an accidental push .is whatever kind may be necessary, I 
■ rushing very extraordinary,’ , • shall know, how to insist upon it.’, 

i 1 , M-‘M. da . Mergy, I hand, not the “ ‘ Well spoken, m,y brave Mend; 
honour ttrite intimate with you; but your boldness pleases me, for you of 




coarse' know that Consninges Is owe 
o£ our best swordsmen* Par mm foil 
he handles. hie Made right cunningly. 
Betook lessons at Rome of Braes* 
bills, and Petit-Jean will fence with 
ham ho longer;* % And whilst speak¬ 
ing, Vaudreuii attentively watched 
the countenance of .Mergy, who 
was pale, bat from auger at the 
offence offered him 'rather Jhan from 
apprehension of its consequences. 

‘“I would willingly be yottr second 
in this affair, bat I take the sacrmpwmt 
to-morrow, and, moreover, I am en¬ 
gaged, to M^de Rheincy, and cannot 
draw sword against any but him.’'" 

> ul I thank yon, sir. If necessary,- 
my brother will second me.’ 

“ ‘ Tim Captain is perfectly at home 
in those affairs. Meanwhile, 1 will 
bring Comminges to speak with you.’ 

“ Mevgy bowed, and taming to the 
Hawaii, did his best to compose his 
countenance and arrange what ho 
should say. There is a certain grace 
in giving a challenge, which habit 
alone liestows. It was our hero’s 
first affair, and he was a little ciqbar- 
rassed; he was hiss afraid of a sword- 
thrast titan of saying something un¬ 
becoming a gentleman. Tie liad just 
succeeded in- composing a firm and 
polite, sentence, when Baron de Vau- 
dreuil, taking him by the arm, drove 
it out of his head. 

“ ‘ You desire to speak to me, sir ?’ 
said Comminges, hat in hand, and 
bowing with an impertinent polite¬ 
ness, which brought an.angry flush 
upon Mercy’s countenance. - 

‘“I hold myself insulted by your 
behaviour,’ the young Protestant in¬ 
stantly replied, 1 and I desire satis¬ 
faction.’ 

“ Vaudreuii- nodded approvingly •, 
Comminges drew himself up, and 
placing his hand on Ms kip, the pre¬ 
scribed posture in sueh circumstances, 
replied with much gravity: 

.“•‘You constitute yourself demandet, 
sir, artjKas defendant, 1 have the 
ehoicfflfcilrins . 1 
1 ' “ those yea prefer.’ ■ 

(Jttpfl) reflected for an instant. 
“ * he at last said,. ‘ is a 

godpFweapon, bat' it makes ugly 
woailds; and- at ear age,’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘ one is not anxious to 

■ *<m* »* * * i» I ■■* » » . . ■■■ 

) * It was a rule with iherctfUnU net to 
was an old one to terminate. 


appear before one’s- mistress 
scarred cotnitenanoe. The -capim? 
makes a small hole, bttt It is enough/ 
And he again smiled, as he said, '‘T 
choose rapier and dagger.’ 

“‘ Very good,’ said Mergy, and he 
took a step to depart. • > 1 ■ * '•* 

One moment!’ cried,YaudteUilv* 

‘ you forget the place of meeting.’' > 

• “ ‘ The Court uses the 'PredWw- 
Clorcs/ said Comminges; ‘and If IhO 
gentleman has ho particular prefer¬ 
ence-—’ - " . 

“ ‘ The Pre-aux- Clercs—be it SO'.’ 
As to the time, I shallnot be up 
before eight o’clock, for reasons Of fay. 
own—you understand—I do not sfeep 
at home to-night, and cannot be at 
the Pr6 before nine.’ # 

‘ “ Let nine be the hottr.’ r ~ 
Just then Mergy perceived the 
Countess de Turgis, who' had left 
the Captain in conversation with 
another lady. As may be supposed, 
at sight of the lovely cause of this 
ugly affair, oin* hero threw into hi* 
countenance an additional amount 
of gravity and feigned indifference;' * 
‘“Of late,’ said Vaudreuil, ‘it is 
the'fashion to tight in crimson drawers:. 
If you have none, I will- send you a 
pair. They loek clean, and do not 
show blood. And now,’ ^continued 
the Baron, who appeared quite in bis 
element, * nothing remains but to flx 
upon your seconds and thirds.’ 

“ ‘The gentleman is a new comer at 
court,” said Comminges,- “ and per¬ 
haps might have difficultly in finding 
a third. Out of consideration for 
him I will content myself With a 
second.’ 

“With some difficulty, Mergy con¬ 
tracted his lips*into a smile.' ; 

“ ‘ Impossible t.o be more courteous/' ** 
said the Baron. ‘ It is really a plea¬ 
sure to deal with so acconmod&tmg a 
cavalier as M, de CamfUinges.’ * v 
“ ‘ You wfil' require a ropier of the 
same length as mine/ resumed Cenfe- 
minges; ‘ I can recommend y©#- 

LanrentJ? at the Golden Sufi, Rue 1 de> 
la F^ronnerie; he is the best armour# 
in Paris. Tell him yok' , 'comepWMft f , 
me, 5 and he will treat you* wdB$l 
Having thus spoken, lie turned mwate 
his heel, and rejoined fits groupw 
had lately left. ! 

. »t*; ■ « .i ■ i iwiii mi n i. m iti n 

oommenoe % new quarv^kso feng ae-them 



' ’ yda, M;Bernard,’* 

\#?2 FinltjpfttSr; nt you have acquitted 
‘ ratflyv Exceedingly well, 
(anrttfgos is not accus- 
jttA bearhimSelf spoken ; *o in 
fashion. He is‘feared like lire, 

5 «j|pecia% since 1 lie killed Cadillac; for 
Sft Mifchel, whom he killed a 
popple "bA months ago, he did not got 
muchcreditby thati St Michel was 
Ani particularly skilful, whilst Ca- 
nlftae had already slain five or six 
antagonists,, without receiving a 
scratch. He had studied at Naples 
under BorclH, and it was said that 
I>aflSac had bequeathed him the 
aebret thrust , with which he did 
so much harm. To bo sure,’ con¬ 
tinued the Baron,' as if to himself, 
Canillac had pillaged the church at 
Auxertc, and trampled on the con¬ 
secrated wafers: no wonder he was 
punished.’ 

“ Mergy, although far from amused 
by. this conversation, thought himsejf 
bound to' continue it, lest a suspicion 
offensive to his courage should occur 
toVaudrertif. 

^ ‘ Fortunately,’ he replied, ‘ I have 
pillaged no Church, and never touched 
a consecrated wafer in my life; so 
I have a risk the less to run.’ 

/ “t Another caution. When you 
cross swords with Comminges, beware 
of one of his feints, -which- cost Cap¬ 
tain Tomaso liis life. He cried out 
that'the point of his sword was broken. 
Tomaso instantly guarded his head, 
expecting a. out; but Comlningcs’s 
sword was perfect enough, for it 
enteredi to Within a foot of the hilt, 
Tomaso’s breast, which he had ex¬ 
posed, not anticipating a thrust. But 
you light with rapiers, and there is* 
less danger.’ * 

•- >*“! will do my ; best.’ 

■“ * Ah I one thing more. . Choose a 
tjagger 'with a strong basket-hilt; it 
is*Very useful, to parry.' 1 owe this 
scar on my left hand to haying .'gone 
otfc one day without a poniard, young 
Tallard aiid' mySelf had aquatrol, and 
fbr want* of a dagger, I neariy lost 
piny hand.’■ : f 

,.h :“^. : AnSd was he wotthded?’ inquired 
$ Mergy.:- »r\ n , > 

' I ktHed.him, thanks to a vow I 
^made to St Maurice, my patjDpn. Have 
>i Sdme linen and lint about ybu, it can 
'do anhafra. f 0 ne is not always killed 




outright. Ton will do well also -to 
have year sword placed on thee altar 
daring mass. But you are a JProies- 
tant. Yet .another word *<v Do not 
make it a point, of honour not , to re¬ 
treat*; on the contrary, keep him 
moving y he is short-winded; exhaust 
his breath, mid, whcmdtdu find your 
opportunity, one good thrust in the 
breast and*your man is down.’ , 

“There is no saying how long the 
Baron would have continued his 
valuqMe -advice, had not a great 
sounding of horns announced that 
the King was abont to (.take horse* 
The door of the apartment opened; 
and his Majesty and the Queen- 
mother ^matle their appearance, 
equipped for the chase. Captain 
George, who had just left Ids lady, 
joined his brother, and clapped him 
joyously on the shoulder. 

“‘By the mass!’ he cried, ( thOndp' 
art a- lucky rogue l - Only see tills 
youngster, with liisf' cat’s mustache,; 
he has but to show himself, and all 
the ladies are mad after him. The 
handsome Countess has been talking 
about you for the last; quarter of an 
hour. ” Come, good courage I*. Dur¬ 
ing the liimt, keop by her stirrup* and 
be as gallatti as you can. But what 
the devil’s the matter with you ? Are 
you ill ? You make as long a face as 
a preacher at the stake. Morbleu! 
cheer up, maul’ ... 

“ ‘ I have no great fancy to hunt 
to-day,’ said Bernard; ‘and I would 
rather—*—’ > 

“ * If you dq not hunt,” whispered 
Vaudreuil, ‘Comminges will think 
you are afraid:’ * , 

“‘1 am ready,’ said Mergy, paasipg 
his hand across his burning brow, and 
resolved to wait till after the hunt to 
inform,hia, brother of his adventure. 
‘What disgrace,’ thought he, dif 
Madame do Turgis suspected mo of 
fear;* if she supposed,that the.idea of 
an * approaching - duel- prevented my 
enjoying the chase.’ 

Daring the bunt, Bernard swerves 
not from the side -of, the Countcss, who 
accords him various marksbf ffvour, 
and finally dismisses ,Coinmniges!,‘wli(l 
has ajso escorted .her, .and has a ikn- 
d-riefe ritlo with her newadjnU'eT- Sho 
well knows that a duel is ih Wind, 
and,.dreads, it,, |or, Jdergy'’s, sake. 
Hopeless of his -es|a^ wipi;jBfe ,fi:pm 
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the projected combat, she teles -at 
least to - save his soul,. arid makes a 
bold attempt at his conversion. . But 
on- that head he is deaf even to her 
voice; Baffled, she essays a compro¬ 
mise. \ 

“ * You heretics have no faith ih re¬ 
lies? ’ said Miidame do Tnrgis. 

“Bernard smiled 

“ ‘And yott think yourselves defiled 
by teaching them?’ she continued. 
‘Toti would not carry one, 'as we 
Roman Catholics are wont to d#>? ’ 

“‘We hold the custom useless, to 
•say the least.’ 

* “ ‘Listen* A cousin of mine once 
attached k relic to his hound’s neck, 
and at twelve paces lined at the dog 
an arquebuse charged with slug's.’ 

“ 1 And the dog was killed ? ’ 

“ 1 Not touched.’ ■' . 

“ ‘ Wonderful! I would fain possess 
such a relic.’ 

“ “Indeed! — and you would carry 
it?’ * 

• “ * Undoubtedly — since the relic 

saved the dog," it would of course- 

But'stay, is it quite certain that a 
heretic is as good as a Catholic’s dog? ’ 

“ Withont listening to hlnj, Madame 
de Turgis hastily unbuttoned tfic top 
of hor closely fating habit, and took 
from her bosom a little gold box*, very- 
flat, . suspended by ,a black ribbon. 
‘Here,’ she said,—‘you promised to 
wear it. You shall return it me one 
day.’ 

“ * Certainly. If I am ablo.’ 

“ * But yon will take care of it? No 
sacrilege! You will take the greatest 
care of it! ’ t 

“ ‘ I have received it from you, 
madam.’ 

“ She gave him the relic, and lie 
hung it round his neck. 

“ * A Catholic wtwftd have thanked 
the hand that besfowed the holy 
talisman.’ *' • 1 « 

- “Mergy seized her hand, arid tiled 
5 to' raise it to liis lips. 

“ ‘ No, nol it is too late.’ 

Say not so! Remember, I niay 
never again have Sucli fortune.’ 

“- ‘Take off my gloved’said the lady. 
Whilst obeying, mergy thought he 
felt a slight prdSsure. , He imprinted 
a baffling kiss on the white ana beau¬ 
tiful hand.” 

. Frank arid free, were the dames of 
the ninth Charles’s court. Faithless 


in tht virtues of the relic; 
excited by the.fiovelty df hisi situ/ktioi^ 
arid by the preference the-Conn t#aa 
has showu.him, which has given life 4 
tenfold value in his eyes* Mevgy passes 
an agitated and slccplcss night., Wl||p 
the Louvre clock strikes eight) pa 
brother enters hia apartment, bring- 
ing the necessary weapons, and vainly 
endeavouring to conceal his sadn§gg 
and anxiety. Bernard examines tb# 
Sword and dagger, the manufacttuce- bf 
Jtlie famous Luno of Toledo.” 

“ ‘ With such, good arms,’ he said, 
‘ I shall surely be able to defend my¬ 
self.’ Then showing the relic given 
him by Madame de Turgis, and which 
lie wore concealed 4n his bosom, 
* Here too,’ he added with a smile, 
‘ is a talisman better than coat oi 
ipail against a sword-thrust.' 

“ ‘ Wlionce havri you the bauble ?’ 

“‘Guess.’ And the vanity of ap¬ 
pearing favoured by the fair, made 
him for a moment forget both Cpm- 
minges and the duelling sword, tliaf 
lay naked before him. - , 

“ ‘ I would wager that eraay Coun¬ 
tess gave it you! May the devil 
confound hor and hor box ! ’ - , 

“ ‘ It is a relic for protection in to¬ 
day’s encounter.’ 

“ ‘ She had better have worn hei 
gloves, instead of padding her fim 
white fingers . 1 

“ ‘ God preserve me,’ cried Mergy 
blushing deeply, ‘from believing ii 
Papist relics.' But. if I fall to-day, J 
would have her know that I died wltl 
* this upon my heart . 1 ’ 

' “ ‘ Folly! ’ cried the Captain, shrug¬ 
ging liis shoulders. . 

“ ‘ Here is a letter for my mother, 
said Mergy, liis voice slightly tremu¬ 
lous. George took it without a r word, 
and approaching, tire tabic, opened f 
small Bible, and seemed busy reading 
whilst his brother completed.^bu 
toilet. On the first page that offeree 
itself to his eyes, ho read these worth 
. iirhis motlicr’s handwriting; ‘ 1 st Maj 
1549,hiy sou Bernard was born. Lrird 
‘ couduet him in thy ways! Lrijrd 
shield him from all harm! ’ G«drg< 
bit'his lip violently, and threw drop 
the book. Beraai-d observed 
ture, and imagining thatsomo impioui 
thongpdiad comc ixrto pr tejwjiter’i 
' he&d) he gravely t<?ok upiheBibus 
put it in an embfffidcred 'case, ant 





0 ? 

*• It is my mothers Bible,’ lie said. 


bat made bo reply." 
jA.'ecoi'ding to the established yule in 
eifeh cases—-a rale laid down for the 
' especial behoof, benefit, and aecommo- 
- datfoa of romance writers—the hero 

* ofa hundred duels falls by the maiden 
sword of the tyro, who escapes with a . 
slight woiind. .So Signal a triumph 
makes the reputation of Mergy. Ilis 
wound healed, and all danger of per¬ 
secution by the powerful family of 
Comminges at an end, he reappears 
at court, and finds that ho lia, 1 i in some 
sort inherited the respect and consi¬ 
deration formerly shown to his defunct 
rival. The politeness of the rajfinv's 
is as overpowering -as their envy is jjf 
concealed; and, as to the,ladies, in 
those days the character of a success¬ 
ful duellist was a sure passport to 
their favour. The raw provincial, so 
lately unheeded, has but to throw his 
handkerchief, now that he has dabbled 
it to blood. But the only one of tiiese 

k ■sanguinary sultanas on whom Mergy 
bestows "a thought, is not to be found. 
In vain does he seek, in the crowd of 
. beauties who court his gaze, the paje 
cheek, blue eyes, and raven hair of 
Madame de Turgis. Soon after the 
duel, she had left Paris for one .of her 
country seats, a departure attributed 

* “ by the charitable to grief at the death 

or Comminges. Mergy knows better. 
Whilst laid up with Ids wound, and 
concealed in the house of an old wo¬ 
man, half doctress, half, sorceress, lie 
detected a masked lady, whom he re¬ 
cognised .as I)e Turgis,- performing for 
his euro, with the assistance of the 
witch, certainmysterious incantations. 
They had procured Comminges’s 
sword, and rubbed it with scorpion 
oil* ** the sovereigu’st thing on earth" 
to heal the wound the weapon had in¬ 
flicted. Anil there was also a melting 
whx figure, .intended as a love 
■ chiirm; and #om all that rftetssed, 
Bernard eoald not doubt -that the' 
Cofiptess had set her affections on him. 
So be-wsits patiently, and one morn¬ 
ing, whilst hie brother is reading the 
“ Vie - tres-hoirifiqufi de Pantagfnel,” 
and he hlfiisW is taking a guitar lesson 
fifW thegfignor Ubei» vinibcHa, a 
Wrinkled chtennabrimrs him a scented 


I 

noise, dosechvith a gold fhft&d, anrl 
a large green seal, bearing’d Cupid 
with finger on Bps, and the 'Spanish 
word, GaUad, enjoining* silence. 

' !l?he best picture of “the massacre of 
St Bartholomew we have read to a 
book of fiction, is given by M. M<?ri- 
mde, in small compass and without 
unnecessary horrors. Less than an 
hour before its commencement, the 
Countess informs her lover.of the fate 
reserved for him and all of his faith. 
She urges and implores him to abjure 
his heresy; he steadfastly refuses—and 
she, her love redoubled by Ins coura¬ 
geous constancy, conceals him from 
the assassins. In the disguise of a 
monk, he escapes from Paris, and 
makes his way to La Rochelle, the 
last stronghold of the persecuted Pro- 
tcstiiuts. Op the road,' he falls fin 
with another refugee, the fanzknecht 
Captain Dietrich Ilomstem, similarly* 
disguised •and bound to the same place. 
There is an excellent scene at a 
country inn, whore four ruffians, their 
hands reeking with Protestant blood, 
compel the false Franciscans- to bap¬ 
tise a pair of pullets by the names Of 
carp and perch, that they may not 
sin by eating fowl on Friday. Mergy 
at last loses patience, and breaks it 
bottle over one of their heads; and 
a fight ensues, • in which the bandits 
arc ‘worsted. The two Huguenots 
reach La Rochelle, which is soon after¬ 
wards besieged by the king’s troops. 
In a sortie, Bernard forms an ambus¬ 
cade, into which his brother unfortu¬ 
nately falls, and receives a mortal 
wound. Taken into La Rochelle, he 
is laid upon a bed to die; and; refusing 
the spiritual assistance of Catholic 
priest and Protestant minister, he 
accelerates his death by a draught 
from IIornstcm% wine flask, and 
strives to comfort Bernard, • who Is 
frantic with remorse. / 

“ He again closed his eyes, but 
soon re-opened them and said to 
Mergy: 4 Madame de Turgis bade toe 
assure you t»f her love;’ He smiled 
gently. These were his last words. 
In a quarter of an hour he died, with¬ 
out appearing-to suffer much. A. few 
mtontes later Bevibe expired, ifi the 
arms of the monk, who afterwards 
declared that he had distinctly heard 
iu the air tiro cries of joy of the ahgete 
who received the soul elf the neniteBt, 
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, whils^abterraaeonsdemonaresponded 

with a yell of-triumph as they bore 
away the spiritual part of Captain, 
George.” ■■ 

*‘It is to be seen in any history'of 
France, how LarNctue left La Rochelle, 
disgusted with civil wars and tormen¬ 
ted by his conscience, wliich re¬ 
proached liim for bearing arms against 
hip king; how the Catholic, army was 
compelled to raise the siege, and how 
the fourth peace was made, soon 
followed by the death of Charles IX. 

“ Did Mergy console himself? Did 
Diana take another Paver ? I leave it 
to the.decisiou of the reader, who thus 
win end the romance to his own 
liking.” 

By his countrymen, M. Merimee’s 
short tales are the most esteemed of 
bis writings, lie produces them at 
intervals much too long to please the 
fweditor and readers of the periodical 
in which they have for some time 
appeared,—the ^tble and excellent 
llevue dcs J)cux Months. Once in 
eighteen months, or two years, lie 
throws a few pa.#es to the pyblie, 
which, like a starved hound to whom 
a scanty meal is tossed, snaps eagerly 
at the gift whilst growling at the nig¬ 
gardliness of the giver: and the 
publisher of the llevue knows that he 
may safely print an extra thousand 
copies of a number containing a novel 
by Prosper Merimec. Now and then, 
M. Merimde comes out with a criti¬ 
cism of a foreign book: His last was 
a review of <1 rote’s Greece,” and he 
has also written, a paper on “ Borrow’s 
Spanish ltambles.”. A man of groat 
erudition and -extensive travel, he is 
thoroughly master of many languages, 
and, in writing about foreign countries 
and popple, steers clear of the absurd 
blunders into which some pf his con¬ 
temporaries, of respectable talents and 
attainments, not unfrequently ,falL 
His English othcer and lady m 
Oplomba are excellent; vciy different 
from the absurd caricatures of English¬ 
men one is accustomed to sec in 
French novels. He is equally truth¬ 
ful in his Spanish characters. A great 
lover of things Spanish, he has fre¬ 
quently visited, and still -visits, the 
- Peninsula. In 1831 he published, in 
the Iteme de Pkris, thrfee charming, 
letters, ftora Madrid. The action pf 
most of his tales passes in Spain or 


Corsica, or the South of France, air 
though he now and then dashes at 
Parisian society. With this lie ha» 
unquestionably had, ample opportunity, 
to become acquainted, for he is , a 
welcome guest in the beat circles of the 
French capital. Still we‘must hope 
there is some flaw in the glasses, 
through whicli.ke has observed thegby 
world of Paris. The ‘‘Vase Etrusque- 
is oneof his sketches of in odem French 
life,' in the stylagjf the “Double Md- 
prise,” but better. It is a most 
amusing and spirited tale, but unne¬ 
cessarily immoral. Had the heroine 
been virtuous, the interest of the story , 
would in no way have suffered, so far 
as we can see ; "and that which attaches, 
to her, as a charming and unhappy 
w oman, would have bden augmented. 
This opinion, however, would be 
scoffed at on the other side of the 
Channel, and set down as a piece of 
English prudery. And perhaps, in¬ 
stead of grumbling at M. Meiimeo 
for making the Countess Mathildc the 
mistress of Saint Clair—which nothing 
compelled him to doir-we ought 
thankfully to acknowledge his mode¬ 
ration in contenting himself with ‘a ’ 
qhiel intrigue between ■ unmarried, 
persons, instead of favouring us with 
a flagrant case of adultery, as in the 
“Double Mi 1 ,prise,” or initiating, ns 
into the very profane mysteries, of 
operatic figurantes, as in “ Amine 
pniHot.” Even in France, Vhere ho 
is so greatly and justly admired, this 
last tale was severely censured, a# 
bringing before the public eya^hases 
of society that ill .boar the w light. 
Fidelity to life in 'his scenes and 
characters is a high quality in an, 
author, ami one possessed in a, high 
degree by M. Mdrinnsc; but ho has 
been sometimes too bold and cynical 
in the choice and treatment of»his 
subjects. “ La Partie de Tric+tmfff' 
ami ,“ V Enlevement de ia -Hedotote,” 
are’ amongst his happiest efforts, - 
Both are especially remarkable for- 
llieir terse, au'd vigorous style. . Wo 
have been prodigal of extracts from 
“ Charles IX.”—for it is a great fayea- 
riteof ours—and, although well know# 
mid much esteemed by all habitual^ 
readers of French novels, it is hitherto* 
we belieye, untranslated into Rnjglfa ib , , 
But we shall still make room fer <"** * 

** * , • < ,' s t t 



of rewmmendation, he changed his 
manner, and spoke a few obliging 
words, ■ He presented me to my cap¬ 
tain,. who had jostle turned from a 
jreeonpoissanoe. Toro captain, whom 
S had little-opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with,, was. a tail dark man, 
of hard and repulsive physiognomy. 
He had been a private soldier, and 
had won liis cross and his epanlcts on 
the battle-field. His voice, hoarse 
and weak, contrasted strangely with 
his gigantic suture. They told me 
'he was indebted for this singular 
voice to a 1* bullet' that had passed 
completely through his body at Jena. 

' 44 On bearing that I came from the 
school.at Fontainbleau, he made a 
wry face, and said, 4 My lieutenant 

died yesterday.’-1 understood that 

he meant to say, 4 You are to replace 
Mm, and yea are not able.’ A sharp 
word rose to my lips, but I repressed 
it. 

' > “ She mOon rose behind the redoubt 
of Cheverino, situate at twice cannon- 
shot from our bivouac. Sbc was large 
iaud red, as is common at her rising; 
but that night she seemed to me of 
extraordinary size.. For an instant 
the Mack outline of the redoubt stood 
put anainst the moon’s brilliant disc, 
reseiuoling the cone of a volcano at 
the moment of anuenjptiom 

'“Aa old Boldier who stood near 

• mb, noticed the colour of the moon. 

; 4 She is very fed,’ he said; 4 ’tis a sign 
that yon famous redoubt will .cost us 
dear.’. I was. always superstitious, 

. and this augury, just at that moment, 
nfiected me. I lay down, but could 

. not Jdeep* I got up and walked 
for some time, gazing at the im¬ 
mense, line of fires covering the 
heightebnyoud the village of Che- 
. ynwp.it' j.* ■ • ■>, . 

I deemed my blood suffi¬ 
cient cooled by the.fresh night air*J 
returned, to, the; fire* wrapped myself 
careftiUy ia; my-cloak. and shut my. 
«yes, hoping not to rnropen them .till 

• daylight. But sleep shunned mei I«- 


pital, carelessly treated, by .ignorant 
surgeons. .All that I, had beard .of 
surgical operations returned to my 
memory. My" heart beat, violently; 
and mechanically I arranged, ah a 
species of cuirass, the handkerchief 
and portfolio that 1 carried* in the 
breast, of my uniform. I was over¬ 
whelmed by fatigue, and continually 
fell into a doze, bat as often as I did 
so, some sinister idea awoke me with 
■ a start. Fatigue, however, at last got 
the upper hand, and I was fast asleep 
when the reveille sounded. Wo 
formed up, the roll was called, then* 
arms were-piled, and according to all 
appearance the day was-, to pass 
quietly, 

“ Towards three o’clock an hid-de- 
camp arrived with an order. We re¬ 
sumed our anus; our skirmishers 
spread themselves over the plain; we 
followed. slowly; and in twenty 
minutes we saw the Russian pickets 
withdraw- to the vedoubt. A battery 
of artillery took post ou. our right 
hand, another ou our. left, but both 
considerably in advance.. They opened 
a. vigorous fire upon the enemy, who 
replied with energy, and soon the re¬ 
doubt of Cheverino disappeared behind 
a cloud of smoker 

44 Our regiment -was almost pro¬ 
tected from the Russian fire by a 
ridge. Their bullets, which seldom 
came in our direction—for they pre¬ 
ferred aiming them at-the’artillery— 
passed over our heads, of at most sent 
earth and pebbles in our faces. .. . 

44 When we had received the order 
to advance, my captain looked at me 
with au attention which made me 
pass my hand two or three, times ovdr 
my young-mustache, in. the most ca¬ 
valier manner i could assume, J felt 
no fear, save that of being thought, to 
feel it. -. These harmless cannon-bhlla 
contributed to maintain, rue in my 
heroic calmness My vanity? told me 
that JL ran a real danger* since! was 
under fire of a battery. I waft en¬ 
dian tod to fofel myself so much afc my 
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erne, and I thought with what plea¬ 
sure I should narrate the capture of 

tie redoubt of Cfioveriuo in the 

4 tyadta de B—, 
Btiede Provence. 

' ^Thc colonel passed along the front 
of our company and spoke to me, 
‘■Well ! 1 he said,' ‘you -will see sharp 
work* for your ftraft; affair.’ 

' “ I smiled most martially, and 
brushed my Coat-sleeve, on which a 
ball, fallen about thirty paces from 
me, had sent a little dust, 

* “ft seems the Russians perceived 
how small .was the effect of. their 
round shot, for they replaced them by 
shells, which could reach us better in 
the hollow where we were posted. A 
tolerably large fragment of one of 
these knocked off my Shako and killed 
a map beside me. 

“ ‘ I congratulate yon, 1 said the cap- 
' tain, as I picked up my shako. ‘You 
are safe for to-day.’ 1 knew thc-mili- 
tary superstition which holds the 
maxim Non bis in idem to be as appli¬ 
cable on a battle-field as in a court, of 
justice. I proudly replaced my shako 
on my head. ‘ An unceremonious way 
of making people bow,’ said I, as gaily 
as I could. Under the circumstances, 
this poor joke appeared excellent. ‘I 
congratulate you,’ repeated the cap¬ 
tain ; ‘ yon will not be hit again, and 
to-night you will command a com¬ 
pany, for I feel that my tnra is coming. 
Every time I have been wounded, 
the officer near me has received a spent 
ball, and,’ he added in aiow voice, and 
almost ashamed, ‘ all their names be¬ 
gan with a I*.’ 

“J affected to laugh at bucIi super¬ 
stitions. Many would have done as I 
did—many would have been struck, as 
I wal, by these prophetic words. As a 
raw recruit I understood that I must 
keep my feelings to myself, and always 
appear coldly intrepid. 

“ After half an hour the Russian fire 
sensibly slackened; then we emerged 
from our 1 cover to march against the 
redoubt. Our regiment was cohmosed 
of three battalions. The second was 
charged to take tho redoubt in flank 
on the side of the gorge; the two 
others were to deliver the assatdt. I 
washi'the third'battalion. 1 
s “©ft appearing from behind thesort 
of ridge thtft had. protected us; we 
were received by several volleys of 


musketry, wliich did* little harm in 

our ranks. The whistling of tfye bill- 

lets surprised me: I famed my M 
several titnes^ tlrngmcwring the jokes 
of my-comrades, to whom the noise 
was more familiar. * All thtaga beiir 
sidered,’ said I to myself, ‘ a battle Is 
.not such a terrible thing.’ - - ; 

“We advanced at storming paCe, 
preceded by skirmishers. Suddenly 
the Russians gave three hurras; Very 
distinct ones, *and then remained 
silent, and without firing. ‘ I don’t 
like that silence,’ said my captain. 

‘ It bodes us little good.’ I thought 
our soldiers rather too noisy, ana I 
could not help internally comparing 
the tumultuous clamour with the 1 im¬ 
posing stillness of the enemy. 

“ We rapidly attained the foot Of 
the redoubt: the palisades had been 
broken, and tho earth ploughed by 
our cannonade. With shouts of 
* Vive CEmpcreur!' louder than might 
havo been expected from fellows who 
had already shouted so much, our 
soldiers dashed over the ruins. 

“I looked up, and never shallT 
forget the spectacle I beheld. Tho 
great mass of siiioko had arisen,, and 
hung suspended like a canopy twenty 
feet-above the redoubt. Through a 
gray mist were seen the Russian 
grenadiers, erect behind their half- 
demolished parapet, with levelled 
arms, and motionless as statues. I 
think 1 still see each individual soldier, 
his left eye riveted on us, the right 
one hidden by his musket. ' Ih an 
embrasure, a few feet from u$, Stood- 
a man with a lighted fuse ia his ^and. 

“ I shuddered, and thought my last 
hour was come. ‘ The dance is going 
to begin,’ Cried my captain. t ‘ Good¬ 
night.’ They were, the last words I 
beard him utter. ' - ' 

“ The roll of drums-resounded ifttke 
redoubt. I saw the musket luttixles 
sink. I shut my eyes, and heard a 
frightful noise, followed by cries and 
groans. I opened my eyes surprised 
to find myself still alive. - The re- 
doubt was again enveloped in smoke. 
Dead and wounded men lay all around 
me. My captain was stretchedlfct ray 
feet-; his head had been smaehedw 
a cannon-ball, and-1 wse coverediwith 
his blood and brains.* OfthftWlMto 
company, onlweht men; tad myself 
were on their logs, ■ ’’."'Z 
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“ A momeai; of stupefaction fol- 
lo v we4 this carnage; Then the colonel, 
putting his hat on the point of his 
sword, ascended the parapdt, crying 
* Vive fEmpcreur /’ He was instantly 
folio Wed.by all the survivors. I have 
no dear recollection of* what then oc¬ 
curred. We entered the redoubt, I 
knownot how. ' They fought hand to 
bandin the middle of .a smoke so 
dense that they could not see each 
Other. I believe I fought too, for my 
sabre was all bloody. At last I heard 
a shout of victory, and, the smoke 
diminishing, I saw the redoubt com¬ 
pletely covQjred with blood and doad 
bodies. About two hundred men in 
.French uniform stood in a group, 
without military order, some loading 
their muskets, Others wiping their 
bayonets. Eleven Russian prisoners 
were with them. 

Our. colonel lay bleeding on a 
broken tumbril. Several soldiers were, 
attending to him, as I drew near— 
‘Whore is the senior captain?’ said 
be to a sergeant. The sergeant 
shrugged his shoulders in a most 
expressive manner. ‘ And the senior 
lieutenant?’ ‘Here is Monsieur, 
who joined yesterday,’ replied the ser¬ 
geant, in a perfectly calm tone. The 
colonel smiled bitterly. ‘ You com¬ 
mand in chief, sir,’ he said to me; 
‘make haste to fortify the gorge of the 
redoubt with those carts, for the one-, 
nay is in force; but General C. will 
jsend you*support.’—‘ Colonel,’ said 
I, ‘you are badly wounded.’— l -poutra ) 
man eAer, but the redoubt is taken.’ ” 

, *‘^Jaa®en,”M. Merimde’s latest pro¬ 
duction, appeared a few months since 
in* the Eemc des Deux Mond.es , 
which appears tohave got the mono¬ 
poly of his peri, as it has of man 3 r of the 
cleverest pens in France.; “ Carmen” 
iaa.gr aceful and animated sketch, In 
style as."brilliant as any. thing by the 
same author—in the character of its 
incidents less strikingly original than 
higvother tales. It is a 
stony of Spanish life, not in cities and 
palaces-, in court or camp, but in the * 
barrage# and the forest, the gipsy 
aubwdi tof Seville, the woodland hi-. 
vouac aad smuggler’® lair. Carmen is 
a gipsy, snort of Spanish Eemeralday 
but without the good qualities of 
Hugo’s charmihg «re|fcion. She has 
no Jljali; she is tickler and mercenary. 


the companion of robbers,* the insti¬ 
gator of murder. She inveigles a 
young soldier from Ms duty* leads him 
into crime, deceives pn<$ betpys hup, 
and finally meets her death at- Iris 
hand. M. Merim^e has been much in 
Spain, and — unlike, .some of bis 
countrymen, who apparently gothifber 
with the sole-view of spying out fee 
nakedness* of the land, and making 
odious comparisons* arid who,'-.'to. 
their excess of patriotic egotism, 
prefer Versailles to the Alhambra, 
and -the Bal Mabille to a village 
fandango — he has a vivid perception 
of the picturesque and characteristic, 
of the couleur locale , to use * the 
French term, whether in men or 
manners, scenery or costume, and 
he etnbodies his impressions in pointed 
and sparkling phrase. As an anti¬ 
quarian and linguist, he writes . 
qualities precious lor the due appre¬ 
ciation oS Spain. Well versed in the 
Castilian, he also displays a familiarity 
with the Cantabrian tongue—that* 
strange and difficult Vascuense which 
the Evil One himself, according to 
a provincial proverb, spent seven years 
of fruitless labour in endeavouring to 
acquire.' And he patters Romani, 
the mysterious jargon of the gitanos, 
in a style no way inferior — so far -as 
we can discover — to Bible Borrow 
himself. That gentleman, by the bye, 
when-next he goes a missionarying, 
would find M. Mcriimcc an invaluable 
auxiliary, and the joint narrative of 
their adventures would doubtless be 
in the highest degree curious. The 
grave earnestness of the Briton 
would contrast curiously wiilw the 
lively half-scoffing tone of the witty 
and learned -Frenchman. Indeed, 
there would-be danger of person* 
of such opposite -character falling 
out upon the road, and fighting a 
mortal duel, with the king, of fee 
gipsies for bettte-holder. The prover¬ 
bial jealousy between persons of the 
same trade might prove another mofeH* 
of sbgfo. Both are dealers in the 
romantic. And “ Carmen,” related as 
the personal experience of the author 
during an archaeological tour in An¬ 
dalusia in the autumn of 1880, is as 
graphic and fascinating as any chap¬ 
ters of fee great tract monger's re¬ 
markable wanderiqgs. - d 
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HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE AND LIVE IN IT. 


NO. 

' .©avsnjp-' disposed of two grand 
categories of mistakes and absurdities 
in house-building; viz., lightness of 
Structure and badness of material, 
we shall now address ourselvep more 
particularly to the defeeta of Arrange¬ 
ment and Form, or, as-an architect 
might term it, to the discussion of.Pian 
and Elevation* Tiie former task was 
ungrateful enough; for therein we had 
to attack the cupidity aud meanness, 
and the desire ^ for show and spu¬ 
rious display, which is the besetting 
sin of every Englishman who pays 
poor-rates; but the present under¬ 
taking is hardly less hopeless, for we 
have to appeal to the intelligence, 
not only of architects and builders, 
but also of those who commission 
them. • „ 

Now, there is nothing drier, and 
more unprofitable under the sun, no¬ 
thing more nearly approaching to a 
state of addle, than a builder’s brains. 
Your regular builders (and, indeed, 
not a lew of you r architects) are the 
sorriest animals twaddling about on 
two legs; mere vivified bags of saw¬ 
dust, or lumps of lath and plaster, 
galvanised for aiwhile, and forming 
themselves into strange, uncouth, un¬ 
reasonable shapes. A mere “builder” 
lias not two ideas in his head; he has 
■only ofte; ho can draw only one “ spe¬ 
cification,” as he calls it, under dif¬ 
ferent forms; he can make only one 
plan; he has one set of cornices .al¬ 
ways in liis eye; one peculiar style of 
panel'; one special cut of a chimney. 
You may trace him all through a 
town, or across a county, if his fame 
extends <sp far; -a dull repetition oT 
the same notion characterises all his 
works. He served his apprentice¬ 
ship to old PlUmblin.e, in Brick Lane; 
got up- the - Carpenter's Vade-Mecum 
by heart; had a little smattering of 
drawing from Daub the painter, and 
then ; set pp in business for' himself. 
As lor MrTriangle the architect, who 
built the grand towmhall here, the 
other-day, in the, newest style pf 
Egyptian architecture, and copied 


1U. 

two mummies for door-posts, and who 
is now putting up the pretty little 
Gothic church for the Diocesan 
Church-and-Chapel-Building and 
Pew-Extensiou Society, with an east 
window from York, and a spire from 
Salisbury, and a west front from 
Lincoln—why, he is the veriest stick of 
a designer that ever applied a T- 
square to a stretching-board. He lias 
studied.Wilkinses Vitruvius, it is true, 
and he has looked all through Hunt’s 
Tudor Architecture, but his imagina¬ 
tion is as poor as when he began 
tliem; ho' has never in his life seen 
one of the good buildings he is pirat¬ 
ing from, barring St Paul’s,and West-' 
minster Abbey; he knows nothing 
finer than. Regent Street and Pail- 
Mall; and yet he pretends to be a 
modern Palladio. -It will not do, all 
this, sham and parade of knowledge; 
we want a new generation, both of 
architects and builders, before we 
shall .see any thing good arising in tho 
way of houses—but* as this new pro¬ 
geny is not lik|ly to spring up within 
a few days, nor even years,, we may 
as well buckle to the task of criticism 
at once, and find out faults,, which 
we shall leave others to mend. 

And, to lay the foundation of criti-, 
dsm in such matters* once more and. 
for ever, let us again assert that good 
common-sense, and a plain straight¬ 
forward perception of what is really 
useful, ‘and suited to the wants of 
climate and locality, are worth all 
the other parts of any architect's edu¬ 
cation. These are the great qualities, 
without which he will take up -his. 
rulers and pencils in vain; without 
them, his ambitious facades and in? 
tricate plans will all come to nothing^ 
except* dust and rubbish. He may 
fdraw and colour like Barry himself;, 
but unless -he has some spark of the 
genius that animated old Iftijptaad 
Sir Christopher, some little inkling «f 
William of Wickham’s spirit Within 
him, some sound knowledge of- the- 
fitness and the acquirements «f things, 
he had better threw down his instra- 
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mentii, and give it tip as a lad job;. shall liayotfts|pjfeyre!d 
be'H'"only , u damn: himself to lasting /ace of (life law, awl have bcod ibr- 
shame.” , gotten;—thepran_of "a hon^ bisst; 

-Anaodcyate degree of science, an "" ' “ 

ordinarily correct eye, so as to tell 
which is straightest, the letter. 1 or 
the letter S, and,a, good share ,of plain 
common-sense—those are the. real 
•qualifications of all architects, builders, 
and constructotswhatsoevcr. 

■ ■ One other erroneous idea requires 
•to be upset; 'the notion that our 
modernhouses, merely because they 
are recent,. ar ® better built and more 
convenient than ancient ones. If 
there be ^enc thing more certain 
than another in the matter, it is this, 
that a gentleman's house built in 
1706, is far handsomer, stronger, anti 
.more convenient, than one built in 
1600; and not only so, but if it iyicl 
had fair play given it, would still out¬ 
live the newer, one, and give it .fifty 
years to bqpt;—and also that another 
house built in 1600, is stronger than 
the one raised in 1700, apd lias still 
an equal chance, of survivorship; but 
that any veteran mansion which 
Once , witnessed the year ,1500, is 
worth all the other three put toge¬ 
ther—not only for design and dura¬ 
bility, but also for comfort and real 
elegance. Pick out a bit of walling or 
roofing, some four <o^ five centuries 
old, and it would take a modern 
erection of five times the same solidity 
to stand the same'test of ages. 

" Let it not be supposed that our 
ancestors dwelt in rooms smaller, or 
.darker, or smokier, than those we 
now cram ourselves into. Nothing at 
all of the .kind; they knew what ease 
was, better than we do. They had 
glorious, bay-windows, and warm 
' chimney-corners, and well-hung but¬ 
tery hatches, and good solid old oak 
tables, and 'ponderous chairs: had 
theft windows and doors been only a 
little more ^dr-tight, their comforts 
coaid not have been'increased. 

* first of all, then, with regard to 
the plans .best suited for the'countjrv 
residences of the,,Hdbiljty and gentry* 

<rf<*Engl*md-‘*-Qf that high-minded and 
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Gentleman;” and w'e really do dot 
care to waste our time In considering 
the convenience and the 1 taste ! of 
any that do not rank withihis class , at 
men. It is abSnrd for any of the 
worthy members of that truly noble 
arid generous class bf men, to try to 
erect Veminiscenecs of Italy, or any 
other southern clime, atrtid their <rwft 
“ tall ancestral groves ” dt home, 
here in old England. «, They have 
every right in the world to inhabit 
the palaces of Italy, which many a 
needy owner is glad to find them 
tenanting; they* camiot but admire 
the noble proportions, the solid con¬ 
struction, the magnificent decorations, 
which meet their eyes on every side, 
whether at Genoa, at Verona, "at 
Venice, at Florence, or dt Rome. 
But it by no means follows, that what 
looks so beautiful, and is so truly ele¬ 
gant and suitable on the Lake of 
Como, will preserve the same quali¬ 
ties when erected on the banks of 
Windermere; those lovely villas that 
overlook the Val d'Arno } and where 
one conkl be content to spend the 
rest of one’s days, with Petrarch and 
Boccacio, and Dante, and, Michael 
Angelo, and Raffaclle, will not bear 
transplanting cither to Richmond 
or Malvern. ’ The * climato and the 
sky and the earth of Tuscany and 
Piedmont, are not those of Gloubfes- 
tershlre and. Warwickshire; what 
maybe veryharraoniouSin forth and 
colour when contrasted . with the 
objects of that country which pro¬ 
duced it, may h^ve tho most dis¬ 
agreeable effect, and be excessively 
iuconvenient,* in another, region With 
which it bus no relation. Not that 
the proportions of style andlhee^eeu- 
tionof dgtajl may not be reprittlueed in 
England, if sufficient taste and money 
be applied,—but that all sdrroijpiffig 
things are out of hardiony with tpo 
very idea, and existenceof the building. 
The vegetable world ia difl[erent ‘ 'i|ie 


higlfiygifted aristocracy, which is the external and internal 
peculiar omamentof this island,y*— soil jar with thdpresfen 
of thhtwolid hottest squirearchy, which looking mansion. * A%Ei 
shall'.be, thosheet-ttnehor of the Jffik- is not, nor-can be, an 

an E«gUshiterrece«an^ 
to look like an Italian 
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very effects of light and shades on have if he could help it. Tlic fatigne'of 
which, the architect counted when he lifting the foot in that hot climate 
made hie plans and elevations, are not was h point of importance, and he 
to be attained under an English sky. carefully avoided it. The, house was 
The house, however closely it may a regular frigidarium. It answered 
be taken from the last Palazzo its the end proposed. It was commo- 
noble owner lived, in, will only be a dious, it was elegant- 1 -and . it was 
poor.-looking,copy after all; and he therefore highly suitable to the* people 
will wonder, as he paces through its and thc.plaee. But it does not thOre- 
conldors and halls, or views it from . fore follow that it ought to be imitated 
eyery point -of the compass pn the in a northern clime, nor indeed in ’any 
outside, what, can be the cause of such latitude, we would rather say in any 
a failure of his hopes? He hoped for country, except Italy itself. Few 
and expected an impossibility; he parts of France and Germany would 
thpnght to rqisc up a little Italy admit of -such elections—some por 
ip the ,midst of bis Saxon park, tions of Spain-and Greece might. In 
Could the experiment end in any Greece, indeed, the houses are much 
thing else than a failure^ after the same plan, but in Spain Only 

Every climate and every country portions. of the south-eastern coast 
has its own peculiarities, which the would allow of such a style of building 
inhabitants are fbund*to consult, and being considered at all habitable., 
which all architects' will do well' to <»Place,. then, a Pompeian villa at 
observe closely before they lay down Higbgate or Hampstead—build up*an 
their plans. The general arrange- Atrium with ail Impluvitnu, add to it 
ment, the plan of,a house, will depend a Caldarium if you please, and a 
upon, this class of external circuni- Vlridarium, too,—and orrnie. quod exit 
stances more than on ’ any other; in um: but you will not' tlwreby pro- 
wliile the architectural effect and ducc a good dwelling-house.; far from it, 
design of the elevation will hare an you will have ashow-bdx fit for Cock- 
intimate relation to the physical ap- neys to come and gape at: but nothing 
pearance of the region, to the ideas, else. ' *' 

the pursuits, and the history of its Now, if we would only follow the 
people. ' same’ rule of common sense that the 

Tims It was with the ancient Greeks Greek or Roman architect did on the 
and Romans, as wc find tlieir domes- shores of the Farthenopcoan Gulf; We 
tic life revealed to us at Pompeii. Tn should arrive at results, different 
that delicious climate of Campania, indeed, but equally congruous to our 
where the sun shiucs with a whitening wants, equally correct and harmonious 
and over unclouded, splendour, aim in idea. What' is it that we want in- 
avliere winter’s frosts may be said to this foggy, damp, and cloudy climate 
be nnknown, the great thing wanted of ours, nine days out of every tew,? 
Was abpdy coblncss, -privacy, and the Do we want to have a spacious colon- 
ab§ehce pf a$ that, might fatigue, nade and a portico to keep 6W every 
Hence, in the .arrangement of the ray of a sun only too'genial, only top 
Po'mpeian,A’illas, windows were com- scorching V Is the heavens so'bright 
p&ratively* unknown: the rooms were with his radiance 'that we Should 
lighted from above; the aperture for endeavour to escape from his beams ? 
thejight wits open to the Sky ; what- "Arc wo living in an atmosphere pf* 
ever 1 air ctfuld lie procured was . such high temperature that If We 
precious. Cdlbnuadhs and dark pas- could- now and then take off our own 
sfjgef} Were‘first-rate appendages of a skins for a few minutes,; we. should 
fipiiohablc mah’s habitation.. His be only too glad to do so ? - ; A1 far - 
ilpPJnng apaytmdnt was a dai-k, recess ^as ouw own individual sensations, are*-- 
ijrajServionk to'thd snn’s rays, lighted ^concerned, v$-e would that things were 
only by *th6 artificial glare. Of lamps, so y but we know from -. unpleasant 
paced oh .jkhoS© elegant fcandelabra, exnericncedhat they are fafotli^pw^e. 
which nras£ be' admired aft ’biodels-of • Wc; believe that every.uttttihttal 
fitftess and beauty as long as imitative heuseholdSr will agree * with,,* &e, 
krt'sbtill'eadsi*' He had-not a stair- that the first thing to be guarded 
iC&Sfe lb all Ms hoUse, or he wtald not Egsringt in ’tiiiSKConntry is eckl, next 
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wet* am I thirdly darkness. A man 
who can really" prove that lie possCseSs 
a thoroughly warm, dry,. and weU- 
Mghted housej may write himself 
down as a rerum domimta at once; a 
favoured mortal, one of Jove’s right- 
hand mon,anda pet of all i^jhte gods. 
He is even in imminent danger of some 
dreadful calamity falling upon him, 
inasmuch as no one ever attains to 
such. unheard-of prosperity without 
toeingVisited'by some reverse of for¬ 
tune. He is at the top of the fickle 
goddess’s wheel, and the least impulse 
given to one of its many spokes moat 
send him down the slippery road of 
trouble. Nevertheless, though diffi¬ 
cult to attain, these three points are 
the main ones to be aimed at by every 
English * builder and architect ; let 
’ him only keep them as the stars by 
which he steers his course, and he 
will come to a result satisfactory in 
the. end. 

One other point is of importance to 
be-attended to as a fundamental one, 
and 5 indeed as one of superstmetion 
too. From the peculiarly changeable 
nature of our climate, .and from the 
provision that lias to be made for 
thoroughly wanning a house, there is 
always a danger of the ventilation and 
the drainage being neglected. Not one 
architect in a hundred ever allows 
such “insignificant” points as these 
to disturb his reveries. All that he 
is concerned in is his elevation, and 
Ms neatly executed details; -but 
whether the inhabitants are stilled in 
ihdr beds with hot foul, air, or are 
jfhttrak outof their rooms by tlie effluvia 
of drains, are to him mere bagatelles. 
Ho trifles these, to those who have to 
live in the' house; no matter of insig¬ 
nificance to those who have an objec¬ 
tion to the too frequent visits of their 
medical attendant. * 

In the firafc place, then, a gentle¬ 
man’s 1 country house (we are advert¬ 
ing here to country residences alone— 
to those in the metropolitan haunts of 
Men we shall return hereafter) should 
fee thoroughly warm. Now; of "bourse, 
a man may make a fire-place as big. 
* a& Soyer’s great range at €rockford’s 
-^poor-deal* Orocky’a, before it was 
reformed—and be may bum a sack 
<jf cools at«a time in it; abd he may 
have one of these la each* apartment 
and lobby of his homeland si, pretty 


warn berth he will then have of it r 
but it wduld he. no thanks to hie 
architect that he shook! thus be forced 
to encourage his purveyor of the best 
WaHaehd. No: either let' him see- 
that the walls ate of w goqd sitbstantiai 
thickness—none of the thin, hollow, 
badly Set, sham walls of the general 
fan of builders; but made either of 
solid* blocks of good ashlar stone, with 
well-rammed rubble between, -and 
this rabble again laid .in an all-pene¬ 
trating bed of properly sanded mortar 
with plenty of lime in* it, and laid on 
hot, piping, steaming hot, if possible 
—and the joint$ of the* stones well 
closed with cement or putty; or else 
let the walls be made of the real red 
brick, the clay two years old or more, 
well laid in English* bond, and every 
brick in its own proper and distinct 
bed of niortar, as carefully made as 
before, and the joints cemented into 
the bargain. Nor let any stone wall 
be less than thirty-six, nor any brick 
wall than thirty inches thick; whereas, 
if the house exceeds two stories in 
height, some additional inches may 
yet he added to the thickness of‘the 
lower walls. These walls shall be 
proof against all cold,* and, if they 
be not made of limestone, against wet 
also. 

“ But all this is horridly expensive f 
wiry, a house built after this fashion 
would cost three times the amount of 
any one now erected upon the usnal 
specifications 1 ” Of course it would. 
Materials and’labour are not to be 
had gratuitously; but then, if the 
house costs three times as much, it 
will feeoworth three times more than 
what it would otherwise fetch, and* it 
will last more than three times as 
long. “ But what is the use of build¬ 
ing for posterity ? what does it matter 
whether the house is a good ope in the 
time of thenoxtpossessor brft six? Why 
not ‘ run up ’ a building that will have a 
handsome appearance in the present, 
my own life-time, ami if my descen¬ 
dant wishes for a better one undo 
.warmer one, why let him build another 
1 for himself? Add to which it wifi grow 
so dreadfully old-fashioned In fifty 
years hence, tlpct it is a hundred to 
one if it is not voted a nuisatoce,' and 
pulled down as ad eyesore to the 
estate/’ Such is the < reasoning coin- 
ntonly used when any architect more 
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honest, more scientific, and more truly 
economical in his regard for his em¬ 
ployer’s means, ventures to recommend, 
the building of a mansion upon prin¬ 
ciples, and with dimensions, which 
can alone fully satisfy the exigencies 
of his art. We take leave, however, 
to observe, that such ought notf to be 
the reasoning of an English nobleman 
og gentleman, In- the first place-, 
what is really erected in a proper and 
legitimate style of architecture, be it 
classical or mediaeval, can never 
become “ old-fashioned ” or ugly. *Is 
Hampton Court old-fashioned and 
ugly? is AuSley End so? are Burgh - 
leigh and Hatfield so ? If- they -are, 
go and build better. Is Windsor 
Castle so ? yes, a large portion of it 
is, for its architecture is not Very 
correct; and though it has been erected 
only so few years, in. another fifty 
the reigning sovereign—if there be a 
sovereign in England in those days— 
will pull down mqst of it, and consider 
it as sham and sis trumpery as the 
Pavilion has at length been found out 
to have been all along. True; if you 
build houses in a false and affected 
and unreal style of architecture, they 
arc ugly from the very beginning; and 
they wpll become as old-fashioned as 
old Bnddngham House or Strawberry 
Ilill itself, perhaps in the life-time of 
him who owns them; or else, like 
Fonthill, they will crumble about*your 
ears, and remain as monuments of 
your foHy rather than of your taste. 
But go and build as Thorpe, or Inigo 
Jones, or Wren used to build. Or even, 
If you wili travel abroad for your 
models, tdke Palladio himself for .your 
ghide, or Philibert Delorme, orDuccr- 
ceau, or Mansard; and your erections 
shall stand for centuries, and become 
each year more and more harmoniously 
beautiful. 

Next, .your house should be dry; 
do not, then, go and build it with a 
slightly-framed low-pitched roof, nor 
place it in that part of your grounds 
which would be very suitable for an 
artificial lake, but not for your man¬ 
sion. Do not be afraid of a high 
roof; but let it tower up boldly into 
the air; let there be, as the French 
architects of eld,need to term it 
most expressively, a good forest” 
of timber halts framing; cover it with 
lead, II you can— if not, with flag¬ 


stones, or else, if these be too deSrt, 
with extra thick slates & as large 
slabs as can, be conveniently worked, 
and as may be suitable to the framing, 
—least of all with tiles. 

“ But, good Lord! what ideas yon 
have got of expense I Why, sir,-det 
you know that such a house would' 
cost a great deal of. money] and 
besides this, I am almost certain that 
in ancient Rome, tlve houses had 
quite fiat roofs, and-even in Italy, at 
the present day, the palaces have re¬ 
markably low-pitclied roofs]" Rome 

and Italy go to the-Antipodes 1 

Did you not stipulate that the house 
should be dry ?„ do you think that the 
old Italians ever saw a good shower 
of rain- in all their lives? did they ? 
“ Node pluit, totd is all very woE in 
the poet’s fugitive inscription; but 
did they over see a six-weeks’ rain, 
such as we have every autumn and 
spring; and generally in June, and 
July, to say nothing of January and 
February, in Devonshire? My dear 
sir; if you wish to lie dry in your 1 bed, 
and all your family, too, ,to the? 
seventh generation, downwards, make 
your roof suited to the quantity of 
rain that falls; pitch up Its sides not 
less steeply than forty-five degrees, 
und do not be afraid if it rises to sixty, 
arul so gives you the true medieval 
proportion of the equilateral triangle. 
Do you. consider it ugly? Then we 
will ornament it; and • wri will make 
the chimney-stalks rise with some 
degree of majesty, into an important 
feature of the architectural physiog¬ 
nomy of the building. Are yon, 
grumbling at the expense, as yon did 
just now about that of - the, walla ? 
What then! are you* a Manchester 
manufacturer, some . dirty,., cotton* 
spinner? have you no faith' in the 
future? have you no regard*for fne 
dignity and comfort of your family? 
are you, too, bitten with, the demoaa- 
Esing commercial spirit of the Ugfc? 
are you all for self and the-present^ 
have yon no obligations towards* your 
ancestors? and are you unwitting to 
leave a name , to be talked of. by your 
posterity? "Why, to be sure it mays? 
tighten you up for five 6r six years; 
but then. do "hot stop quite so iong iir 
London: make your season 
rather shorter, and do not go -so’ often 
to Newmarket, and keep away from 
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“tfthite’a or Boodle's, and dip noi be so your garden! endJineifc with masoim r ; 
tv '»ajJ' fife' toiiltroTtr wttjr stoy i^dre of and baye acouple of bridges oyer ft; 
tbosapaltrytboasandsfn'cbmestlii,: tlio * yoti may thea dot duly effectually 
tJffuflly* Lht the 1 .-Pari^bieht and carry off all intruding 'visits of the 
/tfie coiititrytjkc care of themselves; watery sprites, but you may keep off 
they can very well share an ocea- hares from your flower-beds, two- 
atoffai debater like yourself; the legged cats fr6m your larder, and 
*■ <l glorious eohstitufion ” of old Eng- sentimentaL “ cousins n from your 
land will take , no barm even if yw maids. Yon may thus, indeed, make 
do not assist itf concocting the hnm- your hall or mansion into a little for- 
bug that is 'every year added to its tiffed place, with, fosse'and counter - 
, heterogeneous,, rnixturc. Lay out Scarp,, and covered way, and glacis; 
your money at home, drain yonr or at any rate, yon fhay put a plain 
laud,* build a downright good house English haw-haw ditch, and fence all 
foryouhfelf; do not forget your poor round the sacred .enclosure; and 
tenants, set them a good example, depend upon it that your will find the 
And let us put a proper roof on Ham- good effects of this extra expense in 
bledown Hall. the anti-rheumatic tendencies of your 

Providing, however,, that the habitation, 
worthy squire ’actually consents to And now for the plan of your iff an - 
pull out a few more hundreds, for the sion, for the Ground Plan—tho majn 
sako.of having walls of proper thick- part of the business, that, on the 
ness and roofs of right pitch, it does proper proportioning and arranging 
not quite follow that liis ground-floor of winch the success of your ediuca- 
roorns will be dry, unloss the mansion tivc experiment entirely depends. 
*4s well vaulted underneath, and well Here take the old stale maxim into 
drained to boot. We have known, immediate ■ and constant nse, “ Cut 


, Wore than one ancient manor-hough, 
built in a low dead flat, with a river 
running by, and the joists of the 
ground floor resting on the soil, and, 
^yet the whole habitation as dry as a 
bone; but still more numerous arc 
the goodly, edifices which we have 
witnessed, built on slopes, and even 
hills, whence n8t a spoonful of water, 
you would' say, could possibly lodge, 
and yet their walls outside ail green 
with damp, and within mildew, and 
dilpolourcd loose-hanging paper, tell- 
, ing the tale of the demon of damp. 
When you are seriously, bent ou 
building a good house, put plenty of 
money under ground; dig deep for 
tfoundatjpns, lay * them better and 
sponger eten than, your snper- 
striictup^; vault every thing under 
the. lower'rooms—ay, vault ihfern, 

* either in solid stone or brick, and 
and counter drain, and explore 
etery crick* amt cranny of your sub- 
#0il;^pnd get rid of your land 
'.springs;' and do ndt let the*water 
from any neighbouring hill percolate 
kthvongh yonr garden, nor rise into a 
'pJeaging'-jef* *fea« right’ under the 
floor o? your principal timing-room. 

pan can, and if you do not mind 
•■|bc v “ oUf'dailhioned" look of the 
‘toi^'dig afgood deep fo§se all round 


your coat according to your cloth;” 
and,rif you aro a man of only £2000 
a-year, do not build a house on a plan 
that will require £10,000 a*t leapt of 
annuai income to keep the window- 
shutters open. Nor, seeing that 
you are diving in -the country, at¬ 
tempt to cramp yourself for room, 
and build a great tall staling house, 
sncli as would pass muster in a city, 
bnt is exceedingly out of place in a 
park. As a matter of domestic aesthe¬ 
tics, do not think of giving yourself, 
and still less any of your guests, the 
trouble of mounting up more than one 
set of stairs to go to bed, but keep 
your reception and principal rooms 
on the ground floor, and yonr private 
rooms, with all the bed-chambers, on 
the floor above. Since, however, you 
have determined on going.to the ex¬ 
pense of a proper roof, do not suppose 
tiiat wfe arc sUCli bad architectural advi¬ 
sors as to recommend that the, roof 
should be useless. Ho ; here let the fe¬ 
male servants and the children of the 
family, perhaps, too, a stray bachelor 
friend or two, find their lodging; apd, 
above all, if you are a family man, if 
you have any ofjbjhQse tender yearn¬ 
ings after posterity,, which w^ hope 
you have, introduce into,the irot)f a 
feature which we will remind ytovttf 
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by and by, and for which, if we could 
mly persuade people that srksh a 
my old 4 '»d useful idea were a new 
one, and our own, we would certainly 
take out a patent. 

There should, then, be only two 
stories in a gentleman’s country resi¬ 
dence, and a dormer or mansard story 
if we may so term it, in the roof; — 
we will not be so vulgar as to call it a 
garret,—nor yet so classical as to re¬ 
sort to the appellation of an attic. If, 
therefore, you require a large house, 
take plenty of ground, and lay out all 
your rooms/?/, suite. Let all the offices, 
whence any noise or smell can arise, 
be perfectly detached from the dwell¬ 
ing part of the mansion:—such as 
the kitchens, sculleries, laundries, Ac. 
They should all be collected into a 
court with the coach-houses and 
stables on the outside, and the whole 
range of the domestic offices on the, 
Other. Never allow a kitchen to be 
placed under the same, roof as your 
dining-room or drawing-room : cut it 
off completely from the corps <le lapis, 
and let it only communicate by 41 pas¬ 
sage;—so shall you avoid all chance 
of those, anticipatory smells, the odour 
of which is sufficient to spoil your ap¬ 
petite for the best dressed dinner in 
the world. If you would have any 
use for the vault under your house, 
keep all your cellar stores, and all 
your “ dry goods” there; — it will be 
a test of your house being well-built, 
if they do not show any effects of 
damp after a lew mouths’ stowage 
below the level of 1 the soil, yet in 
acre plena. We do not mean to say 
that we would put one of our best 
and newest saddles, nor our favourite 
set of harness, in one of the lower 
vaults, to judge of the dampness of the 
house ; but depend upon it, a pair or 
two of old shoes form excellent hy¬ 
grometers ; and you may detect the 
“ dew-point” upon them with won¬ 
derful accuracy. 

“ But only look at how you are in¬ 
creasing the cost of the house by thus 
stretching out the house, and really 
wasting the space and ground!”— 
What! still harping on the same 
string — that eternal purse-string! — 
still at the gold and the notes? If 
you go on at this rate, my good sir, 
you will never do any thing notable in 
the house-line. Take a lesson from 
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Louis XXV. when he built Versailles; 
—that sovereign-had at least tjiia one 
good quality,—he bad a supreme con¬ 
tempt for money;—it cost him a great 
deal no doubt, but it is “ Versailles,” 
nec pluribus impar ;—why, it is a quar- 1 
ter of a mile long, and there is, or 
rather was, room in it to have lodged 
all the crowned heads of Europp, 
courts, ministers, guards, and all. 
Never stint yourself for space; tho 
ground you build on is your own ; it 
is only the extra brick and mortar ;— 
'the number of windows is not increased 
by stretching the plan out, the inter¬ 
nal fittings are not an atom more ex¬ 
pensive. Be at ease for once in your 
life, and cast about widely fbr room. 

And now, dear sir, if you can but 
once, remove this prejudice of cost 
from yoOr mind, you may set at defi¬ 
ance all those twaddling architects 
v I 10 come to you with tlieir theories 
of the “ smallest spaces of support,” 
and who would fain persuade you 
that, because it is scientific to build 
many rooms with few materials, there¬ 
fore you ought to dwell in a house 
erected on such principles,—and that 
they ought t& build it for you. • You 
may send them all to the right-about 
with tlieir one-sided contracted no¬ 
tions : is the house to be built for your 
sake or for theirs 1 who is going to in¬ 
herit it—you or they? who is to find 
out all the comforts and discomforts 
of the mansion—the owner or the 
architect?—If you, then keep to your 
two stories and to the old English 
method of building your house round, 
one or mom courts. Go upon the old 
palatial, baronial, or collegiate plan; 
no matter what may be the style of 
architecture yon adopt, this plan will 
be found suitable to any. Tho ad¬ 
vantages of it are as follows: first of 
all, it gives you tlie opportunity of 
having your rooms all en mite , atld 
yet not crowded together; next;, it is . 
more sociable for the inmates of a 
large country mansion to lawn the 
windows of tlieir apartments rooking 
partly inwards, as it were to ,the cen¬ 
tre of the house, and partly outward# 
to tho surrounding scenery: .and 
thirdly, it requires and it gives the 
opportunity of having that 
mirablc and most useful appendage,of 
any large mansion,—a. cloister, or 
covered gallery, running round* the 
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whojfp interior of the court, either pro¬ 
jecting from the plane of the walls— 
and, if lo, becoming highly ornamental, 
or else formed within the walls, and, 
if so, giving an unusual degree of 
warmth and ventilation. In this damp 
and uncertain climate of ours, just 
consider how many days there are in 
the course of the year, when the ladies 
and the children of a family cannot 
stir out of doors, not Qvon into the 
gardens; and then think of what a 
cpmfort it would he to have a dry and 
airy and elegant promenade and place' 
of ojtemse within their own walls. 
■Then the children may scamper about, 
if it be a proper cloister external to 
the house, and make that joyous noise 
which is so essential to their health, 
without any fear of annoying even the 
most nervous of mammas. Within an 
instant they may all be under liorowA 
personal inspection, and yet they may 
have their perfect freedom. Here 
may tlfe ladies of the family walk for 
hours on a wet duy, and enjoy them¬ 
selves without trouble, and with the 
facility of being at home again in a 
minute. If the court is well laid out 
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as a flowery parterre, and the green¬ 
house is made to contribute'its pi’o- 
per supply of plants to the cloister, 
it becomes converted into a kind of 
conservatory, and forms of itself an 
artificial or winter garden. Both a 
cloister, and an internal corridor with 
windows opening into the former, may 
very appropriately be constructed 
together, and then the accommo¬ 
dation of this plan is complete. 

Whoever has livod in a cloistered 
and court-built house, will know the 
convenient and comfortable feature 
we would here point out :-ir-it is espe¬ 
cially suited to 1 lie climate ofEngland, 
and to the domestic habits of English 
families; it is one of the most orna¬ 
mental features a house can possess; 
it gives great facilities to the waiting 
of the servants; it makes the house 
warm rather than cold ; and it adds 
greatly to the comfort of the whole. 
As for tlio/ulditional cost—let the cost 

be -! have we not entered our 

caveat against all such shabby pleas? 
Take this along with yon, good sir,— 
do the thing well, or don’t do it at 
all. 
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Tkn days ago, when snowed up by 
winter, recurrent for tlie third time 
this season, I could not compel myself 
to the recollection of my Adalian ex¬ 
periences. Now that I sun sitting with 
window thrown wide open, and wit li 
fire raked out, the spirit of the scene 
Encourages memories of my'visit'to 
that very jhot emporium of dam- 
mama. 

We had been kept on the Smyrna 
station till we pretty well knew it 
under every changing phase of season. 
Through the rigour of winter wc had 
been brought now to the very flagranee 
of the dog-star, to the time when 
huinau nature can pretend no opposi¬ 
tion to the mood of the lyrdly sun. 
Even late in th« autumn, these clear 
skies alford so little interruption to 
the tide of sunbeams, that one is not 
quite, exempt from, risk of rojtjj de 
soldi. Indeed this is perhaps the 
very time when the. untutored stranger 
is particularly ex posed to this danger. 
It is the only time of the year when 
travelling can be pursued as a serious 
occupation ; or when one of the pale- 
faced Occidentals can venture forth 
sub dio at mid-day, without positive 
madness. During the months that, 
on the admission of the indigenous, 
do duty as summer, the state of tilings 
is so evidently beyond a joke, that no 
idea of trilling therewith enters into 
the most unsophisticated mind. Life 
is reduced to something very like a 
resignation of the sturdy substance of 
the day, ami a diligent employment 
of the two fag-ends. The intervening 
hours must be slept away, or read 
away, or somehow employed without 
the requisition of corporeal activity. 
And, considering that these are the 
hours during which musquitoes vex 
not, and lessor tormentors of the ram¬ 
pant kind are inactive, it is no slight 
boon to have such an interval, daring 
some part of which you may sleep in 
peace. As for the night, you may 
use it for eating ices, or strolling on 
the Marina, or pulling out on the phos¬ 
phorescent waters of the bay; but 
unless you be very fresh, you will hardly 


think of using that as the time for 
turning in. And thus are rendered 
grateful those, slumbers which are in¬ 
duced by the prevailing spirit of noon.. 
Of course, under such conditions of 
existence, there is no great proba¬ 
bility that much risk will be encoun¬ 
tered by any one gifted with the 
ordinary instinct, of self-preservation. 
Should any one he foolhardy enough 
to dare for himself the experiment, he 
would scarcely find a surridgi to fur¬ 
nish animals, or a guide willing to 
pilot him. And should lie oven make 
a start of it, am 1 not the very man 
tlb know wliat a lesson lie would get 
iu the course of the first six hours of 
his march ; • and to predict ^iat he 
would, should any brains be then 
remaining to him, turn back on the 
strength of that same sample V It is 
only a very young, and somewhat 
foolish person, who would be at all 
likely to be fouud iu this predicament. 
The dissuasion of the indigenous is 
so earnest, and so without exception, 
that, considering their knowlcgc of the 
facts, a prudent stranger must perceive 
in them the substance of reason. The 
Asiatics, perhaps, carry a little too 
far the dread of exposure to the at¬ 
mospheric influences of summer ; for 
they are careful to shut out even the 
cool breezes of night, and dread the 
odour of freshness that a shower calls 
forth from the earth. This delightful 
exhalation they aflirm to be the pro¬ 
ducer of fever. But indeed we may 
concede to them the entertaining of 
some whimsies on this subject, as 
being the necessary contingencies on 
their fatal experiences of marsh. 
malaria. 

Happy we Englishmen and Scots¬ 
men, who knoAV not what this malaria 
mean*! The worst story on the sub¬ 
ject that 1 remember was a personal 
adventure of my friend Beard. The 
scene of this adventure is a little out 
of the way of Adalia, but it may serve 
to illustrate the style of thing prevail¬ 
ing generally in this direction any 
where within hail of a marsh.. Beard 
was engaged in* that (to those who 
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like it) delightful, hut occasionally 
perilous duty of surveying. This in¬ 
volves the being sent away in the 
boats for weeks at a stretch, during 
which time you go groping along the 
coast, or threading out-of-the-way 
channels between islands. It is easy 
to conceive that with, fine weather, 
and healthy shores, this must be a 
Welcome duty to a young officer, full 
of zeal, and unaccustomed to coin-*' 
maud. But sometimes the course 
will lie along deadly shores, past which 
you must creep, and snatch hydrogra¬ 
phical facts from the teeth of death. 
Beard, poor fellow—and yet, consi¬ 
dering that lie lives to tell the tale, 
wc should rather congratulate than 
pity—Beard was in command of a. 
party of seven. Any one who knows 
the service, knows that an officer ac¬ 
customed to command a particular 
boat, if lie be a good fellow, acquires 
a strqpg fellow-feeling for and with 
his men. This is but human nature, 
seeing tlis^t they are subject to frequent 
and long isolations from the rest of the 
ship’s company. I have felt this in¬ 
fluence strongly myself, and am per¬ 
suaded tliat a sailor is never so amiable 
a being as when away from his ship 
and from civilisation, on some 
scrambling boat-expedition, lie then 
puts off altogether that selfishness of 
bearing which it often suits his 
humour while on board to affect. 
Beard was one who entered fully into 
the spirit of these expeditions ; indeed 
he might have led one to suppose that 
he would willingly have agreed to pass 
Ids life in a boat. On this particular 
occasion they were coasting along 
Thessaly—those shores so beautiful 
to look at, but of which the beauty, 
when the mists of night descend upon 
them, reek with the breath of death. 
Tlqsjjr proceeded cautiously; and as 
their labours were protracted into new 
days and weeks, and none of their little 
band had been stricken, they began to 
hope, and perhaps to believe themselves 
seasoned and safe. The* time for 
them to x'ejoiuthe ship at last arrived, 
and not a man had been ill. One man 
did indeed complain in the morning, 
but lie laid in his oar, and they hoped 
would soon be bettor. Presently 
another was forced to claim the same 
exemption, and another. In short, they 
reached the ship with great difficulty, 


and as by miracle, and not ono of the 
party could mount the side. They were 
al 1 hoisted in, and in a few hours the only 
man of the party who lived was my 
friend. In the pretty island of Sciathos 
is a tomb, wherein sleep the whole 
party save that one. - I have 
stood by this, and read in the sad 
story of its inscription a sufficient 
warning on the subject of marsh ma¬ 
laria. Once or twice 1 have come 
in its way, but never willingly, and 
happily always without calamitous 
result. Once only I have slept within 
its problematical range, and that was 
off that pestiferous bit of coast near 
Epidaurus, ancl I fancy at a season 
when the marshes had not their steam 

lip. 

• Wo had among us. a lesson, but. 
not of this melancholy character, on 
the absurdity of attempting to bravo 
the daylight heat of summer. It is 
so natural, for an Englishman to look 
upon the mere natives of any place 
to which he may come in his travels, 
as cheats and ignoramuses, that we, as 
a matter of course, and most compla¬ 
cently, admitted the natives cn. mat, sc 
and every where to that rating. In the 
course of our vagaries wo stumbled on 
the pretty island of Mytilenc, in the 
very piping hours of summer. Very 
cool and pleasant did it look to us 
sliipitien, hanging down its umbrageous 
olive groves nearly to the water’s 
edge—and very pleasant should we 
have found it to be, had we been con¬ 
tent to defer our lauding till the 
authorised hour of eventide. But 
besides that the place looked so invit¬ 
ing, we felt bound to give way to a 
little enthusiasm at this approach to 
the birthplace of the lady- who gave 
Horace the model of 

“Jam satis, terris nivisatyue dira 1 ,” &c. 

4 

so nothing could hold us in from im¬ 
mediate disembarkation, and a cross 
country ride. Wc went right across 
from one harbour to another — for it 
lias two, which between them nearly 
bisect the island., But so frightful was 
the heat, that nothing but youth and 
English blood exempted us from the 
penalty of fever. Some of the party 
were very nearly knocked up mid-way; 
and we should- scarcely any of us 
have managed to get back to the ship 
as we did, had it not been our fortune 
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to meet a resting-place in the village 
of Loutri. Such attempts as this arc 
the causes of the sad casualties that 
we occasionally find happening to 
Eastern travellers. How many have 
paid with their lives the penalty of an 
unseasonable journey in Syria, espe¬ 
cially on the coast between Hey rout 
and Jerusalem. Only choose well 
your time, and you may proceed in 
perfect security, so far as the dangers 
of nature are concerned. Any attempt 
■fit forcing a journey is a lolly ; and a 
folly of which the correction will come 
with the lij'st experiment, if it leave 
to the person any future opportunity 
of sublunary conduct. 

But no one should mention MvtiJeuc 
without saying a word or two in 
praise of Us beauty. All shrivelled 
tip as .we were by the heat—for we 
were almost past the sudatory stage— 
we drank in some refreshment from 
the scenery. Port Olivet* lias quite 
the appearance* of a lake, and it is 
only when quite at the qpot that you 
perceive the real nature of the locality. 
The lulls around are finely shaded ; 
and the masses of olive-trees assumed, 
in the then lurid glare of sky ami 
water, that shadowy appearance that 
we used to see in Turner's pictures. 
They arc very famous for the produc¬ 
tion of a tine oil from their olives, which 
is the staple commodity of the island,* 
and of which the} 7 export considerable 
quantities. By all accounts, nature, 
unassisted, may claim tlio praise of 
this produce, lor they are said to be 
careless manufacturers. We went 
into one or two of the ipyaarrjpuL to 
witness the process of compression, 
but could not take it upon our vera¬ 
city to utter an opinion anent them. 
At least they seem in a fair way to 
improve their wares; for the new 
consular agent of France (whom, by 
the w T ay, we took to his Baratnria) is 
especially knowing in this line, and 
hopes to produce, in a short time, oil 
that shall be equal to that of France 
or Lucca. 

After all this talk about the im¬ 
possibility of travelling in the sum¬ 
mer, it aqgurs ill for our account 
of Adolia, to say that It was the 
very heat and rage of summer when 
we landed there. But as we were not 
volunteers on the occasion, we did not 
Jhoose onr own season. Like the fifty 


thousand Cossacks who marclnm off 
to the East Indies, not because they 
liked it, but because they were sent, 
we were saved all the trouble of 
deliberation; and once arrived at tlio 
spot, we were sufficiently old stagers 
to adapt ourselves to the ways and 
means of the place. Iremember thatwe 
were delighted at the start; catching 
at the prospect of change, as at the 
hope of improvement. Certainly* 
things were bad enough with us in 
Smyrna bay at that time. The pitch 
•was boiling in the seams, the water 
w as hissing along-sidc; the sky seemed 
an entire aim, so truly were the fiery 
rays rendered back from every part 
of the glowing concave. The sea- 
breeze, one’s only solace under such 
circumstances, w r as continually for¬ 
getting to come. In spite of the com¬ 
mon profession, that without the sea- 
breeze it would be impossible to live 
hereaway, we continued to pant 
through days of brecze.less existence. 
At this time it w r as that I arrived at 
the. conclusion which is now estab¬ 
lished in the code of my economics, 
that, the endurance at Calcutta or 
Port lioyal is a joke compared with 
what one has to undergo in these 
milder latitudes. The dweller iu 
Anatolia has no such range of FarCn- 
heit to alarm him into defensive mea¬ 
sures, and thus he. falls comparatively 
unprepared into the conflict with the 
dog-days. Your Bengalee monufs 
defences of (a(lees and punkahs that 
cool down a hot wind, or w'histle air 
into presence in a trice. Whereas in 
this part of the w'orld, as the Sirocco 
blows, so it must steal into your room, 
parching your face, and covering you 
all over with a clammy stickiness, 
through w hich you may distinctly feel 
the subdoleut shudder of incipient 
ague. When he has darkened his room 
and spread cool mats on the floor, tfio 
poor Smyrniot has nothing farther 
that lie can do. Anil if such be tbc 
ease of those wlio dwell within the, 
mansions of Ismir, who have at least 
thick walls between them and the sun, 
what is likely to be tlio state of those 
ttisgraziatos, w ho people the busy town 
of ships in the bay ?—the rijsli men 

“-digit os a morto ronxotos 

Quatuor aut septom.” 

Custom, they say, may bring a man 
to arty thing, as it did M. Cliabert to . 
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the power of living in an oven; to 
which achievement, by the way, I 
should : ^H>t wonder if the first step had 
been the passing of a hot summer on 
board ship in harbour. You may 
any day see, at some of our gigantic 
iron-works, custom bringing men to 
such a pass, that they can endure to 
stand before a fire that would be the 
death anil cooking of an ox. And 
* 580 I suppose it was tty force of 
custom that we were able to undergo 
a style of thing that ought to have 
been the stewing of any ordinary flesh* 
and blood. Bnt it was a stupid and 
languid life that we were leading, 
scarcely venturing on deck even be¬ 
neath the awning, and not dreaming 
of slioro except quite in the evening. 
Sometimes a morning’s interest would 
be excited by some story of plague in 
the Lazaretto, and a proposed ad 5 
journment of the ship to Yourlah, to 
be out of harm’s way; and such specu¬ 
lations, though not exactly pleasurable, 
were at least anti-stagnative in 
character. In any thing like decent 
weather it is not bad fun to get 
down to Vourlah for a time, and to 
fly from the gaieties of the metro¬ 
polis to the pleasures of the c/iasse at 
Rabbit Island. It must ever be sooth¬ 
ing to a spirit that lias not quite for¬ 
gotten “ the humanities,” to walk 
upon the turf which witnessed the in¬ 
fant gambols of Anaxagoras; and be¬ 
sides that, the locality is pretty, and 
worthy of being visited on its own 
account. The town is at the distance 
of some milfes from the Scala, which 
last is the grand watering-place for the 
ships on this station. Some few years 
ago, when the two fleets, French and 
[English, were here, an extempore 
town was devised on the beach, for 
the benefit of the thousand and one 
hangers-on who are always found in 
such neighbourhoods. This was a 
stretch of luxury on their part; for 
generally these nautical suttlers need 
no other shelter than that of the boat 
which contains their wares. They are 
always ready for a start, and glad tobe 
allowed to follow almost any whither in 
the wake of a ship. I should think 
they might be rated amongst the most 
honest of their compatriots, as they 
certainly may amongst the most hard¬ 
working and courageous. 

But rio such luck had been ours, as 


to be assigned so pleasant an adjourn¬ 
ment. The longest cruise wo had any 
of us managed to steal, was pevhaps 
in one of the cutters, as far as what 
we Englishmen persist in calling St 
James’s castle — a strange name for 
Turks to .give a place, and which, in 
fact, we have devisedly corrupted 
from their word sandjeah. 

At last, one happy day—happy in 
its result, not in the complexion 
it bore at its opening—we positively 
did receive orders for a start, and 
this is the way it came about: The 
representative, of snltunio, dignity at 
the somewhat retired wntering-plaec 
of Adalia, was a man prone, like the 
greater number of his countrymen, to 
judge of things altogether in the con¬ 
crete. The idea of power could by 
him be deduced only from present 
violence; and without some such sen¬ 
sible manifestations, it became to him 
like one of,Fichte’s “ objects,” <>. ail 
moonshine. With regard to foreign 
powers, thejl existed for him, and in¬ 
fluenced his government, only so far 
as tlujv sent occasionally a ship of 
war with its suggestive influence of a 
frowning broadside to look in his way. 
They have no very distinct idea, these 
gentlemen, of geography, nor of poli¬ 
tical science; and thus are sadly out 
in their estimation of-the relative im¬ 
portance of places. To them the seat 
of their government is the world; or 
al least the place in it of importance 
second to Constantinople. Tf they he 
passed over in the distribution of our 
corps da demonstration , they are apt 
to ascribe the omission to a want of 
power on our part. Now, with all 
their excellencies, it can hardly be de¬ 
nied that they are sadly apt to pre¬ 
sume on any want of power in a 
neighbour. So it happens that the 
unfortunate consuls who are stowed 
away in the 'obscurer establishments, 
are apt to suffer from their caprice. 
Should it so happen that the particular 
flag over whose interests the consul is 
appointed inspector, should not have 
been displayed in the neighbourhood 
lately by any ship of "wav, the short 
memory of a pasha is in danger of 
forgetting that naf ionVclaim to re¬ 
spect ; for any thing that lie knows, it 
may have been revolutionised or sunk 
by an earthquake,—at least he cannot 
bear the trouble of imagining, any 
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other reason for the non-appearance of 
its executive ministers, than the ob¬ 
vious one of its having no ships to 
send. Thus, in matters of precedence, 
consuls are apt sometimes to get 
snubbed — a point on which, of all 
others, they are tender : or in matters 
of justice, tlicir clients will find them¬ 
selves ousted, in spite of the prover¬ 
bial integrity of the Turkish judges. 
Perhaps the readiest way of stumbling 
on a grievance, is the kind of thing 
that gave rise to our visit, whore some 
of the populace presume on your want 
of protection, and commit some ag¬ 
gression on your rights as a man and 
a brother. This being referred to the 
authorities, will be apt to be viewed 
by them iu the light of that consider¬ 
ation which they happen to be lending 
at that moment to your nation. Poor 
fellows! wo must not be hard upon 
them; nor will wo. doubt tho sound 
foundation of the panegyrics "which 
many travellers have pronounced on 
their honesty. They are honest, no 
doubt, so far as they understand the 
doctrine of the thing; but the fact is, 
they do not seem to-understand the 
subject iu the abstract. They have no 
idea of judging a foreigner’s cause, 
without reference to considerations of 
his nationality and personal impor¬ 
tance ; and to pronounce readily a deci¬ 
sion in favour of one against, whom 
should lie the preponderance iu these 
particulars, would be to 'them an ab¬ 
surdity. We have had occasion 
lately to he struck with the tone iu 
which certain writers have spoken on 
tlie subject of Mussulman morals. 
The first notability about such accounts 
is, that they are very different froip 
the reports of their predecessors — of 
such an accurate man as Burkhordt 
for instance; and the second nota¬ 
bility, so far as most of us are con¬ 
cerned, is, that they are contrary to 
the,, general consent of travellers. 
That there are excellent men, and 
honest among them, is a fact; and it 
is a fact, that in general matters of 
bargaining, you. may trust to them. 
But when |lie idea of probity is carried 
put, so tar as to imply a view of 
tiliugs comparatively disparaging to 
Christian morals, it mounts to an 
anti-dimax, and falls over into the 
province of nonsense. The Koran 
lias provided them with much ethical 


guidance, of which individual T^rks, 
of any pretence to religion, must be in 
some degree observant. But it is not 
true that tho history of such cases, in 
their administration of justice, as 
might have occurred in the court of 
the old irokiiwpxos, will* allow us to 
conclude that they are in possession of 
a rule coercing them to be just and 
brotherliko towards tlie unprotected 
stranger, abstractly and for justiceV 1 
sake. Kow, with us you may find 
many individual rogues, bat never a 
»roguish court, nor tolerated roguish 
public body. And of this difference 
between us Christians and them 
■ Turks, it will not bo difficult for any 
one to supply the reason, who will 
give himself the. trouble to think 
about it. 

But as f was saying, at Adalia,— 
*the town I mean, not the province,— 
lived, with the authority of local 
governor, a personage styled _ a 
Caimamn. This is a person inferior 
to a regular pasha, having in fact a 
sort of acting rank. One remembers 
this style and title well, because it 
puts us -in mind of the nicest thing 
eatable that tho Levant affords*— 
('aivntc , which is something very like 
Devonshire cream, only better. This 
Caimacau, being a sort of great man’s 
great man, is apt not to boar his 
honours meekly. At the precise time 
of which I speak, the Sultan was 
raising considerable levies in different 
parts of his dominions, for the benefit 
of good order among the Albanians. 
Near Adalia was a military rendez¬ 
vous for the forces raised in that 
neighbourhood, and the command pro 
tempore of the new levies was as¬ 
signed to the Caimacan. So that tlie 
poor man was labouring under an ac¬ 
cession of dignity. 

At Adalia also lived a c ertain 
Ionian — from the Seven Islands, 
friend, not from Asia—who had been 
led thither by a speculation iu the soap 
trade. To judge by the evident want 
of tlje article, would have been to pro¬ 
nounce a most favourable opinion as 
to the probable result of such specu¬ 
lation. In fact the man succeeded 
only too well; lie boiled so success¬ 
fully, ami sold so cheaply, that all 
the native competitors were beaten 
out of the field. The true believers 
-were, of course, indignant at this eon- 
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iluct^>f an infidel and a stranger; and 
as they could not weather ou him in 
the fair*way of trade, they determined 
to try if they could not “choke his 
tuff’’ by a practical expedient. Pay¬ 
ing him a visit one day, they spoiled 
his .stock in* trade, broke his gear, 
gave him a 'good thrashing, and told 
him to take that as a gentle hint of 
what they would do if he did not be¬ 
have himself for the future. The poor 
fellow appealed to the Caimaean for 
satisfaction for the injury done, and 
for security against fixture violence.« 
Prom this person he received no as¬ 
sistance, and was left to fight it out as 
lie best could against bis opponents. * 
Those dear Ionians! -creditable 
fellow-countrymen .are they for us, 
and profitable. Ko people assert 
more unflinchingly their privilege, of 
national relationship with ourselves,' 
and thus do we get the credit of all 
the rows which they may kick up 
throughout the Mediterranean. It is 
highly amusing to see the style in 
which they will declare themselves to 
be Englishmen, not merely as allies 
and protected for the time being, but 
with the implication of a claim to 
identity of race. A son of Ithaca or 
Zante v, ill talk ns if he were a true 
Saxon. Certainly, the Turks seem 
to make little distinction between-the 
races. That the men are under 
British protection, is for them suffi¬ 
cient reason for esteeming them to be 
Englishmen. Sometimes their classi¬ 
fication of races shows an amusing 
ignorance of, and indifference to the 
whole set of national distinctions 
among Franks. 1 remember that 
all who attended the services of the 
British chaplaincy at Smyrna, were 
called English, though among them 
were many who could speak scarcely 
a word of the language; and so all 
who went to the dissenting meeting¬ 
house (for they have one there) were 
cflUcd Americans. 

Our poor soap-boiler being reduced 
to extremity, haying lost his goods, 
aud being afraid to make a fresh start 
of it, betook himself for assistance to 
the English vice-consul. The office 
was at. that time filled by a very ef¬ 
ficient porsom—one, moreover, who 
had for many years resided in the 
country, and. understood well the lliii- 
guage and national-genius. 'But it 


so happened that just then a* long 
time had elapsed since any of our 
men-of-war had paid a visit to the 
road-stead and consular dignity was 
in a condition of proportional depre¬ 
ciation. The consul, however, as in 
duty bound, paid his visit of remon¬ 
strance, and laid before the great 
man the wrong done within his juris¬ 
diction ; whereupon the Caimaean be¬ 
haved like any thing but a gentle¬ 
man, and, far from promising to re¬ 
medy the ill done, gave him to under¬ 
stand that he did not care sixpence 
for soap-boiler or consul either. 

J\lr-had sufficient knowledge of 

the peo]ile to know that this decla¬ 
ration of opinion was strictly true, 
and that the only plan to correct jt, 
would be to prove himself able to 
summon an aYiued force to his assist¬ 
ance. Till they saw this, nothing 
would be able to persuade the Ada- 
lians that tyc was not cither deserted 
by his country, or that his country 
had not lost the [lower to assist him. 

And thus it was that Mr- 

wrote to his* chief at Smyrna a de¬ 
scription of the ticklish state of cir¬ 
cumstances, and explained that un¬ 
less English commercial interests at 
Adalia were to he suffered to go alto¬ 
gether to the Avail, some strong pre¬ 
servative must be sent thither in the 
shape of a stout ship, with a goodly 
army of long thirty-twos. And so 
was it that'word came to the good 
ship Falcon, which thereupon spread 
forth her wings, or, in plain language, 
hoisted her topsails, ami set forth ou 
her conciliatory expedition. Besides 
that we were delighted to get away 
in any direction from the stag¬ 
nation of Smyrna—a stagnation af¬ 
fecting air, sea, and society,—it was a. 
recommendation of the cruise in this 
particular direction that nfmc of ns 
had ever been there before. There is 
little reason why in a general way it 
should be visited from one year’s end 
to another,—I mean in the way of 
business, at least the business of those 
who have to distribute their attention 
throughout these seas for the interests 
of general pacification. The place, 

■ as we afterwards found, -is not with¬ 
out commerce; but there are no mer¬ 
chants of our nation except the vice- 
consul. The advantages of this 
place as a trading station, more espe- 
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dully as beihg a station where he 
Mould find no competitors, had in¬ 
duced him to settlc # here. And the 
prestige lent by the consular name, 
afforded sufficient inducement for the 
undertaking* of an offiee, which, if it 
be not very lucrative, at any rate in¬ 
volves the responsibility of no very 
serious duties. Though now and then 
a man in office may forget himself, 
yet in the long run a consul is sure to 
be treated with deference, and to reap 
considerable commercial advantages 
front his position. Be it understood, 
that here there are other merchants, 
— but the indigenous, chiefly Turko- 
Greek. Besides a single gentleman 
who acted as assistant to the vice- 
consul in his various duties, no 
did not find a Frank resident. We 
heard, indeed, that there Was also an 
Austrian, but we did not see him, so 
I suppose that he could hardly have 
been of much consequence. , 

The weather at first beguiled us 
With symptoms of a change for the 
cooler, and lent to our sails some 
pleasant breezes as we passed out of 
the G ulf of Sun rna. As we sped on¬ 
ward, things became even better, and 
especially delighted us with their as¬ 
pect off iihodcs. It is a. singular fact, 
well known to those who .know the 
locality, that the day scarcely occurs 
in the year when this island is afflicted 
with a calm. For some reason it so 
happens that, pass when you will, yon 
are pretty sure to find a stiff breeze 
blowing.' One of the points of the 
island, which thrusts out into 
the sea a Jong and low promontory, 
shows that the natives here know 
how to turn this physical provision to 
good effect. This point is in the most 
curious way studded with windmills, 
and from this-its garniture has re¬ 
ceived its name in our geography. 
These poor machines rarely know an 
hour’s quiet, but continually throw 
about their long anus in what, from 
a little distance, seems to be a mere 
confusion of material. Past tliis ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful, island, of whoso 
.strand'the recollection is fraught with 
associations of unfeverish existence, 
wo sped rapidly before the breeze, 
which almost made us regret the land 
we were leaving. Truly should we 
have regretted it, had we but known 
ihe breezeless condition on which we 
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were about to enter! For some fonr- 
and-twenty hours before we arrived at 
our port, the weather changed' emi¬ 
nently for the worse. The feathery 
vanes stirred not, and the canvass 
flapped against the mast, as the old 
girl rolled lumpingly in the swell. 
She was a dear old ship as over float¬ 
ed, but like nil other things sublunary, 
animate or inanimate, was not without 
her faults. Of these the Worst, nay, ' 
the only one to speak of, was the 
habit of rolling about most viciously 
whenever she had a chance. The sun 
poured upon us such a flood of heat, 
that awnings became a joke. Things 
tlfere so thoroughly healed during the 
day, that the night scarcely afforded 
sufficient hours to cool them down, 
for a fresh start next morning. IVe 
began almost to question u bother wo 
hiftl not changed bad for worse; and 
very soon made up our minds that, 
without any mistake we had. YVe 
arrived at this conclusion, as flic port 
of our destination hove in sight. It 
was towards evening that we crept in 
to our anchorage, through an atmo¬ 
sphere scarcely sufficiently alive to 
give us motion, and so almost, glowing 
that it seemed to burn us as we 
passed. The place was wrapped in 
breathless stillness -. no boats came 
forth to try a market- with us, or to 
gratify their curiosity ; • and no sounds 
issued from the shore, which might 
have been deemed almost mi haunted 
of men. 

When daylight revealed the fea¬ 
tures of the place, we perceived the 
pretensions of Ailalia in the way of 
• the picturesque to be of a high order. 
Neither was there wanting matter of 
admiration even in the night, though 
we were suffering too much discomfort 
to be easily pleased by mere pictures. 
The shore, in its way, afforded an un¬ 
usual spectacle. The town stands on 
high ground, and on both sides the line 
of coast is formed by lofty cliffs, stretch- T 
ing far away into the distance. W hat of 
the beauties of these depended on the 
light of day for development, were re¬ 
served for our edification on the morrow. 
But the good people had ornamented 
their country just then in a fashion 
more appropriate to embellish the 
niglrt than the day. Enormous fires 
were blazing ou the cliffs, which skirt¬ 
ed the bar up which we were advan- 
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eing,—if we may apply so familiar a 
won! to the conflagrations that met 
oar sight. The most active spirit of 
incendiarism had been afloat, for entire 
woods were seen in a state of burning. 
Wc never discovered whether this 
destruction was by accident, or of set 
purpose: if it were done by way of 
obtaining. charcoal, the price of that 
article one would think must have 
fallen in the market. But as these 
fires blazed away in the clear dry air 
of the night, they lit up the bay, and 
almost threw upon the waters the dark 
shadow of our masts and yards. At 
first, when at some distance, we had 
been disposed to account for the luriR 
appearance of the heavens, by suppos¬ 
ing that distance ami refraction had 
effected a cheat upon our senses. 
When we came nearer, the o,uly thing 
we could suppose was, that the wbtfle 
country was in the course of destruc¬ 
tion. Tt is hard to say whether the 
distance at which we anchored from 
tlie shore was not too groat to allow 
of the production on us of any sensible 
effect from these lires : that we had 
any misgiving on the subject may 
serve to show that they were enor¬ 
mous. I know that at the time we 
made up our minds, that to their 
agency was to be attributed some por¬ 
tion at least of the heat that oppressed 
us. The wind came off in gusts of 
overpowering heat; not with that 
tepid influence that grumblers some¬ 
times denounce as a hot wind, but 
with the full sense of having come 
from a baker’s oven. At least we had 
a grand sight for our pains, and there¬ 
from reaped some consolation as we 
clustered panting on the deck. 

I remember to have seen something 
in this way before, though on a 
smaller scale, and that was in the 
island of Eubosa. Once in my life, i 
had a very near view of the recent 
scene of such a conflagration in one of 
the smaller Greek islands. It was in 
taking, according to our custom, a 
ramble right across the land, that we 
came on no less a collection of embers 
than the debris of an entire forest, 
which lay smouldering at our feet. I 
know that*, having commenced from 
cariosity the work of picking our way 
through the asiies, we found the un¬ 
dertaking more arduous than we quite 
fancied, and that our trowsers and 


shoes would afterwards have fetched 
but little in Monmouth-street. The 
Greeks, it is understood, light up their 
bonfires, partly by way of amusing 
themselves, and partly by way of 
hinting displeasure at things in gene¬ 
ral. Of course, it is quite obvious, 
that auy party who wish to prove a 
minister’s rule to be calamitous, assists 
their argument by increasing the sum 
of calaiuity. 

But night with its miseries at length 
was passed. During its course, the 
thermometer did not get below U0°. 
What it reached in thp daytime it 
boots not to record—and signifies less, 
because when the sun is above us, we 
bargain for a hot day in summer. 
But oh ! those nights, when by every 
precedent we should have had cooling 
dews, and refreshing air! 

However, the sun rose, and the peo¬ 
ple on shore rose too. There was no 
tumultuous rushing forth in boats to 
have a look at lli© new comers, as 
there is so apt to be on the arrival of 
a man-of-war. A quiet little dingy 
would steal out, maimed by three or four 
mongrel-lookingGrecks, anclrowrouiid 
us at a respectful distance. The fact is, 
that the. people had got scent of the 
reason of ow coming : and as a re¬ 
clamation of right is by them sup¬ 
posed to be incompatible .with any 
thing but an angry mood, they were 
afraid to approach us. The. town 
itself we perceived to be a most ill- 
eonditiOned looking plaee. Harbour' 
there is none—at.least none available 
in a breeze from seaward. A heavy 
sea sets right in, and must strand 
any thing found anchored here. We 
wore afterwards told, that in the bad 
weather of the winter before our 
coining, the sea had washed some 
vessels right up iuto the^ town. This 
want of a harbour is the* most serious 
drawback to the commerce of Adalia. 
It is, in every respect exoept this, 
adapted to serve as the general empo¬ 
rium of the interior. Even at present, 
notwithstanding its disadvantages, a 
good deal of business is done here: but 
ships ean never lie before the town iit 
peace, nor commence loading and 
unloading, with the confidence that 
they shall be able to get through 
their work without having first to slip 
cable and be off. But the town must 
be in other hands , before so arduous 
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a woi'k is likely to be under¬ 
taken. * 

A most unserviceable rumble of a 
fort mounted guard over the town, in 
a position little likely to be of use in 
repelling an attack by sea. Perhaps 
it might have been available as a 
maintainer of good order in the town, 
should the spirit of insubordination 
haply spring up therein: but we could 
hardly have credited the walls as jxiSr 
scssedof sufficient stability to stand the 
shock of a report. Wc saw the artillery¬ 
men, busy as bees, at their guns— 
evidently standing by to return the 
salute which we were expected to 
give. But this would have been far 
too civil treatment, for them, while 
inatterof dispute between us remained. 
Wo maintained a dignified silence. 

It was not long before Mi*-found 

his way off to us, and put us up to the 
actual state of affairs. It seemed 
that littlePcdlingtou was in.au uproar. 
The whole of the Adalian public were 
in a state of lively commotion. Of 
course, sis they had bullied loudly, 
they were abject in concession. 
Those more immediately concerned in 
the outrage on the soap-boiler, would 
have infallibly absconded, had not the 
strong arm of the law laid an embargo 
upon them, and laid them by as scape¬ 
goats in Ihp first instance. The pre¬ 
vailing opinion about us was, that we 
should certainly blow the town about 
their ears, but that stilt all must be 
.essayed to conciliate us. The Cai- 
inocan himself, the great man who had 
given- rise to the remonstrance on our 
part, had taken himself off, and left 
his deputy in command. This was 
professedly to look after some troops 
that he was recruiting in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but wo gave him the credit 
of practising a dodge to got out of 
tho way of an awkward business. A 
striking peculiarity of the business 
was, that no doubt seemed any longer 
to be maintained as to the issue of the 
negotiation. The question of right 
and wrong was no longer considered 
as being open: but the verdict was 
already presumed to be given against 
those whom we challenged as offenders. 

It was thought advisable to pay 
some attention to appearances on the 
occasion of our interview with the 
governor. No suit prospers with 
them, in a general way, unless backed 


by good personal appearance. For 
this reason wc mustered a strong 
party of officers, in imposing costume; 
and by way of evincing our deter¬ 
mination, proceeded with aAlitlle de¬ 
lay as possible to the diron. The 
usual motley group of starers gathered 
round us at the landing, and escorted 
us up the rugged street to the palais 
de justice. They all seemed to be af¬ 
fected with the spirit of fear, except our 
partisans, who were iu a st a te of exulta¬ 
tion from the like cause. Two indi¬ 
viduals in particular were amusingly 
and palpably possessed with the spirit 
of triumph, and they wen; the two 
attendants of the vice-consul. These 
glen were worthy of notice on-other 
accounts, but singularly remarkable in 
respect of the, effectual manner in 
which they seemed to have divested 
thftmselves of national prejudices. 
They were enthusiastic fellows, who 
had not merely let out their services 
to the. representative of England, but 
seemed fairly to have made over to 
him the allegiance of heart and 
head; retaining no sympathy with 
their own countrymen. Thus did 
they seem to rejoice eminently in our 
coming, and the consequent humbling 
of the local authorities. They were 
two strapping fellows—as janissaries, 
to be any tiling worth, should always 
be—and marshalled us the way in 
grand style. 

The unhappy l-abblo seemed to be 
suffering the pangs ol‘ most cruel pri¬ 
vation when the cortege arrived at the 
residence of justice, and they found 
themselves left in the lurch at the 
threshold. In such mood you see 
a London mob flattening their noses* 
against the panes of a chemist’s win¬ 
dow, or hanging outside of a re¬ 
plete magistrate’s office. One com¬ 
fort is, that the economy of a Turkish 
menage perfectly admits of the esta¬ 
blishment of-a line of scouts, even 
from the very presence-chamber: so 
that earliest intelligence may be con¬ 
veyed , to the gentlemen without. 

Mr-gave us by the way a few 

hints as to etiquette, and engaged to 
prompt us as occasion might demand. 
1 have said already that he was per¬ 
fectly up to conversation in the native 
language, and might have well played 
the part of interpreter. One might 
might have supposed that this would 
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hare been taken by the. people rather 
as a compliment; and that it would 
have ‘been considered creditable td a 
foreign agent to have acquired a know ¬ 
ledge of ij[ie vernacular of the people 
with whom he had constantly to 
treat. But the contrary is the fact. 
To speak for one’s self is far too simple, 
a mode of conducting business: and 
he who would preserve his dignity in 
any consideration, must retain tire 
services of a dragoman. To conduct 
an important interview" without the 
intervention of this functionary would 
convey to the Turks an idea of slovenly 
negligence. A good thing is it when 
the agent, commercial or diplomatic, 
possesses sufficient knowledge of the 
language to enable him to check the 
version of the interpreter, who other¬ 
wise is apt to take liberties with his 
text. However, we were in this' oil so 
quite safe : first, in the assurance of 

Mr-that he would risk liis 

life on liis dragoman’s veracity; and 
next, because it was clear that no 
word could pass w hich was not likely 
to be reinterpreted to ns. 

We inarched into the room, and 
made our salaams— some of ns incon¬ 
siderable ones very truculently, for 
we were very irate; and on all such 
occasions a man’s indignation rises in 
exact proportion to the degree in 
which he has nothing to say to the 
matter. The deputy Cnimaean was 
sitting on a divan at the top of the room, 
and rose politely as we entered. There 
were too many of us to find room in the 
divan, so we. were scattered about as 
beat we could light on places. Thcinnin 
difficulty was to gel a place that looked 
clean enough to sit upon; for a dirtier 
palace I never saw, nor a more beg¬ 
garly. One cannot say whether the 
head governor had taken ali bis traps 
with him wheniie went a-soldiering; 
but if what we saw r really was his 
establishment, it is likely enough that 
he had gone away to a\ oid exposing 
his poverty. 

“Hash dueldin ,” said thCtTurlc; 

“ yon are welcome.” 

• And now was to be seen a fine con¬ 
trast between Oriental apathy and 
British, energy. The Turk sank back 
on his seat, as if disengaged from all 
care, dud not quite up to the trouble 
of entertaining his morning visiters. 
The English Captain sat bolt upright, 


**. at attention,” and opened the busi¬ 
ness of the seance at once. 

“ Tell the Governor-” 

u Stop a moment," said Mr-, 

“ that’s not the way to begin." 

“ What is the way then V” 

“ First, you must smoke a pipe — 
there’s one coming this way. You 
would shock all their notions of pro¬ 
priety by entering -abruptly on busi¬ 
ness. We must have first a little 
talk about things in general." 

.Inst then the Governor roused up, 
and addressed to the Captain, through 
the dragoman, some observation oil 
the weather or the crops. Then came 
a servant with a cliibouqneand coffee: 
and the head negotiators were soon 
co-operatively engaged. 

And no bad way of beginning busi¬ 
ness either; especially in cases where 
there may be a little awkward rust to 
rub off. The only objection to the 
amusement in this case was, that it 
was not general—pipes being afforded 
only to the heads of departments. 
This was a style of treatment so dif¬ 
ferent from all our experience, that it 
left me more fully persuaded than 
ever that the Caimacan had walked oil’ 
with his goods and chattels, not forget¬ 
ting his pipes. 

This fumatory process proceeded for 
some time, almost in siler^p. It af> 
forded'the several parties opportunity 
to settle the speeches they intended to 
make, and certainly must have been 
useful in the way of allaying the angry 
passions of their several minds. We, 
who had none of the business on our 
consciences, and had come merely to 
make up the show, employed this 
interval in taking cognizance of tko 
localities. The household appoint¬ 
ments were sadly inferior to those wc 
had been accustomed to see; and 
especially must this condemnation fall 
on the servants, who were a most 
dirty, ill-conditioned set. They stood 
clustered about the doorway in groups, 
looking furtively at us, and whispering 
counsel. 

“Halloo!" said Mr-, “theyhave 

determined td be prepared for Contin¬ 
gencies. There are the culprits, I see, 
In waiting for the bastinade, if such 
should be your demand.” 

And' there', sure enough, they had 
the poor fellows just outside, waiting 
to be scdnrged for the propitiating of 
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oar wrath. Evidently they were little 
aware that the affair had changed al¬ 
together its complexion; and thatlho 
culpability had in our eyes been trans¬ 
ferred from the original rioters *to 
the protectors of the riot. 

When, eventually, the signal was 
given for commencing business, it was 
a fine thing to see how beautifully 
submissive the deputy had become, 
lie began by declaring that he could 
not arrange the matter, but must re¬ 
fer it to his chief, and wanted much 
to put off the discussion till that func¬ 
tionary should arrive. On this it aviis 
hinted to him’, that it wdhld haye been 
polite and proper had that gentleman 
remained hi the Avay to settle the row, 
which had occurred by his oavu fault, 
but that Ave could not await lus return. 
Either must they undertake at once to 
make full reparation for the wounded 
dignity of the Consul, and for the in¬ 
jurious treatment of the Ionian, or 
they'would see what they should see. 
It needed little pressing on our part 
to break doAvu the feint which had 
been set up by Avay of opposition. 
The deputy soon declared tlial all 
should be as avc wished. He still 
stuck to his declaration, that the actual 
settlement of the business was beyond 
Jiis province, and that he must Avait 
fur the sanction of his commanding 
officer. But meanwhile he took upon 
himself to declare tho terms on which 
things might be considered virtually 
settled ; and they Avere, thal ivo were 
to have every thing our own Avay. 
This result Avas obtained by us Avith- 
out recourse had to any thing like 
bullring; and Ave were able, in this in¬ 
stance, to behave in a more civilised 
manner, because avc were backed by 
so much real authority, and show of 
present power. But little doubt is 
there, that, however unfavourable the 
inference with respect to Turkish sense 
and honesty, the mode most com¬ 
monly to be recommended in dealings 
•with them, is by in terrorem proceed¬ 
ing. They cannot, understand the 
co-ordinate existence of power and 
moderation. Very good fun will 
sometimes be enacted by the knowing 
for the cowing of a pasha ; and in al¬ 
most any case the only fear of echmi- 
ance is where there may exist too 
much modesty. But only bully hard, 
and ypu are tolerably sure to gain 


your point. It is by no means,neces¬ 
sary that your arguments should carry 
the cogent force of soundness. * Ap¬ 
pearances arc Avhat weigh chiefly Avith 
those Avhose habits of thinking do not 
dispose them to discuss argument. 
One sharp-witted fellow .that I knew 
brought to successful issue a,decisive 
experiment on the readiness of pashas 
to be taken in by mere sound. He 
went into the vice-regal presence, at¬ 
tended by a dragoman Avhom lie* had 
previously instructed in the subject- 
matter to be propounded—some ques¬ 
tion of redress for grievance. It Avas 
necessary that..lie should say some¬ 
thing on the occasion, and afford the 
appearance of telling the dragoman 
Avliatto say: but as this person already 
knew his lesson, it Avas not necessary 
that Avhat he said should he to him in¬ 
telligible. Nothing occurred to him as 
likely to be more effective in delivery 
than the celebrated speech of Norval 
about the Gralnpian hills; which accor¬ 
dingly he recited Avith due emphasis, 
standing up to give the better effect 
to the scene. The cml desired Avas 
fully attained. The pasha opened wide 
eyes, as the actor grew excited, and 
a\ as visibly affected by the assumption 
of towering passion. lie soon began 
to ti'y to pacify him, and beg him to 
be easy. “Jnshalla! all should be as 
he Avisbed.” The upshot of our argu¬ 
ment Avith the deputy Caimacun Avas, 
that he would scud immediately to 
Ids chief, for a confirmation of the 
pacification bet ween us, and thatinean- 
Avhilo avc Avere to amuse ourselves as 
avcII as w e couhl. But for all avc saw, 
amusement avus one of the good things 
not easily to he had at Adalia. Jt is 
so deepty retired in uncivilisation, and 
so wanting Avitlial in the excitements 
of energptic barbarism, that human 
life is there tamed down to the most 
passionless condition. It Avas, too, 
notwithstanding the season, a time of 
unusual commercial enterprise just . 
then. It was the year of the murrain. 
in Egypt, Avhicli destroyed so enor¬ 
mous a proportion of then* cattle ; and 
Mehemet Ali was sending in all direc¬ 
tions to purchase horses, asses, and 
kine. A large corvette of his came 
in while avc Avere there, on t|iis seryide. 
She had landed her guns, and whs 
filling her deck Avith live stock. There 
was also a deal of business going on just 
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then in the timber line. But little 
evidence of this brisk state of the 
markets was given by the people. A 
good many visitors certainly came off 
to see us; but that was rather a reason 
why we should have accused the 
populace of idleness. We were struck 
with the appearance of many of the 
old fellows who honoured us with 
visits. They retained, without ex¬ 
ception, the orthodox dress and 
beard of the old school. Among 
them were a great number of the 
green turbans, which mark the sacred 
person of the “ Hadji.” Such a clus¬ 
tering of these distinguished charac¬ 
ters made us fancy at first that Adalia 
itself must Ive invested with the idea 
of some peculiar sanctity. But we 
found that these gentlemen were 
merely en route, tarrying at Adalia, a 
great point of embarkation, for oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue their journey. The 
place is in one of the great high 
roads to the lledjais: awl of the 
Swanns who pass through it every 
year, many pilgrims have not sulff- 
cient funds” to defray the expense of 
travelling either wav. It then be¬ 
comes a work of charity for the more 
opulent of the faithful to speed them 
on the journey. But that they de¬ 
pend on such means of travelling is 
reason sufficient* to account for long 
gaps in their line of locomotion, and 
for their congregating here in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Of all places 
likely to maintain the constant infec¬ 
tion of plague, this must be oue of 
the first: for notoriously among no 
people is the disease so rife as among 
the pilgrims. 

The worthy consul did his best to 
embellish the days of our sojourn 
with pleasurable episodes. Society 
there was not likely to be ygj ; but 
yet such as, for want of better, they 
had, he undertook to show us. lie 
really seemed very much obliged to 
us for our opportune visit, and said 
that it would be the making of him. 11 
certainly did seem to lie quite neces¬ 
sary to the maintaining of the dignity 
of his office. One invitation we had 
from a merchant of the place, a man 
whom they described as being very 
rich, and of great influence; and a 
plan was laid for our having a pic¬ 
nic in the country. There is a place 
in the ..neighbourhood of the town 


which has been prepared oxpressly 
for the use of those who make rural 
excursions. A thick grove of trees 
keeps.ofi - the sun, and soft turf lends 
a seat to the revellers. We could 
make out the top of the trees from 
the anchorage, for the country is of an 
elevated character, hanging out on 
lofty cliffs the different features of its 
panorama. The effect produced by 
this arrangement of the scenery is 
highly beautiful. It has in profusion 
one element of the beautiful, and that 
is the feature of cascade. There is 
in one point a congress of waterfalls, 
whereat inay^be counted no less than 
nine separate streams, which pour 
down their abundance from the cliffs 
into the sea. The good consul and 
his satellites bore us pretty constant 
company; and of great' service they 
were in preserving order among the 
motley crew that constantly thronged 
our decks. We did not like to quality 
the good’ report wc had so far gained 
and maintained, by any exhibition of 
harshness towards the mob. But the 

sturdy janissary of Mr-thought 

nothing of laying his stick across a 
fellow’s shoulders, byway of reminder 
to behave himself, i must say that 
many of them deserved it, and for 
their sakes can but hope" that they 
profited by the attention. 

Mr-had two men in attend¬ 

ance upon him, without, whom he 
never stirred abroad. They were 
brothers, but tiffed situations of diffe¬ 
rent rank. One was dragoman, a 
post of which the occupation entitled 
him to the consideration of a gentle¬ 
man ; the other was merely henchman 
or janissary, of which dignity the allo¬ 
cation is in the kitchen. J remember 
that it pained me to see one' brother 
walk in to dinner, while the other poor 
fellow had to keep guard without. 
But they seemed weii used to the 
enforcement of the distinction, and to 
find therein nothing of invidiousness. 
Fine fellows • were they both, and 
highly lauded by their master. There 
is surely something extraordinary in 
these instances, where men are brought 
to devote themselves implicitly to a 
foreign service, in the heart of their 
country, and amid the iu.ll play of 
national prejudices. That they really 
are faithful followers, is ‘I believe 
beyond doubt; and that sometimes 
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under tryiug circumstances. With 
these two individuals especially, we 
had so much intercourse, that we were 
enabled to see how admiration for the 
English entered into the main current 
of their feelings. It so happened that 
wo had come here to the very glace 
where that early victim to the zeal of 
travel, Mr Daniels, had shortly before 
met his doom. While following in 
the track of Mr Fellowes, he caught 
the fatal Xauthian fever; and after 
many relapses died here. That these 
men were very kind and attentive to 
him may bo argument only of tiieir 
humanity. I?ut there was something 
in the emotion with which they spoke 
of him, that betokened a sense of 
fellowship, beyond what men of such 
diil'ering creeds are apt to feel for a 
travelling stranger. They spoke of 
sitting up with him at night, giving 
him his medicine, and weeping for 
him, when there remained yo room 
for active solicitude. The idea of 
dying amidst strangers in a foreign 
land, with no familiar face at the bed¬ 
side, is a desolation whose thought 
cannot pass over the spirit without 
beclouding its sumiiness. -And yet 
we may rely upon it, that amongst 
those most affectionately tended and 
most generously wept, have been 
they who have met, their last hour 
under such circumstances. Human 
hearts all vibrate in harmony to one 
chord: in the good this sympathy is 
ready; in the bad it is dulled; but 
never while life and hope remain, can 
the silver chord be said to be cut. 
And so it is, that the same image of 
the forlorn, which, as affecting any 
that we love, appeals at once to the 
deep wells of compassion, will cause 
the same feeling of compassion to 
thrill with the remotest stragglers of 
the family of Adam. It is not. a 
matter of reasoning, but an instinct. 
There is in 1 he sight of helpless suffer¬ 
ing a power to disarm human ferocity. 
And if that be the gentlest death- 
pillow that is breathed upon by the 
prayer and lighted by the eye of 
family love, depend upon it that far 
from the nngentlest ia that, whose 
presence has brought to rude and 
rough natures the putting off of their 
roughness, and the recognising of the 
sweet faculty of compassion. Happy 
is that desolation, even in the last 
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hour, which can awaken the heaven¬ 
like eagerness to be to the dying one 
a minister from his far-off home! A 
man might be happy so to die, that 
he might light np so much of heaven 
within a human breast. 

Both these attaches of th# consulate 
were men of nob 1 . The dragoman 
had been captain of a troop of cavalry 
in the service of Mchemot All, .aud 
on some quarrel with his commanding 
officer had left the service and king¬ 
dom. lie was a pea-son of polished 
manners, and somo education, and 
thus enabled to produce agreeably in 
conversation the results of his expe¬ 
rience .of many lands and people. He 
rather astonished ns with the extent 
to which he carried jeune France 
principles, that seem so entirely 
incompatible with the holding of 
Mdliomedanism. But wonderful it is 
to see how the French spirit circulates 
in the most apathetic societies, seem¬ 
ing to find in them a latent vitality 
suited to its purpose. The manners of 
a Mussulman are so stereotyped, and 
Itis subjects of conversation so pro¬ 
vided for by law, that it seemed quite 
an anomaly to see this Turk drinking 
wine after dinner, and talking like a 
man of the world. It would not 
seem that such an effect on the per¬ 
sonal character is the invariable result, 
of educating a Turk in Van's, though 
such an effect is exaetlywhatwcmiglit 
expect. 1 have mot a native of Con¬ 
stantinople, who had brought back with 
him from France only the language 
and the personal deportment, retain¬ 
ing withal the anti-reforming spirit of 
his orthodox brethren. But this spirit 
of resistance to innovation is fast lad¬ 
ing away; and as innovation once 
begun here must, lead to revolution, it 
is not difficult to foresee that a few- 
more years only shall have passed, 
when the, character of the Turk will 
have become historical, and the scenes 
that at present embellish their corner 
of the world, will have to be sought 
for in # the descriptions of pen and 
pencil. Whether the influence ema¬ 
nate trout the throne, or whether the 
court be .following the popular metro¬ 
politan movement, it is difficult to say; '■ 
But among them is assuredly at work 
the spirit of change, that must shortly 
carry away the mouldering edifice of 
their present institutions . 1 This‘‘is 
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something toovetustto abidethe shock 
; vQf any agitation. Let us Tfeope that 
their Hlumges may be saceessively 
Ihiassed towards the ’better: 4nay they 
the urbanity of . our great 
masters in elegance, without their 
profligacy 1 and if they reject Maho- 
medanuun, may it , be to receive in 
exchange something better .than mere 
infidelity. 

• The brother of the ci-flevant captain 
tiivas a quiet, unassuming fellow, who 
Tyanted language to communicate with 
its freely. Nevertheless he managed 
to interest us much,, "with an account 
of the sufferings and trials of his youth. 
They were by birth Morcote Turks ; 
and in the revolution of that country, 
when first the Greeks arose against 
their Turkish masters, (for really one 
must particularise in talking Of Greek 
revolutions,) they had suffered the 
loss of all their protecting kindred, and 
.hardly, children as they were, by some 
kindly intervention, Aeon themselves 
saved. It is a sad thing, but a truth, 
that in this exterminating war, the 
cold-blooded massacreing was not all 
on one side. The horror and hatred of 
these deeds have, with their infamy, 
rested chieily on the Turks, because 
theirs was the power to exceed in 
enormity; but the black veil of 
guilt rests on both sides of the 
strife. Still, however bhimeable the 
Greeks may be, for the cruelty com¬ 
muted on occasion, they were far 
from having power to work the enor¬ 
mous destruction of harmless lift*, 
whose memory still weighs on the 
Turkish power, and whose record is 
still extant in the evidence of ruined 
and dispeopled cities. But a short 
time before coming to Adalia, we had 
visited the island of Seio—that island 
which once was the garden of the 
Levant, and the storehouse of- - her 
riches. Even now, the great majority of 
the Greek merchants who are so pros¬ 
perous a body in London, are Sciotes; 
and in those days they had pretty 
well all the commerce of the Levant 
in their hands.. They delighted them¬ 
selves in adorning their beautiful 
island with the artifices which money 
can command to the decorating of 
nature. At present a mass of ruins 
defaces that lovely spot. One is dis¬ 
posed to? wonder that the Turks have 
* never been at the pains to clear away 


the wreck of thMow»,if only for the 
sake ef removing, the monument of 
their cruelty, mere -selfish motives 
might Undue© them to lie at that pains, 
anu to.restore this island to its former 
fitness for the habitations of the rich. 
At present it is on© wide ruin; noble 
streets are there, with the shells of 
their houses remaining, as they were 
left in the day of massacre and pillage. 
The few inhabitants are stowed away 
in tli© one or two odd rooms of the 
old mansions that remain ; being iioav 
reduced to sneh poverty that they 
have had neither spirit nor money to 
build for themselves; and probably 
finding it more congenial to the present 
spirit of their fortunes to roost among 
the bats and owls, rather than in trim 
streets. One occurrence gave us much 
pleasure, because it gave the lie to a 
story which has many abettors, it is 
said that when the garrison in the 
fortress, and the fleet before the town, 
Averc promoting *the havoc,- , the 
English consul, from some punctilio 
on the subject of neutrality, refused 
shelter to the miserable* avIio fled to 
his threshold. One old woman, in the 
story of her sufferings, gave us a full 
contradiction to this most incredible 
tradition. She had invited us into 
her dwelling to look at her wares, in 
the shape of conserves and purses— 
a strange combination, but neverthe¬ 
less the articles by the sale of which 
they eke out their living. We were 
fully consoled for the trouble of passing 
over and through the debris of some 
half-dozen houses which lay between 
us and her domicile. It came out that 
she herself had been saved by flying 
to the English consulate.- It was a 
comfort to hear this—and to hear 
it in a way that involved the fact of 
anindefinite uumberof refugees having 
found the same shelter. Many rejoice 
to say that the French consul was the 
only efficient protector in that day of 
horror; and of these times, though so 
recent, it is not easy always to gist 
such correct information as may sus¬ 
tain a contradiction of popular report. 

In a country of such limited re¬ 
sources in the way of amusement, it 
was not very esu*y for our zealous 
friends to cater for us, during the long 
days that we had to a>vait the answer 
from the Caimacan. Riding Vas out 
of the question, and there were mo 
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antiquities within reach. Thus were 
we cut off from the two great resources 
of mou in our position. But they 
played their part of entertainers hos¬ 
pitably and well. They told us long 
stories of the courts, and of what was 
to be seen in actual service in the 
camp of the Egyptian viceroy. Above 
all, they did us good b^’ showing how 
thoroughly happy the whole party had 
been rendered by our coining. We 
were only afraid that they might be¬ 
come a little too bumptious ou the 
strength of it, and be after giving us 
another join But they did more than 
simply bear us company ; they bore us 
to the cool grove, which I have said we 
could descry from the deck of our ship, 
there to be introduced to certain wor¬ 
thies, and to make kef in their com¬ 
pany. Nothing to my mind comes up 
to an at fresco entertainment —in pro¬ 
per season and country, be it under¬ 
stood ; for an English gip^j r party is 
a very different affair. 

Our host conceived it to be a duty 
incumbent on him to develop, on this 
occasion, the full powerof the resources 
of Adalia. We should have been far 
better satislied if he had contented 
himself with doing things in a smaller 
way; but he we bent ou magnificence, 
ft was quite treat enough to lie i>n the 
soft turf, with the thick shade above, 
and to allow the hours to pass away 
as they led on evening. IJut lie. had 
been at the trouble to retain a band 
of musicians lor our sakes. Such a 
set they were.!—surpassing, in discor¬ 
dant prowess, the worst street musi¬ 
cians among our beggar melodists. 
It is quite surprising that invention 
has so long slumbered with these 
native artistes. With Musanl con¬ 
certs and Wilhelm music-meetings 
all around them, it is wonderful that 
they do not catch the note of some¬ 
thing better than their villunoys man¬ 
dolins and single-noted pipes. Docs 
any one need to be told wliet a man¬ 
dolin is ? it is something very differ¬ 
ent, let me assure him, from the ideal 
instrument of Moore’s Melodies, blot 
even the lovely maidens that Moore 
paints eoidd render tolerable a per¬ 
formance upon it; whereas it is made 
to resound by some, especially ugly 
fellow, whose rascality of appearance 
is relieved by no touch of the poetic. 
1 did once hear a Turco-Greek lady 
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perform, and on a more civilised in¬ 
strument—a lady of high reputation 
as a performer on the guitai J and a 
vocalist. . And seldom has the spirit 
of romantic preparation received a 
. more sudden chill than did mine ■on 
that occasion. Nothing emdd be more 
outrageously absurd than tint whole 
thing was—accompaniment and song. 

T never afterwards was solicitous 
hear an Oriental’s musical perform¬ 
ance ; and am quite satisfied, that in 
them dwells no musical faculty, crea¬ 
tive or perceptive: or that at least it 
is in a dormant state. 

These musicians began with a 
symphony on the fid! band—mando¬ 
lins leading, drums doing buss, and 
the whole lot of ugly fellows screech¬ 
ing forth what might have been 
esteemed air or accompaniment, as 
tfic, case might be. That a sorry 
musical effect w as produced will sur¬ 
prise no one who considers the build 
of the most musical of their instm- 
liu'iils. The mandolin is by way of 
being a guitar, or banjo—only in a 
a very .-mull way indeed. Nothing 
has been added to the idea since first 
Mercury stumbled on the original 
testudn —indeed, I should guess that 
the dried sinews of a. tortoise would 
give out a. far pm or sound than the 
jingling wires with which the mandolin 
is mounted. I lia\e sometimes stood 
at the doorof a t:uf\ or, to give, it t lie real 
name, /arr/>cetW, and listened in wonder 
to the strains of some minstrel holding 
forth within. Tin 1 wonder was, not 
that the man should play egregiously 
ill, but that the effect of good music 
should be produced by his evil playing. 
The people were evidently excited 
to sorrow when the attempt w r as at 
a mournful strain, and to ardour when 
the lilt took a loftier flight* To me, 
* who stood by, tin* difference of 
intention ou the part of the performer 
was hardly discernible; indeed to 
be-recognised only by the occasional 
catching of some familiar word in the 
burden of the song. The same obser¬ 
vation may apply to the current Greek 
poetry. There can be no mistake in 
the conclusion, that it produces tlio 
effect of real poetry on the people, 
urging them in the direction whither 
works the imagination of'the; poet.- 
But men of taste have come'to, and 
can come to, but one decision* on 
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the judgment of Romaic poetasters. 
The spirit of poetry has died out of, 
and is^ become extinct from the 
genius of their tongue. 'It is but 
the enthusiasm of by-gone days, the 
inklingof Attic glory, that lingers about 
the circumstances of then- modern 
productions, and cheats men with tho 
mere similarity of idiom. . Poetry 
is of universal application, and wfcrc 
the pretensions of- the modern Greek 
genuine, his productions would touch 
the hearts of the poetic of other lands. 

These fellows who entertained us 
on this occasion, struck a good 
deal of enthusiasm out of *thcir 
jingle,—enthusiasm to themselves', 
be it remarked, and not to us. 
I saw them grow sad in face, while 
the strain proceeded at a slow pace, 
and the voce dicanto degenerated into 
a more lugubrious howl thau ever. 
By these tokens, I judged them to be 
^singing some tale of sorrow, and so it 
seemed they were. The gentleman 
who performed for us the part of 
Chorus, gave us to wit, that they wore 
lamenting the tall of Algiers, and im¬ 
precating maledictions on the head of 
the French. This they evidently 
■considered a delicate and appropriate 
attention to us as Englishmen. I was 
only surprised to find they entered so 
far into the family distinctions of the. 
Frank*. There u as some heart, too, 
in the manner in which they gesticu¬ 
lated and declaimed; and I have little 
doubt but that they were in earnest— 
especially if any of these happened to 
have friends or relations down that 
way, who had been roused out of house 
and home by the Gallic Avatar. When 
they were t ired with singing, or perhaps 
presumed that tiny had therewith tired 
us, they took to playing the fool. Not 
merely in a general sense, in which they 
may be said to have been so engaged all 
along; but with heavy effort, and under 
the express direction of a professional 
master of the ceremonies. The Adalian‘ 
Jester was a tall ugly fellow, who had 
considerable power of comic expression 
in his face, but whoso forte lay iuli cap 
of fantastic device. It was made of 
the skin of some animal, whose geuus 
T will not venture to guess; and had 
been contrived in such fashion that 
tire tail bung over the top,' and 
whisked about at tho caprice of the 
-wearer. Tins was a never-failing 


source of amusement to the performer 
himself, as well as to the native by¬ 
standers. As he bobbed his head up 
and down, and ran after this tail, the 
people burst into peals of laughter. 
They wfere quite taken up with the 
exhibition, except when they stole a 
moment now and then for a peep 
to see how the Frank visitors were 
amused with their wit. Besides this, 
the jester had a number of practical 
jokes, such as coming quietly along¬ 
side of some unsuspecting person, 
and catching hold of liis leg, barking 
loudly the while, so as to make him 
think that some dog had bitten him. 
But this part of the performance was 
decidedly coarse, and did not improve 
our idea of the civilisation of tho 
place. A good deal of sketching was 
going on in the course of this day; 
and the visages of some of these 
musicians, and especially of t he jester, 
and of a blind old clWagus, have 
been handed down to the posterity 
of our affectionate friends. We had 
a visit this day of a gentler kind. A. 
Greek lady, the owner of con¬ 
siderable landed property in the place, 
came with her youthful daughter to 
interchange civilities witli ns. She 
was a plain, almost ugly old woman; 
but, like nine out of ten of all women 
extant, was of kind and feminine dis¬ 
position. Moreover, like the rest of 
the ladies, she was very fond of talk¬ 
ing ; but, on this particular occasion, 
unhappily could speak no single, word 
that would convey meaning to us. 
Still it was not to be expected that 
she could hold her tongue*, so she 
squatted down by us, ami talked, 
perhaps all the faster because she had 
the conversation all to herself. Iler 
daughter was a young lady, whom by 
appearance in England,' you would 
call *some\\ here in her* teens; but, 
hereaway they are so precocious that 
one is constantly deceived in guessing 
their age. She would have been 
pretty if she had been clean; and was 
abundantly and expensively orna- 
meuted. Sometimes we hear it figura¬ 
tively said of a domestic coquette, 
that she carries all her proporty on her 
back. These Greeks must be well 
off, if it may not sometimes be so said 
with propriety of them. They have a 
plan of. advertising a young' lady’s 
assets, in a manner that must be 
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most satisfactory to fortune-hunters, 
and prevent the mistakes that with ns 
constantly foil the best-laid plans. 
They turn a girl’s fortune into money, 
and hang it— it, the fortune proper 
— the noutv and the ir6<rov —about her 
nock. They do not buy jewels worth 
so many hundreds or tens—but trans¬ 
pierce the actual coin, and of them 
compose a necklace of whose value 
there can lie no doubt, and whose 
fashion is not very variable. This 
may be called a fair and above-board 
way of doing tilings. The swain, 
as he sits by .the beloved object, may 
amuse himself by counting the num¬ 
ber of precious links in the chain that 
is drawing him into matrimony', aud 
debate within himself, on sure data, 
the question whether or no he shall 
yield to the gentle influence. There 
would not have been much doubt 
about the monetary recommenda¬ 
tions of this young lady, f<»* she was 
abundantly gilt, afc became the daugh¬ 
ter of one reputed so rich as the old 
lady. Poor girls! It makes one sad 
to look upon them, brought up with 
so little idea of what is girlish and 
beautiful; to see them ignorant yet 
sophisticated, bejewcledand unwashed, 
'fhis poor child was decked out in the 
most absurd manner, and sat for ad¬ 
miration most palpably. She also sat- 
for something else, which was her 
picture. This was taken by several 
of the party, so much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of mother and daughter, that the 
old lady insisted on taking lier turn 
as model. We invariably found them 
pleased with the productions of our 
art in these cases, and satisfied of the 
correctness of the likeness. The only 
objections they would occasionally 
make, would refer to the pretermission 
of some such thing as a tassel in the 
cap. The fidelity of the likeness they 
took implicitv on trust. * 

1 have said we could not talk to 
this old lady, Greek though she was, 
and furnished though some of us were 
with the language of her compatriots. 
The deficiency was on her part—not 
on ours. She could not speak one 
single word of her own language. 
And so it is, that of all the Greeks of 
Adalia, not one can converse in the 
language of their fathers. Separated 
from their countrymen, they have be¬ 
come almost a distinct race; and, losing 


that language of which they have no 
practice, have learnt to use a^ their 
own the vernacular of the land in 
which they are immigrants of such an¬ 
tique standing. They talk Turkishr— 
live almost, like Turks: and by 
their religion only are distinguished 
from their neighbours. For religious 
purposes they use their own language: 
and, by consequence, understand no « 
single word of the ritual or lessons. 
This is certainly a singular national 
position—impossible, except from re¬ 
ligious prevention. It is just the re¬ 
verse of what may be seen elsewhere: 
for instance, in the mountains of Thes¬ 
saly you find*a. colony of Germans, 
who, though completely shut in by the 
people of the land, and holding inter¬ 
course with none other, remain 
foreigners and Germans, resisting 
1 lie tendency to amalgamation. i?oin 
Sicily you find the l i iana della Grecia » 
where the original Greek colonist* 
have kept their language and customs 
in their integrity. But where else, 
save in this one spot, will you find 
people who, after haying imbibed tho 
influences of the cotflRry to the extent 
of adoption of its language, have been 
able to resist amalgamation with its 
denizens in every respect V 
By the bye, those people have 
opened a sort of royal road to the ac¬ 
quisition of the Turkish language. 
The orthography of tine language is 
a most vexed and perplexed affair. 
Those who have made the attempt 
to master its dill icy 1 ties may say some¬ 
thing in its vituperation ; but the 
practice of many of those who arc welt 
acquainted therewith, says a great 
deal more. These Greeks, for instance, 
though they have adopted this lan¬ 
guage as their own, and have been 
accustomed in no other to lisp to their 
nurses, have altogether discarded the 
orthography. They speak as do tho 
natives, but write in their own cha¬ 
racter ; accommodating the 'flexible 
capabilities, of their alphabet to 
the purposes of Turkish orthoepy ’ 
Thus have you the means of reading 
Turkish in a familiar character, which 
also has the advantage of presenting 
your words in a definite formj) The 
real Turkish alphabet is anything but 
definite; at least to one within aa * 
decent term of years of his com¬ 
mencing the study. This is a mode of 
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teaching which I have known to be 
insisted on by at least one good 
master- though of course the man of 
any ambition would regard this by- 
yfttvto knowledge as merely a step 
preliminary in the course. 

This was not the only party at which 
we assisted during our visit-' A rich 
Greek merchant invited us to enjoy 
■ the coolness of evening in his gardens.' 
It was duly impressed on our minds 
by the gentleman of the place that 
this old fellow waft worth his weight 
in gold. They did say that his name 
was good for £150,000—a long figure, 
certainly, to meet in such a place. 
Ho was a quiet-looking, unpretending 
person, with very much the air of 
a moneyed man. The hope that 
we had formed,of seeing a display 
of the. youth ami fashion of Adalia was 
disappointed!. It was by an express 
relaxation of the law of etiquette that 
we had the opportunity of seeing even 
the one or two ladies belonging to the 
family. Greeks, in their own coun¬ 
try, 'tliongh exceedingly jealous, and 
apt to bnihl up jurats on the slightest 
foundation, are by no means chary 
in showing their women. In-doors 

and out, you will meet them, both dbl 
and young; and perfectly uneotf*- 
straimxl and companionable you will 
find them. But here the case, is far 
.otherwise. They have acquired so 
much of Mussulman notions, that they 
do not allow their women to mix in 
society. ■ This is ihc general rule: 
more pliant to occasion than the law of 
the Turks, which never yields. And 
not only here is there a strong feeling 
on this subject: the same prejudice 
prevails widely in the Tnrco-Greek 
islands. For instance, in Mytilcnc, 
on occasion of taking that long 
excursion which 1 have already men¬ 
tioned, W'C observed that all the 
women we met u ere old and ugly. 
From this observed fact we drew con¬ 
clusions unfavourable to the general 
appearance and presentability of the 
"Mytileniari ladies.. But subsequently 
wc fouiyl the reason of the pheno¬ 
menon to be, that the young anti 
pretty girls were kept within doors, 
and ||jte old ones alone allowed the 
privilege of walking fortli—a differ¬ 
ence of condition that might almost 
induce the girls of Mytilene to wish 

ferSge and wrinkles. 

0 


They did not, at Adalia, use us quite 
so ill as to withhold their ladies from 
the entertainment. The mother "was 
there and a daughter—a young lady 
with the romantic name of JDiidii. 
With such a name as this slic ought 
to have been very pretty, and cer¬ 
tainly she did not fall far short of 
such condition. It w r as clearly to bo 
perceived that she was unaccustomed 
to mix in general -society, and that 
the company of strange men disturbed 
her. Bui she was not ungraceful 
either in manner or dress, or in her 
evident desire to please* The place 
of our reception was in the central 
court, which the best kind of houses 
preserve—a contrivance which gives 
to each of* the four sides on which the 
building is disposed, the advantages of 
a pure and thorough current of air. 
■Here we sat drinking sherbet, aud, 
of course, smoking the unfailing chi¬ 
bouque. * TliQ.lady mother was pain¬ 
fully anxious to tall? to us, aud pretty 
Miss I) lid it was seriously bout otr 
listening; but wc could not manage 
to execute a colloquy. All the 
civil things imaginable were ex¬ 
pressed to us by gesture, and the 
young lady came out strong in the. 
presentation of bouquets. One for¬ 
tunate man received from her an 
orange, the only one remaining at, 
that time in the garden; this we 
persuaded ourselves must, ju then- 
symbolical language, imply a declara¬ 
tion of some soft interest. Miss 
Diidii would not have been, such a 
very bad parti, being, as she was, the 
sole heritress of her father’s thou¬ 
sands. However, she was, we under¬ 
stood, engaged already to a youth, 
who was obeying the cruel law- 
prevalent in this place, which compels 
the accepted swain to absent himself 
from his inamorata for a, long proba¬ 
tion. 4 1 think the time was said to be 
a year; during which no communica¬ 
tion must pass between the parties. 
.Should the first overtures of a suitor 
be rejected, it is a settled matter of 
etiquette, that he never again is to see 
or speak to the young lady. This 
must be likely, we would think, to 
render a man cautious in proposing: 
but certainly it must tend to lessen 
the number of eventual old maids, by 
rendering the young ladies also chary of 
saying No, when they mean Yes. On 
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the whole, we cart scarcely admire 
their matrimonial tactics; We found 
that wc. were among a family of 
H&djis. Miss Iludii was a Hadji, and 
so were her father and mother. 1 n then- 
case the place of pilgrimage is Jerusa¬ 
lem, a visit to which confers on them 
the respectable tide of Hadji for life. 
This old gentleman had made a pious 
use of some of his money, by promot¬ 
ing the cause of pilgrimage airtong his 
less opulent brethren. The desire to 
tread the holy soil is common to them 
all; not only to the religious. These 
have their motives ; but so also have 
the disorderly and wicked, who think 
that a world of cheating and ill-living 
is covered over by the wholesome 
eloak of prilgrimage. There are also 
certain less considerable places of 
pilgrimage, invested with considerable, 
sanctity, though inferior in character 
to the one great rendezvous of th'e 
-religious. Health to body seems 
often the expect^! result of* visits to 
these secondary places, to which re¬ 
course -will frequently be had when 
medical aid has failed to be available. 
Diidu’s father had made hflusolf 
highly popular by chartering a vessel, 
and conveying, for charity’s sake, as 
many devotees as«hosc to go on one of 
these minor expeditions. The island 
of Cyprus has a convent of peculiar 
sanctity, a visit to which is highly 
esteemed as an antidote to bodily ills. 
He gave a great number the oppor¬ 
tunity of testing the truth of the 
tradition. 

It vWls not bad fun, after all, tarry¬ 
ing a few days in Adalia: only, by- 
choice, we would hardly choose that 
particular season for the excursion. 


What between the Consul’s garjtens, 
and the old Greek, and the little bit 
of business we had upon our Jtands, 
we managed to get through the time 
pleasantly enough. We saw that wo 
had here a good specimen of the 
variety of life commonly described as 
deadly-lively. Were it not that they 
have such a lot of. strangers con¬ 
stantly passing through the place, 
they might seem to bo m danger of a, 
moral anchylosja-rOi falling into a state 
of mind so rusty, as to be incapable of 
direction to any object, save such 
as lay before them, in the way 
of immediate physical requirement. 
The few- days that w r e remained 
there did not afford time enough 
for the disease to make much head 
with 11 a. Indeed, for us it was 
a variety of experience, sufficiently 
stirring for the time, to mark the 
ways of a people so deeply buried in 
imperturbability and incuriosity. 

1 think w'C -were not. sorry when at 
last the messenger returned from the 
Caimacan, and we .found we were in 
condition to leave the place. The 
Consul was set on his legs again, and 
the English name iif better odour than 
ever. The attaches of tiie consulate 
had taken care that our visit should 
Fail in no degree of its wholesome in¬ 
fluence, for w ant of their good word ; 
and 1 fancy that the town’s people 
thought themselves rather well oil’ 
that we left their town standing. We 
left, too, with the full reputation for 
merciful dealing; as we had spared 
the poor soap-rioters the infliction 
of the bastinado. 

And so wc sped on our way to 
Rhodes. 
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We were much puzzled, a few 
weeks since, by a tantalising and un¬ 
intelligible’ paragraph, pertinaciously 
reiterated in the London newspapers. 
Its brevity equalled its mystery ; it 

• consisted but of five words, the first, 
and last in imposing majuscules. 
Tlius it ran:— 

OMOO, by the author of TYPEE.”. 

With Trinculo we exclaimed, “ What 
have we here ? a man or a fish ? dead 
or alive V” . Who or what were Typce 
and Omoo? Were things or creatures 
thus designated? Did they exist on 
the earth, or in the air# or in the 
waters under the earth ; were they 
spiritual or material, vegetable or 
mineral, brute or human ? Were 
they newly-discovered planets, nick- 

• named whilst awaiting baptism', or 
strange fossils, contemporaries of tlm 
'Megatherium, or Magyar dissyllables 
from Dr Bowring 1 ,s vocabulary? Per¬ 
chance they were "a‘pair of new singers 
for the, Garden, or a fresh brace of 
boasts for tlic legitimate drama at, 
Drury. Omoo might be the heavy 
elephant; Typce the light-comedy 
camel. Did danger lurk in the enig¬ 
matical words? Were they obscure 
Intimations of treasonable designs, 
Swing advertisements, or masonic 
signs? Was the palace at West¬ 
minster in peril? had an agent of 
Bafbarossa .foinville undermined the 
Trafalgar column ? Were they con¬ 
spirators 1 watchwords, lovers 1 letters, 
signals concerted between the robbers 
of Rogers's bank? We tried them 
anagrauunaticaliy, but in vain : there 
was nought to be made of Onion; 
shake it as we would, the (Vs came 
uppermost; and by reversing Typce 
wo obtained but a pitiful result.' At 
last a bright vleam broke through the 
mist of ctaffecturc. Omoo was a 
book. The outlandish title thfit had 
perplexed us was intended to per¬ 
plex ; it was a bait thrown out to 
that widc-monthed fish, the public ,* 
a specimen of what is theatrically 


styled gag. Having but an indiffe¬ 
rent opinion of books ushered into 
existence by such charlatanical man¬ 
oeuvres, we thought no more of 
Omoo, until, musing the other day 
over our matutinal hyson, the volume 
itself was laid before ns, and we sud¬ 
denly found ourselves in the enter¬ 
taining society of Marquesan Melville, 
the pliceuix of modern voyagers, 
sprung, it would secnf, from the 
mingled ashes of Captain Cook and 
Robin Crusoe. 

Those who have read Mr Herman 
Melville's former work will remem¬ 
ber, those who have not are informed 
by the introduction to the present 
one, that the author, an educated 
American, whom circumstances had 
shipped tfs a eommoy sailor on board 
a South-Seaman, was left by his vessel 
on the island of Nukuheva, one- of 
the Marquesan group. Here he re¬ 
mained some months, until taken off 
by a Sydney whaler, short-handed, 
and glad to catch him At this point 
of his adventure* lie commences 
Omoo. The title is borrowed from 
the dialect of the Marquesas, and 
signifies a rover: the book is excel¬ 
lent, quite first-rate, the “clear grit,” 
as Mr Melville’s countrymen would 
say. its chief fault, almost its only 
one, interferes little with the plea¬ 
sure of reading it, will oscape«iuauy, 
and is hardly worth insisting upon. 
Omoo is of the order composite, 
a skilfully concocted Robinsonade, 
where fictitious incident, is* inge¬ 
niously blended with genuine in¬ 
formation. Doubtless its author has 
visited the countries he describes, but 
not in fhe capacity he states. He is 
no Munchausen \ there is nothing im¬ 
probable in l.is adventures, save their 
occurrence to himself, and that lie 
should have been a man before the 
mast on board South-Sea traders, or 
whalers, or on any ship or ships 
whatever. Ilis speech betrayeth him. 
Ills voyages and wanderings com¬ 
menced, according to his own account, 


* Omoo; A Nairgtive of Adventures in the South Seas. By Herman Melville. 
London: -1847. 
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at least, as far back as tlic year 1838; 
for aught we know they are not yet 
at an end. On leaving Tahiti in 1843, 
he made sail for Japan, aud the very 
book before us may have been scrib¬ 
bled on the greasy deck <Jf a whaler, 
whjlsl floating amidst, the coral reefs 
of the wide Pacific. True that in his 
preface, and in the month of January 
of the present year, Mr Melville hails 
from New York ; but in such matters 
we really place little dependence upon 
him. From his narrative we gather 
that this literary and gentlemanly 
common-sailor is quite a young man. 
His life, therefore, since lie emerged 
from boyhood, has been spent in a 
ship’s forecastle, amongst, the wildest 
and most ignorant class of mariners. 
Yet his tone is refined and well-bred ; 
he writes like one accustomed Jo good 
European society, v\ ho has read books 
and collected stores of information, 
other than could be perused or 
gathered iu the places and amongst 
the rude associates he describes. 
These inconsistencies are glaring, 
and can hardly be explained. A 
wild freak or unfortunate act of 
folly, or a boyish thirst for adventure, 
somet imes drives lads of education to 
try life before the mast, but when 
suited for better things they seldom 
persevere ; and Mr Melville does not, 
seem to us the manner of mgn to rest 
long contented with the coarse com¬ 
pany and humble lot of merchant 
seamen. Other discrepancies strike 
us in his book and character. The 
train of suspicion once lighted, .the 
ilamc runs rapidly along. Oar mis¬ 
givings begin with the title-page. 
“ Lovcl or Belville,” says the Laird of 
Monkbarns, “arejusttlie names which 
youngsters are apt to assume on such 
occasions.” And Herman Melville 
sounds to us vastly like the harmo¬ 
nious and care filial selected appel¬ 
lation of an imaginary hero of 
romance. Separately the names are 
not uncommon ; we can urge no valid 
reason against their junction, and yet 
in this instance they fall suspiciously 
on our ear. We are, similarly im¬ 
pressed by the dedication. Of the 
existence of Uncle Oansevoort, of 
(lansevoort, Saratoga County, we are 
wholly incredulous. We shall com¬ 
mission our New York correspondents 
to inquire as to the reality of Mr 


Melville’s avuncular relative, and, 
until certified of his corporality, shall 
set down the gentleman with the 
Dutch patronymic as a member of an 
imaginary clan. 

Although glad to escape from Nu- 
kuheva, where he had brtm held in a 
sort of honourable captivity, Typoc— 
the alias bestow ed upon tlie rover by 
his new shipmates, after the valley 
whence they rescued him—was but 
indifferently pleased with the vessel 
on which lie left it, and whose articles 
lie signed as a seaman for one cruise. 
The Julia was of a beautiful model, 
aud on or before a wind'she sailed 
like a witch; but that was all that 
could be said in her praise. She was 
rotten to the 1 core, incommodious, anil 
ill-provided, badly uiauued, and worse 
commanded. American-built, she 
dated from the, Short, war, had served 
as a privateer, been taken by the 
British, passed through many vicis- 
situdes, and was in no condition for 
a long cruise iu the Pacific. So 
mouldering was her fabric, that the. 
reckless sailors, when seated in the 
forecastle, dug tlicir knives into the 
dank boards between them and 
eternity as easily as into the 
moist sides of some old pollard 
oak. She was much dilapidated and 
rapidly Itccowing more so; for 
Black Baltimore, tlie ship’s cook, 
when in want of firewood, did -not 
scruple, to hack splinters from the 
bits and beams. Lugubrious indeed 
was the aspect of the forecastle. 
Landsmen, whose ideas of a sailor’s 
sleeping-place are taken~ from tlie 
snow-white hammocks and exquisitely 
clean berth-deck of a man of war, or 
from the rough, but substantial com¬ 
fort of a well-appointed merchantman, 
can form no conception of the sur¬ 
passing and countless abominations 
of a South-Sea whaler. The “ Little, 
Jule,” as her crew affectionately styled 
her, was a craft of two hundred tons 
or thereabouts ; she had sailed with 
thirty-two hands, whom desertion had 
reduced to twenty, but these were too 
many for the cramped and putrid nook 
in which they slept, ate, and smoked, 
aud alternately desponded or were 
jovial, as sickness and discomfort, or 
a Saturday night’s bottle and hopes of 
better luck, got the upper hand. 
Want of room, however, was one of 
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the fkast grievances of which the 
Julia’s crew complained. It was a 
more trifle, not worth the naming. They 
could* have submitted to close stow¬ 
age, had the dunnage been docent. Hut 
instead of swinging in cosy hammocks, 
they slept' in bunks or wretched 
pigeon-holes, on fragments of sails, 
unclean rags, blanket-shreds, and the 
JUke. Such unenviable accommoda¬ 
tions ought hardly to have been 
disputed with their luckless posses¬ 
sors, who ncvcrthless Avcrc not allowed 
to occupy in peace their broken-dowil 
bunks and scanty bedding. Two 
races of creatures, time out of mind 
the curse of old ships in warm lati¬ 
tudes, infested the Julia’s forecastle, 
resisting all efforts to dislodge or 
exterminate them, sometimes even 
getting the upper hand, dispossessing 
the tortured mariners, and driving 
them on deck in terror and despair. 
The sick ouly, hapless martyrs unable 
to leave their cribs, lay passive, if not 
resigned, ami were trampled under 
foot by their ferocious and unfragrant 
foes. These, were rats and cockroaches. 
Typce—wo use the name he bore 
during his Julian tribulations—records 
a- singular phenomenon in the noctur¬ 
nal habits of the last-named vermin. 

“ Every night they had a jubilee. 
The first symptom was ail unusual 
clustering and humming amongst the 
swarms lining the beams overhead, 
and. the inside of the sleeping-places. 
This was succeeded by a prodigious 
coming and going on the part of those 
living out of sight. Presently they all 
came forth; the larger sorf racing over 
the chests and planks; winged mon¬ 
sters darting to and fro in the air ; and 
the small fry buzzing in heaps almost 
in a state offusion. On the first alarm, 
all who were able darted on deck; 
while some of the sick, who were too 
feeble, lay perfectly quiet, the dis¬ 
tracted vermin running over them at 
pleasure. The performance 1 a rfed some 
ten minutes.” Persons there arc, 
weak enough to view with loafhipg 
and aversion certain sable insects 
that stray at night in kitchen or in 
pantry, and barbarous enough to cir¬ 
cumvent and destroy the odoriferous 
colcopter.T by artful devices of glass 
traps and scarlet wafers. Such per¬ 
sona wfli probably form their, ideas 
' of Typce’s cockroaches from their 
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own domestic opportunities of obser¬ 
vation. That were unjust to the crow 
of the Julia, and would give no ade¬ 
quate idea of their sufferings. As a 
purring tabby to a roaring jaguar, so 
is a British black-bcetle to a cock¬ 
roach of the Southern Seas. TV c 
back our assertion by a quotation from 
our lamented friend Captain Cringle, 
who in his especially graphic and attrac¬ 
tive style thus hits off the peculiarities 
of this graceful insect. “ When Ml 
grown," saith Thomas, “it is a large 
dingv brown-coloured beetle, about 
two indies long, with six legs, and 
two feelers as long as its body. It 
has a strong anti-hysterical flavour, 
something between rotten cheese and 
asatcotida, and seldom stirs abroad 
when the sun is up, but lies concealed 
in the* most obscure and obscene 
crevices it can creep into; so that, 
-when it is seen, its wings and body 
are thickly 'covered,with dust and 
dirt of various shades, which*any cul¬ 
prit who chances to fall asleep with 
his mouth open, is sure, to reap the 
belief A of, as it lias a great propensity 
to walk into it, parti.) for the sake of 
the crumbs adhering to the masti¬ 
cators, and also, apparently, with a 
scientific derire to inspect, by accurate 
admeasurement with the aiore.-aid an¬ 
tenna 1 , the state and condition of the 
whole potato-trap.’’ A description 
worthy of Buffon. Such were the 
delicate monsters, the savoury sexi- 
pedes, with v\ horn Typce and his 
comrades had to wage incessant war. 
They were worse even than the rats, 
which wore certainly bad enough. 
“ Tamo as Trench's mouse, they stood 
in their holes, peering at you like old 
grandfathers in a doorwaywatch¬ 
ing for their prov, and disputing with 
the sailors the woeVil-biscuit, rancid 
pork, aipl horse-beef, composing the 
Julia’s stores; ^smothering them¬ 
selves, the luscious vermin, in molasses 
which thereby acquired a rich wood¬ 
cock flavour, whose cause became 
manifest when the treacle-jar rai 
low, greatly to the disgust and con¬ 
sternation of* the biped consumers 
There were no delicate ’ feeders 01 
board, but this saccharine cssenoi 
of rat was too much even for tin 
unscrupulous stomachs of So nth-Sct 
whalers. A queer set they were 01 
board tlut Sydney barque. Tape 
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Tack, tlio captain, was a feeble Cock¬ 
ney, of meek spirit and puny frame, 
who glided about the vessel in a 
nankeen jacket and canvass pumps, a 
laughing-stock to his crew. The 
real command devolved upon the 
chief mate, John .Terrain—a good 
sailor and brave fellow, but violent, 
and given to drink. The junior mate 
had deserted; of the four havpooners 
only one was left, a fierce barbarian 
of a New Zealander—an excellent 
mariner, whose stock of English was 
limited to nautical phrases and a 
frightful power of oath, but who, in 
spite of his cannibal origin, ranked as 
a sort of officer, in virtue of his har¬ 
poon, and took command of the ship 
when mate and captain wore absent. 
What a capital story, by the bye, 
Typee tells us of one of this lleiubo’s 
whaling exploits! New Zealanders 
are brave and bloodthirsty, and ex¬ 
cellent harpooners, and they* act up to 
the South-Seaihan’s war-cry, “A 
dead whale or a stove boat!” There 
is a world of wild romance and thril¬ 
ling adventure in the occasional 
glimpses of the whale fishery afforded 
us in Oinoo ; a strange pioturesque- 
ness and piratical mystery about the 
lawless class of seamen engaged in it. 
JSucli a portrait gallery as Typee 
makes out of the .Julia's crew, begin¬ 
ning with Chips and -Bungs, the 
carpenter and cooper, the “Cods,” or 
.leaders of the forecastle, and descend¬ 
ing until lie arrives at poor Rope 
Yarn, or Ropey, as he was called, 
a stunted journeyman baker from 
Holborn, the most helpless and 
forlorn of all land - lubbers, the 
butt and drudge of the ship's com¬ 
pany I A Dane, a Portuguese, a 
Finlander, a savage from Hivarhoo, 
sundry English, Irish, and Americans, 
a daring Yankee beach-comber , called 
Salem, and Sydue^Jlen, a funaway 
ticket-of-leave-rnai“i®de up a crew 
much too weak to do any good in the 
whaling way. Bat "the best fellow ou 
board, and by far the most remark¬ 
able, was a disciple of Escnlapius, 
known as Doctor Long-Ghost. Jer- 
min is a good portrait; so is Cap¬ 
tain Guy ; but Long-Ghost is a 
jewel of a I 103 ', a complete original, 
hit olf with uncommon felicity. 
Nothing is told us of his early 
life. Typee takes him up on board 


the Julia, shakes hands witl^lum 
in the last page of the book, and. 
informs us that he has never since 
seen or heard of him. So we become 
acquainted w ith but a small section of 
the doctot’s life; his subsequent ad¬ 
ventures, are unknown, and, save a 
chance hint or two, his previous 
career is a mystery, unfathomable as 
the Tahitian coast, where, within a 
biscuit’s toss of the coral shored 
soundings there are none. Now and 
then lie would obscurely refer to days 
lbore palmy and prosperous than 
those spent on board the .Julia. But 
however great the contrast between 
his former fortunes and his then lowly 
position, he exhibited much calm 
philosophy and cheerful resignation, 
lie was even merry and facetious, a 
practical wag of the very first order, 
and as such a great favourite with the 
whole ship’s company, the captain 
excepted, lie had arrived at Sydney 
in an emigrant ship, had expended 
in's resources, and entered as doctor 
on board the .Inlia. All British 
whalers are bound to carry a rnedied, 
who is treated as a gentleman,' so 
long as he behaves as such, and has 
nothing to do but. to drug the men and 
play drafts with the captain. At 
first Long-Ghost and Captain Guy 
hit it off very well; until, in an un¬ 
lucky hour, a dispute about polities 
destroyed their harmonious associa¬ 
tion. The captain got a thrashing; 
the mutinous doctor was put in con¬ 
finement and on bread and water, ran 
away from the ship, was* pursued, 
captured, and again imprisoned. Rcr 
leased at last, he resigned liis office, 
refused to do duty, ami went forward 
amongst the men. This was more 
magnanimous than wise. Long- 
Ghost was a sort of medical Tom 
Coffin, a raw-boned giant, upw ards of 
tw r o yards high, one of those men to 
whom the bctween-decks of a small 
craft is a residence, little less afflicting 
than one of Cardinal Balue’s iron 
cage^. And to one, who “ had cer¬ 
tainly, at some time or other, spent 
money, drunk Burgundy, and asso¬ 
ciated with gentlemen,” the Julia’s 
forecastle must have contained a host 
of disagreeables, irrespective of rats 
and cockroaches, of its low roof, evil 
odours, damp timbers, and dungeon- 
like aspect. The captain’s table, if 
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less \axurious than that of a royal 
yacht or New York liner, surely 
offered something better than the 
biscuits, hard as gun-flints and 
thoroughly honeycombed, and the 
shot-soup, “ great round peas polish ¬ 
ing themselves like pebbles by rolling 
about in tepid water,” on which the 
restive man of medicine was fain to 
exercise his grinders during his abode 
*torward. As regarded society, he 
lost little by relinquishing that of Guy 
the Cockney, Rincc he obtained in ex¬ 
change the intimacy of Melville the 
Yankee, who, to judge from his book, 
must be exceeding good company, and 
to whom he was a great resource. The 
doctor was a man of learning and 
accomplishments, who had made the 
most.of his time whilst the sun shone 
on his side the hedge, and had rolled 
his ungainly carcass over half life 
world. “He quoted Virgil, and 
talked of Hobbes of Malmsbury, be¬ 
sides repeating poetry by the canto, 
especially Hudibras. In the easiest 
way imaginable, he could refer to an 
amour he had in Palermo, his lion- 
liuntiug before breakfast among the 
Catfres, and the quality of the coffee 
to be drunk in Muscat.’’ ’Strangely 
must such reminiscences have sounded 
in. a whaler’s forecastle, with Dunks 
the Dane, Finland Van, and Wymon- 
too the Savage, for auditors. 

The Julia had hitherto had little 
luck in her cruise, and could scarcely 
hope tor better in the state in which 
Typce found her. Besides the losses 
•by desertion, her crew w;is weakened 
by disease. Several of the men lay 
sick in their berths, wholly unfit for 
duty. The captain himself was ill, 
and aff would have derived benefit 
from a short sojourn in port; but this 
could not be thought of. The disci¬ 
pline of the ship was bad, and the 
sailors, desperate and unruly fellows, 
discontented, as well tlie> might be, 
with their wretched provisions and un¬ 
comfortable state, were not to be trusted 
on or near shore. Three-tbur^is of 
them, had they once set foot on dry 
land, would have absconded, taken 
refuge in the woods or amongst 
the savages, and have submitted to 
any amount of tattob, paint, and nose- 
ringing, rather than return to the 
ship. Already, at St Christina, one 
of the Marquesas, a large party had 


made their escape in two of the 
four whale-boats, scuttling the third, 
and cutting the tackles of the fourth 
nearly through, so that when Bernbo 
jumped in to clear it away, man and 
boatwent souse into the water. By the 
assistance of a French corvette, and 
by bribing the king of the country 
with a musket and ammunition, the 
fugitives were captured. But it was 
more than probable that they and 
others would renew the attempt 
should opportunity offer; so there was 
no alternative but to keep the sea, and 
hope for better days and .for the con¬ 
valescence of the invalids. Two of 
these died. Neither Biblo nor Prayer- 
book were on board the godless craft, 
and like dogs, without form of Christian 
burial, the dead were launched into the 
deep. The situation of the survivors 
inspired with considerable uneasiness 
the few amongst them capable of re¬ 
flection. .The captain was ignorant 
of navigation ; it wrfb the mate who, 
from the commencement of the 
voyage, had .kept the ship’s reckon¬ 
ing, and kept it all to himself. He 
had only to got washed overboard in 
a gale, or to walk over in_ a drunken 
fit, to leave his shipmates in a fix of 
the most unpleasant description, 
ignorant of latitude, longitude, and of 
everything else necessary to be known 
to guide the vessel on her course. 
And as to the sperm whales, which 
Jcrmin had promised them in such 
abundance that they would only have to 
strike and take, not a single fin showed 
itself. At last the captain was reported 
dying, and the mate took counsel with 
Bong-Ghost, Typee, and others of the 
crew. He would gladly have con¬ 
tinued the cruise, but liis wish was 
overruled, and the winder’s stei n was 
turned towards the Society Islands. 

The first glimpse of the peaks of 
Tahiti fras haili^with transport by 
the Julia’s Trite™ mariners. They 
had got a notion that if flic captain 
left the sliip, their articles were no 
longer binding, and they, should he 
free to follow his example. And, at 
any rate, the sickness on board and 
the shaky condition of the barque, 
guaranteed them, as they thought, 
long and blissful leisure amongst the 
waviug palm-groves and soft-eyed 
Neuhas of Polynesia. Their arrival 
in sight of Papeetce, the Tahitian 
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capital, was welcomed by the boom of 
cannon. The frigate Heine Blanche, at 
whosd tore flew the flag of Admiral 
l)u Petit Thouars, thus celebrated the 
compulsory treaty, concluded that 
morning, by which the island was 
ceded to the French. 

Captain Guy and liis baggage were 
now set on shore, and it was soon 
apparent to his men that whilst he 
nursed himself in the pure climate and 
pleasant shades of Tahiti, they were to 
put to sea under the mate’s orders, 
and after a certain time to touch again 
at the island, and take off their com¬ 
mander. The vessel was. not even 
allowed to go into port, although 
needing repairs, and in fact unsea¬ 
worthy ; and as to healing the sick, 
selfish Paper Jack thought only of 
solacing his own infirmities. The 
fury of the ill-fed, reckless, discon¬ 
tented crow, on discovering the project 
of their superiors, passed all bounds. 
Chips and Bungs volunteered to head 
a mutiny, and a round-robin was 
drawn up and signed. But when 
Wilson, an old acquaintance of jUuy’s, 
and acting consul in the absence of in is- 
sionary Pritchard, came on board, the 
gallant cooper, who derived much of his 
courage from the grog-kid, was cowed 
and craven. The grievances brought 
forward, amongst others that of the 
salt-horse, (a horse’s hoof with the shoe 
on, so swore the cook, had been found 
in the pickle,) were treated as trifles 
and pooh-poohed by the functionary, 
“ a minntfi gentleman with a viciously 
pugged nose, and a decidedly thin 
pair of legs.” But if Bungs allowed 
himself to be brow-beaten, so did not 
his comrades. Yankee Salem flou¬ 
rished a bowie-knftc, and such alarm¬ 
ing demonstrations were made, that the 
counsellor , as the sailors persisted in 
calling the consul, thought it wise to 
beat a retreat. Jermin now tried 
his hand, holding fclt -brilliant pros¬ 
pects of a rich cargo of sperm oil, and 
a pocket-full of dollars fov every man 
on his return to Sydney. The muti¬ 
neers were proof alike against menace 
and blandishment, aud, at the secret 
instigation of Long Ghost and Typec, 
resolutely refused to do duty. The 
consul, who had promised to return, 
did not show; and at last tlie mate, 
having now hut a few invalids and 
fiandsmen to work the'ship and keep 


her off shore, was compelled wf enter 
the harbour. The Julia came to an 
anchor -within cable’s length* of the 
French frigate, on board which con¬ 
sul Wilson repaired to obtain assis¬ 
tance. The Heine Blanche was to 
sail in a few days for Valparaiso, and. 
the mutineers expected to go with 
her and be •delivered up to a British 
man-of-war. Undismayed by this 
prospect, the}' continued stanch “m 
their contumacy, and presently an 
armed cutter, “ painted a * pirate 
•black,' its crew a dark, grim-lookiing 
set, and the’ officers uncommonly 
iierce-looking little Frenchmen," con¬ 
veyed them on board the frigate, 
where they were duly handcuffed, 
and secured by the ankle to a great 
iron bar bolted down to the berth- 
deck. 

* Touching the proceedings oiv board 
the French man-of-war, its imperfect 
discipline., and the' strange, un-nau¬ 
tical‘way of carrying ou the duty, 
Typec is jocular and satirical. Ame¬ 
rican though lie be—and, but for occa¬ 
sional slight yankecisms in his style, 
we might have doubted even that, 
fact—lie has evidently much more 
sympathy with his cousin John Bull 
than with his country’s old allies, the 
French, whom he freely admits to Ini 
a clever and gallant nation, whilst lie 
broadly bints that their valour is not 
likely to be displayed to advantage on 
the water. He flinls too much of the 
military style about their marine in¬ 
stitutions. Sailors should be fighting 
men, but not soldiers or musket-car¬ 
riers, as they all are in- turn in the 
French navy. lie laughs at or ob¬ 
jects to every thing; the mustaches 
of the officers, the system of punish¬ 
ment, the sour wine that replaces 
rum. and water, the soup instead of 
junk, the pitiful little rolls baked on 
board, and distributed in lieu ol hard 
biscuit. And whilst praising ’the 
build of their ships — the only thing 
about them he does praise—he ejacu¬ 
lates a hope, which sounds like a 
douflt, that they will not some day 
fall iuto the hands of the people across 
the Channel. “In case of war," he 
says, “ what a fluttering of French 
ensigns there would be! for the 
Frenchman makes but an indifferent 
ijeaman, and though for the most part 
lie fights well enough, somehow or 
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other,\e seldom lights well enough to 
beat:”—at sea, be it understood. We 
are raflicr at a loss to comprehend 
the- familiarity shown by Typee with 
the internal arrangements and archi¬ 
tecture of the Reine Blanche. His 
time on board was passed in fetters; 
at nightfall on the fifth day he left 
the ship. Ilow, wc am curious to 
know, did he become acquainted 
■SJTitli the minute details of “ the crack 
craft in the French navy,” with the 
disposition of her guns and decks, the 
complicated machinery by which cor-* 
tain exceedingly simple tilings were 
done, 1 and oven with the rich hangings, 
mirrors, and mahogany of the commo¬ 
dore’s cabin ? Surely the ragged and 
disreputable mutineer of the Julia, 
whose foot had scarcely touched 1 he 
gangway, when lie was hurried into 
confinement below, could have had 
scant) 7 opportunity for such observa¬ 
tions : unless, indeed, Herman Mel¬ 
ville, or Typee, or the Hover, or by 
whatever other alias he be known, 
Instead of creeping in at the hawse- 
holes, was welcomed on the quarter- 
deck and admitted to the gun-room, 
or to the commodore’s cabin, an 
honoured guest in broad-cloth, not a 
despised merchant seaman in' canvass 
frock and hat of tarpaulin. We shall 
not dwell on these small inconsis¬ 
tencies and oversights in an amusing 
book. We‘prefer accompanying the 
Julia’s crew to'Tahiti, where they 
were put on shore contrary to their 
■expectations, and not altogether to 
their satisfaction, since they had an¬ 
ticipated a rapid run to Valparaiso, 
the fag-end of a cruise- in an English 
nfan-of-war, and a speedy discharge 
at Portsmouth. Paper Jack and 
Consul Wilson had other designs, and 
still hoped to reclaim them to their 
duty on board tbc crazy Julia. On 
their stubborn refusal, tliey were 
givtfn in charge to a fat, good-hu¬ 
moured, old Tahitian, called Captain 
Bob, wlio, at the head of an escort of 
native^, convoyed them up the coun¬ 
try to a sort of shed, known ah the 
Calabooza Beretanec or English jail, 
used as a prison for refractor) 7 sailors. 
This commences Typee’s shore-going 
adventures, not leas pleasant and 
original than *his sea-faring ones; 
although it is with some regret that 
' tre lose sight of the vermin-haunted 


barque, on whose board such strange 
and exciting scenes occurred. 

Throughout the book, however, fun 
and incident abound, and we are con¬ 
soled for our separation from poor 
little Jule, by the curious insight we 
obtain into tlie manners, morals, and 
condition of the gentle savages, on 
whom an attempted, civilisation has 
brought far more curses than blessings. 

“ How pleasant were the songs of Toohouai,” 

how gladsome and grateful the rustle 
of leaves and tinkle of rills, and silver- 
toned voices of Tahitian maidens, to 
the rough, seamen who liad so long 
been “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in 
the Julia’s filthy forecastle! IS’ot that 
they were allowed free range of tlio 
Eden of tlvc South Seas. On board the 
lleinc‘Blanche their ankles had been 
manacled to an iron bar; in the, Cala¬ 
booza, (from the Spanish calabozo, a 
dungeon,),they were placed in rude 
wooden stocks twenty feet long, 
constructed for the particular benefit, 
of refractory mariners. There they 
lay, merry men all of a row, fed upon 
taro (Indian turnip) and bread-fruit, 
and covered up at night with one huge 
counterpane of brown tappa, the na¬ 
tive cloth. It was owing touo friendly 
indulgence on the part of Guy and 
the consul, that their diet was so agree¬ 
able and salutary. Every morning 
Ropey came grinning info the prison, 
with a bucket full of the old worm- 
eaten biscuit from the Julia. It 
was a huge treat to the unfortunate 
Cockney, thus to be instrumental in 
the annoyance of his former persecu¬ 
tors ; and lucky for him that their 
liuibo’d legs prevented their rewarding 
his visible exultation otherwise than 
by a shower of maledictions. They 
swore to starve rather than consume 
the maggoty provender. Luckily the 
natives had it in very different esti¬ 
mation. They di#not mind maggots, 
and held British biscuit to be a 
piquant and delicious delicacy. So 
in exchange for their allotted ration, 
the mutineers obtained a small quan¬ 
tity of vegetable food, and an unli¬ 
mited supply of oranges, thanks to 
which refreshing regimen the sick 
were speedily restored to health. And 
after a few days of stocks and sub¬ 
mission, jolly old Captain Bob, who 
spoke sailor’s English, and obstinately 
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claimed iutimacy with Captain Cook, 
—whose visit to the island had oc¬ 
curred some years before his birth— 
relaxed his severity, and allowed the 
captives their freedom during the day. 
They profited of this permission to 
forage a little, in a quiet way; as¬ 
sisting at pig-killings, and dropping in 
at dinner-time upon the wealthier of 
their neighbours. Tahitian hospitality 
is boundless, and the more praise¬ 
worthy that the island, although so 
fertile, produces but a scanty amount 
of edibles. Bread-fruit is the chief 
resource; ijsh, a very important one, 
the chief dependence of many of the 
poorer natives. There is little industry 
amongst them, and on the sponta¬ 
neous produce of the soil the shipping 
make heavy demands. Polynesian 
indolence is proverbial. Very light 
labour would enable the Tahitians to 
roll iu riches, at least according to 
their own estimate of thq value of 
money and ot tlfe luxuries it procures. 
The sugar-cane is indigenous to the 
island, and of remarkably line quality; 
cotton is of ready growth; but {jie line 
existing plantations “ are owned and 
worked by whites, who would rather 
pay a drunken sailor eighteen or 
twenty Spanish dollars a month, than 
hire a sober native for his fish and 
faro.” Wholly without energy, the 
Tahitians saunter away their lives in 
a state, of drowsy indolence, aiming 
only at the avoidance of trouble, and 
the sensual enjoyment of the ifibmcnt. 
The rave rapidly diminishes, “Jn 
1777, Captain Cook estimated the 
population of Tahiti at about two 
hundred thousand. I»y a regular 
census taken some four or five years 
ago, it was found to lie only nine 
thousand !” Diseases of various kinds, 
entirely of European introduction, and 
chiefly the result of drunkenness and 
debauchery, account for this-frightful 
decrease, which must result in the 
extinction of the aborigines. ' 

“ The palm-tree shad grow, 

The coral shall spread, 

But man shall cease.” 

So runs an old Tahitian prophecy, 
soon to be realised. And if Pomarce, 
who is under forty years of age, 
proves a long-lived sovereign, she 
may chance to find herself a queen 
without subjects. Concerning her 


majesty and her court, Typee is Effuse 
and diverting. This is an ago of queens, 
and although her dominions be of the 
smallest, her people few and feeble, 
and her prerogative wofully clipped, 
she of Tahiti lias made some noise iu 
the world, and at traded-a fair sharjg 
of public attention. At one time, 
indderl, she was almost as muclf 
thought of and talked about as her 
more civilised and puissant EuropcSfiTT 
sisters. In Franee, An llcinc Pomareei 
was looked upon as a far more inter- 
*istingpersonagetliau Spanish Isabel or 
Portuguese Maria; and extraordinary 
notions were formed us to the appear¬ 
ance, habits, and attributes of her 
dusky majesty. Distance favoured 
delusion, and French imagination ran 
riot in conjecture, until the reports of 
the valiant Thouars, and his squadron 
fif protection, dissipated the enchant¬ 
ment, and reduced Pomaree to her 
true character, that of a lazy, dirty, 
licentious, Polynesian savage, who 
walks about barefoot, drinks spirits, 
and hen-pecks her husband. Her 
real name is Aimata, but she assumed, 
<ui ascending the throne, the royal 
patronymic by which she is best 
known. There were Caesars in Rome, 
there are Pomareos in Tahiti. The 
name was originally assumed by the 
great Oloo, (to lie read of in Captain 
Cook,) who united the whole island 
under one crown. It descended to 
his son, and then to InV grandson, 
who came to the throne an infant, 
and, dying young, was succeeded by 
her present majesty, Pomaree Valiinee 
J., the first female Pomaree. .This 
‘lady has been twice married. Her 
first husband was h king’s son, but 
the union was- ill assorted, a divorce 
obtained, and she took up with one 
Tanco, a chief from the neighbouring 
island of Inieeo. She leads him, a 
dog’s life, and he consoles himself by 
getting drunk. In that state, he mow 
and then violently breaks out, con¬ 
temns the royal authority, thrashes 
Ills wife, and smashes the crockery. 
Captain Bob gave Typee an account 
of a burst of this -sort? which 
occurred about seven years ago. 
Stimulated by tbc seditious advice of 
his boon companions, and under the 
influence of an unusually large dose 
of strong waters, the turbulent king- 
Txmsort forgot the respect duo to his 
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wife aNd sovereign, mounted his horse, 
and ran full tilt at the royal cavalcade, 
out for* tlieir afternoon ride in the 
park. One maid of honour was floored, 
the rest fled in terror, save and except 
Pomareo, who stood her ground like a 
/nan, and apostrophised her insubor¬ 
dinate spouse in the choicest Tahitian 
■Billingsgate. For once her eloquence 
failed of effect. Dragged from her 
Ffetse, her personal charms were dete¬ 
riorated by n severe thumping on the 
face. Tiiis done, Othello-Tanec at¬ 
tempted to strangle her, and was in a 
fair way to succeed, when her loving 
subjects came to her rescue. 80 
heinous a crime could not be over¬ 
looked, and Tanec was banished to 
his native island; but after a short 
time he declared his penitence, made 
amende honorable, and was restored to 
favour. He does not very often ven¬ 
ture to thwart the will of his royal 
wife, much less to raise his hand 
against her sacred person, but submits 
with exemplary, patience to her 
caprices and abuse, and even to the 
manual admonitions she not nnfre- 
quently bestows upon him. 

Upon the whole, life at the, Cala¬ 
booza was not very disagreeable. The 
prisoners, now only nominally so, had 
little to complain of, except occasional 
short commons, arising not from un¬ 
willingness, but from disability, on 
the part of the kind-hearted natives, 
to satisfy the cravings of the hungry 
whalers, whose appetites were remark¬ 
able, especially that of lanky Doctor 
Long Ghost. The doctor was a stickler 
for quality as well as quantity; the # 
memory of his claret and beccatico days 
still clung to him," like the scent of the 
roses to Tom Moore’s broken gallipot; 
he was' curious in condiments, and 
whilst devouring, grumbled at the 
unseasoned viands of Tahiti. Cayenne 
and Harvey abounded net in those 
latitudes, but pepper and salt were on 
board the Julia, and the doctor pre¬ 
vailed on Rope Yam to bring him a 
Bupply. “ This he placed in a small 
leather wallet, a monkey bag (so called 
by sailors) usually worn as a purse 
about the neck. 1 In my poor opinion,’ 
said Long Ghost, as he tucked the 
wallet out of sight, ‘ it behoves a 
stranger in Tahiti to have his knife in 
readiness, and his castor slung.’” And 
thus equipped, the doctor and hi! 


brethren in oaptivity rambled over the 
verdant slopes and through the cool 
groves of Tahiti, bathed in the moun¬ 
tain streams, and luxuriated in orange 
orchards, where “ the trees formed a 
dense shade, spreading overhead a 
dark, rustling vault, groined with 
boughs, and studded here and thoro 
with the ripened spheres, like gilded 
balls.” Then they had plenty of so¬ 
ciety; native visitors flocked to see 
them, and Doctor Johnson, a resident 
English physician, was constant in his 
attendance, knowing that the Consul 
must pay his bill. Three French 
priests also called upon them, one of 
whom proved to be no Frenchman, 
but a portly, handsome, good-hu¬ 
moured Irishman, well known and 
much disliked by the Polynesian pro- 
testant missionaries. A strong attempt 
was made by Guy and Wilson to get 
the men to do duty. A schooner was 
about to fail for Sydney, and they 
were threatened to Ik* sent thither for 
trial. The}' still refused to hand rope 
or break biscuit on board the Julia. 
Long ^thost made some cutting re¬ 
marks on the captain; and the sailors, 
who had been taken down to the 
('onsul’s office for examination, began 
to bully, and talked of carrying off 
Consul and Captain to bear them 
company in the Calabooza. The same 
ill success attended subsequent at¬ 
tempts, until Captain Guy was com-’ 
polled to look out for another crew, 
which Be obtained with difficulty, ami 
by a considerable advance of bard 
dollars. And at last, “It was Sunday 
in Tahiti, and a glorious morning, 
when Captain Bob, waddling into 
the Calabooza, startled us,by announ¬ 
cing, ‘ Ah, my boy—sliippee you, 
barren—raaky sail! ’ in other words, 
the Julia was off,” and had taken her 
stores of old biscuit with* her: so the 
next morning the inmates of the 
Calabooza wore without rations. The 
Consul would supply none, and it was 
pretty evident that he rather desired 
the departure of the obstinate seamen 
from that part of the island. The 
whole of his proceedings with regard 
to them had served but to render 
him ridiculous, and he wished them 
out of his neighbourhood; but the 
ex-prisoners found themselves pretty 
comfortable", and preferred remaining. 
They were better off than they had 
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for somo time been, for Jermin—not 
.such a bad fellow, after all—had 
sent them their chests ashore; and 
these, besides supplying them with 
sundry necessaries, gave them im¬ 
mense importance in Tahitian eyes. 
They had been kindly treated before, 
but now they were courted and flat¬ 
tered, like younger sons in marching 
regiments, who suddenly step into 
the family acres. The natives crowded 
round them, eager to swear eternal 
friendship, according to an old Poly¬ 
nesian custom, once universal in the 
islands, but that has fallen into con¬ 
siderable dish so, except when some¬ 
thing is to he gained by its observance. 
A gentleman of tbe name of Kooloo 
fixed his affections upon Typee—or 
rather upon his goods and chattels; 
for when he had wheedled him out of 
a regatta shirt, and other small pieces 
of finery, he transferred his affections 
to a newly-arrived sailor, whose chest 
was bettor lined,.and who bestowed 
on him a love-token, in the shape of a 
heavy pea-jacket. In this garment, 
closely buttoned up. Kooloo took morn¬ 
ing promenades, with the tropical! sun 
glaring down upon him. He fre¬ 
quently met ins former friend, but 
passed him with a careless “How d’ye 
do?” which presently dwindled into 
a nod. “ In one week’s time,” says 
poor Typee, “ he gave me the cut 
direct, and lounged by without even 
nodding. lie must havo taken me 
for part of the landscape.” 

After a while the contents of the 
chests, and even the chests themselves 
— esteemed by the Tahitians most 
valuable pieces of furniture—were 
given or bartered away, and, as the 
Consul still refused them rations, the 
sailors knew not how to Jive. The 
natives helped them as much as they 
could, but their larders were scantily 
furnished, and they grew tired of 
feeding fifteen hungry idlers. So at last 
the latter made a morning call upon 
the Consul, who, being uuwiliing to 
withdraw, and equally so to press, 
charges which he knew would not be 
sustained, refused to have any thing 
to say to them. Thereupon some of the 
party, strong in principle and resolu¬ 
tion, and seeing liow grievous an 
annoyance their presence was to their 
enemy, Wilson, swore to abide bear 
him and never to leave him. Others, 
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less obstinate or more impatient of 
a change, resolved to decamp from tho 
Calabooza. The first to depart were 
Typee and Long Ghost. They had 
received intelligence of a new planta¬ 
tion in Imceo, recently formed by 
foreigners, who wanted white labour¬ 
ers, and were expected at Papeotec to ' 
seek them. With these men they** 
took service under the names of Peter 
and Paul, at wages of fifteen silvesw* 
dollars a month ; and, after an affect¬ 
ing separation from their shipmates— 
w^iose respectable character may bo 
judged of by the, fact, that one of them 
picked Long Ghost’s pocket in tho 
very act of. embracing him,—they 
sailed away for Imeco, and arrived 
without accident in the valley of 
Martair, where the plantation waa 
situate. The chapters recording their 
stay here are amongst the very 
best in the book, full officii, quiet fun. 
Typee gives a capital description of 
liis employers. They were two in num¬ 
ber, both “ whole-souled fellows ; ope 
was a tall robust Yankee, born in tho 
bade woods of Maine, sallow, and with 
a long faoe; the other, a short little 
Cockney who had first clapped his eyes 
on the Monument.” Zoke the Yankee, 
had ehristc^d his comrade “Shorty;” 
and Shorty looked up to him with 
respect, and yielded to him in most 
things. Both showed themselves 
well disposed towards their new 
labourers, whom they at once dis¬ 
covered to be superior to their station. 
And they soon found, their society so 
agreeable, that they were willing to 
keep them to do little mure than no¬ 
minal work. As to making them 
ollieient farm servants, they quickly 
gave up that idea. Asa sailor, Typee 
had little fancy for husbandry; and 
the doctor found ljis long back terribly 
in his way when requested to dig 
potatoes and root up stumps, under s 
sun which, as Shorty said, “ was hot 
enough to melt the nose huff a brass 
monkey.” Long Ghost very soon 
gave 'In ; the extraction of a single 
trec-rgot settled him; he pleaded ill¬ 
ness, and retired to his hammock, but 
was considerably vexed when he 
heard the Yankee propose' a bullbck 
hunting expedition, in which, as a.sick 
man, ho could not decently take part. 
This was only the prologue to fua 
annoyances. Mosquitoes, unknown in. 
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Tahiti, abound in Imeco. They were 
brought there, according to a native 
tradition, by one Nathan Coleman, of 
‘Nantucket, who, in revenge for some 
fancied , grievance, towed a rotten 
water-cask ashore, and left it in a 
neglected taro patch, where the ground 
-»vhs moist "and warm. Musquitoes 

* were the result. “ When tormented 
by them, I found much relief in 

•coupling the word Coleman with 
another of oue'sy liable, ami pronounc¬ 
ing them together energetically.” The 
ttmsquito chapter is very amusing, 

• showing • the various comical and 
ingenious mauteuvres of the friends 
to avoid their tormentors, and obtain 
v £ night’s sleep. At last they entered 
a fishing canoe, paddled some distance 
from shore, and dropped the native 
anchor, a stone secured to a rope. 
The} r were awakened in the morning 
by the motion of their boat. Zeke 
was wading in the shallow water, and 
towing them from • a reef towards 
which they had drifted. ‘-The water- 
sprites had rolled our stone out of its 
noose, and we had lloated away.” 
This was a narrow escape, but never¬ 
theless they stuck to their floating bed¬ 
stead as the only possible sleeping place. 
A day’s successful huuti^. followed 
bv a famous supper aiuFjollificatiou 
under a banian-tree, put the doctor 
in good humour, and he made himself 
Vastly agreeable. The natives beheld 
his waggish pranks with infinite ad¬ 
miration, and Zekc^ looked upon him 
with particular favour; so much so, 
that when upon the following morn¬ 
ing an order came from a ship at 
Papeetee, for a supply of potatoes, he 
almost hesitated to tell'funny Peter to 
assist in digging them up. Put. the 
emergency pressed, and the work must 
be done. So Peter and Paul were set 
to unearth the vegetables. This was no 
very cruel task, for “the rich tawny soil 
seamed specially adapted to the crop; 
the great yellow murphies rolling out 

- of the hills like eggs from a nest.” 
But when they were dug up, they had 
to be earned to the beach, and,to this 
part of the business the lazy adven¬ 
turers had. a special dislike, although 
Zeke kindly provided them, to lighten 
their toil, wfth what he called the 
bftrrel machine—a sort of rural sedan, 
in which the servants carried their 
loads with comparative ease, whilst 


their employers sweated, under 
shouldered hampers. But no allevia¬ 
tion could reconcile the sailor and the 
physician to this novel and unpleasant 
labour, and the potato-digging w T as 
the last piece of work, deserving the 
name, that either of them did. AJew 
days afterwards they gave then- 
masters ’warning, greatly to the vex¬ 
ation of Zeke, although he received 
the notice with true Yankee imper¬ 
turbability. He proposed that Long 
Ghost, who, after the hunt, had shown 
considerable culinary skill, should 
assume the office of cook, and that 
Paul-Typec should only work when 
it suited him, which would not have 
been very often. The ofler was 
friendly and favourable, but it was 
refused. A hospitable invitation to 
remain as guests' as long as was -con - 
veuient to them, was likewise rejected, 
and,, bent upon a ramble, the restless- 
adventurers left the vale of Mart air. 
liven greater inducements would pro¬ 
bably have been insufficient to keep 
them there. They had been so long 
on the rove, that change of scene had 
bccoHic essential to their happiness. 
The doctor, especially, was anxious to 
be off to Tainai, an inland village on 
the borders of a lake, where the fruits 
wore the finest, and the women the 
most beautiful and unsophisticated in 
all the, Society Islands. Epicurean 
Long Ghost had set his mind upon 
visiting this terrestrial paradise, and 
thither his steady chum willingly ac¬ 
companied him. It was a day’s 
journey on foot, allowing time for 
dinner and siesta; and the path lay 
through wood and ravine, unpeopled 
save by wild cattle. About noon they 
reached the heart of the island, thus 
pleasantly described. “ It was a 
green, cool hollow among the moun¬ 
tains, into wliicli we at hist descended 
with a bound. The place was gushing 
with a hundred springs, and shaded 
over with great solemn trees, on 
whose mossy boles the moisture stood 
in beads.” There is something 
delightfully hydropathic in these lines j 
they cool one like a shower-bath. Ho 
is a prime fellow, this common sailor 
Melville, at sueli scraps of description, 
terse and true, placing the scene 
before us in ten words. In long 
yarns lie indulges not, blit of such 
happy touches a& the above, wc could 
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quote ft score. We have not room, “ 4 I’m a greater man, than- King 
either for them, or fbr an acconnt of George,’ said the incorrigible .young 
the valley of Tamai, its hospitable in- Otoo, to the first missionaries; ‘ he 
habitants, and its heathenish dances, rides on a horse and I on a man.’ - 
performed in secret, and in dread of Such was the case. He travelled 
the missionaries, by whom such satur- post through his dominions, on thp 
nalia are flfcbidden. The place was shoulders of liis subjects,* and relayers: 
altogether so pleasant, that the doctor of immortal beings were provided iq* 
and his friend entertained serious all the valleys. But, alas 1 how times 
thoughts of settling there, or at least have changed! how transient hurafn, 
of making a long stay, when one greatness! Home years since, Poma- 
morningthey were put to flight by the ree Yabinoe I., granddaughter of the 
arrival of strangers, said to be mis- proud Otoo, wont into the laundry 
sionaries, with whom, vagrants as they business, publicly soliciting, by her 
were, they had no wish to fall in. So agents, the washing of the linen bo- 
thoy returned to their friend-Zeke, longing to officers of ships touching in 
nursing new and ambitions projects, her harbours.’-*- Into the court of this 
They had no intention of remaining washerwoman - queen, Typco and 
with the good-hearted Yankee, but Long Ghost w ere exceedingly anxious 
merely paid him a flying visit, and to penetrate. Vague ideas of favour 
that with an interested motive. What and. preferment haunted their brains, 
they wanted of him was this. Although 1 Airing their Polynesian cruise they 
feeling themselves gentlemen every had seen many instances of rapid ad- 
ineh, they were not always able to vanceniont; vagabond foreigners, of 
convince the wotkl of their rcspcc- all nations, domesticated in the fami- 
tability. So they resolved to have a lies of chiefs and kings, and some- 
passport, and pitched upon Zeke to times married to their daughters and 
manufacture it, lie being ivell known sharing their pow'er. At one of the 
and much respected in Imceo. 'Zeke Tonga islands, a scamp of a Welsh- 
was gratified by th’o compliment, and man officiated as cupbearer to the 
set to work with a rooster’s quill, and king of fhe cannibals. The monarch 
apiece of dirty paper. “Evidently of the Sandwich , islands has throe 
lie was not accustomed to composition; foreigners about his court—a Negro 
for hiaditerary throes w'ere so violent, to beat the drum, a wooden-legged - 
that tne doctor suggested that sonic Portuguese to play the fiddle, and 
sort of a Cassarian operation might be Mordccai, a juggler, to amuse his 
necessary. The precious paper was majesty witli cups and balls and sleight 
at last finished; and a great curiosity of hand. On the Marquosan island of 
it was. We were much-diverted with Hivarhoo, they had found an English 
his reasons for not dating it. 4 In this sailor who had attained to the highest 
here dimmed climate,’ he observed, 4 a dignity in the country. JiCi-liad dc- 
foller can’t keep the run of the months, sorted from a merchant ship, and at 
no how ; ’cause there’s no seasons, no once set up, on his'ofrn lipok, as an 
summer and.winter to go by. One’s independent sovereign, without do- 
ctamally thinking it’s always July, minions, but by disposition most' 
it’s so pesky hot.’ A passport pro- belligerent. A musket and a store of 
Aided, avc cast about for some means cartridges ivcro his whole possession^ 
of getting to Taloo.” , but in a land where war was rife,, car-' 

The decline of the Tahitian mo- ried on with the. primitive Aveapqns . 
narchy-—the degradation of the regal of spear and javelin, they were suffix 
house of Pomaree, is painful to con- ciontly important to make a native- 
template. The queen still wears a prince covet his alliance. His first 
croAvn — a tinsel one, received as a battle A*as a decisive victory, a perfect 
present from her sister-sovereign Of Waterloo, andh$h ccamc tUcAVeUigg-*• 
England, — she bps alse a court and ton of Hivarhoo, receiving, as rewawt * 
a palace,, such as they are-; bather for his distinguished services, ibe hand 
power is little more-than nominal, her of a princess, and a splendid dowry of 
exchequer* seldom otherwise than hogs, mats, and other,.produce. ,T>© 
empty. Tj r pee draws a touching con- conform to the prejudices of his ngjr ' 
trast between times past and present, family, he allowed himself to be tattoo- 
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eihtai'OOed, and Otherwise paganized, 
beaming as tig a savage as any in 
thhisland. 4 tine shark'adorned his 
. forehead; a broad bar, of the same 
oofoer, traversed his face. The ta¬ 
booing was a.iess ornamental but more 
/if?cwl<jdly useful formality, for by it 
r Ms person was declared sacred and 
inviolable. Typee and his medical 
friend had a strong prejudice against 
cerulean sharks and the like embellish¬ 
ments : but if these could be dispensed 
with,- they felt no disinclination- to 
form part of Pomaree’s household. 
They had not quite made up their 
minds what office would best suit 
them, but their circumstances were 
unprosperous, apd they,resolved not to 
- be, particular. They understood that 
. the queen, was mustering around lief 
a^the foreigners she could recruit, to 
foafcb head agdvnst the French- B»>e 
was' then at. Tsloo, a village on the 
Apast of Imejso, and tlnthdv the two 
adventurers betook themselves, hop- 
ing itd be at once elevated to impor- 
v taat pests at court; but quite resigned, 

' hi' case .of disappointment, to work as 
day-labouremin a,sugar-plantation, or 
• go to' sea in.a whaler, then ui the 
harbour fop wood and water. *Disgnst- 
; bd Withtheif desultory, hand- to-mouth 
, etyfetedee, they yearned after respec¬ 
tability pud a ] nivne -ministers! tip. To 
their sanguine -anticipations, both of 
,the$e geqmed easy of attainment. 
Long Ghost, indeed, who, amongst 
' , Ills, various accompUslimentSj was a 
very Orpheus upon the violin, insisted 
. strongly , upon the probability of'bis 
be^bmiag a Tahitian RlzziO. But a 
ifeoeBsaiy preliminary to . the roalisn- 
, tied of these day-dreams, wflsapre- 
n* ’solitation at court, and that was difli- 
‘ cult to obtain. Once before Queen 
• \ romafee, they dpubted not but she,. 
; * Witjh: Napoleonic sagacity, Would dis-' 
c*ern> their tnefi'its, and forthwith make 
’ ■ Typee her admiral, and Long Ghost 
.Jnspoctor-gCBei'al > of hospitals. But 
they lacked an introduction. .The pro- 
, per course, according to the practice of 
. travelling nobpdfoa, desirous oftiatrud- 
“ fog their plebeianfem, into a foreign 
co#t, .would have hood to apply to 
their ambassadors. J Unfortunately 
; Bepnfy^onsul Wlson, the only per- 
- «ou uthand of q^pfobatfosehaiwcter, 
k -we iy.no mbsiu> dlspbsod to act as 
y^Ksjggir'of the ceremonies to the iifyur- 


gents of the Julia. And their costume, 
it muBt be confessed, scarcely qualified 
them to appear at levee or drawing¬ 
room. A short time previously, their 
ragged .and variegated garb had given 
thorn much the look of a brace of Po¬ 
lynesian Robert Macau^N. Typee 
had made himself a new frock out of 
two old ones, A blue and a red, the 
irregular mingMag' of. the colours 
producing a pLasring parrot-like 
effect; a tattered shirt of printed 
calico was twisted round Ida head, 
turban-fashion, the sleeves dangling 
behind, and bullock’s-hlde sandals 
protected his feet. Tlib doctor was 
still more fantastical in his ,attire« He 
sported a roora , a garment similar to 
the South American ponCho, a sort of 
mantlo or blanket,.. with a hole in the 
centre^ through which the head passes. 

'This simple article of apparel, which 
in the doctor’s case was of coarse 
brown t^ppa, fell in folds afotmd his 
angular carcass, and in conjunction 
with a ‘ broad-brimmed hat of pa¬ 
nama-grass, gave Mm the aspect of a 
decayed grandee- Thus clad, the two 
friends arrived in the .neighbourhood 
of the royal residence, and there were 
fortunate enough to fall iirwith Mrs 
. Po-Po, a benevolent Tglntihu matron, • 

who provided them with clean frocks 
and trousers, such as sailors^ wear, 
and in all respects was a% good as a 
mother to them. Her husband, Jere¬ 
miah Po-Pp, a man of substance and 
consideration,.made them welcome in 
. his house, fed' And fosforejfe^ew; 
without hope, of fee or recfoApqhse. 

A little of this ■ generous, hospitality 
was owing to the hypocrisy of that 
villain, Long,Ghost, .who, finding his 
entertainers devoutly disposed, ’mut¬ 
tered a “ Grace before Meat” over the * 
succulent little porkers, baked b la 
fagon de Barbane in the ground, upon 
which, their kind-hearted AMpki^on 
regaled them. But neither clrni oan* 
vas», nor simulated pi€jty,auiBfl!td to 
. drew upon the ambition* sehemow^se 
favourable notice el! Qnqeu pOtHdree. 
Accustomed totsallorejAho heldtlmui 
cheap. A uniform, though‘ bat th& 
moth-eaten 1 §ndr6ss Of a militia 
etisigd, would have beep a power¬ 
ful auxiliary to their projects of 
aggrandisement, like some othdisMif 
her, sees, Pmnaree fovea -a wm^'% 
coeSt,, and maintained in more ptbapeiv 
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oos days a formidable regiment of 
body-guards, in pasteboard shakos, 
and without breeches. 

_,To go to court, however, Typee and 
his comrade were fully resolved j and 
they were not very scrupulous as to 
the manner of their introduction. 
They made up to a Mhrqucsan gentle¬ 
man of herculean proportions, whose 
office it was to take the princes of the 
blood an airing in his aims. Typee, 
>vlm spoke his language, and had been* 
ah his native village, soon ingratiated 
himself with Marboima, who intro¬ 
duced them to one of the queen’s 
chamberlains. Bribery and corruption 
now eauie into play: a-.plug of to¬ 
bacco proved an excellent passport to 
within the* royal precincts, but then 
Marboima was suddenly called away, 
and the intruders found themselves 
abandoned to their tate amongst the 
ladies of the court, amiable and affable 
damsels, whom a little “ soft sawder” 
induced to conduct them into the 
queen’s own drawing-room. Hero 
were collected numerous costly .articles 
of European manufacture, sent a« j pi:e- 
sents to Pomaree. Writing-desks, 
cut glass and beautiful china, valuabto 
engravings, and gi’tcaudelabras, arms 
and instruments of all . kimfc, lay 
scratched and broken; musty and rust¬ 
ing ambngst greasy calabashes, oldmat- 
ting, paddles, fish-spears, and rubbish 



of all kinds. It was shUie^ 
and presently the queen ca»% ? ;. 

her private boudoir, afctb'cditf>\ 
silk gown and rich shawls, 'butW| 
out shoes or stockings. She Iky dy 
upon a mat, and fed herself with 
fingers. Presumptuous Long Gb*^ 
unabashed before royalty, was fori 
mediately introducing himself 
friend; but the, attendants opposed^ 
forward proceeding, and, in doing | 
made such a fuss that the queen looM*—,, 
up from her calabash offish, pcmu^©||vi 
the strangers, and ordered them oalfcft^ 
.S’uch was the first and last interview!^ 
between Typee the mariner and 
maw, the queen. Vj 

“Disappointed in going to court, w<$,yg< 
determined upon going to sen.”. Th^a, 
Leviathan, an American whaler,lay la^jp 
harbour, ami Typee shipped on b0at^t>‘'4 
her. Long Ghost wpnld have- dqnjs^, ( 
the same, but^t’ie Yankee captain dSs-^y'q 
liked the cut of his jib, swore he- 
a “ Sidney bird,” and would hsy^K^ 
nought to say to him. Sn Typfo 
vided his advance of wages with ’the ;£1 
medical spectre—drank Avith -bim a. ’’ 
parting iKittlc of wine, surreptiriously *■ 
purchased from a* pilfering member of , 
Pomaree's household—aiid sailed oft '• ! 
a whaling cruise to the coast of Japkp. ' 
We look forward with confidence and , “ 
interest to an account of what' there 
befel him. 
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ON TIIB NUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF TIIE BREAD NOW IN USE. 
* 

BV PnoFES'inH JOHNSTON. 


A few plain words on this subject 
nay not be unacceptable to tlie popu¬ 
lar reader at the present time. 

We are fond of what is agreeable 
. to the eye as well as pleasant to' the 
' taste, and therefore we love to have 
oiir bread made of the whitest and 
finest of the^wheat. Attaching supe¬ 
rior ■excellence to what thus pleases 
the eye, we call the good Scotch ban¬ 
nock an inferior food, and the whole¬ 
some black bread of the north of 
Europe a disgusting article of diet. 
When our experience apd knowledge 
arc local and confined, our opinions 
necessarily partake of a similar cha¬ 
racter. 

In regard to the different qualities 
of wheaton flour, our judgments arc 
not so severe. All things which per¬ 
tain to this aristocratic grain—this 
staff of English life-like the liveries 
and horses of a great man—are treated 
with a certain degree of respect. Brill, 
they are only the appendages of the 
noble seed, and the more thoroughly 
they are got rid of, the better the 
kernel is supposed to become. 

In many of our old-tashioned fami¬ 
lies, indeed, the practice still lingers of 
\ baking bread from the whole meal of 
i, wheat for common use in the kitchen 
or liall, and for occasional con- 
. sumption on the master’s table. An 
. enthusiastic physician also now and 
*theu rouses himself, and clo'8 battle 
-with the national organs of taste on 
: behalf of the darker bread, and the 
bfowncr flour —and dyspeptic old 
, gentlemen or mammas who have over- 
/pampered their sickly darlings, listen 
*fjp his fer,vid warnings, and the star of 
fthe brown Joaf is for a*month or tuo 
fen the ascendant. 

But gradually the warning sound is 
Idlest to. the alarmed ear, and the pnlscs 
of the commoved air waft it on to 
i Single xyith the thousand other long- 
( >ttuenehed voices which people the 
lllsfant. realms of space, and form 
Altogether that hnnttcrnblc harmony 


which, by consent of the poets, is 
named the mnsic. of the spheres. 

There are times, however, when 
good men, t hough aware of this pass¬ 
ing tendency of human efforts, and of 
the thankless impotcncy of a struggle 
against the public voice—that vorpo- 
puli which wise men (so-called) have 
pronounced to be also vox Dei -*-will 
nevertheless return to what they 
believe to be a useful though un¬ 
valued labour. The present is one in 
which any tiling w hich can be said in 
favour of the less-valued parts of our 
imperial grain, w'iU «be more readily 
listened to than at any other period 
in the lifetime of the existing genera¬ 
tion; and being listened to, may be 
productive of the greatest national 
good. 

I propose, therefore, to show, in an 
intelligible manner, tliat wiiolc meal 
flour is really more nourishing, as 
well as more wholesome, than fine 
white flour as food for man. 

The solid parts of the human body 
consist, principally, of three several 
portions: the fat, the muscle, and the 
bone. These three substances are 
liable to constant waste in the living 
body, and therefore must be constantly 
renewed from the food that we eat. 
The vegetable food we consume con¬ 
tains these three substances almost 
ready formed. The plant is the brick - 
maker. The animal voluntarily in¬ 
troduces these bricks into its stomach, 
and fben involuntarily—through the 
operation of the mysterious machinery 
within—picks out these bricks, tran¬ 
sports them to the different parts of 
the body, and builds them into their 
appropriate places. As the miller at 
his mill throws into the hopper the 
nnground grain, and forthwith, the 
involuntary movements of the ma¬ 
chinery, receives in his several 
sacks the fine flour, the seconds, the 
middlings, the pollitrd, and the bran; 
so in-the human body, by a still more 
refined separation, the fat is extracted 
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1. The fat. Of this ingredient i 
thousand pounds of the • 7 < 

2ft lbs. J\ 
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and deposited hero, the muscular 
matter, there,'and the bony material 
in a thii*d locality, where it can not 
only bo stored up, but where its 
presence is^actually at the moment 
necessaryi. '* 

Again, the fluid parts of the body 
contain the same substances in a liquid 
form, on their way to or from the 
several parts of the body in which 
they are 1 required. They include also 
a portion of salt or saline matter 
which is dissolved in them, as we dis¬ 
solve coinmou salt in our soup, or 
Epsom salts in the pleasant draughts 
with which our doctors delight to 
vex us. This saline matter is also 
obtained from the food. 

Now, ft is self-evident,‘that that 
food must be the most nourishing 
which supplies all these ingredients of 
the body most abundantly on the. 
whole, or in proportions most suited 
to the Actual wants of the? individual 
animal to which it is given. 

How stands the question, then, in 
regard to this point between the 
browli bread and the white—tile fine 
flour, and the whole meal of wheat? 

The grain of wheat consists of two 
parts, with^whleli the miller is fami¬ 
liar—the inner grain and the jskin that 
covers it. Thu inner grain gives the 
pure wheat flour; the skin, when 
separated, forms thebran. The miller 
cannot entirely peel off the skiu from 
his grain, and thus some of it is un¬ 
avoidably ground up with his flour. 
By sifting, lie separates it more or 
less completely: his seconds, mid¬ 
dlings, &<•■., owing their colour to the 
proportion of brown bran that has 
passed‘through the sieve along with the 
flour. The whole meal, as it is called, 
of which the so-named brown house¬ 
hold bread is made, consists of the 
entire grain ground up togetlier—used 
as it comes from the mill-stones nn- 
sifted, and therefore containing all 
the bran. 

The first white flour, therefore, 
maybe said to contain no bran, while 
whole meal contains all that grew 

turally upon the grain. 

What is the composition of these 
two portions of the seed? How 
much do they respectively contain of 
the several constituents of the animal 
body? How much of each is con¬ 
tained also in the whole grain? . 


Whole grain contain 
Pine Flour, „ 20 

Urau, „ 1)0 


So that the bran is niftch ricUeawfc^* 
fat than the interior part of the grayfc 
and the whole grain ground together 
(whole meal) richer than the finer jjjyrt 
of the flour in the proportion of nearly ■* 
one half. . 

2. The muscular matter. ] have, had 
no opportunity as yet of ascertaining 
•the relative proportions of this ingre¬ 
dient in the bran and flue flour of the 
same sampleof grain. Numerous ex¬ 
periments, however, have been made 
iu my laboratory, to determine these 
proportions iu the fine flour and whole 
seed of several varieties of grain. | 
The general result of these is, that 1 
the whole grain uniformly contains a 
larger quantity, weight for weight, 
than the flue flour extracted from it 
does. The particular results in the 
case of wheat and Indian corn were 
as follows :—A thousand pounds of the 
whole grain and of the fine flour con¬ 
tained of muscular matter rcspec- ■ 
tively,— 


Wheat, 
Indian Corn, 


Wholri/rahi. Fine Flour. 
Jdti lbs. 130 lbs. 
140 110 


Of the material out of which the ani¬ 
mal muscle is to be formed, the whole 
meal or grain of wheat contains one- 
fifth more than the finest flour does. 
For maintaining muscular strength, 
therefore, it must be more valuable 
in tA equal proportion. 

fl. Hone material and Saline matter. 

■—Of these mineral constituents, as 
they may be called, of the animal 
body, a thousand .pounds of. bran, 
whole in earn'd fine flour, contain 
respectively,— 


Uran, ‘ . 

Whole meal, 
Fine Hour, 


700 lbs. 
170 „ 
«0 „ 


So that in regard to this important 


sr 


part of our food, necessary to all ^ 
living animals, but especially to the * 
young who arc growing, and to tbo 
mother who is giving milk — the 
whole meal is three times more 
nourishing than the fine flo |§; 

• Our case is now made oul&¥eSglit 
for weight, the whole grain flslffcal is 
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ware >mh iu all these three essen¬ 
tial elements 'of a nutritive . food, 
> than the fine flour of wheat. By 
'ihoso- whose only desire is to sustain 
their health and strength by the food 
they eat, outfit not the .whole meal 
tv ,7)e preferred? To children who 
are rapidly growing, the browner the 
bread they eat, the more abundant 
th° “apply of the materials from which 
their increasing bones and muscles 
are to be produced. To the milk¬ 
giving mother, the same food, and 
for a similar reason, is the most ap¬ 
propriate. 

A glance at their mutual relations 
in regard to the three substances, 
presented in one view, will show 
this more clearly. A thousand pounds 
of each contaiu of the throe several in¬ 
gredients the follow ing proportions. “ 


Whole meal. Fine flour. 


Muscular matter. 

t.ViJK 

13011*. 

Bone material, . 

170 „ 

CO „ 

Fat, . 

28 „ 

20 „ 

, Total iu each, 

X4 

•210 

Taking the three ingredients, there- 


fore, together, the whole meal is one- 
half more valuable for fidfilling all 
the purposes of nutrition than the 
fine flour—and especially it is so in re¬ 
gard to the feeding of the young, 
the pregnant, and those who under¬ 
go much bodily fatigue. 

It will not be denied that it is for a 
wise purpose that the Deity lias so 
intimately associated, in the grain, 
the several substances which arc 
necessary for the complete nutrition of 
animal bodies. The above consi^n- 
tioris show how unwise we are in at¬ 
tempting to undo this natural colloca¬ 
tion pf materials. To please the eye 
and the palate, we sift out a less gen¬ 
erally nutritive fbod,—and, to make 
u,» for what we have removed, Expe¬ 
rience teaches us to have recourse to 
animal food of various descriptions. 

Jt is interesting to remark, even in 
apparently ‘trivial things, how all 
nature is full of compensating pro¬ 
cesses. Wo give our servants house¬ 
hold bread, while wc live, on the finest 
of the wheat ourselves. The mistress 
eats that which pleases the eye more, 
the maid what sustains and nourishes 
.the body better. 

But the whole meal is more whole-* 
some,*fis well as more nutritive. It is 


On account of its superior wkolesome- 
noss that those who are experienced 
in medicine usually recommend it to our 
, attention. Experience in the laws of 
digestion brings us back to the simple 
admixture found in the natural seed. 
Jt is not an accidental tiling that the 
proportions in which the ingredients 
of a truly sustaining food take their 
places in the seeds on which we live, 
should be best fitted at- once to pro¬ 
mote the health of the sedentary 
scholar, and to reinvigorate the 
strength of the. active man when' ex¬ 
hausted by bodily labour. 

Some may' say that the preceding 
observations are merely theoretical; 
ami may demand the support of actual 
trial, before they will concede that 
the selection of the most nourishing 
and wholesome, diet is hereafter to be 
regulated by the results of chemical 
analysis. The demand is reasonable, 
in itself, aiYd the so-called deductions 
of theory arc entitled only' to the rank 
of probable conjee lures, till they have, 
been tested by exact and repeated trials. 

Bflt^fcuoh in this case have “been 
made ; and our theoretical consider¬ 
ations come in only to confirm the 
results of previous - experiments—to 
explain why these results should have, 
been obtained, and to extend and en¬ 
force the practical lessons which the 
results themselves appeared to incul¬ 
cate. 

Thus, from the experiments of Ma- 
jcmlio and others, it was known that 
animals which in a few weeks died if 
ledonly upon fine flour, lived long upon 
whole meal bread. The reason ap¬ 
pears from our analytical investiga¬ 
tions. The whole meal contains in large 
quantity the three forms of matter 
by which the several parts of the body 
are sustained, or successively re¬ 
newed. Wo "may fedd a man long 
npon bread and ivater only, but 
unless we wish to kill him also, we 
must have the apparent cruelty to re¬ 
strict him to the coarser kinds of bread. 
The charity which should supply him 
with fine white loaves instead, wou^f 
in effect kill him by a lingering star¬ 
vation. ■ 

Again, the pork-grower who buys 
bran from the miller, wonders at the 
remarkable feeding and fnttening 
effect which this apparently woody 
and useless material lias • upon 
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Lis animals. The surprise creases, 
however, and the practice is en¬ 
couraged, and extended to other 
creatures, when the researches of the 
laboratory explain to him what the 
food itself contains, and what his 
growing animal requires. 

Economy as well as comfort follow 
from an exact acquaintance with the 
wants of our bodies in their several 
conditions, and with the composition 
of the various articles of diet which 
are at onv command. In the present 
condition of the country, this economy 
lias become a vital question. It is a 
hind of (Christian duty in every one to 
practise it as far as his means and his 
knowledge pliable him. 

Perhaps the whole amount of the 
economy which would follow the use 
of whole meal instead of fine Hour, 
may not strike,, (‘very one who reads 
the above observations. The saving 
a rises'from two sources. * 

First, The amount of husk, sopa-’ 
rated by the miller from the wheat 
which he grinds, and which is not sold 
for human use, varies very muni. 1 
think wedo not over-estimate it, when 
we consider it as forming one-eighth 
of the whole. On this supposition, 
eight pounds of wheat yield sot on of 
(lour consumed by man, and one of 
pollut'd and bran which are given to 
animals—childly to poultry and pigs. 
If the wliel'' meal be used, however, 
eight pounds of flour will be obtained, 
or eight people will be fed by the 
•Mino/weight of grain which only fed 
seven before. 

Again, we have seen that the whole 
meal is more nutritious—so that tin’s 
courser Hour will go fail her than an 
equal weight of the line. The num¬ 
bers at which we arrived, from the 
results of analysis, show that, taking- 
all the three sustaining elcuynits of 
the food into consideration, the coarse 
is one-Iialf more nutritive than the 
tine. Leaving a wide margin for the 
influence of circumstances, let us sup¬ 
pose it only oue-oiglith more nutritive, 
and we shall have now nine people 
nourished equally by the same w eight 
of grain, which, when eaten as fine 
flour, would support only seven. The. 
irhcat of the country, in other words, 
mould in this form go one-fourth far¬ 
ther than at present. 

But some one may remark, if all 
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this good is to come from the*mere 
use, of the bran, why n6t recommend 
it to be withheld from the pigs, and 
consume it by man in some, way * 
alone? This would involve no change 
in the practice of our millers, and li ttle 
in the habits and bread of the grflSW*' 
mass of the }>opulation. ** 

lint such a course, if possible, 
would not bring us to the economwai 
end we wish to attain. Suppose it 
could be made palatable and eaten by 
man, little compaialivc saving would 
be effected. 

* First, Because, when eaten alone, the 
tine, flour will not go so far us when 
mixed with a certain proportion of 
bran : that is to say,—a given weight 
of fine flour will produce an increased 
nutritive effect when mixed with the 
brfln: greater than is due to the con¬ 
stituents of the bran taken alone. 
The mixture of the two iti reality 
increases the virtues of both. Again, 
if eaten alone, bran would prove too 
difficult, and therefore slow of diges¬ 
tion in most stomachs. Much would 
t bus pass, unexhausted of its nutritive 
matter, through the alimentary canal, 
as whole fiats often do through that 
of horses, ami thus a considerable, 
waste would ensue. 

And further, supposing all to lie 
dissolved in the stomach, there would 
still, of necessity, be a waste of mate¬ 
rial, siuce the bran actually contains 
a larger proportion of bone material 
and saline matter compared with its 
other ingredients, than the body, in 
its natural healthy state, can make use 
of. All this excess must, therefore, be 
rejected by the body, and, as nutritive 
matter, for the time he wasted. 

Jvastly, it is doubtful if bran alone 
contains enough of starch, or of any 
substitute for it, to meet the other de¬ 
mands *bf the human system. , I have 
not spoken of the use of the starch of 
the grain in the preceding observa¬ 
tions, because, as both whole meal 
and tine flour contain a sufficient 
quantity of it to supply the wants of 
the living animal, it was unnecessary 
to the main object of this paper.* But 
with bran the case- is different. It is 
doubtful if the purposes of*the starch 
could be fully, and with sufficient 
speed, 'fulfilled by the ingredients 
which, in the bran, take the place of 
starch in the flonr. The ecllnlar'fibrc 
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.Or wcfedy matter, of which it contains 
a considerable proportion, is too slowly 
soluble in the stomaclis of ordinary 
* men. While, therefore, much of it 
would pass through the body undi¬ 
gested, it would require to be eaten in 
pH* larger proportions than its com¬ 
position indicates, if the body was 
to be supported, and thus a farther 
waste would be incurred. 

On the whole, therefore, wc come 
back to the whole meal, as the most 
economical as well as the most nutri¬ 
tive and wholesome form In which the 
grain of wheat can bc'consumcd. Tlfe 
Deity has done far better for us, by 
the natural mixtures to be found in the 
whole seed, than we can do for our¬ 
selves. The materials, both in form 
and in proportion, are adjusted in each 
seed, as wheat, in a way more suitrfole 
to us than any which, with our pre¬ 
sent knowledge, we appear able to 
devise. 

A word to our Scottish readers, be¬ 
fore we conclude. We do not recom¬ 
mend to you even the whole meal of 
wheat as a substitute for your oatmeal 


or your oaten-cake. The oat is more 
nutritive even than the whole grain 
of wheat, taken weight for weight. 
For the growing boy, for the hard¬ 
working* man, and for the portly ma¬ 
tron, oatmeal contains the materials 
of the most hearty nourishment. 
This it owes in part to Its peculiar 
chemical composition, and in part to 
its being, as it is used in Scotland, 
a kind of whole meal. The finely 
sifted oatmeal of Yorkshire and Lan¬ 
cashire is not so agreeable to a 
Scottish taste, and, I believe, is 
not so nutritious, as tlie rounder and 
coarser meal of the more northern 
counties. 

While, therefore, the wjjole meal of 
wheat is superior to the fine flour, in 
economy, in nutritive power, and in 
wholesomeness, and therefore sliouki 
be preferred by those who must, live 
upon wheat,—in all these respects the 
oat has still the advantage, and there¬ 
fore ought religiously to be adhered 
to. You owe it to the experience of 
your forefathers, for a thousand years,, 
not forsake it. 


Lurham, 15/A Mat/, 1847. 
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